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4  THE  EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

cern  in  the  conduct  of  it)  was  rising  but  very  slowly, 
Vanbrugh  thought  that  to  give  it  assistance  by  a  new 
Comedy  might  be  the  best  return  he  could  make  for  his 
former  favours ;  and  he  accordingly  finished  The  Relapse j 
which  was  acted  at  the  Theatre  in  Drury-Ijane,  in  1696, 
with  great  applause. 

Upon  the  success  of  The  Relapse,  Lord  Halifax^ 
who  was  a  favourer  of  Bettertoii*^  Company,  having 
formerly  heard  some  scenes  of  The  Provoked  Wife  read 
to  him,  engaged  Vanbrugh  to  revise  it,  and  give  it  to 
that  company.  27*e  Provoked  Wife  was  accordingly 
acted  at  the  Theatre  in  Lincoln" s-Inn-Fields,  in  1697, 
with  equal  success. 

But,  though  these  plays  met  with  so  favourable  a  re- 
ception, they  were  not  without  their  censurers.  In 
the  year  1698  appeared  the  celebrated  Jeremy  Collier's 
work  entitled  A  Short  View  of  the  Immorality  mid 
Profaneness  of  the  English  Stage ,  in  which  he  censures 
with  great  severity  and  great  justice  the  two  Comedies  of 
Vanbrugh  just  mentioned.  As  the  publication  of  this 
work  forms  an  era  in  Dramatic  History,  and  as  it  was 
perhaps  owing  to  Collier's  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
morality  that  we  are  indebted  to  Vanbrugh  for  the 
Comedy  of  The  Provoked  Husband,  I  shall  give  a  short 
sketch  of  the  Life  of  its  Author. 

Jeremy  Collier  was  bom  at  Stow-c.um-Qui,  (or 
Quire)  in  Cambridgeshire,  Sept.  ^3,  1^50.  He  was 
^rst  educated  under  his  father  who,  was  master  of  the 
Free-School  at  Ipswich,  and  afterwards,  in  1669,  ad* 
mitted  a  poor  Scholar  at  Caius  College,  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in 
1672  and  of  A.  M.  in  1676.  Haying  finished  his  studies 
he  entered  into  Holy  Orders,  in  1676,  and  for  some  time 
officiated  as  chaplain  to  the  countess  dowager  of  Dorset^ 
till  he  obtained  the  small  rectory  of  Ampton  near  Bury 
St.  Edmund's  in  Suffolk,  in  1679,  which  he  resigned  to 
^ome  to  London  in  16^5,  where  he  was  made  Lecturer  ' 
of  Gray's-Inn;  but  the  change  of  government  that 
followed,  soon  rendered  the  public  exercise  of  his - 
function  impracticable.    From  this  time  he  became  one,| 
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of  the  most  eminent  writers  among  the  non-juring  party, 
and  maintained  the  declining  cause  with  great  Tigour  and 
spirit.    He  was  committed  to  Newgate  for  writing  against 
the  Revolution;     and  again,    for  carrryhig  on   a  cor- 
respondence, which  that  change  of  events  made  treason- 
able; but  was  released  both  times,  without  trial,  by  the 
intervention  of  friends.     At  the  execution  of  Sfr  John 
Friend  and  Sir  William  Perkins  in  1696  for  the  assas- 
sination plot,  he,  with  two  other  non-juring  clergymen, 
attended  them  to  the  place  of  execution,  where  they  gave 
them  public  absolution.      Absconding   for  which,    be 
continued  under  an  outlawry  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
April  26,  1726.     In  Queen  Anne'^B  reign  he  was  offered 
considerable  preferment  if  he  would  submk  to  the  go- 
vernment; but,   being'  a  non-juror  upon  principle,  he 
resolutely  declined  it. 

Besides  his  Trarcts  on  the  Stage,  he  published  a  trans- 
lation of  MorerCs  great  Historical  and  Geographical 
Dictionary  J  in  4  volumes  folio,  brought  out  at  differont 
times,  a  work  of  extraordinary  labour :  An  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Great  Britain^  chicjii^  of  England^  in 
2  volumes  folio^  which  h  allowed  to  be  written  with 
great  judgment,  and  even  with  impartiality:  Also 
Essays  upon  several  Moral  Subject s^  in  Four  Parts,, 
published  at  different  times ;  a  translation  of  The  Medi" 
iaiions  of  Marcus  Antoninus^  m  1702 ;  and  a  volume  of 
Discourses  in  1725. 

On  the  appearance  of  Collier's  ^^  Short  View"  &c. 
in  1698,  (which  reached  at  I'east  the  second  edition  in  the 
same  year,  andthefourth  in  the  year  following)  Congrevi: 
published  his  Amendments  of  Mr,  Collicr^s  False  and 
Imperfect  Citations^    Sec.      From  the  Old  Batchcloury 
Double  Dealer^    Love  for  Love^     Mourning   Bride. 
And  Vanbrugh  A  Short  Vindicrttion  of  The  ReUq^se 
and  the  Provoked  Wife^  from  Immorality  and  Prof ane^- 
fiess^     both  in  the   year    1698.      In  answer  to  these 
Collier  published  A  Defence  of  the  Short  View,  S^c. 
Being  a  Reply  to  Mr.  Con^reve^s  AmendmenU^    ^c. 
And  to  the  Fmdicatton  of  the  Author  of  the  Rclapsc% 
idPP.     This  produced  The  Ancient  and  Modern  Stugc% 
surveyed,  a  work  I  hare  not  been  able  to  procure^ 
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Collier^  in  1700,  published  A  Reoond  Defence  cf 
The  Short  View  of  the  Profaneness  and  Immoraltty 
of  the  English  Stage^  Sfc,  Being  a  Repl^  to  a  Book^ 
Eniituledy    The  Ancient  and  Modern  Stages  Surveyed^ 

Also  A  Dissuasive  from  the  Playhouse^  in  a  Letter  to- 
a  Person  of  Quality ^  occasioned  by  the  late  Calamity  of 
the  Tempest.     1704. 

And  A  Farther  Vindication  of  the  Short  Viezo^  Sfc. 
In  which  the  Objections  of  a  late  Book^  Entituled^  a 
JDefence  of  Plays j  are  considered*    1708, 

Dennis  also  enter^  into  the  controyersy  and  published 

a  tract  intitled    The  usefulness  of  the  Stage^   to  the 

Happiness  of  Mankind,      To  Government^     and    Ta 

Religion,      Occasioned  by  a  late    Booky    written  byf 

Jeremy  Collier^  M.  A.     16Q8.        In  th6  same  year  also 

was  published  A  Defence  of  Dramatic  Poetry :    Being 

4t  Review  of  Mr,  Cottier's  View  of  the  Jmp$orali^  and 

Profaneness  of  the  Stage,    And  A  Farfher  Defence  qf 

Dramatic  Po^ry:     Being  the  Second  Part  of^    Sfc, 

£dward  FiLBf er,  Doctor  of  th^  Civil  L4w«,  published 

in  1707,  A  Defence  of  Plays :  or^  The  Stage  vindicated 

from  several  Passages  in  Mr,  Collier'' s  Short  VieWy  Sfc,^ 

Wherein  is  offered    The  most  Probable  Method  of 

Reforming  our  Plays,     With  a  Consideration  How  far 

Vicious  Characters  may  be  allowed  on  the  Stage, 

These  are  probably  only  a  few  of  many  Tracts  to 
which  CoHicr's  Work  ga^e  rise. 

On  the  merits  of  that  and  the  issue  of  this  controversy 
there  is,  I  believe,  very  little  difiOereitce.of  opinion 
amongst  persons  of  any  taste  and  piety.  I  have  already 
noticed  the  subject  in  my  Discourses  on  the  Stage,  and 
shall  not  repeat  what  I  have  there  said.  I  shall,  how* 
ever,  give  Dr.  Johnson*s  opinion  of  the  matter,  from  his 
Life  of  Congreve,  (Works,  Vol.  x.  p.  190.)  "About 
*^  this  time  began  the  long^^con tinned  controversy  between 
*'  Collier  and  the  poets.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
^'  First  the  Puritans  had  raised  a  violent  claimour  against 
^*>  the  drama ;  which  they  considered  as  an  entertainment 
^'  not  lawful  to  Christians,  an  oplnioiiheld  by  thesa.  m 
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^  eonuooB  wi^  the  Churoh  of  Bone;  ftod  Prjniiiir 
^^  pablislied  HiitriomaHix^  a  Imge  voimne  ia  whick  stage* 
"  plays  were  censured-  Tke  ouUt^^ee  and  criqies  of  tlie 
^'  Puritans  brongbt  afterwards  their  whole  system  of 
^^  doctrine  into  disrepute,  and  from  the  Restoration  the 
^^  poets  and  players  were  left  ^t  qniet  •f  for  to  have  mo^ 
^^  lested  them  would  h^ve  had  the  appeatraace  of  tendcoicy 
^^  io  puritanical  malignity. 

^^  This  danger,  however,  was  wovn  away  by  time ; 
^'  and  Collier,  a  fierce  and  implacable  NonFJuror,  knew 
^'  that  an  attack  upon  the  theatre  woiiild  never  maJbe  hint 
^^  suspected  for  a  Puritan;  he  therefore  (1608)  pub-^ 
^'  Ibhed  A  Short  View''  Sfc.  ^'  I  belierewith  no  other 
^^  motiTe  tha^  religious  zeal  and  konest  iadl^^tion^ 
^^  He  was  formed  for  a  controTortist ;  with  sufficient 
^'  learpiog;  with  diction  vehement  aud  pointed,  though 
'^  often  vulgar  and  incorrect ;  with  unconquerable  peiw 
*'  tim^city;  ^ritJi  wit  in  the  hi^;hest  degree  keen  and 
^  sarcastic ;  and  vrith  all  those  powers  exalted  and  in^ 
^^  vigprated  by  just  confidence  In  his  cause. 

^'  illU^  qfiatified,  and  thus  incited,  ho  walked  out  tv 
*^  battle,  and  assailed  at  once  most  of  ike  living  writers 
'^  from  Dryden  to  Durfey.  His  onset  wais  violent ;  those 
^^  pi^ssage^,  which  while  they  stood  ^ngle  had  passed 
^'  mih  little  notice,  when  they  were  accumulated  and 
•^  ^posed  together,  excited  horror;  the  wise  and  the 
^-  i»ous  cau^t  the  alarm ;  and  the  nation  wondei^d 
'^  why  it  had  so  long  suffered  trreligion  and  lioentiousnesa 
'^  to  be  openly  taught  at  the  public:  charge. 

^'  Nothing  now  remained  for  the  poi^s  but  to  re&isl; 
^'  prfly.  Dryden's  conscience,  or  hii^' prudence,  angry 
^^  a#  be  was,  withheld  him  from  the  conflict :  Congneve 
^^  and  VanlMrugh  attempted  answers.  Congreve,  a  very 
^'  young  man,  elated  with  success,  and  impatient  of 
"  censure,  assumed  an  air  of  confidence  and  security. 
'  •  His  chief  art  of  controversy  is  to  retort  upon  his  ad- 
-^  versary  his  own  words :  he  is  very  aogry,  sod,  hoping 
"  to  conquer  Collier  with  his  own  weapons,  aUow«Vi\m» 
^^  self  in  the  vse  of  every  term  of  coatumely  ami  cotv* 
^^  tempt;  bat  ba  has  tha  sword  without  iW  axiKi  «t 
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**  Scanderb^g:  he  has  his  antagonist's  coarseness,  buf5 
*'  not  his  strength.  ColKer  replied :  for  contest  was  hi» 
*'  delight,  he  was  ndt  to  be  frighted  from  his  purpose  or 
"  his  prey. 

''  The  Cause  of  Congreve  was  not  tenable;  whatevei- 
*^  glosses  he  might  use  for  the  defence  or  palliation  of 
**  single  passages,  the  general  tenor  and  tendency  of  hi» 
*'  plays  must  always  be  condemned.  It  is  acknowledged^ 
'^  with' universal  conviction,  that  the  perusal  of  his  worksp 
'^  will  make  no  man  better ;  and  that  their  ultimate  effect; 
^'-  is  to  represent  pleasure  in  alliance  with  vice,  and  to 
^'  relax  those  obligations  by  which  life  ought  to  b©^ 
*'  regulated. 

^'  The  stage  found  other  adtocates,  and  the  dispute- 
*'  was  protracted  through  ten  years  i  but  at  last  Comedy 
*^  grew  more  modest;  and  Collier  lived  to  see  the  re— 
*•'  formation  of  the  theatre." 

The  excellent  Jones  of  Nayland,  in  his  Letters  from  a 
Tutor  to  his  Pupils  (L.  v.>  says  of  Collier's  Work,  that 
it  is  "  a  book  which  brought  Dry  den  himself  to  re- 
**  pentance,  and  does  indeed  beggar  every  work  upon 
^'  the  same  argument;  it  is  the  triumph  of  wit  over  scur- 
*'  riKty;  of  piety  over  profaneness;  of  learning  over 
*^  ignorance;  and  of  Christianity  over  atheism."  Works, 
1st.  Edn.  Vol.  XI.  p.  *89. 

Of  the  many  testimonies  which  might  be  added  m 
favour  of  Collier's  Work,  I  shall  produce  only  one  more, 
and  that  shall  be  of  a  professional  man.  Mr.  Dibdih,  (in 
his  Tour  in  2  vols.  4to.Vol.  ii.  p.  80.)  speaking  of  Collier 
and  his  work,  says,  it  '^  contained  the  essence  of  such 
**  honest  truth,  that  all  the  dramatic  wits  of  that  day,  iu 
**  spight  of  the  pains  they  were  at  to  answer  it,  sunk 
*^  under  the  weight  of  his  arguments ;  so  true  it  is  that 
^'  the  most  brilliant  abilities  will  always  be  foHed  in  a 
"  bad  cause." 

Mr.  D.  and  some  of  Collier's  opponents  having  spoken 
slightingly  of  his  morals,  I  add  the  following  passage  from 
Dr.Aikin's  General  Biography,  (Vol.  iii.p.63,)  "His 
*'  morals  are  said  to  have  been  unexceptionable  and  ex- 
^'  emplary;  and  his  manners,  notwithstanding  the  asperity 
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"  and  contracted  notions  which  peryade  His  writings, 
*'  distinguished  by  liTeliness,  innocent  freedom  and  good- 
"  breeding." 

The  effect  produced  upon  Vanbrugh  himself  was,  that 
when  the  ProYbk'd  Wife  was  revived  in  the  year  1725,  he 
substituted  two  new  scenes  in  the  IVth  Act,  in  the  place 
of  two  which  had  been  severely  censured  by  Collier;  and 
he  began  the  Provok'd  Husband,  as  the  Prologue  states, 

To  make  amends  for  errors  past  of  youth. 

Bat  of  this  I  shall  speak  more  at  large  when  I  come  to 
consider  the  play  particularly.  The  Relapse  has  been 
since  altered  and  purified  from  some  of  its  indecencies,  by 
Mr.  Sheridan,  under  the  title  of  A  Trip  to  Scarborough; 
but  it  is  still,  in  my  opinion,  a  play  not  fit  for  repre- 
sentation. 

Vanbrugh,  besides  his  dramatic  talent,  was  eminent  as< 
an  Architect.  Several  noble  structures  were  raised  under 
his  direction ;  the  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  built  by 
subscription  in  1703,  of  which  he  was  the  joint  proprietor 
with  Congreve,  and  which  was  afterwards  converted 
into  the  Opera  House;  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  Pa- 
lace at  Blenheim  in  Oxfordshire,  in  1705;  also  Claremont 
in  Surry,  and  Castle  Howard  in  Yorkshire.  His  archi- 
tecture  has  been  as  much  the  subject  of  criticism  ag  his 
plays,  and  has  given  rise  to  some  attacks  from  the  wits  of 
his  time;  but  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^  hi  his  xiiiih  Dis- 
course, and  Mr.  Pricd^  in  the  second  volume  of  that 
very  pleasing  and  spirited  work  his  E^^jis  on  the  PiC' 
turesque  (p.  251.  1st  Edn.)  have  both  defended  him  on 
principles  of  tasie^  though  his  buildings  may  not  i)e  con- 
formable to  what  are  considered  the  established  rules  of 
architecture. 

In  1703,  he  was  appointed  CFarencieux  King  of  Arms,, 
and  in  1706  was  commissioned  by  Queen  Anne  to  carry 
the  habit  and  ensigns  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  to  King 
George  the  First,  then  at  Hanover.  In  1714  he  received 
the  order  of  Knighthood.  In  August  1716  he  was  ap- 
pointed surveyor  of  the  works  at  Greenwich  Hospital : 
he  was  likewise  made  Comptroller-General  oC  his  2rU\^?X^'  ^ 

b3^ 
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Board  of  Works,  and  Sarveyor  of  the  Gardens  and 
Waters,  places  which  probably  he  owed  chiefly  to  hi« 
«kill  in  architecture;  though,  perhaps,  in  some  measure 
to  the  celebrity  of  his  dramatic  writings.  In  1719  he 
married  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Colonel  Yarbo* 
Tough,  of  HasHngton  near  York,  by  whom  he  had  three 
children;  Charles,  the  eldest,  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of 
Fontenoy,  in  1745 ;  the  other  two  died  young. 

When  Vanbrugh  was  in  France,  where  his  taste  for 
architecture  excited  him  to  view  the  fortifications  of 
the  country,  he  was  one  day  observed  by  an  engineer, 
whose  information  caused  him  to  be  secured  by  authority, 
and  sent  to  the  Bastile ;  but  he  was  soon  set  at  liberty. 

He  died  of  a  quinsey  at  his  house  in  Scotland- Yarcl^ 
the  26th  of  March,  1726,  and  is  interred  in  the  family 
Vault  under  the  church  of  St.  Stephen's  Wall  brook. 

Collet  Cibber,*  the  joint  author  of  The  Provoked 
Husband  with  Vanbrugh,  was  born  on  the  6tb  of  Nov. 
1671,  in  Southampton  Street,  Co  vent-Garden.  His 
father,  Caius  Gabriel  Cibber,  was  a  native  of  Holstein, 
and  came  into  England  to  follow  his  profession,  whicji 
was  that  of  a  Statuary,  some  time  before  the  Restoration. 
The  figures  of  melancholy  and  raving  madness  on  the 
two  piers  of  (lie  great  gate  of  Bethlehem  Hospital,  were 
by  him,  and  also  the  biisso  relievo  on  the  pedeiital  of  the 
Monument  of  the  great  fire  of  London  in  1666,  and  the 
fi^'ureis'  on  the  top  of  Trinity  College  Library  in  Cam- 
bridge. His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  William  CoUey, 
Esq.  of  Glaiston  in  Rutlandshire,  the  son  of  Sir  Anthony 
Collex,+  who  by  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  King 
Charles  the  First  reduced  his  estate  very  much.  In  1682 
he  was  sent  to  the  free-school  of  Grantham  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  about  1688  he  was  taken  from  that  school  to 
stand  for  the  election  into  Winchester  College,  being 
descended  hj  the  motlier's  side  fro^i  William  of  Wickham, 
the  founder;  but  he  was  not  successful.     His  father  was 

♦  Thrsft  fiarticulars  of  the  Life  of  Cibbfr  are  extracted  princi- 
pally from  The  B!o|i;raphia  DratnatlGa,  which  is  professedly  taken 
iirom  Cibber^B  oivo  Apology  for  his  Life. 

+  From  this  family  are  df»scended  Richard  Collcy  Marquit  of 
WeJIesJey,  ovd  Arthur  Lord  WeUioj;lOD, 
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8t  diat  time  employed  at  Cbatswerth  iu  Derbyshire,  by 
the  earl  (afterwards  duke)  of  Devonshire,  io  raising  that 
msgDifieent  seat.  To  him  he  wrote,  requesting  that  he 
night  be  sent  a«  soon  as  possible  to  the  university.  To 
this  request  his  father  assented,  saying  that  as  soon  as 
iis  leisure  would  permit,  he  would  go  with  him  to  Cam- 
Uridge;  but,  ia  the  mean  time,  sent  for  him  to  Chatsworth, 
tiiat  he  might  be  more  immediately  under  his  own  care. 

Before  young  Gibber  could  set  out  on  hi«  journey  for 
Aat  place,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  King  Wil- 
liam Hid.  had  landed  in  the  west;  so  that,  when  our 
author  came  to  Nottingham,  he  found  his  father  in  arms 
among  the  forces  which  the  earl  of  Devonshire  had  raised 
to  aid  that  Prince.  Cibber's  father  considering  this  a 
very  proper  opportunity  for  a  young  man  to  distinguish 
himself;  and  being  too  far  advanced  in  years  to  endure 
the  fatigue  of  a  winter  campaign,  he  entreated  the  earl  of 
Devonshire  to  accept  of  his  son  in  his  place,  to  ^yhich  his 
lordship  not  only  consented,  but  promised  that  when 
affairs  were  settled  he  would  farther  provide  for  hiin. 

From  Nottingham  the  troops  marched  to  Oxford,  where 
the  prince  and  princess  of  Denmark  met.  Here  the  troops 
continued  in  quiet  quarters  till  the  settling  the  public 
tranquillity,  when  they  were  remanded  back  to  Notting- 
liam,  and  those  who  chose  it  were  granted  their  discharge,, 
among  whom  was  our  author,  who  returned  to  his  father 
at  Chatsworth.  His  expectations  now  depended  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  promises  of  patronage  from  the  earl  of 
Devonshire,  who,  on  being  reminded  of  them,  diesired  his 
father  to  send  him  to  London  in  the  winter,  when  he 
would  consider  of  some  provision  for  him.  Here  a  fre- 
quent attendance  on  the  amusement  of  the  theatre  awaken- 
ed in  him  a  passion  for  the  stage,  which  he  determined  to 
adopt  as  his  profession,  and  iu  which  his  success  at  first 
was  very  small. 

In  the  year  1698  he  married  the  sister  of  John  Shore, 
Esq.  who  was  for  many  years  serjeant-trumpet  of  En- 
gland. In  1696  he  produced  his  first  Comedy,  Lovers 
last  Shift,  but  it  is  not  my  intention  to  speak  particu- 
larly of  his  pjays^  except  the  one  in  questioxu    TVikfey 
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are  in  general  lively,   but  partake,   and  some  of  them 
largely,  of  the  licentious  nature  of  the  age.    The  Careless 
Husband^  which  is  considered  an  elegant  Comedy,  and 
his  best  piece,  is  not  fit  forj-epresentation.    The  intention 
of  the  author,   in  his  final  moral,  seems  to  have  been 
good ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  piece,  and  the  chief  of  the 
.dialogue,  are  very  exceptionable.     The  same  moral,  the 
reclaiming  of  a  faithless  husband,  is  brought  about  in  a 
much   better  way  by  Hugh  Kelly ^    in   his  Comedy  of 
The  School  for  Wives^   and  also  by  Murphy  in  that  of 
The  Way  to  keep  Him;  but  the  latter  play  contains  mudi 
that  ought  to  be  omitted. 

Before  the  year  1711  Cibber  had  produced  13  of  the 
25  plays,  which  he  wrote  during  his  life.     In  that  year 
he  became  united  as  joint  patentee  with  Collier,  Wilks 
and  Doggett,  in  the  management  of  Drury-lane  theatre. 
•  And  afterwards  in  a  like  partnership  with  Booth,  Wilks 
and  Sir  Richard  Steele.    During  this  latter  period,  which 
did  not  entirely  end  till  1731,  the  English  stage  was  in  a 
Tery  flourishing  state :    But  on  the  deaths  of  Booth,  Mrs* 
Oldfield,  Mrs.  Porter,  and  Wilks,  who  were  its  principal 
supports,  Cibber  sold  out  his  share  of  the  patent,  and 
retired  from  the  public  business  of  the  stage,  to  which," 
however,  he,  at  a  few  particular  periods,  occasionally 
returned,  performing  at  no  less  a  salary  than  fkiiy  guineas 
a  night;  and,  in  the  year  1745,  though  upwards  of  seventy- 
four  years  of  age,  he  appeared  in  the  Character  of  Pan- 
dulph  in  his  own  tragedy  of  Papal  Tyranny,  altered  from 
Shakspeare's  King  John,  which  he  performed  with  great 
vigour  and  spirit. 

Of  another  of  Cibber's  Comedies,  The  Non^urbr^ 
produced  in  1718,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  say  a  few 
words,  especially  as  it  has  been  altered  by  BickerstafiT, 
and  now  maintains  a  place  on  the  stage  under  the  name 
of  Tlie  Hypocrite^  first  acted  in  1768.  The  original  of 
this  play  is  J'he  Tartuffe('The  Hypocrite,)  or  The  French 
Puritan^  of  Holier e^  which  Cibber  accommodated  to  the 
politics  of  his  day,  and  brought  out  under  the  title  of 
The  Non-Juror.  Possibly  Collier's  attack  upon  the  stage 
nighty   amongst  other  causes,  if  not  principally,  have 
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induced  him  to  make  this  attack  upon  that  party  of  which 
Collier  was  a  conspicuous  member.      A  passage  in  the 
play  would  possibly  determine  this,    but  I  know  not 
where  to  turn  for  certain  information.      Cibber  makes 
Dr.  Wolf  to  be  promoted  "  to  the  vacant  See  of  Thetford," 
as  one  of  the  sutfragan  bishops ;  and  the  Doctor  talks  of 
the  doctrines  laid  down  by  his  "  learned  Predecessor,  in 
his  Case  of  Schism ;^^  this  can  be  no  other  than  Dr.  George 
Hickesj  the  celebrated  Non- Juror,  who,  in  1694,  was 
consecrated  suffragan  bishop  of  Thetford,  in  which  situ- 
ation he  continued  till  his  death  in  1715.     Collier  had 
been  consecrated  a  Bishop  by  Dr.  Hicks,  but  whether  he 
succeeded  him  in  the  See  of  Thetford  his  biographer  does 
not  mention.      This  Comedy  has  certainly  considerable 
merit,  and  is  much  more  pure  in  its  dialogue  than  Cibber's 
pieces  in  general;  but  nothing,  I  think,  can  justify  the 
author  for  his  attack,  unless  he  had  authority  for  every 
act  and  sentiment  which  he  has  here  attributed  to  the^ 
Non-Jnrors,  and  that  not  merely  as  applying  to  one  or 
two  individuals,  but  pretty  generally  to  the  party.     The 
play  met  with  great  succew,  and  the  author  received  a 
liberal  present  from  the  King,  who  had  attended  the  re- 
presentation, and  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.    In  the  play 
of  The  Hypocrite  the  Character  of  Dr.  JVolf^  the  Non- 
Juror,  is  altered  into  Dr.  Cantwell^  a  Methodist.    The 
censure  here  is  equally  general,  and  appears  to  me  to  be 
given  without  sufficient  foundation.     Nothing,  I  think, 
could  justify  the  authoi'  but  giving  authorities  in  Notes 
for  each  act  and  sentiment;  and,  even  supposing  that  to 
be  done,  still  there  is  a  coarseness^  nay  frequently  an 
indecency  in  the  satire  which  is  very  revolting.     What 
Dr.  Hey  has  said  of  Foote  and  The  Minor  may  with 
equal  propriety  be  said  of  Bickerstqff^  s.vid  in  some  degree 
of  Cibber:  "  he  was  too  ignorant  of  Religion  to  ridicule 
*'  even  its  abuses  with  propriety." — "  He  seems  not  only 
"  to  want  theological  knowledge,  but  knowledge  of  the 
"  human  mind;  or  attention  in  entering  into  the  feelings 
"  of  rational  Christians.     Still,  I  would  not  fly  from  his 
"  ridicule,  I  would  examine  it  gravely,  in  order  to  f  oira. 
"  a  useful  judgment  from  it^  as  a  medical  persou  Nvoxxi^ 
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^^  examine  some  things  disgusting  in  their  nature. — I  can 
^^  conceiTe  the  very  abuses^  which  he  ridicules,  to  be  ri* 
^^  diculed,  by  Addison,  or  others,  in  such  a  manner  as 
^*  not  to  hurt  my  feelings."  (Lectures  in  Divinittf^  Vol. 
I.  p.  452.)  Bow  plays,  however,  contain  some  yaluable 
sentiments. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Eusden,  in  the  year  1730,  he 
was  made  Poet^laureat  With  the  salary  annexed  to  this 
office,  together  with  what  he  had  saved  from  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  theatre,  and  the  sale  of  his  share  in  the 
patent,  he  retired  from  public  life;  and,  in  the  year  1739, 
published  An  Apology  for  his  Life  in  an  8yo.  volume. 
As  it  is  many  years  since  I  read  this  work,  I  feel  incom*^ 
petent  to  give  any  opinion  of  Its  merits. 

Gibber  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  the  displeasure  ei 
Pope,  probably  from  an  accumulation  of  causes  of  which 
the  chief  was  party  spirit.      Besides  several  satirical 
strokes  interspersed  in  his  works,  in  the  latter  editions  of/ 
the  Dunciad^  Pope  dispossessed  Theobald  as  his  hero,, 
and  placed  Gibber  in  his  stead.    Gibber  expostulated  with< 
Pope  in  two  letters  ^'  in  which,"  his  Biographer  soys, 
*^  he  sometimes  appears  to  have  the  advantage  both  in- 
**  serious  remonstrance  and  jocular  raillery;,  and  from 
<^  the  tempers  of  the  two,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  at 
*^  the  time,  the  contest  was  more  painfut  to  Pope  than  to 
^  Gibber.     But  Pope's  satire  is  immortal,  whereas  Cib- 
**  ber's  sarcasms  are  no  longer  read.     Gibber  may  there-^ 
*^  fore  be  represented  to  future  times  with  legs  credit  for 
*^  abilities  than  he  really  deserves ;  for  he  was  certainly 
*^  no  dunce,  though  not,  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word,, 
*'  a  man  of  genius.  His  effrontery  and  vanity  could  not  he- 
*^  really  over-charged  even  by  a  foe.    Indeed  they  are 
^^  striking  features  in  the  portrait  drawn  by  himself."-^ — 
Aikin's  Gen.  Biog.  Vol.  n.  p.  698. 

In  1747  he  published  in  a  4to.  volume  The  Charfteier 
and  Conduct  of  Cicero  considered^  from  the  History  of 
his  Life  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Middieton. 

He  died  Dec.  12,  1757,  just  sa  he  had  completed  his 
86th  year.  His  biographer  speaks  of  him  as  having 
been  possessed  of  '^  great  humanity,  benevolence,  and 
"  xu^iversal  philanthropy,"   and  was  distinguished  for 
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''  continued  nctioiis  of  charity,  conpassioo,  and  bene- 
"  ficence",     Biog.  Pram*  Vol.  i.  p.  81. 


The  Comedy  of  The  Protok'd  Husband  stands  high 
io  the  estimation  of  all  admirers  of  the  drama,  and  has 
the  &Tst  pla^e  assigned  to  it  by  sereral.  For  myself  I 
iuiTe  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  when  I  consider  the 
general  tendency  of  the  moral,  the  propriety  of  many  of 
tke  sentiments,  the  elegance  and  point  of  some  parts  of 
the  dialogue  and  the  humour  of  others,  the  interest  ex* 
cited  throughout,  and  the  pathos  of  the  last  scene,  I 
know  of  no  comedy  of  superior,  or  even  of  equal  merit. 

Dr.  Blair,  in  his  Lectures,  (Lect.  xltii.  4th.  edit. 
Vol  III.  p.  377)  says  The  Prorolt'd  Husband  "  is,  per- 
'-  haps,  on  the  whole,  the  b^t  Comedy  in  the  English 
^^  Language.  It  is  liable,  indeed,  io  one  critical  objec- 
^'  tion  of  ha?ing  a  double  Plot ;  as  the  incidents  of  the 
"  Wrbnghead  fkroily,  and  those  of  Lord  Townly's,  are 
^^  separate  and  independent  of  each  other.  But  this^ 
"  irregularity  is  compensated  by  the  natural  characters, 
'^  the  fine  painting,  and  the  happy  strokes  of  humour 
^^  with  which  it  abounds.  We  are,  indeed,  surprised  to 
'^  iind  so  unexceptionable  a  Comedy  proceeding  from  two 
'^  such  loose  Authors ;  for,  in  its  general  strain,  it  is 
^'  calculated  to  espouse  licentiousness  and  folly ; '  and 
"  would  do  honour  to  any  Stage." 

Mr.  Ensor  says  of  this  Comedy,  that  it  ^^  would  be 
"  a  capital  performance,  if  the  two  plots  were  con- 
^^  nected:  its  spirit  and  moral  are  not  surpassed.'^ 
Independent  Man,  Vol,  II.  p.  89. 

With  respect  to  the  objection  against  what  is  called  the 
double  plot  of  this  play,  though  it  is  not  altogether  with- 
out foundation,  yet  I  think  it  has  less  force  than  is  com- 
monly attributed  to  it.  In  the  performance,  indeed,  as 
it  is  now  acted,  we  do  not  see  Lord  and  Lady  Townly 
and  Lady  Grace,  and  .Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Wrong- 
head  and  their  family  upon  the  stage  at  the  same  time  : 
but  yet  there  is  abundance  of  incident  to  connect  the  t^o 
families  into  on^  whole.  In  the  first  act  it  appearft  t)cffiit 
Lord  Townlj"  and  Sir  Francis  are  neighbours  Va  iii'ft 
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country  and  Tisit  there.  Manly,  the  edusift  of  Sfl 
Francis,  is  introduced  with  both  families,  and  is  on  thi 
eve  of  marriage  with  Lady  Grace,  Lord  Townly's  sister 
which  Lady  Wronghead  endeavours  to  prevent  by  ar 
artifice.  John  Moody,  the  servant  of  Sir  Francis,  \i 
introduced  into  the  presence  of  Lord  T.  and  Lady  Gi- 
lt appears  from  the  scene  between  Sir  Francis  and  Manl3 
in  the  fifth  act,  which  is  at  Lord  Townly's  house,  thai 
Lady  Townly  had  called  upon  Lady  Wronghead  th< 
evening  before  and  took  her  to  an  assembly  ;  and  in  th< 
play,  as  it  is  printed,  though  not  as  it  is  acted,  boti 
families  are  introduced  in  the  masquerade  at  Lord  Town- 
ly's house  in  the  last  scene.  The  play  is  considerably 
curtailed  in  the  representation  on  account  of  its  length, 
but  I  must  own  I  had  rather  see  the  whole  of  it,  with  a 
very  short  after-piece,  or  even  with  none  at  all,  than 
give  up  any  part  of  it  to  make  way  for  probably  far  in- 
ferior matter  in  an  after-piece. 

I  wiH  take  this  opportunity  of  observing,  that,  as 
some  of  the  characters  and  the  manners  of  this  play  are 
now  become  out  of  date,  (probably  from  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  this  play  having,  by  exposing  them^  shamed 
them  out  of  countenance,)  the  attempting  to  adapt  it  to 
the  present  time,  by  dressing  the  characters  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  day,  makes  it  an  heterogeneous  mixture^ 
'  and  that  it  should  be  performed  only  as  a  representation 
of  the  personages  and  manners  of  a  former  period,  and 
'  the  characters  should  be  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the 
time  in  which  the  play  was  written. 

The  Dramatic  Censor  has  a  very  abte  critique  upon 

this  play.     It  is  too  long  to  be  inserted  here,  but  is  well 

'  worth  the  perusal  of  the  reader  who  may  have  an  oppor- 

'  tunity  of  consulting  it^     One  sentence,  however,  I  shall 

adduce  in  support  of  what  1  have  just  said  respecting  the 

plot. 

*^.  This  comedy,  though  not  strictly  conformable  to 

'  ^'  the  nicest  rules  of  time  and  place,  is  nevertheless  suf- 

•  ^'  ficiently  regular ;  the  scenes  are  well  arranged,  the 

''  serious  and  ludicrous  happily  mingled  ;  the  plot  well 

^^  digested,  and  the  catastrophe  much  to  be  admired; 
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*'  the  language  of  the  polite  characters  is  leasy  and  ner- 
"  ?ous,  of  the  lower  ones  humorous  and  spirfted:  the 
^^  sentiments  are  adeq  bate  and  instructive^  seldom  tres- 
^'  passing  upon  delicacy,  and  the  moral  fs  an  excellent 
"  one,  shewing  how  follies  of  a  different  nature  involve 
"  domestic  concerns  in  different  perplexities.'*  Vol.  I. 
p.  208. 

I  shall  conclude  the  testimonies  in  farour  of  this  plaj 
with  that  prefixed  to  Belts  Edition  m  1791. 

''  The  Provok'd  Husband  Is  the  joint  performance 
"  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  and  Colley  Gibber,  and 
*'  perhaps^  as  a  compositfon,  superior  to  any  cotempo- 
"  rary  comedy,  as  well  from  the  nature  and  variety  of 
*'  its  characters,  as  from  what  is  not  so  generally  at- 
*'  tended  to,  the  sufficiency  of  its  moral. 

"  The  grand  object  of  this  play  is  the  correction  of 
^'  the  higher  folly  in  the  eccentric  errors  of  fashion  and 
"cultivation  —  and  the  chastisement  of  vulgar  folly 
*'  aiming  after  absurd  elevation,  and  journeying  to  a 
**  capital  in  an  utter  unacquaintance  with  life. 

"  With  the  persons  here  presented,  all  may  readily 
**  claim  acquaintance — Here  is  the  airy  levity  of  rank, 
"  and  what  is  also  to  be  found  there,  its  composed  re- 
"  fleeting  dignity — -Here  is  the  steady  and  sincere  Manly 
^^  — Here  is  also,  to  compare  with  some  illustrious  fe- 
*'  males  we  could  name,  the  polished  unerring  mind  of 
"  Lady  Chrace,  Here  is  the  sharper  preying  upon  in- 
"  capacity — ^and  Ignorance,  hunting  after  place  with- 
"  out  powers,  insensible  to  the  ridicule  of  situation 
"  unsustained — and  the  cub  of  the  father  running  his 
"  head  into  infamy  in  order  to  be  familiar. 

*^  What  in  life,  however,  does  not  invariably  happen, 
**  here  is  also  complete  detection  of  knavery,  and  an 
*'  entire  reform  to  thoughtless  dissipation. 

^*  If  such,  and  so  strong  be  the  ground-work  of  this 
''  Piece,  and  a  happier  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine,  it  is 
^^  but  justice  to  say,  that  all  the  heightening  to  be  be- 
"  stowed  by  sentiment  and  expression  is  here  perfect. 
"  The  language  is  extremely  nervous  and  terse;  the 
"  higher  scenes  have  that  rebound  of  sarcasm^  ox  oi  Ns\t^ 
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^^  which  preTents  si^tiety  in  situations  al^pxe  humonr*^ 
*^  The  lower  manners  here  are  faithful  and  diverting— 
*^  yet,  perhaps,  the  excitement  to  laughter,  if  we  ex-  * 
*^  cept  one  scene,  is  not  remarkably  strong  in  this  play» 
*^  — The  mind,  naturally  reaching  up  to  rank,  is  most 
^^  intent  upon  the  conduct  of  the  superior  personages  of 
•*  the  drama, — and  the  reformation  of  the  elegant  Lady 
^^  Townly  is  worked  up  with  so  masterly  a  hand,  that 
*'  perhaps  few  tragedies  have  greater  power  in  the  ex*^ 
*^^citement  of  the  tender  emotions." 

Mr.  Cumberland  has  made  objections  to  some  of  the 
sentiments  in  the  character  of  Manly,  which^  to  give 
them  their  full  effect,  shall  be  stated  in  his  own  words : 

^^  In  Lord  Townly  \  can  spy  no  fault :  in  his  morality 
^^  and  right  reason  I  discover  no  tincture  of  pedantry  or 
^^  parade,    I  will  not  say  the  same  for  Manly  :  his  cfaa-^ 
'^  racter  does  not  please  me ;  there  ii  a  rigidity  in  it  that 
^'  disgusts  me^  and  in  his  introductory  scene  with  Lord 
^^  Townly  and  Lady  Grace  in  the  first  act,  he  sets  out 
^^  by  volunteering  an  insinuation  to  ipy  lord,  which  he 
^^  more  clearly  explains  as  he  proceeds,  tp  be  that  of 
**  turning  Lady  Townly  out  of  doors,  expressly  saying, 
^^  that '  in  strict  justice  she  o^ght  to  go  rather  than  him- 
^^  ^  self  ;*  and  again,  when  Lady  Grace  remonstrate^  to 
**  him,  that '  this  is  fomenting  things,'  he  replies,  '  Fo-; 
^^  ^  mentations,  madam,  are  sometimes  necessary  to  dis-^ 
*^  *  pel  tumours :  though  I  do  not  directly  advise  my 
*'  ^  lord  to  do  this — ^This  is  only  what  upon  the  same 
**  ^  provocation  I  would  do  myself.'    Tbis  strikes  me 
^^  as  a  mean,  unmanly,  vulgar,  and  unwarrantable  way 
^^  of  creating  an   irreparable  breach  between  husband 
^^  and  wife ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  avows  it  to 
^^  be  the  very  measure  he  would  take  himself,  he  con- 
*^  ceives,  that  he  evades  the  just  interpretation  of  Lady 
^^  Grace,  by  the  sneaking  salvo  that  he  does  not  directly 
^^  advise  it.    The  reader  will  take  notice,  that  all  this, 
^^  while  nothing  has  been  previously  stated  against  Lady 
^^  Townly  to  provoke  this  virulence,  but  that  she  is  not 
^^  come  homef  and  is  likely  to  stay  out  late. 
^^  There  axe  many  seniunents  oi«LCw\a.t\^  ^«?«««t^Vi 
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^  this  gentleman  in  the  same  scene,  which  in  my  poor 
'^  opinion  do  no  honour  either  to  his  head  or  lus  heart ; 
^^  and  in  particular  I  should  doubt  if  he  is  correct  i|i 
^^  bis  moralitj,  when  he  finds  an  excuse  for  Lor^ 
*^  Townly^s  present  of  ^ye  hnndred  pounds  to  his  lady, 
*^  apon  the  ground  of  this  consolatory  reflection — 
"  '  that  the  greater  your  indulgence,  the  more  you  haTe 
"  '  to  reproach  her  with.'  This  Mr.  Manly  is  pleased 
^  to  offer  as  a  proof  that  he  is  ^  sometimes  upon  the  side 
'^  '  of  good-nature ;'  but  if  Mr.  Manly's  good-nature 
'^  leads  him  to  confer  favours  for  the  purpose  of  accumu- 
^  lating  reproaches,  I  should  be  apt  to  call  him  a  roost 
*^  malicious  benefactor,  and  much  such  a  friend  to  hli 
^'  fellow-creature  as  the  butcher  is  to  the  ox,  when  he 
^^  feeds  him  fat  to  fit  him  for  the  slaughter. 

'^  Before  I  quite  take  leave  of  Mr.  Manly,  I  shoul^ 
^'  add,  that  he  concludes  this  scene  with  a  piece  of  ih^ 
^  formation  respecting  his  connection  with  the  Wrong- 
'^  head  family,  which  he  communicates  to  liady  Grace. 
"  ^  I  enjoy  at  this  time  a  pretty  estate  which  Sir  Fran^ 
^^  ^  CIS  was  heir-at-law  to,  but — ^by  his  being  a  booby ,. 
^'  '  the  last  will  of  an  obstinate  old  uncle  gave  it  to 
<(  ^  me — *  and  the  obstinate  Mr,  Manly,  being  no  booby, 
'^  but  a  very  clever  fellow,  kept  it  with  as  little  justice 
^^  as  this  obstinate  old  uncle  gave  it  to  him.  I  can  only 
'^  say  for  myself,  that  I  have  more  respect  for  the  cha- 
^'  racter  of  the  disinherited  booby,  who  lost  his  legal 
'^  right  thro'  defect  of  nature,  than  for  the  successful 
'^  heir  who  superseded  him  in  that  right,  and  was  not 
''  ashamed  to  confess  that  what  he  got  without  merit 
"  he  retained  -without  mercy."- — Critique  on  The  Pro* 
vok^d  Husband^  p.  xxii. 

To  each  of  these  charges  I  will  reply  in  its  turn.  The 
first  is  that  Manly  suggests  to  Lord  Townly  the  idea  of  a; 
separation  between  him  and  Lady  T.  When  we  con- 
sider the  intimate  friendship  which  subsists  between 
Manly  and  Lord  T.  and  that  he  is  paying  his  addresses 
to  Lady  Grace :  That,  having  glanced  at  the  subject, 
and  checked  himself,  and  upon  that  Lord  T.  saying, 
^^  it  was  upon  this  very  head  I  wanted  to  &ee  ^ou«^  ti 
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TTiat  Manly,  plainly  perceiving  tliat.  it  is  Lord  T.'s  in- 
dulgence which  encourages  Lady  T. :  I  do  not  see  any 
impropriety  in  Manly's  stating  what  he  himself  would 
do  in  the  same  case ;  and,  when  we  consider,  that  Lady 
G.  is  present,  the  lady  to  whom  he  is  paying  his  ad- 
dresses, and  to  whom,  possibly,  such  sentiments  might 
not  be  pleasing,  I  cannot  but  consider  his  conduct  as 
candid.  And,  when  we  consider  further,  that  this  is 
the  very  conduct  which  Lord  Townly  follows,  and 
which  has  so  happy  an  effect,  that  it  lays  the  foundation 
of  their  future  felicity,  and  brings  about  the  moral  of 
the  play  which  is  so  peculiarly  interesting  and  re  so  much 
admired;  and  that  this  very  Mr.  Manly  is  the  person 
who  interposes  between  Lord  T.  and  his  wife,  (when  he 
is  determined  to  part  with  her,)  on  her  shewing  symptoms 
of  repentance, — I  must  own  that  his  conduct  appears  to 
me  to  be  at  once  wise  and  friendly,  and  that,  so  far  from 
*'  creating  an  irreparable  breach,"  he  is  only  the  ad- 
viser who  awakens  her  to  a  due  sense*  of  duty,  and  is  in 
fact  the  author  of  their  happiness. 

The  second  charge  against  Manly  is,  that  he  would 
have  Lord  Townly  "  confer  favours  for  the  purpose  of 
^^  accumulating  reproaches"  on  Lady  Townly.  I  can- 
not say  that  this  is  the  meaning  which  his  words  convey 
ta  my  mind.  I  understand  him  to  mean  merely  that  the 
greater  is  Lord  Townly's  indulgence,  the  less  excuse  she 
will  have  for  her  follies,  and  so  will  be  subject  to  greater 
reproach :  I  conceive  it  be  similar  to  the  advice  given  by 
St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xii.  20,  21.) 
^'  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ;  if  he  thirst  give  him 
'^  drink;  for,  in  so  doing,  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  ffre 
''  on  his  head.  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overconrre, 
^'  evil  with  good."  In  this  sense  certainly  I^dy  Grace 
understands  it,  who  fs  forward  to  take  her  sister's  part. 

The  third  charge  against  Manly  is,  that  he  has  kept 
possession  of  an  estate  left  him  by  an  uncle,  to  which 
Sir  Francis  was  heir-at-law,  had  he  died  without  a  will. 
What  injustice  there  is  in  this,  I  really  do  not  see.  Nor 
must  Sir  Francis's  being  a  booby  be  imputed  only  to  a 
defect  of  nature :  had  he  not  himself  neglected  to  improt e 
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the  talents  entrusted  to  his  care  ?  As  to  tite  merits  of 
the  two,  and  the  ase  they  make  of  their  respective  for- 
tunes, the  incidents  of  the  play,  in  my  mind,  abun- 
dantly justify  the  uncle  in  his  choice  of  an  heir,  who  not 
only  uses  the  fortune  he  left  him  to  honourable  purposes, 
but  also  preserves  the  disinherited  heir  and  his  family 
from  ruin. 

But  these  remarks  have  already  run  to  so  great  & 
length  that  I  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion. 

It  is  not  alwstys  in  pieces  which  are  the  joint  produc- 
tions of  two  authors,  that  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  and  appreciating  their  respective  labours  and 
merits.  In  the  case  before  us,  Gibber  has  enabled  us  to, 
do  this,  by  having  printed  Sir  John  Vanbrugh*s  papers  as 
he  left  them,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  editions  of  his 
works.  From  these  we  see  with  how  great  address 
Gibber  has  worked  up  almost  all  the  materials  left  by 
Vanbrugh ;  how  greatly  he  has  improved  upon  and  po- 
lished them,  and  how  firm  and  elegant  a  structure  he  has 
produced.  The  whole  of  the  catastrophe  is  the  w  ork  of 
Gibber,  and  in  that  he  has  varied  even  from  the  design  of 
Vanbrugh,  who  had  intended  to  have  represented  Lady^ 
Townly  as  having  forfeited  her  chastity,  and  to  have  made 
Lord  Townly  turn  her  away.  The  alter^ion  is  happy 
ia  every  sense  of  the  word. 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  the  Prologue  states 
that  the  play  was  undertaken  by  Vanbrugh  to  make 
amends  in  some  measure  for  the  errors  of  his  former 
Writings.  It  is,  then,  to  the  efforts  of  Collier  that,  in 
*11  probability,  we  are  indebted  for  one  of  the  best  plays 
h  our  own,  or  in  any  language ;  and  not  only  that 
Vanbrugh  lived  to  see  and  to  acknowledge  the  justness 
of  his  censures ;  but  also  that  the  stage  is  so  far  amended, 
that  some  of  his  plays  would  not  be  tolerated  now,  at 
least  not  without  great  amendment.  Nor  roust  we  fail 
to  pay  the  tribute  due  to  the  taste  of  the  audiences  of  that 
and  of  succeeding  jtimes,  who  have  always  received  the 
play  with  such  marked  approbation. 

Collier,  as  has  been  stated,  died  about  a  month  after 
Vanbrugh.     Had  he  lived  to  have  seen  this  con^dy  ^to« 
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tiuced,  surely  he  would  have  joined  In  the  general  ap- 
probation, and  at  most  have  censured  such  pass^es  a.s 
have  been  now  omitted  or  altered.  The  object  of  this 
comedy  certainly  coincides  with  what  Collier  himself  says 
of  ^*  The  business  of  plays*',  that  it  "  is  to  recommend 
*^  Virtue,  and  discountenance  Vice;" — "  'Tis  to  expose 
^'  the  singularities  of  Pride  and  Fancy,  to  make  Folly 
^  and  Falsehood  contemptible,  and  to  bring  every  Thing 
^'  that  is  ill  under  Infamy  and  Neglect." — A  Short  Vtez» 
&c.  p.  1. 

The  alterations  made  in  this  play  hftve  been  com- 
paratively very  few.  Vanbrugh  had  left  some  passages 
which  Cibber  did  not  think  proper  to  retain,  and  Qb- 
ber  had  introduced  some  which  are  not  fit  for  a  more 
refined  age.  One  has  only  to  lament  that  Cibber,  who^ 
during  a  space  of  five  and  twenty  years  previous  to 
this,  had  produced  nineteen  plays,  should  have  lived 
thirty  years  after  without  producing  more  than  -four 
pieces,  and  none  of  them  at  all  comparable  with  this. 
For  this,  however,  we  are  under  great  obligations  to 
him,  and  must  recofd  him  as  the  author  of  the  best 
comedy  in  the  EngKsh  language. 

Ute  copy  I  have  used  for  printing  this  play  has  been 
Beirs  edition  of  1780 ;  and  i  have  had  the  use  besides 
of  the  original  8vo.  of  1727 — 8,  and  the  second  editioti 
4>f  17^9. 

Clare  Holly  Oct,  16,  1811. 
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TO  THE  QUEEN* 


Mat  it  please  your  Majesty, 

7!ffjB  English  Theatre  throtof  itself^ 
ibitk  this  phty^  at  your  Majesty* s  feet ^  Jor  favour  and 
wpport. 

As  their  public  diversion's  ore  a  s/trong  indication  of 
(he  genius  of  a  people j  the  following  scenes  are  an  at» 
tempt  to  establish  such  as  are  Jit  to  entertain  the  minds 
of  a  sensible  nation  ;  and  to  wipe  off  that  aspersion  of 
barbarity^  which  the  virtuosi  among  our  neighbours 
have  sometimes  thrown  upon  our  taste. 

The  Provoked  Husband  is^  at  least^  an  instance  that 
4m  English  comedy  may^  to  an  unusual  number  of  days^ 
bring  many  thousands  of  his  Majesty^ s  good  subjects  tO' 
getheTy  to  their  emolument  and  delight^  with  innocence. 
And  however  little  share  of  that  merit  my  unequal  pen 
may  pretend  to,  yet  thape  the  just  admirers  of  Sir  John 
fanbrugh  ztill  allow  I  have,  at  worst,  been  a  careful 
guardian  of  Ms  orphcM  mu^e,  by  leading  it  into  your 
Majesty'' s  royal  protection. 

The  design  of  this  play  being  chiefly  to  expose  andre^ 
Jorm  the  licentious  irregularities  that,  too  often,  break 
Bi  upi>n  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  married  state  ; 
where  could  so  hazardous  and  unpopular  an  undertaking 
he  secure,  but  in  the  protection  of  a  Princess,  whose  eX" 
empiary  conjugalvirtues  have  given  such  illustrious  proof 
of.  what  sublime  felicity  that  holy  state  is  arable  ? 

•  QiccD  CaroliM*    See  Yah  U  p.  551.  £• 
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And  though  a  crown  is  no  certain  title  to  content ^  yd 
to  the  honour  of  that  institution  he  it  said^  the  royal 
harmony  of  hearts  that  now  enchants  us  from  the  throne^ 
is  a  reproach  to  the  frequent  disquiet  of  those  many  vu 
sensible  subjects  about  it^  who  (from  his  Majesty^ s  pa^ 
iernal  care  of  his  people)  have  more  leisure  to  be  happy: 
and  it  is  our  Queen's  peculiar  glory ^  that  we  often  see 
her  as  eminently  raised  above  her  circle^  in  private  hap- 
pinesSy  as  in  dignity. 

Yet  Heaven^  Madam ^  that  has  placed  you  on  such 
height^  to  be  the  more  conspicuous  pattern  of  your  sex^ 
had  still  left  your  happiness  imperfect^  had  it  not  given 
those  inestimable  treasures  of  your  mind  and  person^  to 
the  only  Prince  on  earth  that  could  have  deserved  them. 
A  crozony  received  from  any  but  the  haj^y  Monarch's 
hand  who  invested  you  with  this  which  you  now  adorn^ 
had  only  seemed  the  work  of  fortune;  but  thus  bestowed^ 
the  world  acknowledges  it  the  due  reward  of  Providence^ 
for  one  you  once  so  gloriously  refused. 

But  as  the  fame  of  such  elevated  virtue  has  lifted  ike 
plain  addresses  of  a  whole  nation  into  eloquencCy  the 
best  rq)eated  eulpgiums  on  that  theme ^  are  but  intrusions 
on  your  Majesty'' s  greater  pleasure  of  secretly  deserving 
them,    I  therefore  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself. 

May  it  please  your  Mqjesiyy 

Your  Majesty'* s  most  devoiedy 

most  obedienty  and 

most  humble  servant^ 

COPLEY  CIBBER. 
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TO  THE  READER. 
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AVING  taken  upon  me,  in  the  Prologue  to  this 
play,  to  gi?e  the  auditors  some  short  account  of  that  part 
of  it  which  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  left  unfinished,  and  not 
thinking  it  advlseable,  in  that  place,  to  limit  their  j  udg- 
ment  by  so  high  a  commendation  as  I  thought  it  deserved ; 
I  hare,  therefore,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  curious, 
printed  the  wht)le  of  what  he  wrote,  separately,  under 
the  single  title  he  gave  it,  of,  A  Journey  to  London^ 
without  presuming  to  alter  a  line:  which  the  bookseller 
will  sell  with,  or  without  The  Provok'd  Husband. 

Yet,  when  I  own,  that  in  my  last  conversation  with 
him,  (which  chiefly  turned  upon  what  he  had  done  to- 
wards a  comedy)  he  excused  his  not  shewing  it  me,  till 
he  had  reviewed  it,  confessing  the  scenes  were  yet  undi- 
gested, too  long,  and  irregular,  particularly  in  the  lower 
characters,  I  have  but  one  excuse  for  publishing  what  h6 
never  designed  should  come  into  the  world  as  it  then  was, 
viz.  I  had  no  other  way  of  taking  those  many  faults  to 
myself,  which  may  be  justly  found  in  my  presuming  to 
finish  it. 

However,  a  ju4icious  reader  will  find  in  his  original 
papers,  that  the  characters  are  strongly  drawn,  new, 
spirited,  and  natural ;  takeri  from  sensible  observations 
on  high  and  lower  life,  and  from  a  just  indignation  at  the 
follies  in  fashion.  All  I  could  gather  from  him  of  what 
he  intended  in  the  catastrophe,  was,  that  the  conduct  of 
his  imaginary  fine  lady  had  so  provoked  hita^  t\iat\xft  4a- 
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Signed  actually  to  have  made  her  husband  turn  her  out  of 
his  doors.  But  when  his  performance  came,  after  his 
decease,  to  my  hands,  I  thought  such  yiolent  measures, 
however  just  they  might  be  in  real  life,  were  too  severe 
for  comedy,  and  would  want  the  proper  surprize,  which 
is  due  to  ihe  exid  of  a  play.  Therefore,  with  much  ado, 
(and  it  w^as  as  much  as  I  could  do  with  probability)  I  pre- 
served the  lady's  chastity,  that  the  sense  of  her  errors 
might  make  a  reconciliation  not  impracticable;  and  I 
hope  the  mitigation  of  her  sentence  has  been  since  jusii- 
cfied  by  its  success. 

My  inclination  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  Sir 
John,*  I  soon  saw  had  drawn  the  whoje  into  an  unusual 
length;  the  reader  will  therefore  find  here  a  scene  or  two 
of  the  lower  humour,  that  were  left  out  after  the  first 
day's  presentation. 

The  favour  the  town  has  shewn  to  the  higher  characters 
in  this  play,  is  a  proof,  that  their  taste  is  not  wholly  vi- 
tiated by  the  barbarous  entertainments  that  have  beei^  so 
expensively  set  off  to  corrupt  it :  but,  while  the  repetition 
of  the  best  old  plays  is  apt  to  give  satiety,  and  good  new 
ones  are  so  scarce  a  commodity,  we  must  not  wonder  that 
the  poor  actors  are  sometimes  forced  to  trade  in  trash  for 
ti  livelihood. 

I  cannot  yet  take  leave  of  the  reader  without  en- 
deavouring to  do  justice  to  those  principal  actors  who 
have  so  evidently  contributed  to  the  support  of  this 
comedy:  and  I  wish  I  could  separate  the  praises  due'  to 
them,  from  the  secret  vanity  of  an  author ;  for  all  I  ca\i  say 
will  still  insinuate,  that  they  could  not  have  so  highly  ex- 
celled, unless  the  skill  of  the  writer  had  given  them  proper 
occasion.  However,  as  I  had  rather  appear  vain  than 
unthankful,  I  will  venture  to  say  of  Mr.  "VVilks,-f  that 
in  the  last  act,  I  never  saw  any  pas^on  take  so  natural 
a  possession  of  an  actor,  or  any  actor  take  so  tender 
a  possession  of  his  auditors Mr.  MillsJ,  too,  is  con- 
fessed by  every  body  to  have  surprized  them,  by  so  far 

•  Tbe  Gfiaracter  in  this  play  railed  Lord  Townly  is  Iq  The  Jouroey 
to  liOOdon  called  Sir  John  Lover ule,  E. 

t  lo  liOfd  Townly.       i  Mr.  Mai^y. 
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excelling  himself But  .there  is  no  doing  right  to  Mrs. 

Oidfield,*  without  putting  people  in  mind  of  what  others^ 

of  great  merit,   have  wanted  to  come  near  her -''nt^ 

not  enough  to  say,  she  here  out-did  her  usual  excellence. 
1  might  therefore  justly  leave  her  to  the  constant  admira« 
tion  of  those  spectators  who  haye<the  pleasure  of  Hving 
while  she  is  an  actress.  But  as  this  is  not  the  only  time 
she  has  <been  the  life  of  what  I  have  given  the  public,  so, 
perhaps,  my  saying  a  little  more  of  so  memorable  an 
actress,  may  give  this  play  a  chance  to  be  read,  when  the 
people  of  thiji  age  shall  be  aucostors^— -— May  it  therefore 
give  emulation  to  our  successors  of  the  stage,  to  know, 
that  to  the  ending  of  theyecM*  17^7,  a  cotemporary  come- 
dian relates,  that  Mrs.  Oldiield  was  then  in  her  highest 
excelleace  of  action,  happy  in  all  the  rarely-found  re- 
quisites that  meet  in  one  person,  to  complete  them  for  the 

stage She  was  in  stature  just  rising  to  that  height, 

where  the  graceful  can  only  begin  to  shew  itself;  of  a 
lively  aspect,  and  a  command  in  her  mien,  that  like  the 
principal  figure  in  the  finest  painting,  first  seizes,  and 
longest  delights  the  eye  of  the  spectators.  Her  voice  was 
sweet,  strong,  piercing,  and  melodious ;  her  pronuncia- 
tion voluble,  distinct,  and  musical;  and  her  emphasis 
always  placed  where  the  spirit  of  the  sense,  in  her  periods, 
only  demanded  it.  If  she  delighted  more  in  the  higher 
comic  than  in  the  tragic  strain,  it  was  because  the  last  is 
too  often  written  in  a  lofty  disregard  of  nature.  But  in 
characters  of  modern  practised  life,  she  found  occasions 
to  add  the  particular  air  and  manner  which  distinguished 
the  different  humours  she  presented ;  whereas,  in  tragedy, 
the  manner  of  speaking  varies  as  little  as  the  blank  verse 

it  is  written  in She  had  one  peculiar  happiness  from 

Bature,  she  looked  and  maintained  the  agreeable,  at  a 
time  when  other  fine  women  only  raise  admirers  by  their 
understanding ^The  spectator  was  always  as  much  in- 
formed by  her  eyes  as  her  elocution ;  for  the  look  is  the 
only  proof  that  an  actor  rightly  conceives  what  he  utters, 
there  being  scarce  an  instance,  where  the  eyes  do  their 


•  lady  Grace. 
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part,  that  the  elocution  is  known  to  be  faulty.  The 
qualities  she  had  acquired,  were  the  genteel  and  the  ele« 
gant;  the  one  in  her  air,  and  the  other  in  her  dress,  never 
had  her  equal  on  the  stage ;  and  the  ornaments  she  herself 
provided  (particularly  in  this  play)  seemed  in  all  respects 
ih^ paraphernalia  of  a  woman  of  quality.  And  of  that 
sort  were  the  charajcters  she  .chiefly  excelled  in;  but  her 
natural  good  sense,  and  lively  turn  of  conversation, 
made  her  way  so  easy  to  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  that 
it  is  a  less  wonder  if,  on  the  stage,  she  sometimes  was, 
what  might  have  become  the  finest  woman  in  real  life  to 
bave  supported. 

Theatre  Ro^al,  Jan.  27,  1727-8. 

C.  CIBBER. 
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This  play  took  birth  from  principles  of  truth^ 
To  make  amends  for  errors  past  of  youth* 
A  Bard,  that^s  now  no  more,  in  riper  days, 
Conscious  reviewed  the  license  of  his  plays : 
And  though  applause  his  wanton  muse  had  fir*d, 
Himself  condemnM  what  sensual  minds  admirM. 
At  length  he  ownM,  that  plays  should  let  you  see, 
Not  only  what  you  are,  but  ought  to  be ; 
Though  vice  was  natural,  'twas  nerer  meant 
The  stage  should  shew  it,  but  for  punishment. 
Warm  with  that  thought,  his  muse  once  more  took  flamO^ 
ResoW'd  to  bring  licentious  life  to  shame^ 
Such  was  the  piece  his  latest  pen  designed, 
But  left  no  traces  of  his  plan  behind.^ 
Luxuriant  scenes,  unprunM,  or  half  contrivM ; 
Yet,  through  the  mass,  his  native  fire  surrivM : 
Rough,  a$  rich  ore  in  mines,  the  treasure  lay, 
i  Yet  still  'twas  rich,  and  forms,  at  length,  a  play ; 
*In  which  the  bold  compiler  boasts  no  merit. 
But  that  his  pains  have  sav'd  you  scenes  of  spirit. 
Not  scenes  that  would  a  noisy  joy  impart. 
But  such  as  hush  the  mind  and  warm  the  heart. 
From  praise  of  hands  no  sure  account  he  draws. 
But  fixM  attention  is  sincere  applause: 
If  then*  (for  hard  you'll  own  the  task)  hi»  art 
Can  to  those  embryon-scenes  new  life  impart. 
The  living  proudly  would  exclude  his  lays, 
And  to  the  buried  Bard  resign  the  praise. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONJS- 


MEN. 

Lord  Townlt,  0/  a  rdgulat  life. 

Mr.  Manly,  an  admirer  of  Ladif  Grace. 

Sir  Francis  Wronghead,  a  country  gentlemanjr 

ISquirc  Richard,  his  son^  a  mere  whelp. 

Count  Basset,  a  gamester. 

John  Moody,  servant  to  Sir  Francis^  an  honest  ch 

Skrvant  to  Lord  Toxxmly. 

PoLNDAoE,  steward  to  Lord  Townl^ 

James,  servant  to  Manltf. 

Constable* 

WOMEN. 

Lady  Townly,  immoderate  in  her  pursuit  of  pleasi 
Lady  Grace,   sister  to  Lord  Townly^    of  exemp 

virtue. 
LipY  Wronghead,  wife  to  Sir  Francis^  inclined  \ 

a  fine  ladif. 
Miss  Jenny,  her  daughter^  pert  and  forzcard*. 
Mrs.  Motherly,  one  that  lets  lodgings, 
Myrtilla,  her  niece^  seduced  by  the  Count, 
Mrs.  Trusty,  Lady  Townly's  woman, 

Masqueraders^   &;c,. 


Time^i  less  than  fliree  daj^s.. 


THE 


PROVOK'D  HUSBAND. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE.    Lord  Tovmlt/'s  jfyartment. 

Lord  TojFNLYj  solus. 

Why  did  I  marry  ? Was  it  not  erident,  my  plain, 

rsfional  scheme*  of  life  >vas  impracticable,    \vith  a  wo-* 

aan  of  so  different  a  way  of  thinking? ^Is  there  one 

article  of  li  that  she  has  not  broke  in  upon  ? Yes— - 

ki  me  do  her  justice her  reputation— -—That — I 

have  no  reason  to  belicTC  is  in  question But  then 

hiw  long  her  profligate  course  of  pleasures  may  make 

ker  able  to  keep  it ^is  a  shocking  question  I  and  her 

presunvptron  while  she  keeps  it insupportable  \  for, 

OH  the  pride  of  that  single  virtue,  she  seems-  to  lay  it 
down  as  a  fundamental  point,  that  the  free  indulgence  of 
erery  other  vice  this  fertile  town  affords,  Is  the  birth* 
right  prerogatire  of  a  woman  of  quality — '^Amazing  I 
tliat  a  creature  so  warm  in  the  pursuit  of  her  pleasures, 
should  never  cast  onethought  towards  her  happiness— — 
Thus,  while  she  admits  no  lover,  she  thinks  it  a  greater 
merit  still,  in  her  chastity,  not  to  care  for  her  husband  ; 
and  while  she  herself  is  solacing  in  one  continual  round! 
of  cards  and  good  company,  he,  poor  wretch  !  is  left  at 

farge,  to  take  care  of  his  own  contentment ^'Tis  time, 

indeed,  some  care  were  taken,  and  speedily  there  shall 

be Yet,  let  me  not  be  rash Perhaps  this  disap* ' 

pointment  of  my  heart  may  make  me  too  impatient ; 
and  some  tempers,  when  reproach'd,  grow  more  untrac- 

table Here  she  comes I^t  me  be  calm  a  while. 

Enter  Ladif  Townlv, 
Going  out  so  sooa  after  diuour^  Madam! 
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Lady  T,  Why,  my  Lord  I  what  can  I  possr][)Iy  do  at 
home  ? 

Lord'T.  What  does  my  sister,  Lady  Grace,  do  at 
home  ? 

Lady  T,  Why,  that  is  to  me  amazing  I  Haveyeu  ever 
any  pleasure  at  home  ? 

Lord  T.  It  might  be  in  your  power,  madam^  I  con- 
fess, to  make  it  a  little  more  comfortable  to  me. 

Lady  T.  Comfortable  I  And  so,  my  good  Lord,  you 
would  really  have  a  woman  of  my  rank  and  spirit  stay 
at  home  to  comfort  her  husband.  What  notions  of  lif^ 
some  men  have  I 

Lord  T,  DonH  yon  think,  madam,  some  ladies^  no* 
tions  are  full  as  extravagant  ? 

Lady  7'.  Yes,  my  Lord,  when  the  tame  doves  live 
coop'd  within  the  pen  of  your  precepts,  I  do  think  theok 
prodigious  indeed. 

Lord  T.  And  when  they  fly  wild  about  this  town. 
Madam,  pray  what  mpst  the  world  think  of  them  then  I 

Lady  T.  Oh,  this  world  is  not  so  ill  bred  as  to  quar* 
rel  with  any  woman  for  liking  it ! 

Lord  T.  Nor  am  I,  madam,  a  husband  so  well  bred, 
as  to  bear  my  w  ife's  being  so  fond  of  it ;  in  short,  the 
life  you  lead,  madam 

Lady  T,  Is  to  me  the  pleasantest  life  in  the  world. 

Lord  T.  I  should  not  dispute  your  taste,  madam,  iC 
a  woman  had  a  right  to  please  nobody  but  herself. 

Lady  T.  Why,  whom  would  you  have  her  please? 

Lord  T,  Sometimes  her  husband. 

Laify  T.  And  don't  you  think  a  husband  under  the 
i^ime  obligation  ?  * 

Lord  71  Certainly. 

Lady  T.  Why,  then,  we  are  agreed,  my  Lord -For,. 

if  I  never  go  abroad,  till  I  am  weary  of  being  at  home 
-which  you  know  is  the  case — is  it  not  equally  rea- 
sonable, not  to  come  home  till  one  is  weary  of  bein^ 
abrrad? 

Lord  T,  If  this  be  your  rule  of  life,  madam,  'tis  time 
to  a^k  you  one  serious  question. 
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Lady  T,  Don*t  let  it  be  long  a  coming,  then     >   for 
lam  in  haste. 

Lord  T.  Madam,  when  I  am  serious,  I  expect  a  ser 
rious  answer. 

Ladj/  T.  Before  I  know  the  question  ? 

Lord  T.   Psha ! Have  I  power,  madam,  to  make 

pu  serious  by  entreaty  ? 

Lady  T,  You  have. 

Lord  7*.  And  you  promise  to  answer  me  sincerely  ? 

Lady  T,  Sincerely. 

Lord  T.  Now,  then,  recollect  your  thoughts,  and 
tell  me  seriously  why  you  married  me? 

Lady  T,  You  insist  upon  truth,  you  say  } 

Lord  T.  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  it. 

Lady  T,  Why,  then,  my  Lord,  to  give  you,  at  once,  a 
proof  of  my  obedience  and  sincerity — 1  think — I  married 
-—to  take  off  that  restraint  that  lay  upon  my  pleasures 
while  I  was  a  single  woman. 

Lord  T.  How,  madam,  is  any  woman  under  less  re- 
straint  after  marriage  than  before  it  ? 

Lady  2\  Oh,  my  Lord,  my  Lord !  they  are  quite  dif- 
ferent creatures  I  Wives  have  infinite  liberties  in  life, 
that  would  be  terrible  in  an  unmarried  woman  to  take». 

Lord  T.  Name  one. 

Lady  T.  Fifty  if  you  please — To  begin,  then, — in  the 
morning — A  married  woman  may  have  men  at  her  toilet; 
invite  them  to  dinner ;  appoint  them  a  party  in  the  stage- 
box  at  the  play ;  engross  the  conversation  there ;  call 
them  by  their  christian  names;  talk  louder  than  the 
players ;  from  thence  jaunt  into  the  city  ;  take  a  frolic- 
some supper  at  an  India-House  ;*  perhaps  in  her  gaiei6 
de  cosur,  toast  a  pretty-fellow;  then  clatter  again  to  this 

*  The  followiof^  Extract  from  a  Letter  written  S0on  after  the  Re» 
volution  by  Daniel  Finch^  earl  of  tiottingham^  |)f  inted  ki  Dalrym- 
ple*s  Memoirt  of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland  ^c.  Vol  II.  Appeo- 
diz  IL  p.  79,  will  shew  what  these  India  Homea  were«  Speaking 
of  the  Queen,  in  Jone,  1689,  he  says :— **  She  dined  at  Mrs.  Graden*s, 
**  the  famous  wonian  in  the  Hall,  that  sells  fine  ribhands  nod  head- 
**  dresses ;  from  thence  she  went  to  the  Jew's  that  sells  Iqdian  thinp;s, 
"*'  to  Mrs.  Fur^rygoo'^,  I>e  Yett's,  Wrs.  Harrison's  and  other  ludiai* 
*»  houses)   but  oot  to  Mrs,  Porter's,. (kough  in  \iec  Yia^%  n^^vv^ 
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end  of  the  town ;  break,  with  the  morning,  into  an  as- 
sembly; crowd  to  the  hazard-table;  throw  a  familiar 
levant  npon  some  sharp,  lurching  man  of  quality,  and 
if  he  demands  his  money,  turn  it  off  with  a  loud  laugh, 
and  cry you'll  owe  it  him,  to  rex  him,  ha,  hat 

Lord  T.  Prodigious!  f_A8ifle» 

Lady  T.  These,  now,  my  Lord,  are  some  few  of  the 
many  modish  amusements  that  distinguish  the  privilege  of 
a  wife,  from  that  of  a  single  woman. 

Lord  T,  What  law,  madam  !  has  made  these  liberties 
lesrs  scandalous  in  a  wife,  than  in  an  unmarried  woman  - 

Lady  T.  ^\  hy  the  strongest  law  fn  the  world,  customs 
—custom  time-out-of-mind,  my  Lord. 

Lord  T.  Such  custom,  madam,  is  the  law  of  fools  : 
and  it  shall  never  govern  me :  though,  in  some  cases,  in- 
deed, custom  is  the  proper  law  of  wise  men. 

Ladfj  T.  Nay,  then,  my  Lord,  ^tis  time  for  me  t^ 
observe  the  laws  of  prudence. 

Lord  T,  I  wish  I  could  see  an  instance  of  it. 

Lady  T.  You  shall  have  one  this  moment,  my  Lord  : 
for  I  think,  when  a  man  begins  to  lose  his  temper  a^ 
home,  if  a  woman  has  any  prudence,  why— she'll  fro 
abroad  till  he  comes  to  himself  again.  [^Going-. 

''  rans^d  Miv.  Potter  to  say,  tliatshe  might  as  well  have  hoped  foe 
**  that  honour  as  others,  roosidertng  that  the  whole  design  of  bring- 
**  ing  the  queen  and  king  was  managed  at  her  honse,  and  the  cnn- 
**  saltations  held  thi*rei  so  that  she  might  as  well  have  ilirown 
*^  away  a  little  money  in  raffling  there,  as  well  as  at  the  oiher 
**  houses;  but  it  seems  that  lord  Devonshire,  has  got  Mrs.  Porter  in 
**  he  laundress  t  she  has  not  mncb  conntenanre  of  the  qaeen,  her 
'^  daughter  still  keeping  the  Indian  boose  her  mother  had.'*——' 
*^  These  things,  however  innocent  in  themselves,  have  passed  the 
**  ceDsureof  the  town.  And  besides  a  private  reprimand  given,  the 
'*  king  gave  one  in  public,  saying  to  the  qneen  that  he**—**  desired 
**  the  next  time  she  went  he  might  go  too.  She  said  she  bad  done 
*'  nothing  but  what  the  late  queen  had  done.    He  asked  her,  if  she 

-*f  meant  to  make  her  her  example.  More  was  said  on  this  occasion 
**  than  ever  wns  known  before,  but  it  was  borne  with  r\\  the  svb- 
**  mission  of  a  good  wife,  who  leaves  all  to  the  direction  of  the 
«•  li^ — ,  and  diverts  herself  with  walking  six  or  seven  milesa  day; 
*<  and  looking  after  b^r  buildings,  making  of  fringes,  and  soch  like 
**  innocent  things;  and  does  not  naeddle  in  government,  tbougb  ihe 
•*  has  better  title  to  it  than  the  late  Queen  had."  p.  80. 

•  I  am  indebted  to  Mr,  Mahm  tot  tke  reference  to  tbii  Letter  t* 
elticidale  the  above  pueage. 
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Lord  T.  Hold,  Madam 1  am  amaz'd  you  are  not 

more  uneasy  at  the  Irfe  we  lead.  You  don't  want  sense, 
and  yet  seem  yoid  of  all  humanity  ;  for,  with  a  blush  I 
saj  it,  I  think  I  haye  not  wanted  love. 

Ladif  T.  Oh,  don't  say  that,  my  Lord,  if  you  sup- 
pose I  have  my  senses. 

Lord  T,  What  is  it  I  have  done  to  you  ?  What  caa 
you  complain  of? 

Ladif  71  Oh,  nothing  in  the  least!  'Tis  true,  you 
have  heard  me  say,  1  have  owed  my  Lord  Lurcher  an 

hundred  pounds  these  three  weeks but  what  then — 

a  husband  is  not  liable  to  his  wife's  debts  of  honour,  you 

know and  if  a  silly  woman  will  be  uneas;y  about 

money  she  can't  be  sued  for,  what's  that  to  him  ?     As 
ilong  as  he  loves  her,  to  be  sure,  she  can  have  nothing  to 
conplain  of. 

Lord  T.  Madam,  if  my  whole  fortune  thrown  into 
your  lap,  could  make  you  delight  in  the  cheerful  duties  of 
a  wife,  1  should  think  myself  a  gainer  by  the  purchase. 

Lady  T.  That  is,  my  Lord,  I  might  receive  your 
whole  estate,  provided  you  were  sure  I  would  not  spend 
i  shilling  of  it. 

Lord  T,  No,  madam,  were  I  master  of  your  heart, 
your  pleasures  wauld  be  mine;  but,  diflerent  as  they 
are,  V\\  ieed  even  your  follies,  to  deserve  li-^ — Perhaps 
you  may  have  some  other  trifling  debts  of  honour  abroad, 

that  keep  you  out  of  humour  at  home at  least  it  shall 

not  be  my  fault,  if  1  hare  not  more  of  your  company 

■ There,  there's  a  bill  of  five  hundred and  now, 

laadam 

Ladif  T.  And  now,  my  Lord,  down  to  the  ground  I 

thank  you Now  am  I  convinced,  were  I  weak  enough 

to  love  this  man,  I  should  never  get  a  single  guinea  from 
him.  [Aside* 

Lwrd  T-  If  ft  be  no  ofence,  madam 

Ladif  T»  Say  what  you  please,  my  Lord;  I  am  In 
that  harroonf  of  spirits,  it  is  impossible  to  put  me  out  of 
humour. 

Lord  T.  How  l<>ng,  in  reason  then,  do  you  thijok 
that  sum  ought  ta  last  yon  ? 
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Lady  T.  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  Lord!  now  you  have 
spoiled  all  again :  how  is  it  possible  I  should  answer  for 
fin  event  that  so  utterly  depends  upon  chance  ?  But,  to 
shew  you  that  I  am  more  inclined  to  get  money  than  if^ 

throw  it  away, 1  have  a  strong  possession,  that  with, 

this  five  hundred,  I  shall  win  five  thousand. 

Lord  7\  Madam,  if  you  were  to  win  ten  thousand, 
it  would  be  no  satisfaction  to  me. 

Ladi/  T,  Oh,  the  churl !  ten  thousand  !  what !  not  so 

much  as  wish  I  might  win  ten  thousand  ! ^Ten  thou* 

sand  I  Oh,  the  charming  sum  I  what  infinite  pretty  things 
might  a  woman  of  spirit  do  with  ten  thousand  guineas! 
Oh,  if  she  were  a  woman  of  true  spirit — she — she  might 
lose  them  all  again. 

Lord  T.  And  I  had  rather  it  should  be  so,  madam^ 
provided  I  could  be  sure  that  were  the  last  you  w^nld 
lose. 

Lad}j  T.  Well,  my  Lord,  to  let  you  see  I  design  to 
play  all  the  good  house-wife  I  can;  I  am  now  going  to  a. 
party  at  quadrille,  only  to  trifle  with  a  little  of  it,  at 
poor  two  guineas  a  fish,  with  the  Duchess  of  Quiteright. 

Lord  7'.  Insensible  creature!  neither  reproaches  nor 
indulgence,  kindness  nor  severity,  can  wake  her  to  the 
least  reflection  !  Continual  license  has  luU'd  her  into  such, 
a  lethargy  of  care,  that  she  speaks  of  her  excesses  with 
the  same  easy  confidence,  as  if  they  were  so  many  vir- 
tues.    What  a  turn  has  her  head  taken ! But  how  to 

cure  it- 1  am  afraid  the  physic  must  be  strong  that 

reaches  her         Lenitives,  I  see,  are  to  no  purpose r- 

take  my  friend's  opinion-*— Manly  will  speak  freely 

my  sister  with  tenderness  to  both  sides.    They  know 

my  case — I'll  talk  with  them. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Set.  Mr.  Manly,  my  Lord,  has  sent  to  know  if  youi 
lordship  was  at  home. 

Lord  T.  They  did  not  deny  me  ? 

Serv.  No,  my  Lord. 

Lord  T.  Very  well;  step  up  to  my  sister,  and  say,  1 
desire  to  speak  with  her» 
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Serv.  Lady  Grace  is  here,  my  Lord.         [Exit  Serv. 

Enter  Ladi/  Grace. 
Lord  T.  So,  lady  fair ;  what  pretty  weapon  have  you 
been  killing  your  time  with  ? 

Lady  G.  A  huge  folio,  that  has  almost  killed  me 
I  thiok  I  have  half  read  my  eyes  out. 

Lord  T.  Oh  I  you  should  not  pore  so  much  just  after    . 
dinner,  child. 

Lud^/  G,  That's  true;  bttt  any  body's  thoughts  are 
better  than  always  one's  own,  you  know^  "     *     • 
Lord  T.  Who's  there? 

Enter  Ser  va  nt. 

Leave  word  at  the  door,  I  am  at  home  to  nobody,  but 

Mr.  Manly.  [Exit  Serv. 

Ladi/  G,  And  why  is  he  excepted,  pray,  my  Lord  ? 

J^rd  T,  I  hope,  madam,  you  have  no  objection  to 

bis  company  ? 

Lady  G.  Your  particular  orders,  upon  my  being  here, 
look,  indeed,  as  if  you  thought  I  had  not. 

Lord  T.  And  your  ladyship's  inquiry  into  the  reason  ^ 
of  those  orders,  shews,  at  least,  it  was  not  a  matter  in- 
different to  you. 
Lady  G,  You  make  the  oddest  constructions,  brother! 

Lord  1\  Look  you,  my  grave  Lady  Grace ^in  one 

serious  word — I  wish  you  had  him. 
Lady  G.  I  can't  help  that. 

LordT,  Ha!  you  can't  help  it;  ha,  ha!     The  flat 
simplicity  of  that  reply  was  admirable! 
Lady  G,  Pooh,  you  tease  one,  brother  ! 

Lord  T.  Come,  I  beg  pardon,  child ^this  is  not  a 

point,  I  grant  you,  to  trifle  upon;   therefore,  I  hope 
you'll  give  me  leave  to  be  serious  ? 

Lady  G,  If  you  desire  it,  brother ;  though,  upon  roy 
word,  as  to  Mr.  Manly' s  having  any  serious  thoughts  of 
me — ^I  know  nothing  of  it. 

Lord  T.  Well ^there's  nothing  wrong  in  your  ma- 
king a  doubt  of  it But,  in  short,  I  find,  by  his  con- 
versation of  late,  that  he  has  been  looking  round  the 
virorld  for  a  vr  ife ;  and  if  you  were  to  look  round  the  wotld 
for  a  husband^  he  is  the  irst  man  I  would  gW^  to  ^  ou. 
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Lady  G,  Then,  ii^heneyer  he  makes  rae  any  oft'er, 
brother,  I  will  certainly  tell  you  of  it. 

Lord  T.  Oh  !  that's  the  last  thing  he'll  do  ;  he'll  ne- 
Ter  make  you  an  offerj  till  he's  pretty  sure  it  won't  be 
refused. 

Ladi/  G.  Now  you  make  me  curious.  •  Pray,  did  he 
crer  make  any  offer  of  that  kind  to  you  ? 

Lord  1\  Not  directly;  but  that  imports  nothing:  he 
is  a  man  too-well  acquainted  with  the  female  world*  to  be 
brought  into  a  high  opinion  of  any  one  woman,  without 
some  well-examined  proof  of  her  merit;  yet  I  have  rea- 
son to  belieye,  that  your  good  sense,  your  turn  of  mind, 
and  your  way  of  life,  have  brought  him  to  so  favourable 
a  one  of  you,  that  a  few  days  will  reduce  him  to  talk, 
plainly  to  me;  which,  as  yet,  (notwithstanding  our  friend- 
ship) 1  have  neither  declined,  nor  encouraged  him  %o. 

Ladi/  G.  I  am  mighty  glad  we  are  so  near  in  our  way 
of  thinking ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  he  is  much  upon 
the  same  terms  with  me:  you  know  he  has  a  satirical 
turn;  but  never  lashes  any  folly,  without  giving  due  en- 
comiums to  its  opposite  virtue :  and  upon  such  occasions^- 
he  is  sometimes  particular,  in  turning  his  compliment^^ 
upon  me,  which  I  don't  receive  with  any  reserve,  lest  hef 
should  imagine  I  take  them  to  myself. 

Lord  T.  You  are  right,  child :  when  a  man  of  merit: 
makes  his  addresses,  good  sense  may  give  him  an  answer^ 
without  scorn  or  coquetry. 

Ladi/  G.  Hush !  he's  hero 

Enter  Mr.  Manly,  ^ 

Man.  My  Lbrd,  your  most  obedient. 

Lord  T,  Dear  Manly,  yours 1  was  thinkFng  ta 

send  to  you. 

Man.  Then,  I  am  glad  I  am  here,  my  Lord Lady 

Grace,  I  kiss  your  hand What,  only  you  two !  How 

many  visits  may  a  man  make,  before  he  falls  into  such 
unfashionable  company  ?  A  brother  and  sister  soberly 
sitting  at  home,  when  the  whole  town  is  a  gadding !  I 
question,  if  there  is  so  particular  a  iite  &  Ute  again,  id 
the  whole  parish  of  St,  James's.  v 
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Lady  Of  Fie,  fie,  Mr.  Manly !  how  censorious  you 
are! 

Man.  I  bad  not  made  the  reflection,  madam  :  bat  that 
I  saw  you  an  exception  to  it Where's  my*I^dy  ? 

Lord  T.  That,  I  believe  is  impossible  to  guess. 

Man.  Then  I  will  not  try,  my  Lord 

Lord  T.  But,  it  is  probable,  I  may  hear  of  her,  by 
that  time  I  have  been  four  or  five  hours  in  bed. 

Man.  Now,  if  that  were  my  case 1  believe  I  should 

But  1  beg  pardon,  my  Lord. 

Lord  T.  Indeed,  sir,  you  shall  not :  you  will  oblige 
me  if  you  speak  out;  for  it  was  upon  this  head  I  wanted 
to  see  you. 

Man.  Why,  then,  my  Lord,  since  you  oblige  me  io 
proceed — if  that  were  my  case — 1  believe  I  should  cer- 
tainly sleep  in  another  bouse. 

Lady  G,  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Man.  Only  a  compliment,  Madam. 

Lady  G.  A  compliment ! 

Man.  Yes,  madam,  in  rather  turning  myself  out  of 
doors  than  her.* 

Lady  G,  Don't  you  think  that  would  be  going  too*  far  ? 

Man.  I  don't  know  but  it  might,  madam  ;  for,  m 
strict  justice,  I  think  she  ought  rather  to  go  than  I. 

Lady  G»  This  is  new  doctrine,  Mr.  Manly. 

Man.  As  old,  madam,  as  love^  honour^  and  obey. 
When  a  woman  will  stop  at  nothing  that's  wrong,  why 
should  a  man  balance  any  thing  that's  right  ? 

Lady  G.  But  this  is  fomenting  things— — 

3Ian.  Fomentations,  madam,  are  sometimes  necessary 
to  dispel  tumonrs :  though  I  don*t  directly  advise  my 

Lord  to  do  this ^Thts  is  only  what,  upon  the  same 

provocation,  I  would  do  myself. 

Lady  G,  Ay,  ay,  you  would  do!  Bachelors* wives, 
indeed^  are  finely  governed, 

Man.  If  the  married  men's  were  as  well — I  am  apt 
to  think  we  should  not  see  so  many  mutual  plagues  taJeing 
'tile'  air  in  separate  coaches. 
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Ladif  G.  Well,  but  suppose  it  your  own  case ;  would 
you  part  with  a  wife,  because  she  now  and  then  stays 
out,  in  the  best  company  ? 

Loj^d  T,  Weil  said.  Lady  Grace !  Come,  stand  up 
for  the  privilege  of  your  sex.  This  is  like  to  be  a  warm 
debate.     I  shall  edify. 

Man»  Madam,  I  think  a  wife,  after  midni^t,  has  no 
occasion  to  be  in  better  company  than  her  husband's*; 
and  that  frequent  unreasonable  hours  make  the  best  com- 
pany-—the  worst  company  she  can  fall  into. 

Lady  G,  But  if  people  of  condition  are  to  keep  com- 
pany with  one  another,  how  is  it  possible  to  bki  done, 
unless  one  conforms  to  their  hours  ? 

Man.  I  can't  find  that  any  woman's  good  breeding 
obliges  her  to  conform  to  other  people's  vices. 

Lord  T.  I  doubt,  child,  here  we  are  got  a  little  op  the 
wrong  side  of  the  question.  ^ 

Lady  G.  Why  so,  my  Lord  ?     I  can't  think  the  case 

so  bad  as  Mr.  Manly  states  it People  of  quality  are 

not  tied  down  to  the  rules  of  those  who  have  their  for* 
tunes  to  make. 

Man,  No  people,  madam,  are  above  being  tied  down 
to  some  rules  that  have  fortunes  to  lose. 

Lady  G,  I'm  sure,  if  you  were  to  take  my  side  of  the 
argument,  you  would  be  able  to  say  something  more 
for  it. 

Lord  T.  Well,  what  say  you  to  that.  Manly  ? 

Man,  Why,  my  Lord,  I  have  something  to  say. 

Lady  G.  Ay,  that  I  should  be  glad  to  hear,  now. 

Lord  T.  Out  with  it. 

Man.  Then,  in  one  word,  this,  my  Lord,  I  have  often 
thought  that  the  misconduct  of  my  Lady  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  been  owing  to  your  Lordship's  treatment  of  her. 

Lady  G.  Ha  I 

Lord  T.  My  treatment ! 

Man,  Ay,  my  Lofd,  you  so  idolized  her  befo/e  mar- 
riage, that  you  even  indulged  her  like  a  mistress  after  i^: 
in  shorty  you  continued  the  lover^  when  you  should  have 
takea  up  the  liusbanA 
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Ladjf  G.  Oh,  frightful !    this  is  worse  than  toother ; 
can  a  husband  love  a  wife  too  well  ? 
t    Man.  As  easily,  madam,  as  a  wife  may  lo^e  her  hus- 
band too  little. 

Lord  T.  So ;  you  two  are  nerer  like  to  agree,  I  find. 

Ladjj  G,  Don't  be  positive,  brother 1  am  afraid 

we  are  both  of  a  mind  already.  [^Aside.l  And  do  yoa,  at 
this  rate,  erer  hope  to  be  marrifid,  Mr.  Manly  ? 

Man.  Never,  madam,  till  I  can  meet  with  a  womaa 
that  likes  my  doctrine. 

Lady  G.  'Tis  pity  but  your  mistress  should  hear  it. 
Man.  Pity  me,  madam,  when  I  marry  the  woman  that 
will  not  hear  it. 

Lady  G.  I  think,  at  least,  he  can't  say  that's  me. 

[^Asidr* 
Man.  And  so,  my  Lord,  by  giWng  her  more  power 
than  was  needful,  she  has  none  where  she  wants  it ;  having 
such  entire  possession  of  you,  she  is  not  mistress  of  her- 
self. And,  it  is  lamentable  to  think  how  many  fine 
women's  heads  have  been  turned  upon  the  same  occasion  \ 
Lord  T.  Oh,  Manly,  it  is  too  true!  there  i^  the  source 
of  my  disquiet ;  she  knows,  and  has  abused  her  pow^r ; 
nay,  I  am  still  so  weak,  (with  shame  I  speak  it)  it  is  not 
an  hour  ago,  that  in  the  midst  of  my  impatience — I  gave 
her  another  bill  for  five  hundred  to  throw  away. 

Man.  Well,  my  I^rd,  to  let  you  see  I  am  sometimes 
upon  the  side  of  good-nature^  I  won't  absolutely  blame 
you ;  for,  the  greater  your  indulgence,  the  more  you 
have  to  reproach  her  with.* 

Lady  G.  Ay^  Mr.  Manly,  here,  now,  I  begin  to  come 
^  in  with  you.     Who  knows,  my  Lord,  but  you  may  have 
a  good  account  of  your  kindness  ? 

Man.  That,  [  am  afraid,  we  had  best  not  depend  upon. 
But,  since  you  have  had  so  much  patience,  my  Lord,  even 
go  on  with  it  a  day  or  two  more ;  and,  upon  her  ladyship's 
next  sally,  be  a  little  rounder  in  your  expostulations ;  if 
that  does  not  work         drop  her  some  cool  hints  of  a 
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determined  refortnation,  and  leave  her"      to  breakfast 
upon  them.* 

Lord  T.  Yon  are  perfectly  right.  How  valuable  is  $ 
friend  in  our  anxiety  ! 

Man.  Therefore,  to  divert  that,  my  Lord,  I  beg,  for  r 
the  present,  we  may  call  another  cause. 

Lad^  G,  Ay,  let  us  have  done  with  this. 

Lord  T.  With  all  my  heart. 

Lady  G.  Have  you  no  news  abroad,  Mr.  Manly  ? 

Man,  Apropos — I  have  some.  Madam ;  and  I  believe, 
,iny  Lord,  as  extraordinary  in  its  kind-   ■ 

Lord  T.  Pray  let  u«  have  it. 

Man.  Do  you  know  that  your  country  neighbour*, 
and  my  wise  kinsman,  Sir  Francis  Wronghead,  is  coming 
to  town  with  his  whole  family  2 

Lord  T.  What  can  be  his  business  here? 

Man.  Oh  I  of  the  last  importance,  1*11  assure  you - 

Ko  less  than  the  business  of  the  nation. 

Lord  T.  Explain. 

Man.  He  has  carried  his  election against  Sir  Johl^ 

Worthland. 

Lord  T.  What !  for ^for— 

Man.  The  famous  borough  of  Guzzledown. 

Lord  T.  A  proper  representative  indeed  ! 

Lady  G.  Piay,  Mr.  Manly,  don't  I  know  him  ? 

Man.  You  have  dined  with  him,  madam,  when  I  wa» 
last  down  with  my  Lord,  at  Bellmont. 

Lady  G»  Was  not  that  he  that  got  a  little  merry  be-— 
fore  dinner,  and  overset  the  tea-table  in  making  his  com^ 
ptiments  to  my  Lady  ? 

Man.  The  same. 

Lady  G.  Pray  what  are  his  circumstances  ?  I  knoi^ 
hnt  very  little  of  him. 

Man.  Then  he  is  worth  your  knowing,  I  can  tell  yon^ 
madam.  His  estate,  if  clear,  I  believe,  might  be  a  good 
two  thousand  pounds  a-year :  though  as  it  was  left  hira^ 
•— — .  ■  ■  -  .  -  - 

♦ ■ —  *•  Read  oVr  this ; 

^*  And,  after,  this:  and  then lo  bteukCu«t^  with 
**  What  appelite  yoa  have," 
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saddled  with  two  jointures,  artd  two  weighty  mortgages 
upon  it,  there  is  no  saying  what  it  is— But  that  he  might 
be  sure  never  to  ro^nd  it,  he  married  a  profuse  young 
tussy,  without  a  penny  of  motiey.  Thus,  having^  like 
his  brave  ancestors,  provided  hetrs  for  the  family,  he 
BOW  finds  children  and  interest-money  make  such  a 
bawling  about  his  ears,  that,  at  last,  he  has  taken  th^ 
friendly  advice  of  his  kinsman,  the  good  Lord  Dangle- 
court,  to  run  his  estate  two  thousand  pounds  more  in 
debt,  to  put  the  whole  management  of  what  is  left  into 
Paul  Pillagers  hands,  that  he  may  be  at  leisure  himself 
to  retrieve  his  affairs,  by  being  a  parliament  man* 

Lard  T.  A  most  admirable  scheme,  indeed ! 

Man.  And  with  this  politic  prospect,  he  is  now  upon 
iis  journey  to  London 

Lord  T.  What  can  it  end  in  ? 

Man,  A  journey  into  the  country  again. 

Lord  T.  Do  you  think  he'll  stir,  till  his  money  {9 
gone?  or,  at  least,  till  the  session  is  over? 

Man.  If  my  intelligence  is  right,  my  Lord,  he  won't 
lit  long  enongh  to  give  his  vote  for  a  turnpike. 

Lord  T.  How  so  ? 

Man.  Oh,  a  bitter  business ;  he  had  scarce  a  vote  in 
the  whole  town,  beside  the  returning  officer.  Sir  John 
vlU  certainly  have  it  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  and 
send  him  about  his  business  again. 

Lord  T.  Then  he  has  made  a  fine  business  of  it  indeed;. 

Man.  Which,  as  far  as  my  little  interest  will  go,  shall 
be  done  in  as  few  days  as  possible. 

Ladj/  G.  But  why  would  you  ruin  the  poor  gentle- 
man's fortune,  Mr.  Manly  ? 

Man.  No,  madam;  I  would  only  spoil  his  project, 
to  save  his  fortune. 

Lady  G.  How  are  you  concerned  enough  to  do  either? 
'  Man.  Whpr — — I  have  some  obligations  to  the  family,, 
madam:  I  enjoy,  at  this  time,  a  pretty  estate,  which  Sir 

Francis  was  heir  at  law  to ;  but by  his  being  a  booby, 

the  last  Will  of  an  obstinate  old  uncle  gave  it  to  me.* 


♦'  Sec  The  Editors  Frefacf  ^  p.  19-ii. 
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Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  \_To  Man,']  Sir,  here  is  one  of  your  servants 
from  your  hovse,  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

Man,  Will  you  give  him  leave  to  come  in,  my  Lord  ? 
Lord  T.  Sir — the  ceremony's  of  your  own  making. 

Enter  Manly'' s  Servant. 

Man.  Well  James,  what's  the  matter  ? 

James.  Sir ^  here  is  John  Moody  just  come  to  town; 
he  says  Sir  Francis,  and  all  the  family,  will  be  here 
to-night,  and  is  in  a  great  hurry  to  speak  with  you. 

Man.  Where  is  he? 

James.  At  our  house.  Sir;  he  has  been  gaping  and 
fltumping  about  the  streets  in  his  dirty  boots,  and  asking 
every  one  he  meets,  if  they  can  tell  him  where  he  may 
have  a  good  lodging  for  a  Parliament-man,  till  he  can  hire 
a  handsome  whole  house,  fit  for  all  his  family  for  the 
winter. 

Man.  I  am  afraid,  my  Lord,  I  must  wait  upon  Mr. 
Moody.  • 

Lord  T.  Pr'ythee  let  us  have  him  here;  he  will  divert 
us. 

Man.  Oh,  my  Lord,  he's  such  a  cub  I  Not  but  he's 
so  near  common  sense,  that  he  passes  for  a  wit  in  the 
family. 

Lad^  G.  I  beg,  of  all  things,  we  may  have  him :  I 
am  in  love  with  nature,  let  her  dress  be  never  so  homely. 

Man.  Then,  desire  him  to  come  hither,  James. 

[^Exit  James. 

Lady  G.  Pray  what  may  be  Mr.  Moody's  post  ? 

Man.  Oh!  his  maiire  d^  hotel^  his  butler,  his  bailitF, 
his  hind,  his  huntsman^  and  sometimes his  com- 
panion. V 

Lord  T.  It  runs  in  my  head,  .  that  the  moment  this 
knight  has  set  him  down  in  the  house,  he  will  get  up,  to 
give  them  the  earliest  proof  of  what  importance  he  .is  to 
the  public,  in  his  own  country. 

Man.  Yes,  and  when  they  have  heard  him,    he  wiH 

find,  that  his  utmost  importance  stands  valued  at 

sometimes  being  invited  to  dinner.  ^ 
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Lady  G,  And  her  Ladyship,  I  suppose,  will  make  as 
considerable  a  figure  in  her  sphere,  too. 

Man.  That  you  may  depend  upon :  for  (if  I  don't 
mistake)  she  has  ten  times  more  of  the  jade  in  her^  than 
she  yet  knows  of:  and  she  will  so  improye  in  this  rich 
soil,  in  a  month,  that  she  will  visit  all  the  ladies  that 
will  let  her  into  their  houses;  and  run  in  debt  to  all  the 
shopkeepers  that  will  let  her  into  their  books :  in  short, 
before  her  important  spouse  has  made  five  pounds,  by 
Ms  eloquence,  at  Westminster,  sh^  will  have  lost  five 
hundred  at  dice  and  quadrille,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
James's. 

Lord  T,  So  that,  by  that  time  he  is  declared  unduly 
elected,  a  swarm  of  duns  will  be  ready  for  their  money; 
uid  his  worship — ^will  be  ready  for  a  gaol. 

Man,  Yes,  yes,  tiiat  I  reckon  will  close  the  account  of 
this  hopeful  Journey  to  London — But,  see,  here  comes 
the  fore-horse  of  the  team. 

Enter  John  Moody,* 
Oh,  honest  John ! 

J.  Moody.  Measter  Manly !  I'm  glad  I  ha'  fun  ye. 
Giyemeabuss!  Why,  that's  friendly  naw.  I  thought 
ire  should  never  ha'  got  hither.     Weil,  and  how  do  you 

eIo,  measter? — ^I  beg  pardon  for  m^  bawldness 1 

did  not  see  'at  his  honour  was  here. 

Lord  71  Mr.  Moody,  jour  servant:  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  in.  London :  I  hope  all  the  good  family  is  well. 

*  *'  If  introducing  rach  a  person  as  John  Moody  into  the  presence 
'^  of  m  nobleman  ana  his  sister  can  he  justified,  it  may  be  truly  said, 
'*  that  be  gives  great  life  to  the  scene,  both  from  peculiarity  of 
**  dialect  suid  sentiment i  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  appearance,  we 
**  cannot  think  there  is  any  breach  of  clecorum ;  Lord  Townly  being 
**  possessed  of  a  sensible  affabilitv,  and  having  his  curiosity  raised  hy- 
'*  Manly's  picture  of  the  Wrongbead  family^  might  very  well  wave 
**  general  distioctipns  in  favour  of  honest  John  i  who  seems  one  of 
**  those  «npulished,  natural  productions  well  worth  investigation  t 
'*  if  •quality,  which  is  too  often  the  case,  never  stoops  to  a  view  o( 
**  the  lower  raiks  of  life,  but,  Kke  a  lion,  with  supercilious  ab« 
'*  stractlbn  «talks  only  is  its  own  circle,  it  must  be  very  deficient  in  a 
"  most  essential  branch  of  knofvledge.— Human  nature  is  n  volume  of 
**  ^eat  variety,  and  be  who  studies  it  most,  is  most  likely  to  be  prac- 
**  tically  wise;  wherefore  we  heartily  loin  with  Lady  Grace  la 
*'  *  loving  natnre  let  her  dress  be  never  so  homely*.'* 

Pramatic  Censori  Vol.  \.  ^  A^^« 
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/.  Moodi/,  Thanks,  your  honour,  they  are  all  in 
pretty  good  heart;  thof  we  have  had  a  power  of  crosses 
upo*  the  road. 

Ladi/  G,  I  hope  nsy  liady  has  had  no  hurt,  Mr« 
Moody  ? 

•/.  Maofkf.  Noa,  and  pJea^e  you^r  liadyship,  she  was 
oever  in  better  humour :  there's  money  enough  stirring 
now. 

Man.  What  has  been  the  matter,  John  ? 

J.  Moody.  Why,  we  came  up  in  such  a  hurry,  you 
mun  think  that  our  tackle  was  not  so  tight  as  it  should 
be. 

Man.  Come  tell  us  all— '[Lore?  T.  sets  a  chair  for  Ladjj 
G.  and  is  going  to  set  one  for  Manly  who  takes  one  for 
himself.  Lord  7*.  then  seats  himself^  und  J.  Moody  takes 
u  chair  and  sits  also.  Lord  T.  Lady  G,  and  M.  look 
ql  each  other  and  *m«7c.]— Pray,  how  do  they  trnvel  ? 

J.  Moody.  Why,  i'the  awld  coach,  roeaster;  and 
'cause  my  Lady  loves  to  do  things  hmidsom,  to  be  sure, 
she  would  have  a  couple  of  cart  horse$  icAapt  to  the  four 
eld  geldingpt,  that  neighbours  mij^t  see  she  went  up  to 
London  in  her  coach  and  six;  and  so  Gilqs  Joulter^  the 
ploughman,  rides  postilion. 

Man.  Very  well!  The  journoy  setsoiitasitshouWdo. 
^Aside"]  What,  do  they  bring  all  the  children  with  them 
too  ? , 

J.  Maady.  Noa,  noa,  only  the  y<>unk  'squoire^  aiid 
Miss  Jenny.  The  other  foive  are  all  out  at  board,  at 
half-«*crown  a  head,  a  week,  with  Joan  Grow^e,  at 
Smoke-'dunghill  farm^ 

Mtrn*  Good,  again!  a  right  English  academy  for 
younger  children. 

J.  Moody ^  Anon,  Sir  !  [Not  understanding  him, 

'  Lady  G.  Poor  souls !  What  will  become  of  them  ? 

^  J.Moody.  Nay,  nay,  for  that  matter,  JMada^n, 
^  they  are  in  very  good  hands  :  Joan  loveir.  'um  an  as 
*  thof*  they  were  all  her  own:  for  she  was  wet-nurse  to 

^  every  mother's  babe  of  um ^Ay,  Ay,  they'll  ne!er 

^  want  for  a  belly-full  there. 

^  Lady  G,  What  simplicity ! 
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'  Man.  And  these  we  call  good  folks !  What  work 
•  will  these  people  make !  [^Holding  up  his  hands.* 

Lord  T,  And  when,  do  you  expect  them  here,  John  ? 

J.  Moodi^,  Why,  we  were  in  hopes  to  ha'  come  yes- 
terday, an'  it  had  no'  been,  that  th'  awld  Weaze-bellf 
horse  tired :  and,  then,  we  w^re  so  cruelly  loaden,  that 
the  two  fore-wheels  came,  crash !  down  at  once,  in 
Waggon-rut-lane,  and  there  we  lost  four  hours  'foFe  we 
could  set  things  to  rights  again. 

Man,  So  they  bring  all  the  baggage  with  the  coach 
(hen  ? 

J.  Moodi/,  Ay,  ay,  and  good  store  on  it  there  is—-* 
Why,  my  Lady's  geer  alone  were  as  much  as  fiird  four 
portmantel  trunks,  beside  the  great  deal  box  that  heavy 
Ralph  and  the  monkey  sit  upon  behind. 

Lord.T,  ZfOdi/  G.  and  Man.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Ladt/  G.  Well,  Mr.  Moody,  and  pray  how  many  are 
they  within  the  coach  ? 

J.  Moodi/.  Why,  there^s  my  I«ady,  and  his  Worship; 
and  the  younk'  Squoire,  and  Miss  Jenny,  and  the  fat  lap* 
dog,  and  my  Lady's  maid,  Mrs.  Handy,  and  Doll  Tripe, 
the  cook,  that's  all — Only  Doll  puked  a  little  witk 
riding  backward ;  so  they  hoisted  her  into  the  coach-box, 
and  then  her  stomach  was  easy. 
Lady  G.  Oh,  I  see  them!  I  see  them  go  by  me.  Ha, 
ha!  [^Laugkmgm 

J,  Moodi/.  Then  you  mun  think,  raeaster,  there  was 
some  stow^e  for  the  belly,  as  well  as  the  back  too ;  ohil< 
dren  are  apt  to  be  famished  upo'  the  road ;  so  we  had  ftudi 
cargoes  of  plumb-oake,  and  baskets  of  tongues,  and 
biscuits,  and  cheese,  and  cold  boiled  beef— -««- And  then, 
in  case  of  sickness,  bottles  of  cherry  brandy,  plague- 
water,  sack,  tent  J  and  strong  beer  so  plenty  as  made  th' 
awld  coach  crack  again.  Fearful  enough  I  can  tell  you^ 
May  they  all  ^et  well  to  town,  I  aay. 

Man.  Ay,  ^d  well  out  on't  again,  John. 

J.  Moody.  Ah!  measter!  you're  a  wise  mon;  and^ 
for  that  matter,  so  am  I— Whoam's  whoam,  I  say :  I 
am  sure  we  ha'  got  but  little  i^ood  e'er  sin  we  turn'd  our 
hacks  on't.    Nothing  but  mischief  \  Some  thing  or  other 
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plagued  us  aw  th^  day  lung.  Crack,  goes  one  thin^  2 
bawnce,  goes  another!  Woa!  says  Roger — Then,  sowsel 
we  are  all  set  fast  in  a  slough.  Whaw,  cries  Miss  I 
Scream,  go  the  maids  !  and  bawl,  just  as  an  thof '  they; 
were  stuck.  And,  so,  this  was  the  trade  from  morning' 
to  night.  But  my  Lady  was  in  such  main  haste  to  h& 
here,  that  set  out  she  would,  thof  I  told  her  it  wa* 
Childermas  day. 

Man,  These  ladies,  these  ladies,  John 

J.Moody,  Ay,  measter!  I  ha'  seen  a  Httle  of  them: 

and  I  find  that  the  best when  shea's  mended,    won't 

ha'  inuch  goodness  to  spare. 

LordT.  Well  said,  John.     Ha,  ha! 

Man,  I  hope,  at  least,   you  and  your  good  woman 
agree  still? 

J.'Moody.  Ay,  ay,    much  of  a  muchness.     Bridget 

sticks  to  me :  the'  .as  for  her  goodness why,  she  was 

willing  to  come  to  London,  too-« — But  hauld  a  bit ! 
Noa,  noa,  says  I ;  there  may  be  mischief  enough  done 
without  you. 

Man.  Why  that  was  brayely  spoken,  John,  and  like 
A  man. 

J«  Moody.  Ah,  weast  heartl  were  measter  but  hawf 

the  mon  that  I  am Thof  he'll  speak  stautly  too, 

sometimes But  then  he  canno'  hawld  it no,  he 

canno'  hawld  it. 

hord  T,  Lady  T.  and  Man,  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

J,  Moody,  But  I  mun  hie  me  whoam ;    the  coach  will 

be  coming  every  hour  naw but  measter  charged  me 

to  find  your  Worship  out;  for  he  has  hugey  business 
with  you :  and  will  certainly  wait  upon  you,  by  that 
time  he  can  put  on  a  clean  neckcloth. 

Man.  Oh,  John!  I'll  wait  upon  him. 

J.  Moody,  Why  you  wonno'  be  so  kind,  wull  ye? 

Man,  If  you'll  tell  me  where  you  lodge. 

J,  Moody.  Just  i'  the  street  next  to  where  yourWorship 

dwells,    at  the  sign  of  the  golden  ball It's  gold  all 

oyer ;  where  they  sell  ribbons  and  flappits,  and  other 
sort  of  geer  for  gentlewomen. 
J/a/i*  A  naillmefs  ? 
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J.  Moody.  Ay,  ay,  one  Mrs.  Motherly's.  She  has  a 
couple  of  cleyer  girls  there,  stitching  i'  th'  fore-room. 

Man,  Yes,  jes,  she's  a  woman  of  good  business^   no 

doubt  on't 7 Who  recommended  that  house  to  you, 

John  ? 

J.  Moody.  The  greatest  good  fortune  in  the  world, 
suce^  for  as  I  was  gaping  about  the  streets,  who  should 
h>ok  out  of  the  window  there,  but  the  fine  gentleman  that 

was  always  riding  by  our  coach  side,  at  York  races 

Count Basset ;  ay,  that's  he. 

Man.  Basset !  Ok,  I  remember!  I  know  him  by  sight. 

J.  Moody,  Well,  to  be  sure,  as  civil  a  gentleman  to 
see  to 

Man,  As  any  sharper  in  town.  [^Asidch 

J.  Moody,  At  York,  he  used  to  breakfast  with  my 
Lady  erery  inorning. 

Man.  Yes,  yes,  and  I  suppose  her  Ladyship  will  re- 
turn  his  compliment  here  in  tow«i.  [^Aside* 

J,  Moody,  Well,  measter 

Lord  T,  My  service  to  Sir  Francis  and  my  Lady,  Johj). 

Lady  G,  And  mine,  pray,  Mr.  Moody. 

J.  Moody,  Ay,  your  honours;  they'll  be  proud  on*t^ 
I  dare  say. 

Man,  I'll  bring  my  compUments  myself:  so,  honest 
John 

#.  Moody,  Dear  measter  Moniy !  the  goodness  of  good- 
©ess  bless  and  preserve  you.  [^Exit,* 

Lord  T,  What  a  natural  creature  "'tis! 


*  The  fotlowio^Temarks  upon  this  scene  from  fhe  Dramatic  Censor* 
p.  196.  are  worthy  ot  a  ^lace  as  a  Note:  **  Moody's  familiar 
**  saluiatioo  of  Man1y«  his  intimai'mn  that  his  lady  Is  in  great  good« 
"  humour  from  a  free  circulation  of  cash ;  bis  account  of  t  he  equipage  | 
**  the  dIspoeitioD  of  the  younger  children  at  Joan  Grnwse*s;  the 
'*  misfortttoe  of  the  coach,  its  contents  of  Irve  lumber  within,  and 
**  Doo-esseotial  lumber  without;  ihe  cargo  of  provisions,  the  sue- 
**  cession  of  cross  etrents,  and  the  superstitious  stress  he  lays  on 
**  Childermas-day,  are  ludicrous  toihe  ^highest  degree,  and  as  highly 
'*  a  finished  piece  of  dramatic  aainting,  as  we  have  ever  met  with| 
'*  nor  can  any  thing  be  more  in  character  than  where  John  gives  him- 
**  self  such  superiority  over  his  master,  as  a  shrewd  and  resolute 
**^  husband;  indeed  every  line  of  this  scene  shews  a  rich  vein  of 
^  uniform  bumour." 

TOL.  II.  D 
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Lady  G.  Well,  I  can't  but  think,  John,  in  a  wet 
afternoon  in  the  country,  must  be  rery  good  company. 

Lord,  T.  Oh,  the  tramontane!  If  this  were  known 
at  half  the  quadrille-tables  in  town,  they  would  lay 
down  their  cards  to  laugh  at  you. 

Lady  G.  And  the  minute  they  took  them  up  again  they 
would  do  the  same  at  the  losers — But  to  let  you  see, 
that  I  think  good  company  may  sometimes  want  cards  to 
keep  them  together;  what  think  you,  if  we  three  sat 
soberly  down  to  pass  an  hour  at  Ombre?* 

Man.  I  shall  be  too  hard  for  you,  Madam. 
!  LadyG.  No  matter;  I  shall  haTe.  as  much  advantage 
of  my  I^rd,  as  you  have  of  me. 

Lord  T,  Say  you  so,  madam;  hare  at  you,  then* 
Here!  get  the  Om^re  table,  and  cards.  [^Exii, 

Lady  G.  Come,   Mr.  Manly 1  know  you  don't 

forgive  me  now. 

Man.  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  forgive  your 
thinking  so,  madam.     Where  do  you  imagine  I  could 
.  piiss  my  time  so  agreeably  ? 

Lady  G.  lorn  sorry  my  Lord  is  not  here,  to  take  his 
share  of  the  compliment— —*-But  he'll  wonder  what  is 
become  of  us. 

Man.  I'll  follow  ii^  a  moment,  madam 

l^Exit  Lady  Grace. 
•It  must  be  so  ■  She  sees  I  love  her-*— yet  with  what 
unoffending  decency  she  avoids  an  explanation?  How 
amiable  is  every  hour  of  her  conduct?  What  a  vile 
opinion  have  I  had  of  the  whole  sex  for  these  ten  years 
past,  which  this,  sensible  creature  has  recovered  in  less 
than  one  \  Such  a  companion,  sure,  might  compensate 
all  the  irksome  disappointments  that  pride,  folly,  and 
falsehood  ever  gave  me ! 

Could  women  regulate^  like  her^  their  lives^ 
What  halcyon  days  were  in  the  gift  of  wives! 
Vain  rovers^  then^  might  envy  what  they  hate; 
And  only  fools  would  mock  the  married  state. 

[Exit. 

*  i!/*Om^re  is  a  Spanish  Game,  ao  account  of  whicbma^beseeaia 
Xks  Compkat  Qamctterf  2od  £dltioo  io  1676. 
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ACT  II- 

SCENE,  Mrs,  Moiherly's  House. 

Enter  Count  Basset  and  Mrs.  MornERLY* 

Count  Bos.  I  tell  you  there  Is  not  such  a  family  in 
^land  for  you.  Do  you  think  I  would  have  gone  out 
vf  your  lodgings  for  any  body  that  was  not  sure  to  make 
you  easy  for  the  wietar? 

Moth.  Nay,  I  see  nothing  against  if,  Sir,  but  ihtt 
gentleman* s  being  a  parliament-roan ;  and  when  people 
may,  as  it  were,  think  one  impertinent,  of  be  out  of 
humour,  you  know^  when  a  body  couues  to  ask  for 
one's  own 

Count  Bos.  Psha !  Pr'3rthee  never  trouble  thy  head  ; 
Us  pay  is  as  good  as  the  Bank — Why,  he  has  above  two 
thousand  a-year. 

Moth.  Alas-a^day,  that's  nothing !  your  people  of  ten 
thousand  a-year,  have  ten  thousand  things  to  do  with  it. 

Count  Bos.  ^tiyy  if  you  are  afraid  of  being  out  of 
your  money,  what  do  you  think  of  going  a  little  with  fiie 
Mrs,  Motherly  ? 

Math.  As  how? 

Count  Bas.  Why,  I  have  a  game  in  my  hand,  in  which, 
if  you'll  croup  me,  that  is,  help  me.to  play  it,  you  shall 
go  five  hundred  to  nothing. 

Moth.  Say  you  do  ?— . — Why  then  I  go,  Sir  and 
now,  pray  let's  see  your  game. 

Count  Bas.  Look  you,  in  one  word,  my  cards  lie  thus 
^— ^When  I  was  down  this  summer  at  York,  I  happened 
to  lodge  in  the  same  house  with  this  knight's  lady,  that's 
now  coming  to  lodge  with  you. 

Moth.  Did  you  so.  Sir? 

Count  Bas.  And  sometimes  had  the  honour  to  break* 
fast,  and  pass  an  idle  hour  with  her ^ 

Moth.  Very  good ;  and  here,  I  suppose,  you  would 
have  the  impudence  to  sup  with  her,  and  pass  ap  hour 
profitable  to  your  purse. 

Couni  Bas.  Psha  I  pr'ythee  he^r  me*  ^ 

d2 
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Moth.  Is  this  your  game!  I  would  not  give  six-pence 
for  it.  What!  you  have  a  passion  for  her  pin-money — 
No.  no,  country  ladies  are  not  so  flush  of  iti 

CJount  Bas.  Nay,  if  you  won't  hare  patience- 

Moth.  One  had  need  hare  a  good  deal,  I  am  sure,  to 
hear  you  talk  at  this  rate.  Is  this  your  way  of  making 
my  poor  niece  Myrtilla,  easy  ? 

Count  Bas.  I  shall  do  it  still,  if  the  woman  will  but 
let  me  speak 

Moth.  Had  you  not  a  letter  from  her  this  morning? 

Count  Bas.  I  have  it  here  in  my  pocket ^this  is  it. 

\_Shews  it  and  puts  it  up  again. 

Moth.  Ay,  but  I  don^t  indyou  have  made  Iwy  answer 
to  it. 

Count  Bas.  How  can  I,  if  you  wonH  hear  me? 

Moth.  What,  hear  you  talk  of  anotlier  woman ! 

Count  Bas.  I  tell  you,  1*11  make  her  fortune— I'll 
marry  her ! 

Moth.  A  likely  matter!  if  you  would  not  do  it  when 
she  was  a  maid, 

Count  Bas.  Hey-day !  why  your  head  begins  to  turn, 
my  dear!  yo^  did  not  think  I  proposed  to  marry  her 
myself? 

Moth.  If  you  don't,  who  do  you  think  will  marry  her  ? 

Count  Bas.  Why,  a  fool 

Moth.  Humph !  there  may  be  sense  in  tiiat— — 

Count  Bas.  Very  good-  One  for  t'other,  then ;  if 
I  can  help  her  to  a  husband,  why  should  you  not  come 
into  my  scheme  of  helping  me  to  a  wife? 

Moth.  Your  pardon.  Sir ;  ay,  ay,  in  an  honoural:Je 

affair,  you  know  you  may  command  me-^ But  pray, 

where  is  this  dear  wife  and  husband  to  be  had  ? 

Count  Bas.  Now,  have  a  little  patience You  must 

know,  then,  this  country  knight  and  his  lady  bring  up 
in  the  coach  with  them  their  eldest  son  and  a  daughter,  to 
teach  them ^to  wash  their  faces  and  turn  their  toes  out* 

Moth.  Good 

Count  Bas.  The  son  is  an  unlick'd  whelp,  about  six- 
teen, just  taken  from  school:  the  daughter,  much  of  the 
eame  age,  a  pert,  forward  hussy,   who,   having  eight 
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thcrasaiid  pounds  left  her  by  a  grandmotber^  seems  to  haie 
a  mind 

Moth,  And  your  design  » to  marry  her- 

{JourU  Bos.  Look  yon,  in  short,  Mr8%  Motherly,  we 
gentlemen,  whose  occasional  chariots  roll  only  upon  the 
fonr  sees,  are  liable,  sometimes,  you  know,  to  have  a 
wheel  out  of  order;  which,  I  confess,  is  so  much  my 
ease  at  present,  that  my  dapple  greys  are  leduced  to  a 
pair  of  ambling  chairmen..  Now,  if,  with  your  assis- 
tance, I  can  whip  up  this  young  jade  into  a  hackney* 
coach,  I  may  chamce,.  in  a  day  or  two  after,  to  carry  her 
ID  my  own  chariot,  en  famille^  to  an  openu  Now, 
what  do  you  say  to  me? 

Moth,  Why,  I  shall  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  it.  But 
how  will  you  prevent  the  family  smoaking  your  design? 

Count  Bas»  By  renewing  my  addresses  to  the  modier. 

Moth,  And  how  will  the  daughter  like  that^  think  yon  ? 

Count  Bas.  Very  well— whilst  it  coiFecs  her  own 
afiair. 

Moth.  That'strue— ft  mustdo ^but,  asyonsay^ 

one  for  toother,  Sk ;  I  stick  to  that if  you  don*t  do 

my  niece's  business  with  the  son^  I'll  Maw  you  with,  the 
daughter,  depend  uponH. 

Count  Bas,  It's  a  bet — ^pay  as  we  gOj  1  tell  you;  and 
the  ^re  hundred  shall  be  staked  in  a  third  hand. 

Moth.  That's  honest— — But  here  comes  my  niece; 
^all  we  let  her  into  the  secret ^ 

Count  Bas.  Time  enough ;:  may  bel  may  touch. upon  itv 

EtUcr  MYBTILLjik. 

Moth.  So  niece,  are  ail  tiie  Eooms  done  out,  and  the 
beds  sheeted? 

Mtfr,  Yes,  Madam ;  but  Mr.  Moody  tells  us,  the  lady 
always. burns  wax  in  her  own  chamber,  and  we  have  none 
in  the  house. 

Moth,  Then  I  must  beg  your  pardon,  Count;  this  is  a 
busy  time,  you  know.  [^Exit  Mrs,  Motherly 

Count  Bas,.  Myrtllla,  how  dost  thou  do,  child  ? 

IShfT..  As  well  as  I  can  hope,  after  what  I  have  so&sedl 
from  a  base  seducer*. 
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Count  Bas.  Pgba!  hang  tliese  flielfiiidiolf  tliMiglits ! 
we  may  be  frieuds  stilL 

Mi/r.  Dull  ones^ 

Count  Bos.  Useful  on^  perhaps— —--suppose  I  should 
help  thee  to  a  good  husband  ? 

Mi/r.  I  suppose  youUl  think  any  one  good  enough, 
ihat  ^ill  take  me  off  o'  your  hands.  * 

Count  Bos.  What  do  you  think  of  the  young  country 
^Bquire,  the  heir  of  the  family  that's  coming  to  lodge  here  ? 

M^r.  How  should  I  know  what  to  think  of  him  ? 

Caunt  Bos.  Nay,  I  only  gi?e  you  the  hint,  child ;  if 
,may  be  worth  your  while,  at  least  to  look  about  you-— r 
Hark!  what  bustle's  that  without? 

Kfiter  Mrs.  Motherly  in  haste. 

Meik.  Sir,  Sir!  the  gentleman's  coach  is  at  the  door; 
they  are  all  come. 

Count  Bos,  What,  already  ? 

Moth.  They  are  just  getting  out! Won't  you  step 

and  lead  in  my  Lady?  Do  you  be  in  the  way,  niece;    I 
must  run  and  receive  them.  [Exit  Mrs.  Motherly^ 

Count  Bos.  And  think  of  what  I  told  you. 

[Exit  Count. 

Mt/r.  Ay,  ay;  I  have  enough  to  think  of  as  long  as  I 

liTC A  faithless  fellow  t  I  am  sure  I  have  been  tme  to 

him ;  and  for  that  Only  reason  he  wants  to  be  rid  of  me. 
But  while  women  are  weak,  men  will  be  rogues;  '  our 

*  foolish  vanity  draws  them  on  to  adore  us,  then  if  our 

*  shameful  frailty  yields  to  guilt,  this  puts  an  end  to  their 

*  devotion.     Such  courses  are  a  bane  to  both  their  joys 
^  and  ours. — But  here  comes  niy  aunt  and  thcf  company.* 

r 

Mr^  MoTULRLY  returns^  shezoing  in  Lady  Wrong* 
iiEADy  led  b^  Count  Basset. 

Moth.  If  your  Ladyship  pleases  to  walk  into  this  paiv- 
lour.  Madam,  only  for  the  present,  till  your  servants 
have  got  all  your  things  in. 

Ladif  Wrong.  Well^  dear  Sir,  this  is  so  infinitely 
obliging — ' — I  protest  it  gives  me  pain,  tho*,  to  turn  you 
out  of  your  lodging  thus. 
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Count  Bos.  No  trouble  in  the  least,  Madam ;  we  single 
fellows  are  soon  moved ;  besides,  Mrs.  Motherly's  my 
old  acquaintance,  and  I  could  not  be  her  hindrance. 

Moth.  The  Count  is  so  well  bred,  Madam,  I  dare  say 
he  would  do  a  great  deal  more  to  accommodate  your 
Ladyship. 

JLadtf  Wrong.  Oh,  dear  Madam ! — A  good,  well-bred 
Sort  of  a  woman.  [^Apaft  to  the  Count* 

Count  Bas.  Oh,  Madam !  she  is  v^ry  much  among 
people  of  quality;  she  is  seldom  without  them  in  her- 
house. 

L<idtf  Wrong.  Are  there  a  good  many  people  of  qua- 
lity in  this  street,  Mrs.  Motherly? 

Moth.  Now  your  Ladyship  is  here,  madam,  I  don't 
believe  there  is  a  house  without  them. 

Lttdif  Wrong.  I  am  mighty  glad  of  that;  for  really,  I 
think  people  of  quality  should  always  live  among  one 
another. 

Count  Bos.  'Tis  what  one  would  choose,  indeed, 
madam. 

JLadtf  Wrong.  Bat  where  are  the  childrai  all  this 
while  il 

Moth.  ISr  Francis,  madam,  I  believe,  is  taking  care 
of  them. 

SirFrm.  [WUhin.']^  John  Moody!  stay  you  by  the 
coach,  and  see  all  our  things  out Come,  children. 

Moth.  Here  they  are,  madam. 
Enter  Sir  FRANciSy  ^Squire  Richard^  Sf  Miss  JENSVi 

Sir  Fran.  Well,  Count,  I  mun  say  it,  this  was  koynd 
indeed. 

Count  Bas.  Sir  Francis,  give  me  leave  to  bid  you  wel-^ 
come  to  London. 

Sir  Fran.  Pshal  how  dost  do,  mon  ? I'm  glad  t<f 

see  thee!  A  good  sort  of  a  house  this ! 

Count  Bas.  Is  not  that  Master  Richard? 

Sir  Fran.  Ey,  ey,  that's  young  hopeful ^Whydosl 

notbaw,  Dick? 

^Squ.  Rich.  So  I  do,  feyther. 

Count  Bas.  Sir  I'm  glad  to  see  you ^I  protest  Mrs. 

Jane  is  grown  so,  I  should  not  have  knowa  heT. 
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Sir  Fran.  Come  forward,  Jenny. 

Jenny.  Sure,  papa  \  do  you  think  I  don't  know  how 
to  behave  myself? 

Count  Bas.  If  I  hare  permission  to  approach  her,  Sir 
Francis.  \_Bovds  affectedly, 

Jenny.  Sir !  I'm  in  such  a  frightful  pickle 

Count  Bus,  £veFy  dress  that'»  proper  must  become 
you,  madam you  have  been  a  long  journey. 

Jenny.  I  hope  you  will  see  me  hi  a  better,  to-morrow, 
Sir.    ,  [^Lady  Wrong,  whispers  Mrs.  Moth, 

pointing  to  Myrtilla. 

Moth.  Only  a  niece  of  mine,  madam,  that  lives  witk 
me :  she  will  be  proud  to  give  your  Lady shrp  any  assist-* 
ance  in  her  power. 

Lady  Wrong.  A  pretty  sort  of  a  young  woman- 
Jenny,  you  two  must  be  acquainted. 

Jenny.  Oh,  mamma,  I  am  never  strange  in  a  strange 
place.  [Runs  up  to  Myrtilla  and  takes  her  hand, 

Myr.  You  de  me  a  great  deal  of  honour,  madam — 
nadam,  your  Ladyship's  welcome  to  London. 

Jenny.  Mamma,  I  like  her  prodigiously  f~  she  called 
me  my  Ladyship.  » 

'iS'gii.  Rich.  Pr»y^  mother,  mayn't  I  be  Acquainted 
with  her  too  ? 

;   Ifody  Wrong.  You,  you  clown ;  stay  till  you  learn  a 
little  more  breeding  &rst. 

Sir  Fran.  My  Lady  Wronghead !  why  do  you  baulk 
the  lad  ?  how  should  he  ever  karvn  breeding^  if  he  does 
not  put  himself  forward  I 

^Squ.  Rich,  Why,  ay,  feyther,  does  mother  think  'at 
I'd  be  uncivil  to  her  ? 

Myr.  Master  has  so  much  good  humour,  madam,  he 
would  soon  gain  upon  any  body. 

[He  shakes  Myr.  roughly  by  the  hand. 

^Squ.  Rich.  Lo'  you  there,  mother:  and  you  would 
but  be  quiet,  she  and  I  should  do  well  enough. 

Lady  Wrong.  Why,   how  now,  sirrah  I    Boys  must 
'  not  be  so  familar. 

"S^u,  Rich,  l^^hy,  atn'  I  know  nobody^  how  mun  I 
pass  my  time  here^  in  a  strange  pVacel  IJ^oni  A^^ia^Ti^  V^ 
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j    ftnd  sister,  forsooth,  sometimes,  in  an  aftemoon^  may 
play  at  one  aod  thirty  bone^ce,^  purely. 

Jenny,  Speak  for  yourself,  sir  5.  d'ye  thiok  I  play  at 
such  clownish  games  2 

^Squ,  Rich.  Why  and  you  woant  yo*  ma'  let  it  aloane; 
then  she  and  f ,  mayhap,  will  have  a:  b&wt  at  aii-foars^ 
without  you. 

Sir  Fran.  Noa,.  Noa,  Dick,  that  won't  do  neither  f 
you  mun  learn  to  make  one  at  Ombre  here,  ehiid. 

Myr»  If  Master  pleases,  I'll  shew  it  him» 

^Squ,  Rich,  What !  the  Humber  I  Hoy  day  t  why  doe$ 
our  river  run  to  this  tawn,  feyther? 

Sir  Fran\  Pooh  I  you  silly  tony!  Ombre  \6  ageam  at 
cards^  that  the  better  sort  of  people  play  three  togethei^ 
at. 

''Sqii,  Rick.  Nay  the  moare  the  merrier,  I  say;  but 
sister  is  always  so  cross-grain'd — r- 

Jenny,  This  boy  is  enough  to  deaf  people and  one 

has  really  been  stuff'd  up  in  a  coach  so  long,    that 

^"Pray,  Madam* could  not  1  get  a-  little 

powder  for  my  hair  I 

Mtf$t.  If  you  please  to  eome  along  with  me^  madam.- 

[Exeunt  Myr.  and  Jenny^ 

Sir  Frait.  And  you,>  Dick,  go  look  after  John  Moody 
and  all  onr  things. 

^Squ.  Rich.  So  I  will,  feyther,.  and.T^en  I  meet  with 
sister  and  her  compsuiion  again,  FU  have  a  little  game 
with  'em.  [Exit* 

Lady  Wrong.  Well^  Count,  I  hope  you  won't  so  far 
change  your  lodgings,  but  you  will  come,  and  be  at  home 
here  sometimes? 

Sir  Fran.  Ay  I  ay!  pr'ythec.  come  and  take  a  bit  of 
mutton  with  us,  naw  and  tan,  when  thouh'st  naught  to 
do. 

Count  Bas.  Well,  Sir  Francis,  you  shall  find  I'll  make 
fcot  very  little  ceremony. 

iSfrr  Fran.  Why,  ay  now,  that's  hearty ! 


*  An  account  of  the  ^me  of  Bon«-^ce  mvty  be  seen  in  The  Cod»* 
f leat  Gaiocsfer  meotioBed  t»efore,  p.  50« 

JD3 
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Moth,  Will  your  Ladyship  please  to  refresh  yourseK 
with  a  dish  of  tea,  after  your  fatigue?  I  think  I  haye 
pretty  good. 

Ladif  Wrong,  If  you  please,  Mrs.  Motherly ;  but  I 
believe  we  had  best  hare  it  above  stairs. 

Moth,  Very  well,  madam:  it  shall  be  ready  imme- 
diately. [Exit  Mrs,  Motherly^ 

Lady  Wrong.  Won't  you  walk  up,  sir? 

Sir  Fran,  Moody ! 

Count  Bos.  Shan^t  we  stay,  for  Str  Francis,  madam  ? 

Ladif  Wrong.  Don't  mind  him:  he  will  come  if  he 
likes  it. 

Sir  Fran.  Ay !  ay !  ne'er  heed  me 1  ha'  things  to 

look  after.  [ExeurU  Lady  Wrong,  ami  Count  Ba9, 

Enter  John  Moody. 

J.  Mnodtf,  IKd  your  Worship  want  muh? 

Sir  Fran.  Ay,  is  the  coach  cleared,  and  all  our  thingj 
in? 

J.Moody,  Aw  but  a  few  band-boxes,  andthenool 

that's  left  o'the  goose  poy But  th'  monkey  has  gin  ui 

the  slip,  I  think 1  suppose  he's  gone  to  see  his  re- 

lations;  for  here  looks  to  be  a  power  of  um  in  this  tawr 
■ but  heavy  Ralph  is  skawered  after  him. 

Sir  Fran,  Why,  let  him  go  I  no  matter  and  the  hawnds 

had  had  him  a  mouth  agoa. ^butl  wish  the  coach  and 

horses  were  got  safe  to  the  inn!  This  is  a  sharp  tawn. 
we  mun  look  about  us  here,  John ;  therefore  I  would 
have  you  goe  alung  with  Roger,  and  see  that  nobody  runj 
away  with  them  before  they  get  to  the  stable. 

J,  Moody,  Alas-a-day,  Sir,  I  'belieye  our  awld  cattl< 

won't  yeasily  be  run  away  with  to-n^ht but  howsomd* 

ever,  we^st  ta'  the  best  care  we  can  of  um,  poor  sawls. 

Sir  Fran.  Well,  well!  make  haste  them— - 

^Moody  goes  out  J  and  returns 

J.  Moody.  Here's  Master  Monly  come  to  -v^ftk  upo' 
your  Worship ! 

Sir  Fran,  Wheere  is  he? 

J.  Moody.  Just  coming  in  at  threrftould. 

^ir  Fran.  Then  goft  about  yovr  biuiness. 

[ExU  Mo9d3. 
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Enier  Manly. 
Cousin  Monly !  Sir,  I  ara  your  very  humble  serrant. 

Man.  I  heard  you  were  come,  Sir  Francis — and — . 

Sir  Fran,  This  wastso  kindly  done  of  you  naw. 

Man.  I  wish  you  may  think  it  so,  cousin !  for,  I  con^ 
fess,  I  should  haye  been  better  pleased  to  hi^ye  seen  you 
m  any  other  place. 

Sir  Fran.  How  soa,  Sir? 

Man.  Nay,  'tis  for  your  own  sake;  I'm  not  concerned. 

Sir  Fran.  Look  you,  cousin;  thof  I  know  you  wish 
me  well;  yet  I  don't  question  I  shall  give  you  such 
weighty  reasons  for  what  I  hare  done,  that  you  will  say. 
Sir,  this  is  the  wisest  journey  that  ever  I  made  in  my  life. 

Man.  I  think  it  ought  to  be,  cousin ;  for  1  believe,  you 

will  find  it  the  most  expensive  one ^your  election  did 

not  cost  you  a  trifle,  I  suppose? 

Sir  Fran.  Why  ay !  it's  true !  That— that  did  lick  a 
little;  but  if  a  man's  wise,  (and  I  han't  fawn'd  yet  that 
Tin  a  fool)  there  are  ways,  cousin,  to  Ikk  one's  self 
ivhole  agstin. 

Man.  Nay,  if  you  have  that  secret 

Sir  Fran.  Don't  you  be  fearful,  cousin ^you'll  find 

that  I  know  sometliing. 

Man.  If  it  be  any  thing  for  your  good,  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  it  too. 

Sir  Fran.  In  short,  then,  I  have  a  friend  in  a  corner, 
that  has  let  me  a  little  into  what's  what,  at  Westminster 
- — ^that's  one  thing. 

Man.  Very  well !  but  what  good  is  that  to  do  you  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Why  not  me,  as  much  as  it  does  other  folks  ? 

M(m.  Other  people,  I  doubt,  have  the  advantage  of 
different  qualifications. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  ay!  there's  it  naw!  you'll  say  that  I 

have  lived  all  my  days  i'the  country what  then 

I'm  o^the  quorum -I  have  been  at  sessions,  and  I. have 

made  speeches  there !  ay,  and  at  Testry  too   >         aud 

mayhap  they  may  find  here, that  I  have  brought 

my  tongue  up  to  towa  with  me!  Dye  take  me,  na^? 

Man.  If  I  take  your  case  right,  cousin,  I 'am  afraid 
the  first  occasion  you  will  have  for  your  eloc^ueuce  h&ie^ 
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M  ill  be,  to  shew  that  you  hare  not  any  right  to  make  use 
of  it  at  all. 

Sir  Fran.  How  d'ye  mean  ? 

M<m.  That  Sir  John  Worthland  kas  lodged  a  petition 
Against  you. 

Sir  Fran.  Petition  I  why,  ay  I  there  let  it  lie- — • 

we'll  find  a  way  to  deal  with  that,  I  warrant  you ! 

"NVhy,  you  forget j  cousin,  Sir  John's  o'the  wrung  side, 
mon ! 

Man,  I  doubt,  Sir  Francis,  that  will  do  yon  but  little 
8er?iee;  for  in  cases  Tery  notorious,  which  I  take  yours 
to  be,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  short  day,  and  dispatching 
them  immediately. 

Sir  Fran.  With  all  my  heart  i  the  sooner  I  send  him 
home  again,  the  better. 

Man.  And  this  is  the  scheme  you  haye  laid  down,  to 
repair  your  fortune? 

Sir  Fran.  In  one  word,  cousin,  I  think  it  my  duty ! 
The  Wrongheads  have  been  a  considerable  family,  ever 
since  England  was  England:  and  since  the  world  knows 
I  have  talents  wherewithal,  they  shan't  say  its  my  faulty 
if  I  don't  make  as  good  a  figure  as  any  that  erer  were  at 
the  head  on't. 

Man.  Nay,  this  project  as  you  hare  laid  it,  will  come 
np  to  any  thing  your  ancestors  hare  done  these  ^re  hua- 
dred  years* 

Sir  Fran.  And  let  me  alone  to  work  it ;  mayhap  I 
hay'n't  told  you  all,  neither 

Man>  You  astonish  me!  what?  and  is  it  full  as  prac* 
ticable  as  what  you  have  told  me? 

Sir  Fran.  Ay,  thof  I  say  it every  whit^  cousin^ 

You'll  find  that  I  have  more  irons  Tthe  fire  than  one;  I 
dioan't  come  of  a  fool's  errand! 

Man.  Very  well. 

Sir  Fran.  In  a  word,  my  wife  has  got  a  friend  at  court, 
ms  well  as  myself,  and  her  dowghter  Jenny  is  naw  pretty 
well  grown  up- — - 

Man.  \_Aside.'] ^And  what,  now,  I  wonder, 

^ould  he  do  with  the  dowdy  ? 

iS'/ir  Fran*  Naw,  if  I  doanH  lay  in  for  a  husband  lor 
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her,  mayhap,  i'this  tawn,  she  may  be  looking  out  for 

herself 

Man.  Not  unlikely. 

Sir  Fran.  Therefore  I  haye  some  thoughts  of  getting 
her  to  be  Maid  of  Honour. 

Man,  [^Aside.'] Oh !  he  has  taken  ray  breath  away  ? 

but  I  must  hear  him  out P**ay,  Sir  Francis,  do  yom 

think  her  education  has  yet  qualified  her  for  a  court? 

Sir  Fraiu  Why,  the  girl  is  a  little  too  forward  it's 
true;  but  she  has  tongue  enough:  she  woanH  be  dashUi 
Then  she  shall  learn  to  daunce  forthwith,  and  that  will 
soon  teach  her  how  to  stond  still,  you  know. 

Man.  Very  well ;  but  when  she  is  thus  accomplished, 
you  must  still  wait  for  a  vacancy. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  I  hope  one  has  a  good  chance  for  that 

everyday,  cousin;  for  if  I  take  it  right^  that's  a  post, 

"that  folks  are  not  more  willing  to  ^et  into,  than  they  are 

to  get  out  of — It's  like  an  orange-tree,  upon  that  accawnt 

^it  will  bear  blossoms,  and  fruit  that's  ready  to  drop, 

at  the  same  time. 

Man.  Well,  Sir,  you  best  know  how  to  make  good 
your  pretensions!  But  pray,  where  is  my  Lady,  and  my 
young  cousin?  I  should  be  glad  to  see  them  too. 

Sir  Fran.  She  is  but  just  taking  a  dish  of  tea  with  the 

Count,  and  my  landlady I'll  call  her  dawn. 

Man.  No,  no,  if  she's  engag'd,  I  shall  call  again. 
Sir  Fran.  But  you  mun  see  her  naw,  cousin;  what! 
the  best  friend  I  have  in  the  world ! Here,  sweet- 
heart! \To  a  servant  toithaut.']  pr'ythee,  desire  my  lady 
and  the  gentleman  to  come  dawn  a  bit;  tell  her  here^9 
cousin  Monly  come  to  watt  upon  her. 

Man.  Pray,  Sir,  who  may  the  gentleman  be? 
Sir  Fran.  You  mun  know  him  to  be  sure;  why  it's 
Count  Basset. 

Man.  Oh!    is  it  he? — Your  family  will  be  infinitely 
happy  in  his  acquaintance. 

Sir  Fran.  Troth!  I  think  so  too:  he's  the  civiiest  man 

.  that  ever  I  knew  in  my  life Why !  here  he  would 

go  out  of  his  own  lodgings,  at  an  hour's  warning,  purely 
to  oblige  my  faoiily.    Was  n't  that  kind,  iubl^^ 
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Man,  Extremely  cml — ^the  family  is  in  admirable  hands 
already.  [^Aside. 

Sir  Fran.  Then  my  lady  likes  him  hugely — all  the 
time  of  York  races,  she  would  nerer  be  withaut  him. 

Man.  That  was  happy  indeed !  and  a  prudent  man, 
you  know,  should  always  take  care  that  his  wife  may 
haye  innocent  company. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  ay  I  that's  it !  and  I  think  there  could 
not  be  such  another  1 

Man.  Why,  truly,  for  her  purpose,  I  think  not. 

Sir  Fran.  Only  naw  and  tan,  he — he  stonds  a  leetle 
too  much  upon  ceremony;  that's  his  fault. 

Man.  Oh,  never  fear  \  he'll  mend  that  every  day 

What  a  head  he  has !  What  a  head !  [Aside. 

Sir  Fran.  So,  here  they  come! 

Enter  Lady  IVkoNcnEAD,   Count  Basset^  and  Mrs. 

Motherly. 

Lady  Wrong.  Cousin  Manly,  this  is  infiaitely  obliging  ; 
I  am  extremely  glad  to  see  you. 

Man.  Your  most  obedient  servant,  madam ;  I  am  glad 
to  see  your  Ladyship  look  so  well,  after  your  journey. 

Lady  Wrong.  Why,  really,  coming  to  London  is  apt 
to  put  a  little  more  life  in  one's  looks. 

Man.  Yet  the  way  of  living  here  is  very  apt  to  deaden 

the  complexion and,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  as  a 

friend,  madam,  you  are  come  to  the  worst  place  in  the 
world,  for  a  good  woman  to  grow  better  in. 

Lady  Wrong.  Why,  cousin !  how  should  people  ever 
make  any  figure  in  life,  that  are  always  moped  up  in  the 
country. 

Count  Bos.  Your  Ladyship  certainly  takes  the  thing 
in  a  quite  right  light,  madam.  Mr.  Manly,  your  haih- 
ble  servant a  hem. 

Man.  Familiar  puppy  [Aside."]  Sir,  your  most  obedieiit 
■-  '  — -I  must  be  civi]  to  the  rascal,  to  cover  my  sus- 
picion of  him.  [Aside* 

Count  Bas.  Was  yoa  at  Whitie's  this  momiiig,  Sir? 

Man..  No)  Sir. 
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Count  Bai.  The  DemoiTTe-Baronet*  had  a  terrible 
tumble  yesterday. 

Man,  You  had  your  share  of  him.  Sir,  perhaps? 

Count  Bas,  No,  nothing,  nothing.     1  came  in  whea 

it  was  all  oTer 1  think  I  just  made  a  couple  of 

bets  with  him,  took  up  a  cool  hundred,  and  so  went  to 
the  King's  Arms. 

Lad  if  Wrong.  What  a  genteel,  easy  manner  he  has. 

[Aside* 

Man,  A  very  hopeful  acquaintance  I  haye  made  here., 

[Aside* 
Enter  ^Squire  Richard^  with  a  wet  brozcn  paper  on 

kis  face. 

Sir  Fran,  How  naw,  Dick;  what's  the  matter  with 
with  thy  forehead,  lad  ? 

^Squ,  Rich,  I  ha'  gotten  a  knuck  upon't. 

Ladif  Wrong.  And  how  did  you  come  by  it,  you 
heedless  creature? 

*Squ.  Rich,  Why,  I  was  but  running  after  sister,  ancl 
t'other  young  woman,  into  a  little  room  just  naw:  and 
so  with  that,  they  flapp'd  the  door  full  in  my  face,  and 
gaTe  me  such  a  whurr  here — I  thought  they  had  beaten 
my  brains  out;  so  I  gut  a  dab  of  whet  brown  paper  here, 
to  swage  it  a  while. 

Lad^  Wrong.  They  seryed  you  right  enough;  will 
you  never  haye  done  with  your  horse-play? 

Sir  Fran.  Pooh,  never  heed  it,  lad ;  it  will  be  well  by 
to-morrow ^the  boy  has  a  strong  head. 


*  Abraham  Demoivrb  was  an  eminent  niatbenia(ician«  who 
was  burn  at  Vitri  in  Champa^e,  IVIay  1667.  He  fled  into  England 
oo  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz  in  1685,  and  read  jpubKc 
Lectures  in  LondAn  for  bis  butler  support.  His  eminenceaod  abilities 
soon  opened  to  him  an  entrance  into  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and 
afterwards  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris*  Hh  merit  was  so 
known  and  aclcnowledged  by  the  former,  that  they  judged  him  ft  ^ 

Strson  to  decide  the  famous  contest  between  Newton  and  Leibnitz.— 
e  published  several  mathematical  works,  but  is  mbst  generally 
known  by  his  **  Doctrine  of  Chances;  or,  Method  of  calcumtin^  the 
**  Probabilitief  of  Events  at  Play."  Dedicated  to  Sir  IsaacNewton, 
4to.  1718.    He  died  at  London  Nov.  1754. 

The  Demoivre'Baroneti  1  suppose,  therefore,  is  the  Bareoet  wh» 
itidies  Demoivre  on  Chances  to  assist  him  in  his  pla^f* 
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Man.  Yes,  truly,  his  scull  seems  to  1>e  of  a  comfortable 
thickness.  \_u4side: 

Sir  Fran.  Come,  Dick,  hefe's  cousin  Manly- ^Sir, 

this  is  your  god-son. 

Man.  A  promising  youth,  indeed!  may^st  thoa  be^ 
Richard,  at  least,  as  wise  a  man  as  thy  father. 

Enter  Miss  Jenny. 

Lddy  Wrong.  Oh,  here's  my  daughter  too.  Miss  Jenny ! 
don't  you  see  your  cousin,  child  ? 

Man.  And  for  thee  my  dear ^may'st  thou  be,  at 

least,  as  good  a  woman  as  thy  mother. 

Jenny.  I  wish  I  may  ever  be  so  handsome,  sir. 

Man.  Hah,  Miss  Pert !  Now  that's  a  thought,  that 
seems  to  have  been  hatcht  in  the  girl  on  this  side  High* 
gate.  {Aside. 

Sir  Fran.  Her  tongue  is  a  little  nimble,  sir- 

Ijodtf  Wrong,  That's  only  from  her  country  education, 
Sir  Francis.    You  know  she  has  been  kept  too  long  there 

so  I  brought  her  to  London,  sir,  to  learn  a  little 

more  reserve  and  modesty. 

Man.  Oh,  the  best  place  in  the  world  for  it— every 

woman  she  meets  will  teach  her  something  of  it 

There's  the  good  gentlewoman  of  the  house,  looks  like  a 
knowing  person  ;  even  she  perhaps  will  be  so  good  as  to 
shew  her  a  little  London  behaviour. 

Moth.  Alas,  sir,  miss  won't  stand  long  in  need  of  my 
instruction. 

Man.  That  I  dare  say.  "What  thou  can'st  teach  her, 
she  will  soon  be  mistress  of.  [^Aside* 

,  Moth.  If  she  does,  sir,  they  shall  always  he  at  her 
service. 

Ladi^  Wrong,  Very  obliging  indeed,  Mrs.  Motherly. 

Sir  Fran.  Yery  kind  and  civQ  truly 1  think  we 

are  got  into  a  mighty  good  hawse  here. 

Man.  Oh,  yes,  and  very  friendly  company. 

Count  Bas.  Humph !  I  don't  like  his  looks — ^he  seems 

a  little  smoky 1  believe  I  had  as  good  brush  oiF-^ 

If  I  stay,  I  dou't  know  but  he  may  ask  me  some  odd 
questions*  [Asido^ 
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Man*  WeWj  Sir,  I  beliere  you  and  I  do  but  hinder 

the  family 

Count  Bas,  It's  very  true,  sir — ^I  was  just  thinking  of 

going He  don't  care  to  leave  me,  I  see :  but  it's  no 

matter,  we  have  time  enough.  [Aside.)^  And  so,  ladies, 
without  ceremony  your  humble  servant. 

[_Exit  Count  Basset^  and  drops  a  letter. 
Ladif  Wrong.  Ha  I  what  paper 's  this  ?     Some  billet- 
doux,  I'll  warrant;  but  this  is  no  place  to  examine  it. 

[Puts  it  in  her  pocket* 
Sir  Fran.  Why  in  such  haste,  cousin ! 
Man.  Oh,  my  Lady  must  hare   a  great  many  affairs 
vpon  her  hands,  after  such  a  journey. 

Lady  Wrong.  I  believe,  sir,  I  shall  not  have  much 
less  every  day,  while  I  stay'  in  this  town,  of  one  sort  or 
other. 

Man.  Why,  truly,  ladies  seldom  want  employment 
liere,  madam. 

Jenny.  And  mamma  did  not  come  to  it  to  be  idle,  sir. 
^  Man.  Nor  you  neither,  I  dare  say,  my  young  mbtress« 
Jenny.  I  hope  not,  sir. 
Man.  Where  are  you  going.  Sir  Francis  ? 
Sir  Fran.  Only  to  see  you  to  the  door,  sir. 
Man.  Oh,  Sir  Francis,  I  love  to  come  and  go  without 
ceremony.  . 

Sir  Fran.  Nay,  sir,  I  must  do  as  you  will  have  me 

-your  humble  servant.  [Exit  Manly. 

Jenny.  This  cousin  Manly, papa,  seems  to  be  but  of  an 
odd  sort  of  a  crusty  humour — I  don't  like  him  half  so 
well  as  the  count. 

Sir  Fran.  Pooh  !  that's  another  thing,  child — cousin 
is  a  little  proud  indeed  ;  but,  however,  you  must  always 
be  civil  to  him,  for  he  has  a  deal  of  money ;  and  nobody 
knows  who  he  may  give  it  to. 

Lftdy  Wrong.  Psha  I  a  fig  for  his  money ;  you  have 
80  many  projects  of  late  about  money,  since  you  are  a 
parliament  man.  What,  we  must  make  ourselves  slaves 
to  bis  impertinent  humours,  eight  or  ten  years  perhaps, 
in  hopes  to  be  his  heirs,  and  then  he  will  be  just  old 
enough  to  marry  his  maid. 
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Moth.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  madam,  the  town  says 
he  is  going  to  be  married  already. 

Sir  Fran.  Who !  cousia  Manly  ? 

Ladt/  Wrong.  To  whom,  pray  ? 

Moth.  Why,  is  it  possible  your  ladyship  should  know 

nothing  of  it ! to  my  Lord  Townly's  sister.  Lady 

Grace. 

Lady  Wrong.  Lady  Grace ! 

Moth.  Dear,  madam,  it  has  been  in  the  news-papers ! 

Lady  Wrong.  I  don't  like  that,  neither. 

Sir  Fran.  Nvlw,  I  do ;  for  then  it's  likely  it  mayn't 
be  true. 

Lady  Wrong.  [^Aside.']  If  it  is  not  too  far  gone :  at  ' 
least  it  may  be  worth  one's  while  to  throw  a  rub  in  his 
way. 

^Squ.  Rich.  Pray,  feyther,  haw  lung  will  it  be  io 
•upper  ? 

Sir  Fran.  That's  true;  step  to  the  cook,  lad,  and 
ask  what  she  can  get  us. 

'  Moth.  If  you  please,    sir^   I'll  order  one  of  mj 

*  maid's  to  shew  her  where  she  may  haye  any  thing  yon 
^  haye  a  mind  to. 

*  ^Squ.  Rich.  What  is  not  it  i'the  hawse  yet 1  shall 

^  be  famish'd ^but  hawld !  I'll  go  and  ask  Doll,'  an 

*  ther's  none  a'the  goose  poy  left.  ^ 

*  Sir  Fran,  Do  so,  and  db'st  hear,  Dick  ■       see  if 
<  there's  e'er  a  bottle  o'the  strung  beer  that  came  i'th' 

*  coach  with  us if  there  be,  clap  a  toast  in  it,  and 

'  bring  it  up. 

^  ^Squ.  Rich.  With  a  little  nutmeg  and  sugaf,  shawn'a  ^ 

*  I  feyther. 

^  Sir  Fran.  Ay,  ay,  as  thee  and  I  always  drink  it  for 
^  breakfast — Go  thy  ways! — and  I'll  fill  a  pipe  i'th' 

*  mean  while.  [Takes  one  from  apocket'Case^  and  Jills  it. 

[Exit  ^Squire  Rich. 
^  Lady  Wrong.  This  boy  is  always  thinking  of  his 
«  belly.  ' 

'  Sir  Fran.  Why,  my  dear,  you  may  allow  him  to  be 

*  a  little  hungry  after  his  journey. 

*  Lady  Wrong.  Nay,  ey'n  breed  him  your  own  way— 


« 
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'  He  has  been  cramming  in  or  out  of  the  coach  all  this 
'  day,  I  am  sure — I  wish  my  poor  girl  could  eat  a  quarv 
^  ter  as  much. 
^  Jenny.  Oh,  as  for  that,  I  could  eat  a  great  deal  more^ 

*  mamma ;  but  theti  mayhap,  I  should  grow  coarse,  like 
^  him,  and  spoil  my  shape. 

^  Lady  Wrong.  Ay,  so  thou  would'st,  my  dear* 
^  Enter  ^Squire  Richard^  with  a  full  tankards 

*  ^Squ.  Rich.   Here,  feyther,  I  ha'  browght  it— -it^s 

*  well  I  wei^t  as  I  did;  for  our  Doll  had  just  baked  fi 
^  toast,  and  Was  going  to  drink  it  herself. 

*  Sir  Fran.  Why  then,  here's  to  thee,  Dick  !  [^Drinks. 

*  ^Squ.  Rich.  Thonk  you,  feyther. 

*  Lady  Wrong.  Sir  Francis,  I  wonder  you  can  eur 
courage  the  boy  to  swill  so  much  of  that  lubberly  liquor 

^ it's  enough  to  make  him  quite  stupid. 

^  ^Squ.  Rich.  Why  it  niver  hurts  me,  mother ;  and  I 

*  sleep  like  a  hawnd  after  it.    -»•  [^Drinks* 
^  Sir  Fran.  I  am  sure  I  ha'  drunk  it  these  thirty  years^ 

'  And  by  your  leave^  madam^  I  don't  know  that  I  want 
<  wit:  1]a!  ha! 

^  Jenny.  But  you  might  have  had  a  great  deal  more, 

*  papa,  if  you  would  have  been  governed  by  my  mother. 
^  Sir  Fran.  Daughter,  he  that  is  governed  by  his 

^  wife,  has  no  wit  at  all. 

^  Jenny.  Then  I  hope  I  shall  marry  a  fool,  sir;  for  I 

*  love  to. govern  dearly. 

^  Sir  Fran.  You  are  too  pert,  child ;  it  don't  do  well 
^  in  a  young  woman. 

^  Lady  fVrang,  Pray,  Sir  Francis,  don't  snub  her? 
'  she  has  a  fine  growing  spirit,  and  if  you  check  her  so, 

*  you  will  make  her  as  dull  as  her  brother  there. 

'  ^Squ.  Rich,  [^After  a  long  draughiJ]  Indeed  mother^ 
^  I  think  my  sister  is  too  forward. 

^  Jenny.  You !  you  think  I'm  too  forward  !  sure,  bro- 
'  ther  mud!  your  head's  too  heavy  to  think  of  any  thing 
^  but  your  belly.  t 

'  Lady  Wrong.  Well  said,  miss,  he's  none  of  your 
^  master^  though  he  is  your  dder  brother. 
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*  *Squ.  Rich.  No,   nor  she  Bhswnt  be  my  mistress^ 

*  while  she's  younger  sister. 

*  Sir  Fran,  Well  said,  Dick!  shew  'em  that  stawt 

*  liquor  makes  a  stawt  heart,  lad ! 

^  ^Squ.  Rich,  So  I  will !  and  I'll  drink  ageen,  for  all 

*  her.  \_DrinksJ' 

Enter  John  Moonv. 

Sir  Fran.  So,  John,  how  are  the  horses  ? 

J.  Moody,  Troth,  sir,  I  ha'  noa  good  opinion  o'  this 
fawn,  it's  made  up  o'  mischief,  1  think. 

Sir  Fran,  What's  the  matter  naw? 

J,  Moody,  Why,  I'll  tell  your  worship before  we 

were  gotten  to  th'street  end,  with  the  coach  here,  a 
great  Tuggerheaded  cart,  with  wheels  as  thick  as  a  brick 
wall,  laid  hawld  on't,  and  has  poo'd  it  aw  to  bits  ;  crack, 
went  the  perch  !  down  goes  the  coach  !  and  whang  says  ^ 
the  glasses,  all  io  shieyers  I  And  this  be  London !  would  * 
we  were  aw  weel  in  the  country  ageen  I 

Jenny,  What  have  you  to  do,  to  wish  us  all  in  the 
country  again,  Mr.  Lubber  ?  I  hope  we  shall  not  go  into 
the  country  again  these  seven  years,  mamma ;  let  twenty 
coaches  be  pulled  to  pieces. 

Sis  Fran,  Hold  your  tongue,  Jenny  I  Was  Roger 
in  no  fault  in  all  this  ? 

J,  Moody,  Noa,  sir,  nor  I,  noather.  Are  not  yow 
asheam'd,  says  Roger,  to  the  carter,  to  do  such  an  un* 
koind  thing  by  strangers  ?  Noa,  says  he,  you  burokiir. 
Sir,  he  did  the  thing  on  rery  purpose !  and  so  the  folks 
said  that  stood  by — Very  well,  says  Roger,  yow  shall  sec 
what  our  meyster  will  say  to  ye!  Your  meyster  !  says  * 
he ;  your  meyster  !  I  don't  care  that  for  htm.  \S'napptng 
his  Jingers,']  1  thought  they  had  better  breeding  in  thb 
town. 

Sir  Fran.  I'll  teach  this  rascal  some,  lil  warrant  him  ! 
If  I  take  him  in  hand, 

*Squ,  Rich,  Ay,  do  feyther ;  have  him  before  the  par- 
liament. 

Sir  Fran,  And  so  I  will 1  will  make  him  know 

who  I  am !     Where  does  he  live? 

J,  Moody,  I  believe  in  London,  sir« 
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Sir  Fran.  What's  the  rascal's  name  ? 

J.  Moody ^  I  think  I  heard  somebody  call  him  Dick« 

''Squ.  Rich,  What,  my  name  I 

Sir  Fran.  Where  did  he  go  ? 

J.  Moody.  Sir,  he  went  home. 

Sir  Fran.  Where's  that  ? 

J.  Moody,  Troth,  sir,  I  don't  know !  I  heard  him 
say  he  would  cross  the  same  street  again  to-morrow ; 
and  if  we  had  a  mind  to  stand  in  his  way,  he  would 
pooll  us  over  and  over  again. 

Sir  Fran.  Will  he  so  ?     Get  me  a  constable. 

Lady  Wrong.  Pooh !  get  you  a  good  supper.  Come, 
Sir  Francis,  don'*t  put  yourself  in  a  heat  for  what  can't 
be  help'd.    Accidents  will  happen  to  people  that  trayel 

abroad  to  see  the  world For  my  part,  I  think 

it's  a  mercy  it  was  not  orer-tumed  before  we  were  all 
out  on''t. 

Sir  Fran.  Why  ay,  that's  true  again,  my  dear. 

Lady  Wrong.  Therefore  see  to-morrow,  if  we  can 
buy  one  at  second-hand,  for  present  use ;  so  bespeak  a 
new  one,  and  then  all's  easy. 

J.  Moody.  Why,  troth,  sir,  I  doan't  think  ii\As  could 
haye  held  you  aboTe  a  day  longer. 

Sir  Fran.  D'ye  think  so,  John  ? 

J.  Moody.  Why  you  ha*  had  it,  erer  sin'  your  worship 
were  high  sheriff. 

Sir  Fran.  Why  then  go  and  see  what  Doll  has  got  us 

for  supper and  come  and  g%t  off  my  boots. 

[^Exit  Sir  Francis* 

Lady  Wrong.  In  the  mean  time,  miss,  do  you  step  to 
Handy,  and  bid  her  get  me  some  fresh  nighti.clothes. 

\_Exit  Lady  Wrong* 

Jenny.  Yes,  mamma,  and  some  for  myself  too. 

\_Exit  Jenny. 

^Squ.  Rick.  And  what  mun  I  do  all  alone? 
ru  t'other  tankard,  for  again  I'm  droy. 
And  Doll  shall  let  me  haye  the  nook  oHh^  poy.     ^ExU* 
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ACT  iir. 

SCENE,  Lord  Tovmly's  house. 

Enter  Lord  Townl  r,  a  Servant  attending. 

Lord  T.  Who's  there  ? 

Serv.  My  Lord. 

Lord  T.  Bid  them  get  dinner— — Lady  Grace,  yoi 
serraiit. 
«  Enter  Lcufy  Grace. 

Lady  G,  What,  is  the  House*  up  already  ?  My  Lac 
is  not  drest  yet. 

Lord  T.  No  matter — rit's  three  o'clock — she  may  brea 
my  rest,  but  she  shall  not  alter  my  hours. 

Ladi/  G.  Nay,  you  need  not  fear  that  now,  for  s) 
dines  abroad. 

Lord  T.  That,  I  suppose,  is  only  an  excuse  for  hi 
not  being  ready  jet. 

La4y  G.  No,  upon  my  word,  she  is  engaged  in  coo 
pany. 

Lord  T.  Where,  pray  ? 

Lt^  G.  At|  my  Lp^dy  Revel's;  and  you  know  th( 
never  dine  till  supper-time. 

Lord  T.  No,  truly— — : — she  is  one  of  those  o 
derly  ladies,  lyho  never  let  the  sun  shine  upon  any  < 

their  vices  ! But,  pr'ythee,  sister,  what  humour 

f he  in  to-d^y. 

Ltidy  G.  0J^5  in  tip-top  spirits,  I  can  assure  you — 
jshe  won  a  good  deal  last  night. 

,    Lord  T.  I  know  no  difference  between  her  winning  < 
lobing,  while  she  continues  her  course  of  life. 

Lady  G.  Hqwever,  she  is  better  in  good  humour  ths 
bad. 

Lord  T.  Much  alike:  when  she  is  in  good  humou 
other  people  only  are  the  better  for  it ;  when  in  a  vei 
ill  humour,  then,  indeed,  I  seldom  fail  to  have  my  shai 
pf  her. 

Lady  G.  Well,  we  won't  talk  of  that  now Do< 

any  body  dine  hete  ?    ' 

*  The  House  of  Lords. 


Or^ 
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Lord  71  Manly  promised  me. — By  the  way,  madam, 
what  do  you  think  of  his  last  conversation  ? 
Liuh/  G.  I  am  a  little  at  a  stand  about  it. 
Lord  T.  How  so  ? 

Lady  G.  Why ^I  don't  know  how  he  can  erer  hare 

any  thoughts  of  me,  that  could  lay  down  such  severe  rules 
upon  wives  in  my  hearing. 
Lord  T.  Did  you  think  his  rules  unreasonable  ? 
Lady  6r.  I  can't  say  I  did !  but  he  might  have  had  a 
little  more  complaisance  before  me,  at  least. 

Lord  T.  Complaisance  is  only  a  proof  of  good  breed- 
ing :  but  his  plainness  was  a  certain  proof  of  his  honesty ; 
nay,  of  his  good  opinion  of  you;  for  he  would  never 
have  opened  himself  so  freely,  but  in  confidence  that  your 
good  sense  could  not  be  disobliged  at  it. 

Lady  G,  My  good  opinion  of  him,  brother,  has  hi- 
therto been  guided  by  yours  ;  but  I  have  received  a  letter 
this  morning,  that  shews  him  a  very  different  man  from 
what  I  thought  him. 
Lord  T.  A  letter !  from  whom  ? 
Lady  G.  That  I  don't  know  ;  but  there  it  is. 

[Gives  a  letter. 
Lord  T.  Pray  let's  see.  [ReadsJ]  *'  The  inclosed^ 
madaniy  fell  accidentally  into  my  hands;  if  it  no  way 
concerns  you^  you  will  only  have  the  trouble  of  reading 
4his^  from  your  sincere  friendy  and  humble  servant^  Un'* 
knozon^  SfcJ*^ 
Lady  6r.  And  this  was  the  inclosed.    [Giving  another* 
Lord  T.  [ReadsJ]  "  To  Charles  Manly,  Esq. 
*'  Your  manner  of  living  with  me  of  late,  convinces 
me  that  1  now  grow  as  painful  to  you  as  to  myself:  buty 
however,  though  you  can  love  me  no  longer,  I  hope  you 
will  not  let  me  live  worse  than  I  did,  before  I  left  an  ho* 
nest  income  for  the  vain  hopes  of  being  ever  yours, 

Myrtii.la  Dupe.^* 
P.  S.  "  ^Tis  above  four  months  since  I  received  a 
shilling  from  you.^^ 
Lady  G.  What  think  you  now? 

Lord  T  I  am  considering 

Lady  G.  You  see  it^s  directed  to  him- 
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Lord  T,  That's  true ;  hnt  the  whole  teoor  of  the  letter 
seems  to  be  a  r^roach  that  I  tidnk  he  is  not  capable  oC 
deserring. 

Ltady  G.  But  who  could  have  concern  enough  to  send 
it  to  roe  ? 

Lord  T.  I  haye  observed  that  these  sort  of  letters  frooi 
unknown  friends,  generally  coroe  from  secret  enemies. 

Lad^  G.  What  would  you  have  me  do  in  it  f 

Lord  T.  What  I  think  you  ought  to  do— fairly  shew 
it  him,  and  say  I  adyised  jou  to  it. 

Ladj/  G.  Will  not  that  hare  a  very  odd  look  from  me? 

Lord  T*  Not  at  all,  If  you  use  my  name  in  it ;  If  he 
is  Innocent,  his  impatience  to  appear  so,  will  discover  his 
regard  to  you.  If  he  is  guilty,  it  will  be  your  best  way 
of  preventing  his  addresses. 

Lady  G.  But  what  pretence  have  I  to  put  him  out  of 
countenance? 

Lord  T,  I  can't  think  there's  any  f^ar  of  that. 

Lady  G.  Pray,  what  is  it  you  do  think,   then  ? 

Lord  T.  Why,  certainly,  that  it's  much  more  proba- 
ble this  letter  may  be  all  an  artifice,  than  that  he  is  in 

the  least  concerned  in  it 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Sen),  Mr.  Manly,  my  Lord. 

Lord  7\  Do  you  receive  him,  while  I  step  a  minute  k 
to  my  Lady.  \_Exit  Lord  T 

Enter  Manly. 

Man.  Madam,  your  most  obedient;  they  told  me  my 
Lord  was  here. 

Lady  G.  He  will  be  here  presently ;  he  is  but  jusi 
gone  to  my  sister. 

Man.  So,  then  my  Lady  dines  with  ms2 

Lady  G.  No;  she  is  engaged, 

Man.  I  hope  you  are  not  of  her  party,  madam  ? 

Lady  G.  Not  till  after  dinner. 

Man,  And,  pray,  how  may  she  have  disposed  of  th< 
rest  of  the  day  ? 

^  Lady  G.  Much  as  usual;  she  has  visits  till  aboui 
eight ;  after  that,  till  court-time,  she  is  to  be  at  quadrille 
at  Mrs.  Idle'?  i  after  the  drawing-room,  she  takes  a  shorl 
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supper  with  my  Lady  Moonlight.  And  from  thence  th^ 
go  together  to  my  Lord  Noble's  assembly. 

Man,  And  are  you  to  do  all  this  with  her,  madam  ? 

L(Uh/  G.  Only  a  few  of  the  visits ;  I  would,  indeed^ 
hare  drawn  her  to  the  play ;  but  I  doubt  we  have  so 
much  upon  our  hands,  that  it  will  not  be  practicable, 

Mitn.  But  how  can  you  forbear  all  the  rest  of  it? 

Lady  G,  There's  no  great  merit  in  forbearing  what  one 
is  not  charmed  with. 

Man,  And  yet  I  have  found  that  yery  difficult  in  my 
time. 

Lad^  G.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Man,  Why,  I  hare  pass^  a  great  deal  of  my  life  in 
the  hurry  of  the  ladies,  though  I  was  generally  better 
pleased  when  I  was  at  quiet  without  them. 

Ladt^  G,  What  induced  you,  then,  to  be  with  them  ? 

Man,  Idleness,  and  the  fashion. 

Lady  G,  No  mistresses  in  the  case  ? 

Man.  To  speak  honestly — ^yes 1  had  constantly 

some  coquette  or  other  uppn  my  hands,  whom  I  could 
loTe,  perhaps,  just  enough  to  put  it  in  her  power  to 
plague  me.  '  ' 

'  Lady  G,  And  that's  a  power,  I  doubt,  commonly 
'  made  use  of. 

'  Man.  The  amours  of  a  coquette,  madam,  seldom 
'  have  any  other  view ;  I  look  upon  them  and  prudes  to 

*  be  nuisances  just  alike,  though  they  seem  very  dif- 
'  ferent:  the  first  are  always  plaguing  the  men,  and  the 
^  others  are  always  abusing  the  women. 

*  Lady  G.  And  yet  both  of  them  do  it  for  the  same 
^  vain  ends^  to  establish  a  false  character  of  being  vir- 
^  tuous. 

'  Man.  Of  being  chaste,  they  mean ;  for  they  know 

*  no  other  virtue ;  and,  upon  the  credit  of  that,  they  traf* 

*  fie  in  every  thing  else  that's  vicious. 

^  Lady  G.  Hold,  Mr.  Manly :  I  am  afraid  this  severe 
^  opinion  of  the  sex  is  owing  to  the  ill  choice  yon  have 
^  made  of  your  mistresses. 

^  Man,  In  a  great  measure  it  may  be  so  ;  but,  madam, 
^  if  both  these  characters  are  so  odious,  how  vastly  valu* 

.    TOL.  n»  E 
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^  able  is  that  woman,  who  has  attaiDed  all  they  aim  at, 
^  without  the  aid  of  the  folly  or  i^ice  of  either  ? 

^  Ladif  G*  I  belieye  that  sort  of  women  to  be  as 
^  scarce,  sir,  as  the  men  that  believe  there  are  anj  such ; 
^  or,  that,  allowing  such,  have  ^virtue  enough  to  deserve 

*  them. 

^  Man.  That  could  deserre  them,  then — r-had  been  a 

*  more  favourable  reflection.' 

Lady  G,  Nay,  *  I  speak  only  from  my  little*  experit 
«nce ;  for*  (I'll  be  free  with  you,  Mr.  Manly)  I  don't 
know  a  man  in  tlie  world,  that,  in  appearance,  might 
better  pretend  to  a  woman  of  the  first  merit,  than  your- 
self:  and  yet^  I  have  a  reason  in  my  hand,  here,  to 
ihink  you  have  your  failings. 

Man,  I  have  infinite,  madam ;  but  I  am  sure  the  want 
of  an  implicit  respect  for  you,  is  not  among  the  >  number 
— Pray,  what  Is  in  your  hand,  madam  ? 

Lady  G,  Nay,  -sir,  I  have  no  title  to  it,  for  the  direc- 
tion is  to  you.  [Gives  him  a  letter, 

Man.  To  me !  I  don^t  remember  the  hand. 

[Reads  to  himself. 

Lady  G.  I  canU  perceive  any  change,  like  guilt,  in  him ; 
and  his  surprise  seems  natural.  [Asi€le»] — Give  me  leave 
to  tell  you  one  thing  by  the  way,  Mr.  Manly ;  that  I 
should  never  have  shewn  you  this,  but  that  my  brother 
enjoined  me  to  it.         . 

Man,  I  take  that  to  proceed  from  my  Lord's  good 
opinion  of  me,  madam. 

Lady  G,  I  hope,  at  least,  it  will  stand  as  an  excuse 
for  my  taking  this  liberty. 

Man.  I  never  yet  saw  you  do  any  thing,  madam,  that 
wanted  an  excuse ;  and  I  hope  you  will  not  give  me  an 
instance  to  ihe  contrary^  by  refusing  the  favour  I  .aia 
going  to  ask  you. 

Lady  G,  I  don^t  believe  I  shall  refuse  any  that  yoit 
think  proper  to  ask. 

Man,  Only  this,  madam,  to  indulge  me  so  far  as  t0 
let  me  know  how  this  letter  came  into  your  hands  ? 

JLad^  G.  Inclosed  to  me  in  this,  without  a  name. 
Man.  If  there  be  no  secret  ux  ti^  ^^ou^fin^Ta^dAjook!*--^ 
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LadjfG,  Wky-i there  is  an  impertinent  insinuatioii 

ia  it :  birt,  as  1  know  your  good  seDse  ^Ul  think  it  &o 
too,  I  wtii  venture  to  trn«t  jroa. 

Man.  You  will  obUge  mo,  madam. 

[^He  takes  the  other  letter  and  reads, 

Loify  G*  [^rde.}  N-o^vr'  am  I  in  the  ockiest  situatiofi ; 
Btediiiiks  our  oomTersatioci  gr^ytB  terribly-  critical «  This 
most  produce  soraethiog~Woii  Id  it  were  over ! 

Man.  Now,  madam,  I  be^  to  hare  some  light  int^ 
l^e  poor  project  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this. 

hady-G.  I  havetto  notioa  o€  wh^toogoild  be  pr<^ofied 
by  it. 

Man.  A  Itttie  patience,  Madam--'— First,  as  to  the 
iBsinuatioo  you  mention — ^•^ 

Lady  G.  Oh  !  what  is  he  going  to  «ay  now  ?     {^Aside, 

Man.  Thougb  my  tatimacy  with  vKy  Lord  may  have 
allowed  my  visits  to  bave  been  very  frequent  here  of  late ; 
yet,  in  such  a  talking  town  as  this,  you  must  not  wonder 
if  a  great-many  of  those  visits  are  placed  to  your  account : 
and  this  taken  for  granted,  I  suppose,  has  been  told  to 
Qsy  Lady  Wronghead,  as  a  piece  of  news,  since  her  arri- 
val, not  improbably  with  i^any  more  imaginary  circum- 
stanoes. 

LadyG,  My  latdy  Wwm^etairl 

Man.  Ay,  madam ;  for  I  am  posi^ve  this  is  her  band* 

lAub^  6r.  What  view  could  she  have  in  writing  It? 

Man.  To  interrupt  any  treaty  of  marriage  she  may 
have  heard  I  am  engaged  in;  because,  if  I  die  without 
heirs,  ber  family  expects  that  some  part  of  my  estate 
may  return  to  them  again.  But  I  liope  she  is  so  f^Lr  mis* 
ti^en,  that  if  this  letter  has  given  you  the  least  uneasi* 

D^ssk ^I  ^hall  tbink  that  the  happiest  moment  of 

my  life. 

Lady  G.  That  does  not  carry  your  usual  complaisance^ 
Mr.  Manly. 

Man.  Yes,  nndam,  because  I  asi  sure  I  can  convincp 
you  of  my  innocence. 

I^ady  G^  I  am  sure  I  have  no  right  to  inquire  into  it. 
Man.  Suppose  you  may  not,  madam ;  yet  you  may 
wvy  laAoe^Btly  kave  so  m^cfa  curiosity. 

£2 
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Ladi/  G.  With  what  an  artful  gentleness  he  steals  into 
my  opinion !  l_J$ide.'\  Well,  sir,  1  won't  pretend  to  have 
6o  little  of  the  woman  in  me,  as  to  want  curiosity— But 
pray,  do  you  suppose^  then,  this  Myrtilla  is  a  real,  or 
a  fictitious  name ! 

Man.  Now  I  recollect^  madam,  there  is  a  young  wo- 
man^ in  the  house  where  my  Lady  Wronghead  lodges, 
that  I  heard  somebody  call  Myrtilla :  this  letter  may  be 

written  by  her But  how  it  came  directed  to  me,  I 

confess,  is  a  mystery,  that,  before  I  ever  presume  to  see 
your  Ladyship  again,  I  think  myself  obliged,  in  honour, 
to  find  out.  [^Going, 

Ladhi/  G,  Mr.. Manly— you  are  not  going? 

Man.  Tis  but  to  the  next  street,  madam;  I  shall  be 
back  in  ten  minutes. 

Lady  G.  Nay,  but  dinner's  just  coming  up. 

Man.  Madam,  I  can  nmther  eat  nor  rest,  till  I  see  an 
end  of  this  aifair. 

Lady  G.  But  this  is  so  odd !  why  should  any  silly 
curiosity  of  mine  drive  you  away  ? 

Man.  Since  you  woifi't  suffer  it  to  be  yours,  madam  • 

then  it  shall  be  only  to  satisfy  my  own  curiosity 

\_Exit  Manly. 

Lady  G.  Well and  now,  what  am  I  to  think  of  ^11 

this  ?  Or  suppose  an  indifferent  person  had  heard  every 
word  we  have  said  to  one  another,  what  would  they  have 
thought  of  it  ?  Woul<i|  it  have  been  very  absurd  to  con- 
clude, he  is  seriously  inclined  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life 

with  me  ? 1  hope  not ^for  I  am  sure  the  case  is 

terribly  clear  on  my  side;  and  why  may  not  I,  without 

Tanity,  suppose  my ^unaccountable  somewhat ^has 

dpne  as  much  execution  upon  him  ? Why — ^because 

he  never  told  me  so— —nay,  he  has  not  so  much  as  men- 
tioned the  word  love^  or  ever  said  one  civil  thing  to  my 

person ^well but  he  has  said  a  thousand  to  my 

good  opinion,  and  has  certainly  got  it ^had  he  spoke 

first  to  my  person,  he  had  paid  a  yiery  ill  compliment  to 

my  understanding ^I  should  have  thought  him  Imper- 

tinentf  and  never  have  troubled  my  head  about  him ;  but 
as  lie  Ass  managed  the  matter,  &t\ea&tl«iXOL^>aLt^of  one 
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things  that,  let  his  thougkts  be  what  they  will,  t  shall 
nerer  trouble  my  head  about  any«other  man  as  long  as  I 
lire. 

Enter  Mrs.  Thusty. 
Well,  Mrs.  Trusty,  is  my  sister  dressed  yet  ? 

Trusty,  Yes,  madam ;  but  my  Lord  has  been  courting 
her  so,  I  think,  till  they  are  both  out  of  humour. 

Lady  6r.  How  so  ? 

IVu^y.  ^^y?  1^  began,  madam,  with  his  lordship*s 

desiring  her  ladyship  to  dine  at  home  to  day upon 

which  my  Lady  said  she  could  not  be  ready ;  upon  that 
my  Lord  ordered  them  to  stay  the  dinner ;  and  then  my 
Lady  ordered  the  coach  :  then  my  Lord  took  her  shorty 
and  said  he  had  ordered  the  coachman  to  set  up  ;  then  my 
Lady  made  him  a  great  clirtesy,  and  said  she  would  wait 
till  his  lordship's  horses  hftd  dined,  and  was  mighty  plea- 
sant: but,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  madam,  she  whispered 
lae to  gti  her  chair  ready.  [Exit  Trusty. 

Lady  G.  Oh,  here  they  come !  and,  by  their  looks, 
seem  a  little  unfit  for  company.  [Ernt  Lady  Grace. 

Enter  Lady  TownlYj  Lord  Tow nly following. 

Lady  T.  Well,  look  you,  my  Lord,  I  can  bear  it  no 
longer;  nothiog  still  but  about  my  faults,  my  faults^ 
an  agreeable  subject,  truly! 

Lord  71  Why,  madam,  -if  you  will  not  hear  of  them, 
how  can  I  ever  hope  to  see  you  mend  them  ? 

Lady  T.  Why,  I  don't  intend  to  mend  them — ^I  can't 
mend  them — you  know  I  have  tried  to  do  it  a  hundred 
times — and — it  horts  me  so— I  can't  bear  it. 

Lord  T.  And  I,  madam,  cannot  bear  this  daily  lichen* 
tions  abuse  of  your  time  and  character. 

Lady  T.  Abuse!  astonishing!  when  the  universe 
knows,  I  am  never  better  company  than  when  I  am  doing 
what  I  have  a  mind  to.  But,  to  see  this  world !  that 
men  can  never  get  over  that  silly  spirit  of  contradiction 

Why,  but  last  Thursday,  now, ^thereyou  wisely 

amended  one  of  my  faults,  as  you  call  them you  in- 
sisted upon  my  not  gotn^  to  the  masquerade— — awd 
pTsy/ v^hat  wjis  tAe  consequence?     Was  not  1  as  cto%>% 
as  cross  could  be  all  the  night  after  ?     Was  not  I  1otc<&4. 
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to  get  company  at  hone  ?  And  was  it  not  almost  three 
o'clock  la  the  mornii^,  before  I  waA  able  to  come  to 
myself  again  ?  And  then  the  fault  is  not  mended,  neither 

for,  next  time,  I  shall  only  hare  twice  the  incllna* 

tion  to  go ;  so  that  all  this  meudti^;,  and  mending,  you 
«ee,  is  but  darning  an  old  ruffle^  to  make  it  worse  tha^ 
it  was  before. 

Lord  T.  Well,  the  manner  of  woflieB*s  living  of  late^ 
is  insupportable ;  and  one  way  or  other 

Ladi^  71  It  is  to  be  mended,  I  suppose ;  why  so  It^ 
may :  but  then,  my  dear  Lord,  you  must  give  onetime 
— and  when  things  are  at  wor^^  you  know^  they  may 
mend  themselves,  ha,  ha! 

Lord  T.  Madam,  I  am  not  in  a  humour  Boif ,  to  trifleu 

Lady.  T.  Why,  then,  my  Lord^  one  word  of  fair 
argument — ^to  talk  with  you  in  J^our  own  way,  now  > 
You  complain  of  my  late  hours,  and  I  of  yoar  early  onea* 

so  far  we  are  even,    you'll  allow— »-— but  pray^ 

which  gives  us  the  best  figure  in  the  eye  of  the  polite 
world :  my  active,  spirited  three  in  the  morning,  or  yoitr 
dull,  drowsy  eleven  at  night  ?  Now,  I  think,  ^ofie  has 
tiie  air  of  a  woman  of  quality.^  «nd  t^Ojdier  of  a  plodding 
fneduinic,  that  joi^s  to.  bed  >botimeB,  th«t  he  flmy  rise  auiy 
to  open  his  shop— —Faugh  5 

Lord  T.  Fie,  rfie,  madmn  !  is  this  your  way  of  reftaon-% 

ing  ?  'tis  time  to  vrake  }5ou^  then' 'Tis  not  your  iU 

hours  alone,  that  disturb  me,  but  as  olten  the  iU  com- 
pany that  occasion  ^ose  ill  hours. 

Ladij  T.  Sure  I  don't  uaderstand  yo«  now,  my  Xiord; 
what  ill  company  do  I  keep  ? 

Lord  7.  Why,  at  best,  w^meii  ik^i  lose  their  mon^^ 
and  meti  that  win  it;  or,  perhaps,  men  that  ace  voluntary 
bubbles  at  one  game,  in  hopes  a  lady  will  give  them  fair 
play  at  another.  Then,  that  unavoidable  mi]d:ure  with 
knbwn  rakes,  concealed  tUeves,  and  sharpers  in  embroil 
dery— ^ — or,  what,  tome,  is  still  more  shocking,  that 
herd  of  familiar,  chattering,  crop-ear'd  coxcombs,  who 
are  so  often  like  monkeys,  there  would  be  no  knowing 
them  asunder,  but  that  their  tails  hang  from  their  heads^ 
and  the  monkey^s  grows  where  it  should  do.' 
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Lady  T.  And  a  husband  must  give  eminent  proof  of 
Us  sense,  that  thinks  their  powder-puffs  dangerous. 

Lord  r.  Their  being  fools,  madam,  is  not  always  the 
husband's  security;  or,  if  it  were,  gaming  sometimes 
gires  them  advantages  that  might  make  a  thinking  womau 
tremble. 

Ladi/  71  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Lord  T.  That  women  sometimes  lose  more  than  they 
are  able  to  pay  :  and  if  a  creditor  be  a  little  pressing,  the 
lady  may  be  reduced  to  try,  if,  instead  of  gold,  the  gen« 
tleman  will  accept  of  a  substitute.* 

Lady  T.  My  Lord,  you  grow  scurrilous ;  you*ll  make 
me  hate  you.  I'll  hare  you  to  know,  I  keep  company 
with  the  politest  people  in  town,  and  the  assemblies  I 
frequent  are  full  of  such. 

Lord  T.  So  are  the  churches now  and  then. 

Lady  T.  My  friends  frequent  them,  too,  as  well  as 
the  assemblies. 

Lord  T,  Yes,  and.  would  do  it  oftener,  if  a  groom  of 
the  chambers  were  there  allowed  to  furnish  cards  to  thi^ 
compaay. 

Lady  T.  I  see  what  you  d/nxe  at  all  this  while :  yoa 
vooUl  lay  on  impulaticm  on  my-fame^  to  coTer  your  own 
aYarice.  I  imght  take  any  pleasures,  I  find,  that  were 
Bot  expeRsive. 

Lord  T.  Have  a  care,  madam ;  don't  let  me  think  yea 
only  value  yo%r  ehastityio  make  me  reproaehable  for 
Bet  }adttl§liig  y'^tn  m  every  thing  else  that's  vicious-'—*-!, 
madam,  have  a  reputation,  too,  to  guard,  that  is  dear  ta 
me  as  yours — The  foUies  of  an  ungoverned  wife  may 
mke  the  wisest  man  uneasy ;  but  it  is  his  own  fault,  if 
ever  they  make  him  contemptible. 

»»«,  >JgM».iJ        ■  ■■       t'lfllVr     - '■         -»       !   -"f       W.      ^'L  '     '11'     I  IHH.I  ■* 

«  Dr.  R.  Hby,  in  his  *'  Dissertation  on  the  Pernicious  Effects  of 
**  Gantliig,*'  bas  a  iraraf^rapb  on  the  lounger  to  a  tVomanU  Kirtue^ 
is  which  this  subject  is  iUuslrated.  The  passage  is,  however,  too 
long  to  give  in  a  i<i  ate.    It  is  at  page  6*2  of  tiie  second  edition. 

lam  happy  to  be  able  to  aanoance,  that  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  R. 
Hey's  Dissertations  on  Gaming,  Duelling,  mmd  Suidde^  in  oae  8vo. 
volnoie,  is  now  in  the  University  Press,  and  will,  io  all  probability  % 
be  published  l^efore  these  voJamesaiake  their  appearance. 
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Lady  T.  My  Lord — ^you  would  make  a  woman  mad ! 

Lord  T.  You*d  make  a  man  a  fool. 

Lctdif  T.  If  Heayen  has  made  you  otherwise^  thai 
won't  be  in  my  power. 

Lord  T,  Whatever  may  be  in  your  inclination,  ma- 
dam, I'll  prevent  your  making  me  a  beggar,  at  least. 

Ladif  T,  A  beggar  I  Crccsus !  I'm  out  of  patience  ! — 
I  won't  come  home  till  four  to-morrow  morning. 

Lord  T,  That  may  be,  madam;. but  I  shall  order  thA 
doors  to  be  locked  at  tweWe. 

Ladif  T,  Then  I  won't  come  home  till  to-morrow 
night. 

Lord  T.  Then^  madam — ^you  shall  never  come  home 
again.  ,  [Exit  Lord  Tt 

Lady  T.  What  does  he  mean !  I  never  heard  such  a 
word  from  him  in  my  life  before !  The  man  always  used 
\o  have  manners  in  his  worst  humours.     There^s  some> 

thing,  that  I  don't  see,  at  the  bottom  of  all  this Bui 

his  head's  always  upon  seme  impracticable  scheme  oi 
other ;  so  I  won't  trouble  mine  any  longer  about  him. 
Mr.  Manly^  your  servant. 

ErUer  Mr.  Manly. 

Man,  I  ask  pardon  for  my  intrusion,  madam  ;  but  ] 
kope  my  business  with  my  Lord  will  excuse  it. 

Lady  T.  I  believe  you'll  find  him  in  the  next  roomj 
Sir. 

Man,  Wai  you  give  me  leave,  madam  ? 

Lady  T,  Sir  ■  you  have  my  leave,  though  yon  wen 
a  lady. 

Man,  [^Aside.']  What  a  well-bred  age  Ao  we  live  in ! 

[^ExH  Manly 

Enter  Lady  Grace. 

Lady  T.  Ob,  my  dear  Lady  Grace !  how  could  yon 
leave  me  so  unmercifully  alone  all  this  while  ? 

Lady  G,  I  thought  my  Lord  had  been  with  yon. 

Lady  T,  Why,  yes — and  therefore  I  wanted  your  re- 
lief;  for  he  has  been  in  such  a  fluster  here 

Lady  G,  For  what  ? 

Lady  T.  Only  our  nsual  breakfast  ;^  we  have  each  ol 
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US  had  our  dish  of  matrimonial  comfort  this  moruing 

We  have  been  charming  company, 

Ladif  G.  I  am  mighty  glad  of  it :  sure  it  must  be  a 
vast  happiness,  when  a  man  and  a  wife  can  give  themseWes 
the  same  turn  of  conversation  \ 

Ludy  T.  Oh,  the  prettiest  thing  in  the  world ! 

Lady  G.  Now  I  should  be  afraid,  that  where  two 
people  are  every  day  together  so,  they  must  often  be  m 
want  of  something  to  talk  upon. 

JLofiy  T.  Oh,  my  dear,  you  are  the  most  mistaken  in 
the  world !  married  people  have  things  to  talk  of,  child, 
that  never  enter  into  the  imaginations  of  others 
Why,  here's  my  Lord  and  I,  now,  we  have  not  been 
married  above  two  short  years,  you  know,  and  we  have 
already  eight  or  ten  things  constantly  in  bank,  that  when- 
ever we  want  company,  we  can  take  up  any  one  of  them 
for,two  hours  together,  and  the  subject  never  thetiattef ; 
nay,  if  we  have  occasion  for  it,  it  will  be  as  fresh  next 
day,  too,  as  it  was  the  first  hour  it  entertained  us^ 

Lady  G,  Certainly  that  must  be  vastly  pretty. 

Lady  T.  Oh,  there's  no  life  like  it !  Why,  t'other  day, 
for  example,  when  you  dined  abroad,  my  Lord  and  I, 
after  a  pretty  cheerful  the  a  it'te  meal,  sat  us  down  by 
the  fire-side,  in  an  easy,  indolent,  pick-tooth  way,  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  if  we  had  not  thought  of 
one  another's  being  in  the  room At  last,  stretch- 
ing himself,  and  yawning — Mj  dear — says  he aw— 

you  came  home  very  late,  last  night 'Twas  but  just 

turned  of  two,  says  I 1  was  in  bed aw by 

eleven,  says  he So  you  are  every  night,  says  I 

Well,  says  he,  I  am  amazed  you  can  sit  up  so  late 

How  can  you  be  amazed,  says  I,  at  a  thing  that  happens 
80  often  ? — Upon  which  we  entered  into  a  conversation 

and  though  this  is  a  point  which  has  entertained  us 

above  fifty  times  already,  we  always  find  so  many  pretty 
new  things  to  say  upon  it,  that  I  believe  in  good  earnest, 
it  will  last  as  long  as  we  live. 

Lady  G.  But  pray,  in  such  sort  of  family  dialogues, 
(though  extremely  well  for  passing  the  time)  don^t  there, 
Dow-aad-then^  euijsls  some  little  witty  sort  of  bVttjsrv^^'^ 

£3 
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Ladif  T,  Oh,  yes !  which  does  not  do  aimss  at  all.  A 
smart  repartee,  with  a  2est  of  recrimination  at  the  head 
of  it,  makes  the  prettiest  sherbet.  Ay^  ay ;  if  we  did  not 
mix  a  little  of  the  acid  widi  it,  a  matrimonial  society 
-^ould  be  so  luscious,  that  nothiDg  but  an  old  prude 
would  be  able  to  bear  it. 

Lady  G,  Well — certainly  you  faaiie  the  most  elegant 

taste 

Ladiif  T.  Though,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear,  I 
rather  think  we  squeezed  a  little  too  much  lemon  into  it, 

this  bout  1  for  it  grew  so  sour  at  last,  that 1  think 

• ^I  almost  told  him  he  was  a  fool and  he,  again 

talked  something  oddly  of taming  me  out  of 

doors. 

Lady  G,  Oh,  have  a  care  of  that  ? 

Lady  T.  Nay,  if  he  should^  J  may  thank  my  owa 

wise  father  for  that ^ 

Lady  G,  How  so? 

Lathf  T.  Why ^when  my  good  Ijord  first  opened 

Ills  honourable  trenches  before  me,  my  unaccountable 
papa,  in  whose  hands  I  then  was,  gaTe  me  up  at  dis- 
cretion. 
■Lady  G,  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Lady  T.  He  said  the  wives  of  this  age  were  come  to 
that  pass,  that  he  would  not  desire  evehiiis  own  daughter 
should  be  trusted  with  pin-money;  so  that  my  whole 
train  of  separate  inclinations  are  left  entirely  at  the  mer- 
ry of  a  husband^s  odd  humours. 

Lady  G.  Why,  that,  indeed,  is  enough  to  make  a 
woman  of  spirit  look  about  her. 

Lady  '^.  Nay,  but  to  be  serious,  my  dear^  what 
would  you  roally  have  a  woman  do,  in  my  case  ? 

Lady  G.  Why if  1  had  as  sober  a  husband,  as  you 

have,  I  would  make  myself  the  happiest  wife  in  the  world^ 
lij  being  as  sober  as  he. 

-iLady  T.  Oh,  you  unreasonable  thing!  how  can  yon 
teaze  one  at  this  rate,  when  you  know  he  is  so  very  sober^ 
that  (eiicept  giving  me  money)  there  is  scarcely  a  thing  in 
the  world  he  can  do  to  please  me.  And  I,  at  the  same 
ttfi^,  partly  by  natiiTe,  and  partly,  perhaps^  by  keeping 
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the  best  company,  do,  with  my  soul,  love  almost  erery 
thing  he  hates.  1  doat  upon  assemblies ;  my  heart  bounds 
at  a  ball ;  and  at  an  opera — I  expire.  Then  I  love  play 
to  distraction ;  cards  enchant  me — and  dice — put  me  out 
of  my  little  wits — Dear,  dear  hazard  I — Oh,  what  a  flow 

of  spirits  it  gives  one! Do  you  never  play  at  hazard^ 

child  ? 

Ladif  G.  Oh,  never !  I  don^t  think  it  fits  well  upon 
women;  there^s  something  so  masculine,  no  much  the  air 
of  a  rake  in  it.  You  see  how  it  makes  the  men  stvear  and 
carse ;  and  when  a  woman  is  thrown  into  the  same  pas- 
sion  why 

Ladi/  T.  That's  very  true ;  one  is  a  little  put  to  it, 
sometimes,  not  to  make  use  of  the  same  words  to  ex- 
press it. 

Ladif  G.  Well — and,  upon  ill  luck,  pray  what  words 
are  you  really  forced  to  make  use  of  ? 

Ladi/  T.  Why,  upon  a  very  hard  case,  indeed,  when 
a  sad  wrong  word  is  rising,  just  to  one^s  tongue's  end^  I 

gire  a  great  gulp —and  swallow  it. 

Lad^  6r.  Well and  is  not  that  enough  to  make  you 

forswear  play,  as  long  as  you  live  ? 
Ladi/  1\  Oh,  yes :  I  have  forsworn  it. 
Ladt/  6r.  Seriously  ? 

Ladf/  T,  Solemnly  !  a  thousand  times ;  but  then  one 
is  constantly  forsworn. 
L{tdi/  G.  And  how  can  you  answer  that  ? 
Lady  T.  My  dear,  what  we  say,  when  we  are  losers^ 
ve  look  upon  to  be  no  more  binding  than  a  lover's  oath, 
or  a  great  man's  promise.  But  I  beg  pardon,  child;  I 
should  not  lead  you  so  far  into  the  world ;  you  are  a 
prude,  and  design  to  live  soberlif. 

Lady  G,  Why,  I  confess,  my  nature  and  my  educa- 
tion do,  in  a  good  degree,  incline  me  that  way. 

Lady  T.  Well,  how  a  woman  of  spirit,  (for  you  don't 
want  that,  child)  can  dream  of  living  soberly,  is  to  me 
inc6nceivable ;  for  you  will  marry,  1  suppose. 
Lady  G,  I  can't  tell  but  I  may. 
Lady  T.  And  won't  you  live  in  town  ? 
LadyG.  Half  the  yeiir^  I  should  like  it  very  VieVl* 
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Lady  T.  And  you  would  really  Utb  in  London  half 
the  year  to  be  sober  in  it  ? 

haily  G,  Why  not  ? 

Lady  T,  Why  can't  you  as  well  go  and  be  sober  ia 
the  country  ? 

Lady  G,  So  I  would ^the  other  half  year. 

Lady  1\  And  pray,  what  comfortable  scheme  of  life 
would  you  form  now^  for  your  summer  and  winter  sober 
entertainments? 

Lady  G,  A  scheme  that  I  think  might  very  well  con- 
tent us. 

J^ady  T*.  Oh,  of  all  things,  let's  hear  it.* 

Lady  G.  Why,  in  summer,  I  could  pass  my  leisure 
hours  in  riding,  in  reading,  walking  by  a  canal,  or  sit- 
ting at  the  end  of  it  under  a  great  tree ;  in  dressing,  di- 
ning, chatting  with  an  agreeable  friend ;  perhaps,  hearing 
a  little  music,  taking  a  dish  of  tea,  or  a  game  pf  cards, 
soberly  ;  managing  my  family,  looking  into  its  accounts, 
playing  with  my  children,  (if  I  had  any,)  or  in  a  thou- 
sand other  innocent  amusements soberly ;  and 

possibly,  by  these  means,  1  might  induce  my  husband 
to  be  as  sober  as  myself 

Lady  T.  Well,  my  dear,  thou  art  an  astonishing 
creature !  For  sure  such  primitive  antiquated  notions  of 

life,  have  not  been  in  any  head  these  many  years 

Under  a  great  tree !  very  good — and  very  melancholy  I 

But  I  beg  we  may  have  the  sober  town-scheme  *  too 

r for  I  am  charmed  with  the  country  one ! 

Lady  G,  You  shall,  and  I'll  try  to  stick  to  my  so-> 
briety  there  too. 

Lady  T,  W^ell,  though  I'm  sure  it  will  give  me  the 
fapours,  I  must  hear  it,  however. 

Lady  G.  W^hy,  then,  for  fear  of  your  fainting,  ma- 
dam, I  will  first  so  far  come  into  the  fashion,  that  I 

would  never  be  dressed  out  of  it but  still  it  should 

be  soberly :  for  I  can't  think  it  any  disgrace  to  a  woman 
of  my  private  fortune,  not  to  wear  her  lace  as  fine  as  the 
wedding  suit  of  a  first  duchess.     Though  there  is  one  ex*^ 
travftgance  I  would  venture  to  come  U3^  to* 
J^aa^ 71  Ayy  now  for  it- 
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Ladif  G,  I  would  eyery  day  be  as  plean  as  a  bride. 

Latij/  T.  Why  the  meu  say,  that*s  a  great  step  to  be 

made  one -Well,  now  you  are  drest Pray  let's  see 

io  what  purpose  ? 

Ladjf  G.  1  would  Tisit — that  is,  my  real  friends  ;  but 

as  little  for  form  as  possible. 1  would  go  to  court; 

sometimes  to  an  assembly,  nay,  play  at  quadrille- 

soberly :  I  would  see  all  the  good  plays ;  and,  because 

'tis  the  fashion,  now  and  then  an  opera but  I 

would  not  expire  there,  for  fear  I  should  never  go  again : 
aad  tills,  I  think,  is  as  far  as  any  woman  can  go 
soberly. 

Ltidy  T.  Well,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  last  piece 
of  sobrieii/^  I  was  just  goif]i£.  to  call  for  some  surfeit- 

water.  ^  J^^-f  <->;..- 

Lady  G.  Why,  don't  you  think,  with  thVfartlier  aid 
of  breakfasting,  dining,  taking  the  air,  supping,  sleepl 
iag,  not  to  say  a  word  of  derotion,  the  four  and  twenty 
hours  might  roll  over  in  a  tolerable  manner  ? 

Lady  T.  Tolerable!  Deplorable!  Why,  child,  all 
you  propose,  is  but  to  indure  life,  now  I  want  to  enjoy 

it 

Enter  Mrs.  Trusty. 

Trust.  Madam,  your  Ladyship's  chair  is  ready. 

Lady  T.  Hare  the  footmen  their  white  flambeaux  yet? 
For  last  night  I  was  poisoned. 

Trust.  Yes,  madam;  there  were  some  come  in  this 
morning  l_Exit  Trusty, 

Lady  T.  My  dear,  you  will  excuse  me;  but  you 
know  my  time  is  so  precious »— 

Lady  G.  That  I  beg  I  may  not  hinder  your  least  en- 
joyment of  it. 

Lady  T.  You  will  call  on  me  at  Lady  Revel's  ? 

Litdy  G.  Certainly. 

Lady  T  But  I  am  so  afraid  it  will  break  into  your 
scheme,  my  dear. 

Lady  G.  When  it  does,  I  will soberly  break  from 

you. 

Lady  T.  Why  then,  till  we  meet  again,  dear  sister^ 
I  wish  you  all  tolerable  hi^ppiness.  [Exit  Lady  T. 
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Lady  G.  There  she  goes-— Dash  I  into  her  stream  of 
pleasures  \  Poor  woman  i  she  is  really  a  fine  creature ; 
and  sometimes  inftnitely  agreeable ;  nay,  take  her  out  of 
the  madness  of  this  town,  rational  in  her  notions,  and 
easy  to  live  with  :  but  she  is  so  borne  down  by  this  tor- 
rent of  Tanity  in  Togoe,  she  thinks  eTery  hour  of  her 
life  is  lost  that  she  does  not  lead  at  the  head  of  it.-  What 
it  will  end  in,  I  tremble  to  ima^ne !- Ha,  my '  bro- 
ther, and  Manly,  with  him !     I  guess  what  they  hare 

been  talking  of I  shall  hear  it  in  my  turn,  I  suppose, 

Init  it  won*t  become  me  to  be  inqnisi^iTe.  [Exit  Lady  G. 

Enter  Lord  Townly  and  Manly. 

Lofd  71  I  did  not  think  my  Lady  Wronghead  had 
such  a  notable  brain  :  though  I  can^t  say  she  was  so  very 
wise,  in  trusting  this  silly  girl  you  call  Myrtilla,  with 
the  secret. 

Man,  No,  my  Lord,  you  mistake  me;  had  the  girl 
been  in  the  secret,  perhaps  I  had  uerer  come  at  it  myself. 

Lord  T.  Why,  I  thought  you  said  the  girl  writ  this 
letter  to  you,  and  that  my  Lady  Wronghead  sent  it  in* 
closed  to  my  sister  ? 

Man.  If  you  please  to  give  me  leave,  my  Lord 

the  fact  is  thus This  inclosed  letter  to  Lady  Grace 

was  a  real  original  one,  written  by  this  girl,  to  the 
Count  we  have  been  talking  of:  the  Count  drops  it,  and 
my  Lady  Wronghead  finds  it :  then,  only  changing  the 
cover,  she  seals  it  up  as  a  letter  of  business,  just  writ- 
Iten  by  herself,  to  me :  and  pretending  to  be  in  a  hurry^ 
gets  this  innocent  girl  to  write  the  direction  for  her. 

Lord  7\  Oh,  then  the  girl  did  not  know  she  was  su- 
perscribing a  billet-doux  of  her  own  to  you  ? 

Man.  No,  my  Lord  ;  for  when  I  first  questioned  her 
aboXLt  the  direction,  she  owned  it  immediately :  but  when 
I  shewed  her  that  her  letter  to  the  Count  was  within  it, 
and  told  her  how  it  came  into  my  hands,  the  poor  crea- 
tnre  was  amazed,  and  thought  herself  betrayed  both  by 

the  Count  and  my  I^ady in  short,  upon  this  discovery, 

the  girl  and  I  grew  so  gracious,  that  she  has  let  me  ints» 
aome  transactions^   in  my  Lady  Wrengheatd's  family^ 
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which,  with  my  having  a  careful  eye  orer  them,  may 
prevent  the  ruin  of  it. 

Lord  T.  You  are  r^y  generoiiB,  to  be  aolicitous  for 
a  lady  that  has  given  you  so  much  uneasiness. 

Mun,  My  Lord-,  1  assure  yon,  there  is  no  one  action 
«f  my  life  gives  me  mo^re  pleasure  than  your  apprcH>adon 
of  it.      • 

hord  T.  Dear  Charles  I  my  hearths  impaitient,  till 
thou  art  nearer  to  me :  and,  as  a  proof  that  I  have  long 
vished  thee  so,  while  yoar  daily  conduct  has  chosen 
rather  to  deserve  than  «fik  my  sister^s  favour,  I  have  been 
as  secretly  industrious  to  make  her  sensible  of  your  me^ 
rit:  and  since,  on  this  occasion,  you  have  opened  your 
whole  heart  to  me,  'tis  now  with  equal  pleasure,  I  assure 

you,  we  have  both  succeeded she  is  as  firmly 

yours  ■ 

Man,  Impossible !  you  flatter  me ! 

Lord  T,  I  am  glad  you  think  it  flattery :  but  she  her- 
sdf  shall  prove  it  none  t  she  dines  with  us  alone :  when 
the  servants  are  withdrawn,  iNwill  open  a  conversation^ 
that  shall  excuse  my  leaving  you  together-^Oh,  Charles  I 
had  I,  like  thee,,  been  cautious  in  my  choice,  what  me-* 
lancholy  hours  had  this  heart  avoided. 

Man.  No  more  of  that,  I  beg,  my  Lord 

Lord  T,  But  it  will,  at  least  be  some  relief  to  my  anx<* 
iety,  however  barren  of  content  the  state  has  been  to 
me,  to  see  so  near  a  friend  and  sister  happy  in  it.  Your 
harmony  of  life  will  be  an  instance  how  much  the  choice 
of  temper  is  preferable  to  beauty. 

While  your  soft  hours  in  mutual  kindness  move, 

You'll  reach  by  virtue  what  I  lost  by  lo?€*    {^Eaewnt 


^j 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE,  Mrs.  Motherlfs  House. 
Enter  Mrs.  MotherlYj  meeting  Myrtilla. 

Moth.  So,  niece !  where  is  it  possible  you  can  hare 
been  these  six  hours  ?  • 

Mj^r.  Oh,  madam,  I  have  such  a  terrible  story  to  tell 
you. 

Moth,  A  story !  What  hare  you  done  with  the  Count's 
note  of  five  hundred  pounds,  I  sent  you  about?  Is  it  safe? 
Is  it  good?  Is  it  security  ? 

Mj/r,  Yes,  yes,  it  is  safe :  but  for  its  goodness 

Why,  truly,  I  have  been ,  in  a  fair  way  to  be  hanged 
about  it. ' 

Moth.  Heighday !  has  the  rogue  of  a  Count  played  us 
another  trick,  then  ? 

Mj/r.  You  shall  hear,  madam;  when  I  came  to  Mr. 
Cash,  the  banker's,  and  shelved  him  his  note  for  five 
hundred  pounds,  payable  to  the  Count,  or  order,  in  two 

months he  looked  earnestly  upon  it,  and  desired  me 

to  step  into  the  inner  room,  while  he  examined  his  Books 

after  I  had  staid  about  tea  minutes,  he  came  in  to 

me claps  to  the  door,  and  charges  me  with  a  consta- 
ble for  forgery. 

Moth.  Ah,  poor  soul !  and  how  didst  thou  get  off? 

Mi/r.  While  I  was  ready  to  sink  in  this  condition,  f 
begged  him  to  have  a  little  patience,  till  I  could  send  for 
Mr.  Manly,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  gentleman  of  worth 
and  honour,  and  who,  I  was  sure,  would  convince  him, 
whatever  fraud  might  be  in  the  note,  that  I  was  myself 

an  innocent  abused  woman and,  as  good  luck 

would  have  it,  in  less  than  half  an  hour  Mr.  Manly  came 

so,  without  mincing  the  matter,    I  fairly  told  him 

upon  what  design  the  Count  had  lodged  that  note  in  your 
hands,  and  in  short,  laid  open  the  whole  scheme  he  had 
drawn  us  into,  to  make  our  fortune. 

Moth.  Told  him  every  thing  ? 

Mi^r.  Why,  how  do  you  think  it  was  possible  I  could 
tny  otherwise  make  Mr.  ManTy  my  friend^  to  help  me 
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out  of  the  scrape  I  was  in?  To  conclude,  he  soon  made 
Mr.  Cash  easy,  and  sent  away  the  constable ;  nay,  farther 
he  promised  me,  if  I  would  trust  the  note  in  his  hands, 
he  would  take  care  it  should  be  fully  paid  before  it  was 
due,  and  at  the  same  time  would  see  ample  justice  done 
between  the  Count  and  me ;  so  that  all  you  have  to  con- 
sider now,  madam,  is,  whether  you  think  yourself  safer 
in  the  Count's  hands,  or  Mr.  Manly's. 

Moth,  Nay,  nay,  child ;  there  is  no  choice  in  the  matter ! 
Mr.  Manly  may  be  a  friend  indeed,  if  any  thing  in  out 
power  can  make  him  so. 

Mi/r»  Well,  madam,  and  now  pray,  how  stand  matters 
at  home  here?  What  has  the  Count  done  with  the  ladies? 

Moth.  He  turns  them  about  just  to  his  own  fancy. — 
He  is  in  as  high  favour  with  Miss  as  he  is  with  my  Lady. 

Mtfr.  Pray,  where  are  the  ladies? 

Moth.  Rattling  abroad  in  their  own  coach,  and  the 
well-bred  Count  along  with  them :  they  have  been  scour* 
iiig  all  the  shops  ist  town  over,  buying  fine  things  and 
new  clothes  from  morning  to  night:  they  have  made  one 
voyage  already,  and  have  brought  home  such  a  cargo  of 

bawbles  and  trumpery 1  pity  the  poor  man  that's 

to  pay  for  them ! 

.    Myr.  Did  not  the  young  'Squire  go  with  them  ? 

Moth.  No,  no :  Miss  said,  truly  he  would  but  dis* 
grace  their  party :  so  they  even  left  him  asleep  by  the 
kitchen  fire. 

Myr.  Has  not  he  asked  after  me  all  this  while?  For  I 
had  a  sort  of  an  assignation  with  him. 

Moth.  Oh,  yes,  he  has  been  in  a  bitter  taking  about  it. 
At  last  his  disappointment  grew  so  uneai^y,  that  he  fairly 
fell  a  crying;  so,  to  quiet  him,  I  sent  one  of  the  maids 
and  John  Moody  abroad  with  him  to  shew  him — ^the  lions, 
and  the  monument.     Ho !  ho !  there  he  is  j  ust  come  home 

again You  may  have  business  with  him         so  I'll 

even  leave  you  together.  [Exit. 

Enter  ^Squire  R  icha  n  d.* 

^Squ.  Rich.  Soah,  soah,  Mrs.  Myrtilla,  where  han  yaw 
been  4W  this  day,  forsooth  ? 

•  This  scene  irA«iicf</edio  (he  second  edition  IQ  11*23% 
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Myr*  Nay,  if  you  gato  that,  'Squire,  where  hare  yoi 
been,  pray? 

^Squ.  Rich.  Why,  when  I  fan'  at  yow  were  no  loikly 

to  come  whoam,  I  were  ready  to  hong  my  sel so 

John  Moody,  and  I,  and  oneo'your  lasses  hare  been 

1  don't  know  where a  seeing  o'  the  soights. 

Myr.  Well,  and  pray  what  Imye  you  seen,  Sir? 

'iS'^M.  Rich.  I  cawn't  tell,  not  I seen  erery  thing  I 

think.  ,  first  there  we  went  o'  top  o'  the  what  d^ye  call 
U?  there,  the  great  hvge  stone  post,  up  the  rawnd  and 
rawnd  stairs,  that  twine  and  twine  about  just  an  as  thof 
it  was  a  cark-scrue. 

Myr.  Oh,  the  monument,  well  and  was  it  not  a  fine 
iight  from  the  top  of  it? 

^Squ.  Rich.  Sight,  Miss!  I  know  no'— I  saw  nought 

but  smoak  and  brick  hemien,  and  steeple  tops *- 

then  there  was  such  a  mortal  ting-tang  of  bells,  and 
rumbling  of  carts  and  coaches,  and  then  ^e  folks  under 
one  looked  so  small,  and  made  such  a  hum,  and  a  buz, 
it  put  me  in  mind  of  my  mother's  great  glass  bee-hiye  in 
our  garden  in  the  conntry. 

Myr.  I  thiak.  Master,  you  gire  a  rery  good  account 
of  it. 

^Squ.  Rich.  Ay,  but  I  ^  no'  like  it :  for  my  head 

jny  h«ad — began  to  turn — so  I  trundled  me  down  stairs 
agen  like  a  round  trencher. 

Myr.  Well,  but  this  was  not  all  you  saw,  I  suppose? 
^Squ.  Rich,  Noa,  noa,  we  went  after  -that,  and  saw 
the  lions,  and  I  liked  them  better  by  hawlf ;  they  are  pure 
grim  things;  hoh,  l^h  1  I  touke  a  stick,  and  gare  one  of 
them  such  a  poke  o'  the  noase— I  beliere  he  would  ha' 
(inapt  my  head  of,  an  he  could  ha'  got  me*  Hoh!  hoh! 
boh! 

Myr.  Well,  Master,  when  you  and  I  go  abroad,  I'll 
shew  you  prettier  sights  than  these  there's  a  masque- 
rade to-morrow. 

^Squ.  Rich.  Ay !  they  say  that's  a  pure  thing  for  Merry 

Andrews,  and  those  sort  -of  comical  mummers tmd 

the  Count  tells  me,  that  there  lads  and  lasses  ma^  'fi^  it 
about  and  eat  aad  drink,  without  grudging,  all  night  iang^ 
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Mifr.  Wliat  would  you  saj,  now,  if  I  should  get  jrooi 
a  ticket,  and  go  along  with  you  ? 

^Squ.  Rick.  Ah,  dear! 

Myr.  But,  have  a  care,  'Squire,  the  fine  ladies  there 
are  terribly  tempting ;  look  well  to  your  heart,  or  they*ii 
whip  it  up  in  the  trip  of  a  minute. 

^Squ,  Rich.  Ay,  but  they  cawnH  thoa— soa  let  'una 
look  to  themseWes,  an  'ony  of  'um  falls  in  loTe  with  me 
— ^mayhap  they  had  as  good  be  quiet.  * 

Myr,  Why,  sure,  you  would  not  refuse  a  fine  lady, 
would  you  ? 

^Squ.  Rich.  Ay,  but  I  would,  though,  unless  it  wer» 
—one  'at  I  know  of. 

Myr.  Oh,  oh,  then  you  hare  left  your  heart  in  th# 
country,  I  find? 

'iS'^tf .  Rich.  Noa,  noa,  my  heart  ■  ■  eh my  heart 

e'nt  awt  o^this  room. 

Myr.  J  am  glad  you  have  it  about  you,  however. 

^Squ.  Rich.  ]N[ay,  mayhap  not  soa  noatber,  soraebodj' 
else  may  have  it,  'at  you  little  think  of. 

Myr.  I  can't  imagine  what  you  mean ! 

^Squ.  Rich.  Noa  I  why  doan't  you  know  how  many 
folks  there  is  in  this  room,  naw  ? 

Myr,  Very  fine.  Master,  I  see  you  have  learnt  the 
town  gallantry  already. 

^Squ.  Rich.  Why  doan't  you  beUeve  'at  I  hare  a  kind* 
aess  for  you,  .then? 

Myr.  Fy^  iy^  master  I  how  you  talk;  beside  you  are 
too  young  to  think  of  a  ifvife. 

'Squ.  Rich  I  caufB't  help  thinking  o'yow  for  all  that. 
I  did  no',  think  *at  you  would  ha'  thought  of  me  for  a 
hasbaud,  mayhap ;  unless  I  had  means  in  my  own  hands; 
and  feyther  allows  me  but  haulf  a  crown  a  week,  as  yet 
a  while. 

Myr.  Oh,  when  I  like  any  body,  'tis  not  want  of 
money  will  make  me  refuse  them. 

*Squ.  Rich.  Well,  that's  juU  my  mind  now;  for  an  I 
like  a  girl,  Miss,  I  would  take  her  without  a  fardea. 

Myr,  Ay^  Master,  now  you  speak  like  a  man  ol  \l0* 
»ar;  this  skews  someiking  of  a  true  heart  in  y  fwu 
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^Squ.  Rich.  Ay,  and  a  true  heart  you'll  find  me;  try 
nrhen  you  will. 

M^r,  Hush,  hush,  here's  your  papa  come  home,  and 
my  aunt  with  him. 

^Squ,  Rich,  What  do  they  come  naw  for? 

Mi/r,  When  you  and  I  get  to  the  masquerade,  yea 
shall  see  what  I'll  say  to  you. 

^Squ.  Rich.  Well,  hands  upon't,  then 

Mi/f\*TheTe 

[_Shakes  hands  and  exeunt  severally. 

Enter  Sir  Francis  Wrongueau  and  Mrs.  Motherly. 

Sir  Fran.  What !  my  w^ife  and  daughter  abroad,  say 
you? 

Moth.  Oh,  dear  Sir,  they  have  been  mighty  busy  all 
the  day  long;  they  just  came  home  to  snap  up  a  short 
dinner,  and  so  went  out  again. 

Sir  Fran.  Well,  well,  1  shan't  stay  supper  for  'em, 
I  can  tell  'em  that:  for  1  have  nothing  in  me,  but  a  toast 
and  tankard,  since  morning. 

Moth.  I  am  afraid.  Sir,  these  late  parliament  hours 
won't  agree  with  you. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  truly,  Mrs.  Motherly,  they  don't  do 
right  with  us  country  gentlemen ;  to  lose  one  meal  out  of 
three,  is  a  hard  tax  upon  a  good  stomach. 

Moth.  It  is  so  indeed.  Sir. 

Sir  Fran.  But  howsomever,  Mrs.  Motherly,  when  we 
consider,  that  what  we  suffer  is  for  the  good  of  our 
country 

Moth.  Why  truly.  Sir,  that  is  something. 

Sir  Fran.  Oh,  there's  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for't— » 
the  good  of  one's  country  is  above  all  things A  true- 
hearted  Englishman  thinks  nothing  too  much  for  it — ^I 
have  heard  of  some  honest  gentlemen  so  yery  zealous, 
that  for  the  good  of  their  country they  would  some- 
times go  to  dinner  at  midnight. 

*     Moth.  Oh,  the  goodness  of  'em!  sure  their  country 
must  have  a  vast  esteem  for  them? 

Sir  Fran.  So  they  have,  Mrs.  Motherly ;  they  are  so 
respected  when  they  come  to  their  boroughs  after  a  sessioD| 
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id  so  belo?ed that  their  country  will  come  and 

ne  with  them  every  day  in  the  week. 

Moth,  Dear  me  I  What  a  fine  thing  'tis  to  be  so  po- 

ilous ! 

Sir  Fran.  It  is  a  great  comfort,  indeed !  and  I  can 
sure  you,  you  are  a  good  sensible  woman,  Mrs.  Mo« 
lerly. 

Moth.  Oh,  dear  Sir,  your  Honour^s  pleased  to  corn- 
iiment. 

Sir  Fran,  No,  no,  I  see  you  know  how  to  value 
^ple  of  consequence. 

Moth.  Here^s  company.  Sir;  will  you  gireme  leave  to 
it  you  a  little  something  'till  the  ladies  come  home,  Sir? 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  I  don't  think  it  would  be  amiss. 

Moth.  It  shall  be  done  in  a  moment,  Sir.  [£«iY. 

Enter  Manly. 

Man.  Sir  Francis,  your  servant. 

Sir  Fran.  Cousin  Manly. 

Man.  1  am  come  to  see  how  the  family  goes  on  here. 

Sir  Fran.  All  as  busy  as  bees ;  I  have  been  upon  the 
ing  ever  since  eight  a' clock  this  morning. 

Man.  By  your  early  hour,  then,  I  suppose  you  have 
Ben  making  your  court  to  some  of  the  great  men. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  truly,  you  have  hit  it.  Sir — 

was  advised  to  lose  no  time :  so  I  e'en  went  straight  for« 
ard,  to  one  great  man  I  had  never  seen  in  my  life  before. 

Man.  Right !  that  wsLs  doing  business :  but  who  had 
(m  got  to  introduce  you  ? 

Sir  Fran,  WTiy,  nobody 1  remember  I  had 

card  a  wise  man  say — My  son,  be  bold — so,  to  make 
lort  of  it,  I  introduced  myself. 

Man.  As  how,  pray  ? 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  thus Look  ye Pleascyonr 

lOrdship,  says  I,  I  am  Sir  Francis  Wronghead  of  Bum- 
er-hall,  and  member  of  parliament  for  the  borough  of 

ruzzledown— ^Sir,  your  humble  servant,  says  my 

lOrd ;  thor  I  have  not  the  honour  to  know  your  person, 
have  heard  you  are  a  very  honest  gentleman,  and  I  am 
lad  your  borough  has  made  choice  of  so  worthy  a  repre- 
mtative;  and  so^  says  he^  Sir  Francis,  have  you  any 
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aenriot  to  conmand  me?  Naw,  coustn,  those  last  words 
you  may  be  sure  gave  roe  no  small  encouragement.  And 
thor  I  know,  Sir,  y«u  kave  so  extraordinary  optnioti  of 
my  parts,  yet  I  believe,  you  won't  say  I  mist  it  nawt 

Man,  Well,  I  hope  I  shall  bare  no  cause. 

Sir  Fran.  So  when  I  found  him  so  courteouc  ■    ■ 

My  Lord,  says  I,  I  did  not  think  to  ha*  troubled  your 
Lordship  with  business  upon  my  first  visit;  but,  since 
jpnr  Lordship  is  pleased  not  to  stand  upon  ceremony,, 

^why,  truly,  says  I,  I  think  naw  is  as  good  as 

another  time. 

Man,  Right!  there  you  pushed  him  booie. 

Sir  Fran,  Ay,  ay,  I  had  a  mind  to  let  him  see  that! 
was  none  of  your  m^ly-mouthed  ones. 

Man,  Veryijood.  , 

Sir  Fran.  So,  in  short,  my  Lord,   says  I,  I  hare  a . 
good  estate         but — a— ^t's  a  Ifltle  awt  at  elbows :  and 
as  I  desire  to  serve  my  king,  as  wdl  as  my  country,  I  ^U  . 
be  very  willing  to  accept  of  a  place  at  court. 

Man,  So,  this  was  making  ^ort  work  on*t. 

Sir  Fran,  You  see  I  shot  him  flying,  cousin:  some  of 
jroup  hawlf-*witted  ones,  n&w,  would  ha*  hummed  and 
hawed,  and  dangled  a  month  or  two  after  Inm,  befom 
they  -durst  open  their  mouths  about  a  place,  and  mayhap, 
not  ha*  got  it  at  last  neither. 

Man,  Oh,  I  am  glad  you're  so  sure  on*t— — 

Sir  Fran,  You  shall  hear,  cousin >  ■  ■    Sr  Francis 

says  my  Lord,  pray  what  sort  of  a  place  may  you  ha' 
turned  your  thoughts  upon f  My  Lord,  says  1,  be^ars 
must  not  be  chasers;  \jmi  ony  place,  says  I,  abiwt  a 
thousand  a-year,  will  be  well  enoogli  to  be  doing)  with, 

till  something  better  falls  in ^for  I  tbowght  it  would 

not  look  weH  to  stond  haggling  with  him  at  first. 

Man,  No,  no,  your  business  wa»  to  get  footing  any 
way. 

Sir  Fran,  Right!  there's  it!  ay,  cousin,  I  see  you 
l(.now  the  world. 

Man.  Yes,  yes,  one  sees  move  of  it  every  tlay 

WelJf  but  whsit  said  my  Lord  to  all  this  ? 
Sh*  Fran^  Sir  Francis,  sayslae,l^\«\V\»^^4it54.iM»ei 
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you  any  way  that  lies  in  my  power;  so  he  gave  me  a 
squeeze  by  the  hand,  as  much  as  to  say,  gi?e  yourself  no 

trouble FUdo  your  business ;  with  that  he  turned 

him  abawt  to  somebody  with  a  coloured  ribbon  across 
here,  that  looked,  in  my  thoughts,  as  if  he  came  for  a 
place  too- 

Man.  Ha!  so,  upon  these  hopes,  you  are  to  make 
your  fortune ! 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  do  yon  diink  there*s  any  doubt  of  it. 
Sir? 

Man.  Oh,  no,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  about  it— * 
for,  just  as  you  have  done,  I  made  my  fortune  ten  years 
ago. 

Sir  Fran,  Why,  I  nerer  knew  yon  had  a  place,  cousin. 
Man.  Nor  I  neither,  to  speak  the  truth,  cousin.    But 
yon,  perhaps,  may  have  better  fortune:  for  I  suppose  my 
Lord  has  heard  of  what  importance  you  were  in  the  de- 
bate to-day You  have  been  since  down  at  the  house, 

I  presume. 

Sir  Fran.  Oh,  yes!  I  would  not  negiect  thehoUse, 
ibr  ever  so  much. 
Man,  Well,  and  pray  what  hare  they  done  there! 
Sir  Fran.  Why,  I  can't  *well  tell  you  what  they  Have 
dene,  but  I  can  tell  yon  what  I  did:  and  I  .think  pretty 
well  in  the  main ;  only  I  happened  to  ma|te  a  Uttle  mis* 
^Ae  at  last,  indeed. 
Mtm.  How  was  that? 

Sir  Fran,  Why,  they  were  all  got  there.  Into  a  sort 
of  a  puzzling  debate,  about  the  good  of  the  nation  ■  ■ 
and  I  were  always  for  that,  yon  know  'but,  in  short, 
tiie  arguments  were  so  long*winded  o^  both  sides^  that^  I 
i&d  no*  well  understand  'um :  hawsomever,  I  was  con* 
vinced,  and  so  resolved  to  vote  right,  according  to  my 

conscience so,  when  they  came  to  put  the  question, 

as  they  call  it,—— -I  don't  know  haw  'twas but 

I  doubt  I  cryed  a^!  when  I  should  ha'  cried  na! 
Man,  How  came  that  about? 
Sir  Fran,  Why,  by  a  mistake,  as  I  tell  you 
for  there  was  a  good-humoured  sort  of  a  gentlemau^  otk© 
iitl  Mr.  Tptlier»(k^  Jtbiak  they  call  him^  that  sat  nox^t  me^ 
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iSr  80OD  as  I  had  cried  ay  I  gires  me  a  hearty  shake  by  the 
hand!  Sir,  says  he,  you  are  a  man  of  hoDour,  and  a  true 
Englishman !  and  1  should  be  proud  to  be  better  ac- 
quainted with  you ^and  so,  with  that  he  takes  me  by 

the  sleeve,  along  with  the  crowd,  into  the  lobby so, 

I  knew  nowght but  I  was  got  o'th'  wrung  side  the 

post for  I  were  told,  afterwards,  I  should  have  staid 

•where  I  w  as. 

Man,  And  ^o,  if  you  had  not  quite  made  your  fortune 

before,  you  have  clinched  it  now ! All,  thou  head  of 

the  Wrongheads.  [^Aside. 

Sir  Fran.  And  so !  here's  my  Lady  come  home  at  last 

1  hope,  cousin,  you  will  be  so  kind,  as  to  take 

a  family  supper  with  us  ? 

Man.  Another  time.  Sir  Francis ;  but  to-night,  I  am 
engaged.* 

Enter  Ladif  WnoNGnEADy  Miss  Jenny ^  and  Count 

Basset. 

Lady  Wrong.  Cousin,  your  servant ;  I  hope  you  will 
pardon  my  rudeness;  but  we  have  really  been  in  such  a 
continual  hurry  here,  that  we  have  not  had  a  leisure  mo- 
ment to  return  your  last  visit. 

Man.  Oh,  madam,  I  am'  a  man  of  no  ceremony :  ''yoa 
see  that  has  not  hindered  my  coming  again. 

Lady  Wrong.  You  are  infinitely  obliging;  but  Til 
redeem  my  credit  with  you. 

Man.  At  your  own  time,  madam. 

Count  Bas.  I  must  say  that  for  Mr.  Manly,  madam; 
if  making  people  easy  is  the  rule  of  good-breeding,  he  is 
certainly  the  best-bred  man  in  the  world. 

Man.'  Soh!  I  am  not  to  drop  my  acquaintance,  I  find 
— [-4«cfe.]  I  am  afrdd.  Sir,  I  shall  grow  vain  upon 
your  good  opinion; 

Count  Bas.  I  dont  know  that.  Sir;  but  I  am  sure, 
what  you  are  pleased  to  say,  makes  me  so. 


*  The  scene  in  the  first  act  with  John  Moody  has  been  mentioned 
as  a  complete  specimen  of  broad  hoA  rich  humour.  Tliis  scene  is  a 
DO  lest  excellent  specineji  of  what  is  comnnouly  styled  dry  bomour. 
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Man.  The  most  impudent  modesty  that  ever  I  mH 
with.  [Jsid^, 

Lady  Wrong,  How  ready  his  wit  is.  \_Aside. 

Sir  Fran.  Don't  you  think,  Sir,  the  Count's^ 
a  Tery  fine  gentleman  ?  S  Apart, 

Man.  Oh,  among  the  ladies,  certainly.         ^ 
Man,  I  hope,  ladies,  the  town  air  continues  to  agree 
with  you  ? 
Jenny.  Oh,  perfectly  well.  Sir!  We  have  been  abroad 

in  our  new  coach  all  day  long and  we  have  bought 

an  ocean  of  fine  things.  And  to-morrow  we  go  to  the 
masquerade;  and  on  Friday  to  the  play;  and  on  Satur- 
day to  the  opera;   and  on  Sunday,  we  are  to  be  at  the 

what  d'ye-calUit assembly,    and  see  the  ladies 

play  at  Quadrille,  and  Picquet,  and  Ombre,  aud  Hazard, 
and  Basset;*  and  on  Monday,  we  are  to  see  the  King; 

and  so  on  Tuesday 

Lady  Wrong.  Hold,  hold,  Miss!   you  must  not  let 
our  tongue,  run  so  fast,   child — ^you  forget;  you  know 
brought  you  hither  to  learn  modesty. 
Man<>  Yes,   yes!    and  she  is  improved  with  a  ven- 
geance—  \^Aside. 
Jenny.  Why,   mamma,   I  am  sure  I  did  not  say  any 
liarra;  and  Sf  one  must  not  speak  in  one's  turn,  one  may 
])e  kept  under  as  long  as  one  lives,  for  aught  I  see. 

Lady  Wrong.  This  girl  grows  so  headstrong 

Sir  Fran*  Ay,  ay,  there's  your  fine  growing  spirit  for 
you !  Now  tack  it  dawn  an'  you  can. 

Jenny.  All  I  said,   papa,  was  only  io  entertain  my 
cousin  Manly. 

Man.  My  dear  I  am  mightily  obliged  to  you. 
.    Jenny.  Look  you  there,  now,  madam. 
Lady  Wrong.  Hold  your  tongue,  I  say. 
Jenny.  [Turning  away  and  glowting.l^  I  declare  it,  I 
won't  bear  it:  she  is  always  snubbing  me  before  you,  Sir! 

J  know  why  she  does  it,  well  enough-- 

[Aside  to  the  Count. 


i 


wmmmmtttam^mmm^ 


<  Besiet  or  Basette^  w  a  game  with  cards,  »nid  to  have  beep  In- 
Yffited  by  a  noble  Venetian,  for  which  he  was  banished.    S'^vero 
;aw8  were  made  against  it  by  Louis  XIV.    An  act:ouQ\  o(  V\\\^  ^^vsvA 
may  be  geen  io  t)te£ifcjc,  BciU  VoU  HI. 

roj^*  ju  F 
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Count  Bas,  Hush,  hush,  my  dear!  don't  be  unea 
that;  she'll  suspect  us.  [^ 

Jenny.  Let  her  suspect,  what  do  I  care — ^I  don't  k 

but  I  have  as  much  reason  to  suspect,  as  she th 

perhaps  rra  not  so  afraid  of  her. 

Count  Das.  \^JsideJi  If  I  don't  keep  a  tight  han 
my  tit,  here,  she'll  run  away  with  my  project  bef< 
can  bring  it  to  bear. 

Ladi/  Wrong,  \_Jlside,']  Perpetually  hanging  upon 
The  young  thing  is  certainly  in  love  with  him ;  but  I 

not  let  them  see  I  think  so and,  yet,  I  can't  be 

Count,  you'll  spoil  that  forward  girl-        you  shouh 
encourage  her  so. 

Count  Das,  Pardon  me,  madam,  I  was  only  ad? 
her  to  observe  what  your  Ladyship  said  to  her. 

Man.  Yes,  truly,  her  observations  have  been  s 
thing  particular.  [J 

Count  Bas.  In  one  word,  madam,  she  has  a^ 
jealousy  of  your  Ladyship,  and  I  am  forced  to 
encourage  her,  to  blind  it;  'twill  be  better  to 
take  no  notice  of  her  behaviour  to  me. 

Ladi/  Wrong.  You  are  right,  I  will  be  more 
cautious.  ^^ 

Count  Bas.  To-morrow,  at  the  masquerade, 
we  may  lose  her.* 

Ladi/  Wrong.  We  shall  be  observed.    I'll 

send  you  a  note,  and  settle  that  affair-' ^go 

on  with  the  girl,  and  don't  mind  me. 

Count  Bas.  I  have  been  taking  your  part,  "'my 
creature. 

Ladi/  Wrong.  Jenny!   come  hither,  child 

must  not  be  so  hasty,  my  dear 1  only  advise  yo 

your  good. 

Jenny.  Yes,  mamma;  but,  when  I  am  told  of  a 
before  company,  it  always  makes  me  worse,  you  k 

Man.  If  I  have  any  skill  in  the  fair  sex;  Miss, 
her  mamma,  have  only  quarrelled  because  they  are 

♦  "  Basset's  choice  of  the  masqaerade  for  perpetrating  hi 
**  designs,  is  oot  only  natural  to  such  a  character,  but  also  poll 
«*  the  danger  of  such  a  rendezvous,  where  vice  or  villainy  ma 
**  their  game  under  coirert"    Dram.'  Cemor)  p,  2Q7. 
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of  a  mind.     This  facetious  Count  seems  to  hare  made  a 

jery  genteel  step  into  the  family,  [^Aside, 

Enter  My  rt  ill  a.        [^Manly  talks  apart  mth  her. 

Ladt/  Wrong,  Well,  Sir  Francis,  and  what  news  have 

you  brought  us  from  Westminster  to-day  ? 

Sir  Fran,  News,  madam !  Trust  me,  I  have  some 

and  such  as  does  not  come  every  day,  1  can  tell  you 

a  word  in  your  ear -i  have  got  a  promise  of  a  place  at 

court  of  a  thousand  pawnd  a-year  already. 

Lady  Wrong,  Have  you  so,  Sir?  And,  pray,  who 
may  you  thank  for't?  Now!  who  is  in  the  right?  Is  not 
this  better  than  throwing  so  much  away,  after  a  stinking 
pack  of  fox-hounds  in  the  country?  Now  your  family^ 
may  be  the  better  for  it. 

Sir  Fran.  Nay,  that's  what  persuaded  me  to  come  up, 
my  dove. 

Lady  Wrong,  Mighty  well— come — ^let  me  have  ano- 
ther hundred  pound  then. 

Sir  Fran.  Another !  child  ?  Why,  you  have  had  one  hun- 
dred this  morning,  pray  what's  become  of  that,  my  dear? 
Lady  Wrong,  What's  become  of  it  ?    Why  Til  shevr 
you,  my  love  I  Jenny,  have  you  the  bills  about  you. 
Jenny,  Yes,  mamma. 

Lady  Wrong,  What's  become  of  k?  Why,  laid  out, 
my  dear,  with  fifty  more  to  it,  that  I  was  forced  to  bor- 
row of  the  Count  here. 
Jenny,  Yes,  indeed,  papa,  and  that  would  hardly  do 

neither ^There's  the  account. 

Sir  Fran.  [^Turning  over  the  bills.']  Let's  seel  let's 
see!  Why,  what  have  we  got  here? 

Man,  Then  you  have  sounded  your  aunt  you"" 
say,  and  she  readily  comes  into  all  I  proposed 
to  you  ? 

Myr.  Sir,  I'll  answer  she  is  most  thankfully 
yours  in  every  article.  She^mightily  desires  to 
see  you,  Sir.  y Apart. 

Man.  I  am  going  home,  directly ;  bring  her 
to  my  house  in  half  an  hour;  and,  if  she  makes 
good  what  you  tell  me,  you  shall  both  find 
your  account  in  it. 
Mj;r.  SsFy  she  shall  not  fail  you* 

f2 
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Sir  Fraf\,  Why,  madam,  here's  nothing  but  toys  and 
trinkets,  and  fans,  and  clock-stockings,  by  wholesale. 

Lad^  IVrovg.  There's  nothing  but  what's  proper,  and 
for  your  credit.  Sir  Francis — Nay,  you  see  I  am  so  good 
a  housewife^  that  in  necessaries  for  myself,  I  have  scarce 
laid  out  a  shilling. 

Sir  Fran,  No,  so  it  seems ;  for  there's  not  one  thing 
here  that  I  can  see  you  have  any  occasion  for. 

Ladi/  Wrong*  My  dear,  do  you  think  I  came  hither 
to  live  out  of  the  fashion !  why,  the  greatest  distinction 
of  a  fine  lady  in  this  town  is  in  the  variety  of  pretty 
things  that  she  has  no  occasion  for. 
«^  Jenny,  Sure,  papa,  could  you  imagine,  that  women 
of  quality  wanted  nothing  but  stays  and  petticoats? 

Lady  Wrong*  Now,  that  is  so  like  him  I 

Man,  So  the  family  comes  on  finely.  \^Aside, 

Lady  Wrong,  If  men  were  always  to  govern,  what 
dowdies  they  would  reduce  their  wives  to ! 

Sir  Fran,  An  hundred  pound  in  the  morning,  and 
want  another  afore  night !  Why  the  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don could  not  hold  it  at  this  rate ! 

Man,  Oh,  do  you  feel  it.  Sir?  {^Aside, 

Lady  Wrong.  My  dear,  you  seem  uneasy;  let  me 
have  the  hundred  pound,  and  compose  yourself. 

Sir  Fran,  Compose,  madam !  why,  do  you  consider 
what  a  hundred  pound  a-day  comes  to  in  a  year? 

Lady  Wrong,  My  life,  if  I  account  with  you  from 
one  day  to  another,  that's  really  all  my  head  is  able  to 

bear  it  a  time- But  I'll  tell  you  what  I  consider 

I  consider  that  my  advice  has  got  you  a  thousand  pound 
a-year  this  morning<^ — --^— That,  now,  methinks,  you 
might  consider.  Sir. 

Sir  Fran,  A  thousand  a-year  ?  Why,  madam,  but  X 
have  not  touched  a  penny  of  it  yet! 

Nor  ever  will,  I'll  answer  for  him.  \Aside^ 

^'»fer  ^Squire  Richard* 

ther,  an  you  doan't  come  quickly,  the 
d :  and  I'd  fain  pick  a  bit  with  you. 
Sir  Francis!  you  are  uot  going  to  sup 
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Sir  Fran*  Na,  but  I'm  going  to  dine  by  myself,  and 
tbars  pretty  near  the  matter,  madam. 

Lady  Wrong*  Had  not  you  as  good  stay  a  Httle,  my 
dear.  We  shall  all  eat  in  half  an  hour;  and  I  was 
thinking  to  ask  my  cousin  Manly  to  take  a  family  morsel 
with  us. 

Sir  Fran*  Nay,  for  my  cousin's  good  company,  I 
donH  care  if  I  ride  a  day's  journey  without  baiting. 

Man*  By  no  means,  Sir  Francis.  I  am  going  upon  a 
little  business. 

Sir  Fran.  Well,  Sir,  I  know  you  don't  love  eompli- 
ments. 

Man*  You'll  excuse  me,  madam- 


Lady  Wrong,  Since  you  have  business.  Sir 

[Exit  Manly.- 
Enter  Mrs.  Mo  ther  l  y. 
Oh,  Mrs.  Motherly !  you  were  saying  this  morning  yott 

liad  some  very  fine  lace  to  shew  me- can't  1  see  it  now  ? 

[_Sir  Francis  stares. 

Moth.  Why  really,  madam,  I  had  made  a  sort  of  a 
promise  to  let  the  Countess  of  Nicely  have  the  first  sight 
of  it  for  the  birth  day :  but  your  Ladyship 

Lady  Wrong.  Oh,  I  must  see  it  before  her. 

^Squ.  Rich.  Woan't  you  goa,  fey  ther  ?  \^ 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  ladl  I  shall  ha*  noa  stomach  >  Apart.- 
at  this  rate.  y 

Moth,  Well,  madam,  though  I  say  it,  'lis  the  sweetest 
pattern  that  ever  came  over — —and  for  fineness — . 
no  cobweb  comes  up  to  it. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  madam !  Eace  as  fine  as  a  cobweb ! 
why,  what's  that  to  cost  now  ? 

Moth.  Nay,  if  Sir  Francis  does  not  like  of  it, 
madam • 

Lady  Wrong,  He  like  it!  Dear  Mrs.  Motherly,  he  is 
not  to  wear  it*  ^ 

Sir  Fran:  Madam,  but  I  suppose,  I  am  to  pay  for  it. 

Lady  Wrong.  No  doubt  ouHl  Think  of  your  thou- 
sand a-year,  and  who  got  it  you;  go!  eat  your  dinner, 
and  be  thankful,  go.  [^Driving  him  to  the  door.~\  Come, 
Mrs.  Motherly. 

lExi/Lad//  JVronghead  with  Mrs.  Moll\erl\j 
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Sir  Fran,  Very  fine!  so  here  I  mun  fast,  till  I  am 
almost  famished,  for  the  good  of  my  country,  while 
madam  is  laying  me  out  an  hundred  pound  a-day  in  lace 
as  fine  as  a  cobweb,  for  the  honour  of  my  family !  ThiBg3 
had  need  ^o  well  at  this  rate! 

^Squ.  Rich.  Nay,  nay come,  feyther. 

^Exit  with  Sir  Fran. 

Enter  Mrs.  Motherly, 

Moth.  Madam,  my  Lady  desires  you  and  the  Count 
^\\\  please  to  come  and  assist  her  fancy  in  some  of  the 
new  laces. 

Count  Bus.  We'll  wait  upon  her 

[Exit  Mrs.  Motherli/. 

Jenmj.  So,  I  told  you  how  it  was  I  you  see  she  can't 
bear  to  leave  us  together. 

Count  Bus.  No  matter,  my  dear:  you  know  sfie  has 
asked  me  to  stay  supper:  so  when  your  papa  and  slie  are 
a  bed,  Mrs.  Myrtilla  will  let  me  into  the  house  again ; 
then  you  may  steal  into  her  chamber,  and  we'll  have  a 
pretty  sneaker  of  punch  together. 

Mijr.  Ay,  ay,  madam,  you  may  command  me  id  any 
thing. 

Jenny.  Well,  that  will  be  pure! 

Count  Bus.  But  you  had  best  go  to  her  alone,  my  life: 
it  will  look  better  if  I  come  after  you. 

Jcnnif.  Ay,  so  it  will:  and  to-morrow  you  know  at 
the  masquerade.     And  then ! \_Exit.. 

Myr.  So,  Sir,  am  not  I  very  commode  to  you? 

Count  Bus.  Well,  child,  and  don't  you  find  your  ac- 
count in  it?  Did  I  not  tell  you  we  might  still  be  of  use 
to  one  another? 

Myr.  Well,  but  how  stands  your  affair  with  Miss  in 
the  main? 

Count  Bas.  Oh,  she's  mad  for  the  masquerade!  It 
drives  like  a  nail;  we  want  nothing  now  but  a  parson  to 
clinch  it.  Did  not  your  aunt  say  she  could  get  one  at  a 
short  warning? 

M^/r.  Yes,  yes,  my  Lord  Townly's  chaplain  is  her 
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cousin,  you  know ;  he'll  do  your  business  and  mine,  at 
the  same  time.* 

Count  Bos.  Oh,  it'»  true !  but  where  shall  we  appoint 
him  ? 

illyr.  Why,  you  know,  my  Lady  Townly's  house  i» 
always  open  to  the  masks  upon  a  ball-night,  before  they 
go  to  the  Hay-market. 

Count  Bas»  Good. 

Mj/r.  Now  the  doctor  purposes,  we  should  all  come 
thither  in  our  habits,  and  when  the  rooms  are  full,  we 
may  steal  up  into  his  chamber,  he  says. 

Count  Bus.  Admirable!  Well,  I  shall  be  heartily  glad 
to  see  thee  well  settled,  child. 

Mi/r.  And  I  shall  think  myself  obliged  to  you,  as^ 
leBg  as  I  live:   But  I  must  run  to  my  'Squire. 

Count  Bos.  And  I  to  the  ladies— so  youT  humble 
servant,  sweet  Mrs.  Wronghead. 

Mi^r,  Yours,  as  in  duty  bound,  most  noble  Count 
Basset.  [^Exit  Myr. 

Count  Bos,  Why,  ay!  Count  t  That  title  has  been  of 
sbme  use  to  me,  indeed ;  not  that  I  have  any  more  pre- 
tence to  it,  than  I  have  to  a  blue  ribband.  Fet,  I  have 
made  a  pretty  considerable  figure  in  life  with  it.  I  have 
lolled  in  my  own  chariot,  dealt  at  assemblies,  dined  with 
atnbassadors,    and  made  one  at  Quadrille  with  the  first 

Women   of  quality— -—But tempora  mutantur 

since  that  brutal  squadron' at  White's  have  left  me  ou(  of 
tbeir  last  secret,  I  am  reduced  to  trade  upon  my  own 
stock  of  industry,  and  make  my  last  haZvTfd  upon<a  wife. 
If  my  card  comes  up  right,  (which,  I  think,  cannot  fail) 
I  shall  once  more  cut  a  figure,  and  cock  my  hat  in  the 
face  of  the  best  of  them:  for  since  our  modern  men  of 
fortune  are  grown  wise  enough  to  be  sharpers,  I  think 
sharpers  are  fools  that  doii't  take  up  the  airs  of  men  of 
quality.  v\  [Exit, 

^  % 

.  '  i 

*  To  those  who  do  not  know  tbaf,  before  the.Marriai^p  Act  io 
1753,  persons  could- be  married  in  any  place,  and  ^i  any  hour,  this 
will  appear  st  range.  The  wiiidofo  of  that- Act  appears  evident  from 
this  very  in(:ideDt«  *  - 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.     Lord  Townly's  house. 

Enter  Manly  '  and  Lady  Grace. 

'^  Man,  There's  something,  madam,  hangs  upon  your 

*  mind,  to-day  :  is  it  unfit  to  trust  me  with  it  ? 

'  Ladij  G.  Since  you  will  know — my  sister,  then— 
'  unhappy  woman  ! 

'  Man.  What  of  her  ? 

^  Ladj/  G.  I  fear  is  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 

^  Man.  I  am  sorry  for  it — What  has  happened  ? 

^  Lady  G.  Nothing  so  yery  new ;  but  the  continual 
^  repetition  of  it,  at  last  has  raised  my  brother  to  an  in- 

*  temperance  that  I  tremble  at. 

'  Man.  Have  they  had  any  words  upon  it  ? 

*  Lady  G.  He  has  not  seen  her  since  yesterday. 

*  Man.  What !  not  at  home  all  night  ? 

'  Lady  G.  About  five  this  morning,  in  she  came ;  but 
with  such  looks,  and  such  an  equipage  of  misfortunes 
at  her  heels — What  can  become  of  her  ? 
'  Man.  Has  not  my  Lord  seen  her,  say  you  ? 

'  Lady  G.  No ;  he  changed  his  bed  last  night 1 

sat  with  him  alone  till  twelve,  in  expectation  of  her; 
but,  wlien  the  clock  struck,  he  started  from  his  chair, 
and  grew  incensed  to  that  degree,  that  had  I  not,  al- 
most on  my  knees,  dissuaded  him,  he  had  ordered  the 
doors  that  instant  to  have  been  locked  against  her, 
'  Man.  How  terrible  is  his  situation!  when  the  most 
justifiable  severities  he  can  use  against  her,  are  liable 
to  be  the  mirth  of  all  the  dissolute  card-tables  in  town. 
'  Lady  G.  'Tis  that,  I  know,  has  made  him  bear  so 
long :  but,  you,  that  feel  for  him,  Mr.  Manly,  will 
assist  him  to  support  his  honour,  and,  if  possible,  pre- 
serve his  quiet :  therefore  I  beg  you  do  not  leave  the 
house,  till  one,  or  both  of  them,  can  be  wrought  to 
}?rtter  temper. 
*'  Mrm.  How  amiable  is  this  coucetiim^oxsL^ 
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^  Lady  G.  Don't  mind  me,  but  think  on  something  to 
^  preserve  us  all. 
'  Man.  I  shall  not  take  the  meri^  of  obeying  your  com- 
mands, madam,  to  serve  my  Lord — But,  pray,  madam,, 
let  me  into  all  that  has  past  since  yester-night. 
'  Lady  G.  When  my  intreaties  had  prevailed  upon  my 
Lord,  not  to  make  a  story  for  the  town,  by  so  public 
a  violence,  as  shut^ting  her  at  once  out  of  his  doors,  he 
ordered  an  apartment  next  to  my  Lady's  to  be  made 

ready  for  him While  that  was  doing,  1  tried,  by  all 

the  little  arts  I  was  mistress  of,  to  amuse  him  into  tem^  • 
per  ;  in  short,  a  silent  grief  was  all  I  could  reduce  him 

to On  this,  we  took  our  leaves,  and  parted  to  our 

repose:  what  his  was,  I  imagine  by  my  own;  fori 
ne'er  closed  my  eyes.     About  five,  as   1  told  you,  I 
heard  my  Lady  at  the  door  ;  so  I  slipped  on  a  gown, .. 
and  sat  almost  an  hour  with  her  in  her  own  chamber. 
'  Man,    What  said  she,  when  she  did  not  find  my 
Lord  there  ? 

'  Lady  G,  Oh  !  so  far  from^  being  shock'd  or  alarmed 
at  it,  that  she  blessed  the  occasion;  and  said,  that  in 
her  condition,  the  chat  of  a  female  friend  was  far  pre- 
ferable to  the  best  husband's  company  in  ^:he  world. 
'Man.  Where  has  she  spirits  to  support  so  much  in- 
sensibility ? 

'  Lady  G.  Nay,  'tis  incredible ;  for  though  she  had 
lost  every  shilling  she  had  in  the  world,  and  stretched 
her  credit  even  to  breaking,  she  rallied  her  own  follies 
with  such  vivacity,  and  painted  the  penance  she  knows  ^ 
she  must  undergo  for  them,  in  such  ridiculous  lights, 
that  had  not  my  concern  foi  a  brother  been  too  strong 
for  her  wit,  she  had  almost  disarmed  my  anger. 
'  Man.  Her  mind  may  have  another  cast  by  this  time  : 
the  most   flagrant  dispositions    have  their   hours    of 
anguish,  which  their  pride  conceals  from  company,  - 
But  pray,  madam,  how  could  she  avoid  coming  down  '■ 
to  dine? 

'  Lady  G.  Oh  !  she  took  care  of  that  before  she  went ': 
to  bed,  by  ordering  her  woman,  whenever  she  was  i 
asked  for,  to  say  she  was  not  well. 
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'  Man.  You  have  seen  her  since  she  was  up,  I  pre- 
*  sume? 

^  Lcul^  G.  Up!  I  question  whether  she  be  awake  yet. 
'  Man,  Terrible!  what  a  figure  does  she  make  now! 
That  so  much  beauty  should  be  thrown  away  upon  a 
creature,  to  make  such  a  slatternly  use  of  it! 
'  Lady  G.  Oh,  fie !  there  is  not  a  more  elegant  beauty 
in  town,  when  she  is  dressed. 

^  Man,  In  my  eye,  madam,  she  that's  early  dressed, 
has  ten  times  her  elegance. 
'  Lady  G,  But  she  won*t  be  lotig  now,  I  believe  ;  for 

I  think  I  see  her  chocolate  going  up Mrs.  Trusty 

a-hem  ! 


*  Mrs.  Trusty  comes  to  the  door. 

^  Man.  \^Aside.']  Five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  for  a 
lady  of  quality's  breakfast,  is  an  elegant  hour  indeed ! 
which,  to  shew  her  more  polite  way  of  living  too,  I 
presume  she  eats  in  her  bed, 

'  Lady  G,  [To  Mrs.  Trusty.']  And  when  she  is  up,  I 
would  b^  glad  she  would  let  me  come  to  her  toilet 
That's  all,  Mrs.  Trusty. 

'  Trusty,  I  will  be  sure  to  let  her  Ladyship  know, 
madam.  \J^x%t, 

^   "Enter  a  Servant. 

^  Serv.  Sir  Francis  Wronghead,  sir,  desires  to  speak 
with  you. 

^  Man.  He  comes  unseasonably What  shall  I  do 

with  him  ? 

^  Lady  G.  Oh,  see  him,  by  all  means !  we  shall  have 
time  enough ;  in  the  mean  while  I'll  step  in,  and  have 
an  eye  upon  my  brother.     Nay,  don't  mind  me — ^you 

*■  have  business 

'  Man.  You  must  be  obeyed 

*  [Retreating^  while  Lady  Grace  goes  out. 
Desire  Sir  Francis  to  walk  in — [Exit  Servanf,']  I  sup- 
pose, by  this  time,  his  wise  worship  begins  to  find  that 
the  balance  of  his  Journey  to  LoAdon  is  ou  the  wromg 
side.' 
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Enter  Sir  Francis  Wronguead. 
Sir  Francis,  your  servant.     How  came  I  by  the  farour 
<>f  this  extraordinary  yisit  ? 

Sir  Fran,  Ay,  cousin! 

Man,  Why  that  sorrowful  face,  man  ? 

Sir  Fran.  I  have  no  friend  alive  but  you 

Man.  I  am  sorry  for  that But  what's  the  matter? 

Sir  Fran.  I  have  played  the  fool  by  this  journey,  I 
see  DOW — '- — for  my  bitter  wife 

Man.  What  df  her? 

Sir  Fran.  Cousin,  she  has  made  away  with  above  two* 
hundred  and  ^hy  pounds  since  yesterday  morning. 

Man.  Ha  !  I  see  a  good  housewife  will  do  a  great  deal 
of  work  in  a  little  time. 

Sir  Fran.  Work,  do  they  call  it  ?  Fine  work,  indeed ! 

Man.  Well,  but  how  do  you  mean  made  away  with  it? 

What,  she  has  laid  it  out,  may  be but  I  suppose  you^ 

have  an  account  of  it? 

Sir  Fran.  Yes,  yes,  I  have  had  the  account,  indeed  ; . 
but  I  mun  needs  say,  it's  a  very  sorry  one. 

Man.  Pray,  let's  hear? 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  first  I  let  her  have  an  hundred  and' 
fifty,  to  get  things  handsome  about  her,  to  let  the  world 
see  that  I  was  somebody ;  and  I  thought  that  sum  was^ 
very  genteel. 

Man.  Indeed  I  think  so ;  and  in  the  country,  might 
have  served  her  a  twelvemonth. 

Sir  Fran.  Why,  so  it  might but  here  in  thi^-fine 

town,  it  could  not  get  through  four-and-twenty  hours-— 
for  in  half  that  time  it  was  all  squandered  away  in 
bawbles,  and  new  fashioned  trumpery. 

Man.  Oh  \  for  ladies  in  London,  Sir  Francis,  all  this  • 
might  be  necessary. 

Sir  Fran.  Noa,  there's  the  folly  on't ;  not  one  useful 
thing  do  I  see  for  it,  but  two  pair  of  laced  shoes,  and 
those  stond  me  in  three  pounds  three  shillings  a  pair  too*. 

Man.  Dear,  sir,  this  is  nothing !  Why  we  have  city 
wives  here,  that,  while  their  good  man  is  selling  three 
pennyworth  of  sugar,  will  give  you  twenty  pounds  for  a. 
sbort.apron. 
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Sir  Fran,  Dear,  dear  !  what  a  mortal  poor  wretch  is 
a  husband  ! 

Man,  Well,  but  I  hope  you  hare  nothing  else  to  com- 
plain of  ? 

Sir  Fran,  Ah,  would  I  could  say  so  too  ! — but  there's 
another  hundred  behind  yet,  that  goes  more  to  my  heart 
than  all  that  went  before  it. 

Man.  And  how  might  that  be  disposed  of? 

Sir  Fran,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  you. 

Man.  Out  with  it. 

Sir  Fran,  Why,  she  has  been  at  an  assembly. 

Man,  What,  since  I  saw  you  !  I  thought  you  had  all 
supped  at  home  last  night. 

Sir  Fran,  Why,  so  we  did and  all  as  merry  as 

grigs my  heart  was  so  open,  that  I  tossed  another 

hundred  into  her  apron,  to  go  out  early  this  morning 

with But  the  cloth  was  no  sooner  taken  away,  than 

in  comes  my  Lady  Townly  here,  (who,  between  you  and 
1 — mum — has  had  a  fine  sum  to  pay  yonder)  with  another 
ranlipole  dame  of  quality,  and  out  they  must  have  her, 
they  paid,  to  introduce  her  at  my  Lady  Noble's  assembly, 

forsooth A  few  words,  you  may  be  sure,  made  the 

bargain — So,  bawnce  !  and  away  they  drive^  tantivy 

so,  about  four  or  five  in  the  morning — home  comes  ma- 
dam, with  her  eyes  a  foot  deep  in  her  head — and  my  poor 
hundred  pounds  left  behind  her  at  the  hazard-table. 

Man,  All  lost  at  dice  ! 

Sir  Fran,  Every  shilling among  a  parcel  of  pig- 
tail puppies,  and  pale-faced  women  of  quality. 

Man,  But  pray.  Sir  Francis,  how  came  you,  after  you 
found  her  so  ill  an  housewife  of  one  sum,  so  soon  to 
trust  her  with  another  ? 

Sir  Fran,  Why,  truly,  I  mun  say  that  wati  partly  my 
own  fault;  for  if  I  had  not  been  a  blab  of  my  tongue,  I 
believe  that  last  hundred  might  have  been  saved. 

Man,  How  so  ? 

Sir  Fran,  W^hy,  like  an  owl  as  I  was,  out  of  good- 
iriJJ,  forsooth,  partly  to  keep  her  in  humour,  I  must 
needs  tell  her  of  the  thousand  po\xivds  a-^^^v.^  1  Wd^ust 
£^ot  the  promise  of — sowce^  ihe  \a^^\i^x  c\a.^^  \x^qV\\ 
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that  moment — said  it  was  all  owing  to  her  advice,  and 
truly  she  would  have  her  share  on't. 
Man,  What,  before  you  had  it  yourself? 

Sir  Fran,  Why,  ay,  that's  what  I  told  her My 

dear,  said  I,  mayhap  1  mayn't  receive  the  first  quarter 
on't  this  half  year. 

Man,  Sir  Francis,  I  have  heard  you  with  a  great  deal 
of  patience;  and  I  really  feel  compassion  for  you. 

Sir  Fran,  Truly,  and  well  you  may,  cousin  ;  for  I 
don't  see  that  my  wife's  goodness  is  a  bit  the  better  for 
bringing  to  London. 
Man,  I-f  you  remember,  I  gave  you  a  hint  of  it. 
Sir  Fran,  Why,  ay,  it's  true,  you  did  so :  but  who 
could  have  believed  she  would  have  rid  post  to  ruin, 
o'this  fashion. 

Man,  Sir,  if  you  stay  but  a  fortnight  in  this  town, 
you  will  every  day  see  hundreds  as  fast  upon  the  gallop 
as  she  is. 

Sir  Fran,  Ah,  this  London  is  a  base  place  indeed ! — 
Then,  again,  if  things  should  happen  to  go  wrong  with 
meat  Westminster,  at  this  rate,  how  shall  I  keep  out 
of  a  jail  ? 

Man.  Why,  truly,  there  seems  to  me  but  one  way  to 

avoid  it. 

Sir  Fran,  Ah,  would  you  could  tell  me  that,  cousin! 

Af aw.  The  way  lies  plain  before  you,  sir;  the  sajne 

road  that  brought  you  hither,  will  carry  you  safe  home 

again. 

Sir  Fran,  What !  Cousin  !  and  leave  a  thousand 
pounds  a-year  behind  me  ? 

Man.  Pooh,  pooh !  leave  any  thing  behind  you,,  but 
your  family,  and  you  are  a  saver  by  it. 

Sir  Fran,  Ay,  but  consider,  cousin,  what  a  scurvy 
%ure  shall  I  make  in  the  country,  if  I  come  dawn  with- 
awtit. 

Man,  You  will  make  a  much  more  lamentable  figure 
in  a  jail  without  it. 

Sir  Fran,  Mayhap  'at  yow  have  no  great  opinion  of 
it  then,  cousin? 
Man.  Sir  Francis^  to  do  you  the  service  ot  aTea\  iiteiAij 
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I  must  speak  xeiy  plainly  to  you :  you  don't  yet  see  half 
the  ruin  that's  before  you. 

Sir  Fran.  Good-lack  !  how  may  you  mean,  cousin  ? 

Man.  In  one  word,  your  whole  aftairs  stand  thus 

In  a  week  you'll  lose  your  seat  at  Westminster ;  in  a 
fortnight  my  Lady  will  run  you  into  jail,  by  keeping  the 
best  company — In  fou r-and-twen ty  hours,  your  daugh- 
ter will  run  away  with  a  sharper,  because  she  han't  been 
used  to  better  company :  and  your  son  will  steal  into 
marriage  with  a  cast  mistress,  because  he  has  not  been 
usecf  to  any  company  at  all. 

Sir  Fran.  O  cousin,  cousin,  why  should  you  think 
all  this  ? 

Man.  Because  I  have  proof  of  it ;  in  short,  I  know 
80  much  of  their  secrets,  that  if  all  this  is  not  prevented 
to-night,  it  will  be  out  of  your  power  to  do  it  to-morrow 
morning. 

Sir  Fran.  Dear,  dear,   dear !   you  frighten  me 

Well,  sir,  I  will  be  governed  by  you  :  but  what  am  I  to 
do  in  this  case? 

Man.  I  have  not  time  here  to  give  you  proper  instruc- 
tions :  but  about  eight  this  evening.  I'll  call  at  your 
lodgings,  and  there  you  shall  have  full  conviction^  how^ 
much  I  have  it  at  heart  to  serve  you. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  my  Lord  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

Man.  I'll  wait  upon  him. 

Sir  Fran.  Well,  then,  I'll  go  strait  home,  naw.. 

Man.  At  eight  depend  upon  me. 

Sir  Fran.  Ah,  dear  cousin  !  I  shall  be  bound  to  you- 
as  long  as  1  live.  Mercy  deliver  us,  what  a  terrible- 
journey  have  I  made  on't !  [Eoaeunt  sever allt^,. 

SCENE  II.»    A  Dressing^Room.. 

Lady  TowNLYy  as  just  up^  walks  to  her  toilet^  leaning 

on  Mrs.  Trusty. 

Trust.  Dear  madam,  what  should  make  your  Lady- 
ship so  out  of  order  ? 
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•^here,  aad  this  concludcB  the  p\ec«« 
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Lady  T.  How  is  it  possible  to  be  well,  where  one  i» 
killed  for  want  of  sleep  ? 

Trust.  Dear  me !  it  was  so  long  before  you  rung, 
maciam,  I  was  in  hopes  your  Ladyship  had  been  finely 
composed. 

Lady  T.  Composed !  why  I  have  lain  in  an  inn  here ; 
this  house  is  worse  than  an  inn  with  ten  stage-coaches  : 
what  between  my  Lord's  impertinent  people  of  business 
in  a  morning,  and  the  intolerable  thick  shoes  of  footmen 
at  noon,  one  has  not  a  wink  all  night. 

Trust.  Indeed,  madam,  it's  a  great  pity  my  Lord 
can't  be  persuaded  into  the  hours  of  people  of  quality 
— though  I  must  say  that,  madam,  your  Ladyship  is 
certainly  the  best  matrimonial  manager  in  town. 

Lady  T  Oh,  you  are  quite  mistaken,  Trusty  !  I  ma-^ 
nage  very  ill ;  for  notwithstanding  all  the  power  I  have, 
by  never  being  over-fond  of  my  Lord — yet  I  want  mo- 
ney infinitely  oftener  than  he  is  willing  to  give  it  me. 

Trusty,  Ah  !  if  his  Lordship  could  but  be  brought  to 
play  himself,  madam,  then  he  might  feel  what  it  is  to 
want  money. 

Lady  T.  Oh,  don't  talk  of  it !  do  you  know  that  I  aia 
undone,  Trusty  ? 

Trusty.  No,  •nor  ever  shall,  I  hope,  madam  t 

Lady  T.  Broke,  ruined,  plundered ! stripped,  even 

to  a  confiscation  of  my  last  guinea  I 

Trusty.  You  don't  tell  me  so,  madam  ? 

Lady  T.  And  where  to  raise  ten  pounds  in  the  world 
— ^What  is  to  be  done,  Trusty  ? 

Trusty.  Truly,  I  wish  I  were  wise  enough  to  tell  you, 
madam  :  but  may  be  your  Ladyship  may  have  a  run  of 
better  fortune,  upon  some  of  the  good  company  that 
comes  here  to-night. 

Lady  T.  But  I  have  not  a  single  guinea  to  try  my 
fortune. 

Trusty.  Ha !  that's  a  bad  business  indeed,  madam — 
Hold,  I  have  a  thought  in  my  head,  madam,  if  it  is  not 
too  late 

Lady  T.  Out  with  it  quickly,  then,  I  beseech  thee. 

Trusty.  Has  not  the  steward  something  of  ivUy  i|^o^aiv&.'<k) 
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madam,  that  you  left  in  his  hands,  to  pay  somebody 
about  this  time  ? 

Ladi/  T.  Oh,  ay  ;  I  had  forgot— 'twas  to — a. — what's 
his  odious  name  ? 

Trusti/,  Now  I  remember,  madam,  'twas  to  Mr.  Lute-- 
string,  your  old  mercer,  that  your  Ladyship  turned  off 
about  a  year  ago,  because  he  would  trust  you  no  longer. 

Ladj/  T.  The  very  w  retch  I  If  he  has  not  paid  it,  run 
quickly,  dear  Trusty,  and  bid  him  bring  it  hither  imme- 
diately— \_Exit  Trusty. 1^  Well,  syre  mortal  woman  ne-- 
▼er  had  such  fortune !  five,  five  and  nine,  against  poor 

seven  for  ever: No,  after  that  horrid  bar  of  my  chance, 

that  Lady  Wronghead's  fatal  red  fist  upon  the  table,  I 

Saw  it  was  impossible  ever  to  win  another  stake Sit  up- 

all  night;  lose  all  one's  money;  dream  of  winning  thou- 
sands ;  wake  without  a  shilling ;  and  then How- 
like  a  hag  I  look! — In  short — the  pleasures  of  life  are 
not  worth  this  disorder.     If  it  were  not  for  shame,  now, 
r  could  almost  think  Lady  Grace's  sober  scheme  not 

quite  so   ridiculous ^If  my  wise  Lord  could  but 

hold  his  tongue  for  a  week,  'tis  odds  but  I  should  hate 

the  town  in  a  fortnight But  I  wiU  not  be  driven  out 

of  it,  that's  positive. 

Trusty  returns i 

Trusty.  Oh,  madam,  there's  no  bearing  of  it  I  Mr. 
Lutestring  was  just  let  in  at  the  door,  as  I  came  to  the* 
stair  foot ;  and  the  steward  is  now  atctually  paying  him 
the  money  in  the  hall. 

Lady  T.  Run  to  the  stair-case  head  again — and  scream* 
to  him,  that  I  must  speak  with  him  this  instant. 

\_Trusty  runs  out  and  speaks.' 

Trusty,  Mr.  Poundage — a-hem !  Mr.^ 

Poundage,  a  word  with  you,  quickly. 

Pound'.  I'll  come  to  you  presently. 

Trusty.  Presently  won't  do,   man,    you 
must  come  this  minute.  ^Without, 

Pound,  I  am  but  just  paying  a  little  mo- 
ney here. 

Trusty,  Paying  money !  Is  the  man  dis- 
tracted?    Come  here,   I  tell  you^   to  my 
Lady  this  momeuty  quick! 
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Trvsty  returns* 
Ijady  71  Will  the  monster  come  or  no  ?- 


Trusty.  Yes,  I  hear  him  now,  madam ;  he  is  hobbling 
tip  as  fast  as  he  can. 

Lady  T.  Don't  let  him  come  in — for  he  will  keep  such 
a  babbling  about  his  accounts — my  brain  is  not  able  to 
bear  him. 

\Poundage  comes  to  the  door  with  a 
money-bag  in  his  hand, 
Trasty,  Oh,  it's  well  you  are  come,  sir !  Where's  the 
fifty  pounds  ? 

Pound,  Why,  here  it  is ;  if  you  had  not  been  in  such 
haste,  I  should  have  paid  it  by  this  time — the  man's'  now 
writing  a  receipt,  below,  for  it. 

Trusty,  No  matter;  my  Lady  says,  you  must  not  pay 
him  with  that  money !  there's  not  enough,  it  seems ; 
there's  a  pistole,  and  a  guinea,  that  is  not  good,  in  it 

^besides,  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  account  too— - 

[_Twitching  the  bag  from  himJ^  But  she  is  not  at  leisure  to 
examine  it  now ;  so  you  must  bid  Mr.  What-d'ye-call-unx 
cadi  another  time.* 
.    Lady  T,  What  is  all  that  noise  there  ? 

Pound,  Why,  an  it  please  your  Ijadyship 

Lady  T.  Pr'ythee,  don't  plague  me  now ;  but  do  as 
you  were  ordered. 

Pound,  Nay,  what  your  Ladyship  pleases,  madam — 

SExit  Poundage. 
^  ^ours  the  money 
out  of  the  bagJ] — The  pretty  things-^were  so  near  fall- 
ing into  a  nasty  tradesman's  hands.  I  protest  it  made  me 
tremble  for  them — I  fancy  your  Ladyship  had  as  good 

jgive  me  that  bad  guinea,  for  luck's  sake thank  you, 

madam.  [Takes  a  guinea, 

♦  One  of  the  sentiment^  of  Thoroiigh^ood,  In   George  Barnwelf^ 
(A.  I.  S.  1.     See  Vol.  I.  p.  189)  is  worthy  of  heing  repeattNi  in  this 

f»lare,  as  the  trouble  ^iven  fo  tradesmen  in  calling  for  their  money  is  too 
idle  coTKidered  in  general  by  their  customers:  '*  look  rarefuliy  over 
•'  the  files  to  see  whether  there  arc  any  tradesmen's  hills  uripaid; 
"  and,  if  there  are,  send  and  discharge  them.  We  must  not  lei  arti- 
**  ficers  lose  their  time,  so  useful  to  the  public  and  their  famiUea^  i» 
**  aonecessary  atteoda^ice.*' 
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Lady  T.  Why,  I  did  not  bid  you  take  it. 
Trusty.  No :  but  your  Ladyship  looked  as  if  you  were 
just  goiug  to  bid  me;  and  so  I  ^as  willing  to  sare  you 
the  trouble  of  speaking,  madam. 

Lady  T.    Well,  thou  hast  deserved  it;    and  so,  for 

once but  hark  !  donH  I  hear  the  man  making  a  noise 

yonder ;     Though,  I  think,  now,  we  may  compound  for 

a  little  of  his  ill  humour 

Trusty,  I'll  listen. 

Lady  T.  Pr'ythee  do.  [^Trusty  goes  to  the  door^ 

Trusty »  Ay,  they  are  at  it,  madam — he's  in  a  bitter 

passion  with  poor  Poundage ^I  believe  he'll  beat  him 

How  the  wretch  swears ! 
Lady  T.  And  a  sober  citizen  too  !  that's  a  shame. 

Trusty*  Ha  !  I  think  all's  silent  of  a  sudden may 

be  the  porter  has  knocked  him  down I'll  step  and 

gee lEcBtt  Trusty. 

Lady  T.  These  trades-people  are  the  troublesomest 

creatures !  No  words  will  satisfy  them  \_Trusty  returns. 

Trusty.  Oh,  madam !    undone,  undoile  I-    My   Jjord 

hajs  just  bolted  out  upon  the  man,  and  is  hearing  all  his 

pitiful  story  oyer If  your  Ladyship  pleases  to  come 

hither,  you  may  hear  him  yourself. 

Lady  T.  No  matter;  it  will  come  round  presently :  I 
shall  haye  it  from  my  Lord,  without  losing  a  word  by 
the  way,  I'll  warrant  you. 

Trusty.  Oh,  madam !  here's  my  Lord  just  coming  in. 
Lady  T.  Do  you  get  out  of  the  way,  then.     [^Exit 
Trusty.]     I  am  afraid  I  want  spirits ;  but  he  will  soon 
giye  me  them. 

Enter  Lord  Townly. 
Lord  T.   How  comes  it,   madam,  that  a  tradesman 
dares  be  clamorous  in  my  house,  for  money  due  to  him 
from  you  ? 

Lady  T.  You  don't  expect,  my  Lord^  that  I  should 
answer  for  other  people's  impertinence. 

Lord  T.  I  expect,  madam,  you  should  answer  for  your 
own  extravagancies,  that  are  the  occasion  of  it — I  thought 
I  had  given  you  money  three  months  ago,  to  satisfy  al^ 
these  sorts  of  people* 
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iodf^  T.  Yes ;  but  you  see  they  never  are  to  be  sa- 
tisfied. 

Lord  T.  Nor  am  I,  madam,  longer  to  be  abused  thus : 
what's  become  of  the  last  five  hundred  I  gave  you  ? 

Ladi/  T.  Gone. 

JLord  1\  Gone!  what  way,  madam? 

Ladi/  T.  Half  the  town  over,  I  believe,  by  this  time- 

Lord  T*  'Tis  well ;  I  see  ruin  will  make  no  impres- 
sion, till  it  falls  upon  you. 

Lady  T,  In  short,  my  Lord,  if  money  is  always  the 
subject  of  our  conversation,  I  shall  make  you  no  answer. 

Lord  T.  Madam^  madam^  I  will  be  heard,  and  make 
you  answer. 

Lady  T.  Make  me !  Then  I  must  tell  you,  my  Lord, 
this  is  a  language  I  have  not  been  used  to,  and  I  won't 
bear  it. 

Lord  T.  Come  come,  madam ;  you  shall  bear  a  great 
deal  more,  before  I  part  with  you. 

Lady  T.  My  Lord,  if  you  insult  me,  you  will  have 
as  much  to  bear,  on  your  side,  I  can  assure  you. 

Lord  T.  Pooh!  your  spirit  grows  ridiculous  ■ 

you  have  ndther  honour,  worth,  nor  innocence  to  sup-^ 
port  it. 

Lady  T,  You'll  find  at  least,  I  have  resentment;  and 
do  you  look  well  to  the  provocation. 

Lord  T.  After  those  you  have  given  me,  mad^n,  'tis 
almost  infamous  to  talk  with  you* 

Lady  T.  I  scorn  your  imputation,  and  your  menaces. 
The  narrowness  of  your  heart's  your  monitor ;  'tis  there, 
there,  ray  Lord,  you  are  wounded ;  you  have  less  to  com- 
plain of  than  many  husbands  of  an  equal  rank  to  you. 

Lord  1\  Do  you  presume,  madam,  upon  your  corpo- 
ral merit,  that  your  person's  less  tainted  than  your  mind? 
Is  it  there,  there  alone,  an  honest  husband  can  be  in- 
,i|iured  ?  Have  you  not  every  other  vice  that  can  debase 
your  birth,  or  stain  the  heart  of  woman  ?  Is  not  your 
Bj|l»ealth,  your  beauty,  husband,  fortune,  family,  dis- 
^Idaimed,  for  nights  consumed  in  riot  and  extravagance? 
lit  I   Lady  T.  I  see^  my  Lord,  what  sort  of.  wife  might 

please  you. 
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Lord  T.  Ungrateful  woman !  could  you  hare  seen 
yourself,  you  in  yourself  had  seen  her  I  am  amazed 
our  legislature  has  left  po  precedent  of  a  divorce,  for 
this  more  Tisible  injury,  this^adultery  of  the  mind,  as^well 
as  that  of  the  person  !  When  a  woman's  whole  heArt  is 
alienated  to  pleasures  I  hate  no  share  in,  what  is  it  to 
me,  whether  a  black  ace,  or  a  powdered  coxcomb,  has 
possession  of  it. 

Lady  T,  If  you  hare  not  found  it  yet,  my  Lord,  this 
is  not  the  way  to  get  possession  of  mine,  depend  upon  it. 

Lord  7\  That,  madam,  I  have  long  despaired  of;  and 
since  our  happiness  cannot  be  mutual,  'tis  fit  that  with 
our  hearts,  our  persons  too  should  separate. — ^This  house 
you  sleep  no  more  in  :  though  your  content  might  gross- 
ly feed  upon  the  dishonour  of  a  husband :  yet  my  feel- 
ings can  no  longer  acquiesce  in  our  present  disjointed 
union. 

Lady  T.  Your  style,  my  Lord,  is  somewhat  new  to 
me,  as  well  as  your  sentiments  of  honour. 

Lord  T.  Madam,  madam,  this  is  no  time  for  compli- 
ments  1  have  done  with  you. 

Lady  71  If  we  had  never  met,  my  Lord,  I  had  not 
broke  my  heart  for  it :  but  have  a  care ;  I  may  not,  per* 
haps,  be  so  easily  recalled  as  you  may  imagine. 

Lord  T.  Recalled  ! — -Who's  there? 

Enter  Serf  ant. 

Desire  my  sister  and  Mr.  Manly  to  walk  up.  [Exit  S( 
Lady  T.  My  Lord,  you  may  proceed  as  you  pleas- 
but  pray,  what  indiscretions  have  I  committed,  that  a 
not  daily  practised  by  a  hundred  other  women  of  qualit 
Lord  T.  'Tis  not  the  number  of  ill  wives,  madai 
that  makes  the  patience  of  a  husband  less  contemptibl 
and  though  a  bad  one  may  be  the  best  man's  lot,  yet  he 
make  a  better  figure  in  the  world,  that  keeps  his  misfc 
tunes  out  of  doors,  than  he  that  tamely  keeps  th( 
within. 

Lady  T,  I  don't  know  what  figure  you  may  make,  r 
Lord  ;  but  I  shall  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  mic 
ia  whatever  company  I  may  meet  you» 
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Lord  T.  Be  sparing  of  your  spirit,  madam ;  youUl 
need  it  to  support  you. 

Enter  Lady  Grace  and  Manly. 
Mr.  Manly,  I  have  an  act  of  friendship  to  beg  of  you, 
which  wants  more  apologies  than  words  can  make  for  it, 

Man.  Theu  pray  make  none,  my  Lord,  that  I  may 
have  the  greater  merit  in  obliging  you. 

Lord  T.  Sister,  I  have  the  same  excuse  to  entreat  of 
you,  too. 

Lady  G.  To  your  request,  I  beg,  my  Lord. 

Lord  T.  Thus,  then As  you  both  were  present  at 

my  ill-considered  marriage,  I  now  desire  you  each  will  be 

a  witness  of  my  determined  separation -, — I  know, 

sir,  your  good-nature,  and  my  sister^s  must  be  shocked 
at  the  office  I  impose  on  you ;  but,  as  I  do  not  ask  your 
justification  of  my  cause,  so  I  hope  you  are  conscious 

^that  an  ill  woman  can't  reproach  you,  if  you  are 

silent,  on  her  side.  ^ 

Man,  My  Lord,  I  never  thought,  till  now,  it  could 
be  difficult  to  oblige  you. 

Lady  G,  [Aside.'\  How  I  tremble  ! 

Lord  r.  For  you,  my  Lady  Townly,  I  need  not  here 

repeat  the  provocations  of  my  parting  with  you ^the 

world,  I  fear,  is  too  well  informed  of  them For  the 

good  Lord,  your  dead  father's  sake,  I  will  still  support 
[you  as  his  daughter— As  the  Lord  Townly's  wife,  you 
have  had  every  thing  a  fond  husband  could  bestow,  and 
(to  our  mutual  shame  I  speak  it)  more  than  happy  wives 
desire"* But  those  indulgencies  must  end ;  state,  equi- 
page, and  splendor,  but  ill  become  the  vices  that  misuse 

tiiem The  decent  necessaries  of  life  shall  be  supplied 

-but  ifot  one  article  to  luxury ;  not  even  the  coach 
itiiat  waits  to  carry  you  from  hence,  shall  you  ever  use 
[tgain.  Your  tender  aunt,  my  Lady  Lovemore,  with  tears, 
pis  morning,  has  consented  to  receive  you;  where,  if 
J,  and  your  condition,  bring  you  to  a  due  reflection, 

{our  allowance  shall  be  increased— —but,  if  you  still  are 
^  iTish  of  your  little,  or  pine  for  past  licentious  pleasures, 
it  little  shall  be  less :  nor  will  I  call  that  soul  my 
id,  that  names  you  in  my  hearing. 
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Lady  G.  My  heart  bleeds  for  her.  \_yhide. 

Lord  T.  Oh,  Manly,  look  there!  turn  back  thy 
thoughts  with  me,  and  witness  to  my  growing  love. — 
There  was  a  time,  when  I  believed  that  form  incapable  of 
vice  or  of  decay ;  there  I  proposed  the  partner  of  an  easy 
home;  there  I,  for  ever,  hoped  to  find  a  cheerful  com- 
panion, an  agreeable  intimate,  a  faithful  friend^  a  useful 

help-mate,   and  a  tender  mother but,    Oh,    how 

bitter  now  the  disappointment! 

Man,  The  world  is  different  in  its  sense  of  happiness ; 
offended  as  you  are,  I  know  you  will  still  be  just. 

Lord  T.  Fear  me  not. 

Man*  This  last  reproach,  I  see,  has  struck  her.  [^Aside, 

Lord  T,  No,  let  me  not  (though  I  this  moment  cast 
her  from  my  heart  for  ever)  let  me  not  urge  her  punish- 
ment beyond  her  crimes 1  know  the  world  is  fond 

of  any  tale  that  feeds  its  appetite  of  scandal :  and  as  I  am 
conscious,  severities  of  this  kind  seldom  fail  of  imputa- 
tions too  gross  to  mention,  I  here,  before  you  both,  ac- 
quit her  of  the  least  suspicion  raised  against  the  honour 
of  my  bed.  Therefore,  when  abroad  her  conduct  may 
be  questioned,  do  her  fame  that  justice. 

Lady  T.  Oh,  sister !    [Turns  to  Lady  Grace  weeping. 

Lord  T.  When  I  am  spoken  of,  where  without  favour 
this  action  may  be  canvassed,  relate  but  half  my  provo- 
cations, and  give  me  up  to  censure.  [Going, 

Lady  T,  Support  me!  save  me!  hide  me  from  the 
world !  [Falling  on  Lady  Grace"* s  neck. 

Lord  T.  [Returning^ — I  had  forgot  me You  have 

no  share  in  my  resentment,  therefore,  as  you  have  lived 
in  friendship  with  her,  your  parting  may  admit  of  gentler 
terms  than  suit  the  honour  of  an  injured  husband. 

[Offers  to  go  out, 

Man,  [Interposing,']  My  Lord,  you  must  not,  shall 
not  leave  her  thus !  One  moment's  stay  can  do  your  cause 
no  wrong !  If  looks  can  speak  the  anguish  of  her  heart, 
I'll  answer  with  my  life,  there's  sometliing  labouring  in 
her  mind,  that,  would  you  bear  the  hearing,  might  de- 
serve it. 

Lord  T.  Consider !  since  we  no  more  can  meet,  press 
not  my  stayiag  to  insult  her* 
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LMdi/  T.  Yet  stay,  my  Lord — the  little  I  would  say, 
will  not  (feservean  insult;  and,  undeserved,  I  know  your 
nature  gives  it  not.  But,  as  youVe  called  in  friends  to 
witness  yoar  resentment,  let  them  be  equal  hearers  of  my 
last  reply. 

Lord  T.  I  shan^t  refuse  you  that,  madam be  it  so. 

Lad^  r.  My  Lord,  you  ever  have  complained  I  wanted 
love;  but,  as  you  kindly  have  allowed  I  never  gave  it  to 
another ;  so,  when  you  hear  the  story  of  my  heart,  though 
you  may  still  complain,  you  will  not  wonder  at  my  cold- 
ness. 

L<tdi/  G,  This  promises  a  reverse  of  temper.     [^Ap(trt. 

Man,  This,  my  Lord,  you  are  concerned  to  hear. 

Lord  T.  Proceed,  I  am  attentive. 

Lad^  T.  Before  I  was  your  bride,  my  Lord,  the  flat- 
tering world  had  talked  me  into  beauty;  which,  at  my 
glass,  my  youthful  vanity  confirmed.  Wild  with  that 
fame,  I  thought  mankind  my  slaves.  I  triumphed  over 
hearts  while  all  my  pleasure  was  their  pain:  yet  was  my 
own  so  equally  insensible  to  all,  that,  when  a  father's 
firm  commands  enjoined  me  to  make  choice  of  one,  I 
even  there  declined  the  liberty  he  gave,  and  to  his  own 

election  yielded  up  my  youth ^ ■ ^his  tender  care, 

my  Lor^,  directed  him  to  you Our  hands  were 

joined  I  But  still  my  heart  was  wedded  to  its  folly !  My 
only  joy  was  power,  command,  society,  profuseness,  and 
to  lead  in  pleasures !  The  husband's  right  to  rule,  I  thought 
a  vulgar  law,  which  only  the  deformed  or  meanly-spirited 
obeyed !  I  knew  no  directors,  but  my  passions ;.  no  master, 
hot  my  will !  Even  you,  my  Lord,  son(ie  time  overcome 
hj  iove,  was  pleased  with  my  delights ;  nor,  then,  fore- 
saw this  mad  misuse  of  your  indulgence And, 

though  I  call  myself  ungrateful,  while  I  own  it,  yet,  as 

a  truth,  it  cannot  be  denied ^that  kind  indulgence  has 

nndone  me;  it  added  strength  to  my  habitual  failings,  and 
in  a  heart  thus  warm,  in  wild  unthinking  life^  no  wonder 
if  the  gentler  sense  of  love  was  lost. 

Lord  T,  Oh  Manly !   where  has  this  crea-^ 
ture's  heart  been  buried?  f  Av^oxi 

Men.  If  yet  recoverable  How  Tastihe^    ^ 

treasure.'  j 
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Lady  T.  What  I  have  said,  my  Lord,  is  not  my  ex- 
cuse, but  my  confession;  my  errors  (giye  them,  if  you 
please,  a  harder  name)  cannot  be  defended  I  No !  What's 
in  its  nature  wrong,  no  words  can  palliate,  no  plea  can 
alter !  What  then  remains  in  my  condition,  but  resigna* 
tion  to  your  pleasure?  Time  only  can  convince  you  of 
my  future  conduct:  therefore,  till  I  hare  lived  an  object 

of  forgiveness,  \  dare  not  hope  for  pardon The  pe. 

nance  of  a  lonely  contrite  life  were  little  to  the  innocent; 
but  to  have  deserved  this  separation^  will  strew  perpetual 
thorns  upon  my  pillow. 

Lady  G.  Oh,  happy,  heavenly  hearing! 
Lady  T*  Sister,  farewell !  [Kissing  her,']  Your  virtue 
needs  no  warning  from  the  shame  that  falls  on  me:   but 
when  you  think  I  have  retrievM  my  follies  past — ^persuade 
your  injured  brother  to  forgive  them. 

Lord  T,  No^  madam!  Your  errors  thus  renounced, 
this  instant  are  forgotten !  So  deep,  so  due  a  sense  of 
them,  has  made  you,  what  my  utmost  wishes  formed,  and 
all  my  heart  has  sighed  for. 

Lady  T.  [^Turning  to  Lady  Grace*'}  How  odious  does 
this  goodness  make  me. 

Lady  (?.  How  amiable  your  thinking  so  ?* 
Lord  T'  Long-parted  friends,  that  pass  through  easy 
voyages  of  life,  receive  but  common  gladness  in  their 
meeting :  but  from  a  shipwreck  saved,  we  mingle  tears 
with  our  embraces  !  [Embracing  Lady  T. 

Lady  T.  What  words !  what  love !  what  duty  can 
repay  such  obligations  ? 

Lord  T.  Preserve  but  this  desire  to  please,  your  power 
is  endless. 

Lady  T,  Oh  !— — till  this  moment,  never  did  I  know, 
my  Lord,  I  had  a  heart  to  give  you, 

Lprd  T,  Be  Heaven  my  witness!  this  yielding  hand, 
when  first  it  gave  you  to  my  wishes,  presented  not  a 
treasure  more  desirable !  Oh,  Manly !  Sister !  as  you 
have  often  shared  in  my  disquiet,  partake  of  my  felicity ! 
my  new-born  joy !  see  here  the  bride  of  my  desjres !  This 
may  be  called  my  wedding-day. 
Lady  G*  Sister,    (for  now,   metbinks,   the  name  la 
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dearer  te  my  heart  than  ever)  let  me  congratulate  the 
bappiHess  that  opens  to  you. 

Man,  Long,  long,  and  mutual  may  it  flow 

Lord  T.  To  make  our  happiness  complete,  my  ciearw 
join  here  with  me  to  give  a  hand,  that  amply  will  repay 
the  obligation. 

Lad^  T.  Sister,  a  day  like  this 

Ladi/  G.  Admits  of  no  excuse  against  the  general  joy. 

[Gives  her  hand  -to  Manly, 

Man,  A  joy  like  mine despairs  of  words  to 

speak  Kt, 

Lord  T,  Oh,  Manly,  how  the  name  of'  friend  endears 
the  brother!  [Embracing  him* 

Man.  Your  words,  my  Lord,  will  warm  me  to  deserve 
them. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Serv,  My  Lord,  the  apartments  are  full  of  masque- 

raders And  some  people  of  quality  there  desire  to  see 

your  Lordship  and  my  Lady. 

Isody  T.  I  thought,  my  Lord,  your  orders  had  foi-bid 
their  revelling? 

Lord  T.  No,  my  dear.  Manly  has  desired  thai r  ad- 
mittance ito-night,  it  seems,  upon  a  particular  occasion 
Say  we  will  wait  upon  them  iusitantly. 

[JSxitStnmnt* 

Lady  T.  I  shall  be  but  ill  company  to  them*  <• 

Lord  T,  .No  matter:  not  to  see  them,  would  on  a 
sudden  be  too  particular.  Lady  Graoe  will  assist  you 
to  entertain  them. 

Lady  2\  With  her,  my  Lord,  I  shall  be  always  easy 

Sister,  to  your  unerring  virtue  I  now  commit  the 

guidance  of  my  future  days— — — 

Never  the  paths  of  pleasure  more  to  tread, 

But  where  your  guarded  innocence  shall  lead; 

For  in  the  marriage-state  the  world  must  own 

Divided  happiness  was  never  known. 

To  make  it  mutual  nature  points  the  way : 

Let  husbands  govern:  gentle  wives  obey.      [Exeumt. 
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<  SCENE  III.    Another  ffm^meni. 

*  A  great  number  of  people  in  masquerade^  talking  aU 

*  together^   -and  playing  upon  one  another.      Ladj^ 

*  Wronghead  as  a  shejjerdess ;  Miss  Jenny  as  a  nun; 

*  ihe^  Squire  as  a  running  footman;  and  the  Count  in  a 

*  domino.     After  some  time  ^  Lord  and  Lady  Townly^ 

*  xcith  Lady  Grace^  enter  to  them  unmasked.* 

^  Lord  T.  So !  here^s  a  great  deal  of  compaDj. 

^  Lady  T.  A  great  many  people,  my  Lord,  bat  no 

*  company as  you'll  find for  here's  one  now,  that 

^  seems  to  hare  a  mind  to  entertain  us. 

[^  A  Mask^  ajter  some  affected  gesture^  makes  191 
^  to  Loily  Townly. 

*  Mask.  Well,  dear  lidy  Townly,  shan^t  wc  «ee  yo«^ 
^  by-and-by  ? 

Lady  T.  I  don't  know  you,  madam. 
Mask.  Don't  yon  seriously  ?     [In  a  Squeaking  tone* 
Lady  T.  Not  I,  indeed. 

Mask.  Well,  that's  charming;  bat  can't  you  guess? 
Lady  T.  Yes,  I  could  guess  wrong,  I  belie¥e. 
Mask.  That's  what  I'd  have  you  do. 
Ladif  T,  But,  madam,  If  I  don't  know  you  at  all, 
is  not  that  as  wf  11. 
Mask.  Ay,  but  you  do  know  me. 
Lady  T.  Dear  sister,  take  her  off  o'my  hands ;  there*s 
no  bearing  this.  \Apari. 

Lady  G.  I  fancy  I  know  ytni,  madam. 
Mask.  I  fancy  you  don't;  wha^  makes  you  think 
you  do  ? 


*  '*  Thoufh  the  first  part  of  the  masqaerade  scene  is,  for  sake  of 
*'  reducing  the  play  to  more  bearable  compass,  usually  omitted,  yet 
'*  it  cootalns  many  excellent  strolces  ef  satire  1  what  foliourt  deserrct 
*^  particular  attention  and  praise  1  in  respect  of  those  most  irrational 
**  and  prodigal  assemblies,  lady  Grace,  sensibly  observes^— *  Of  all 
**  public  diversions,  I  am  amazed  that  this,  which  is  so  very  expen- 
"  slve,  and  has  so  little  \o  shew  for  it,  can  draw  so  imirh  company 
**  together;*  to  which  Lord  Townly  replies,—*  Oh,  if  it  was  not 
**  expensive,  the  better  would  not  come  to  it ;  and  because  money 
**  can  purchase  a  Ticlcet,  the  commao  people  gcora  to  be  left  oat  of 
•(  iti'  '^  Dtum.  Censor,  p.  206. 
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^  L»ady  G.  Because  I  hare  heard  you  talk. 

*  Mask.  Ay,  butyou  don't  know  my  Toice,  Tmsur^.. 

^  Ladif  G.  There  is  something  id  your  wit  and  humour, 
^  madam,  so  very  much  your  own,  it  is  impossible  yon 
^  can  be  any  body  but  my  Lady  Trifle. 

'  Mask.  [Unmasking.^  Dear  Lady  Grace!  thou  art 
^  a  charming  creature. 

'  Lady  G.  Is  there  nobody  else  we  know  here? 

^  Mask.  Oh  dear,  yes!  I  haye  found  out  fifty  already. 

'  Lady  G.  Pray  who  are  they  ? 

^  Mask.  Oh,  charming  company!  there's  Lady  Ramble 

Lady  Riot Lady  Kill-Care Lady  Sq  uandt^r 

Lady  Strip— Lady  Pawn and  the  Duchess 

of  Single-Guinea. 

^  Lord  T.  Is  it  not  hard,   my  dear,    that-^ 

people  of  sense  and  probity  are  sometimes 

forced  to  seem  fond  of  such  company  ? 

'  Lady  T.  My  Lord,  it  will  always  give  me 

pain  to  remember  their  acquabitance,   but 

none  to  drop  it  immediately. 

^  Lady  G.  But  you  haye  given  us  no  account  of  the 

*  men,  madam.     Are  they  good  for  any  thing? 

^  Mask.  Oh,  yes,  you  roust  know,  I  always  find  out 
them  by  their  endeavours  to  find  out  me. 

*  LadyG.  Pray,  who  are  they? 

*  Mask.  Why,  for  your  men  of  tip-top  wit  and  plea- 

*  sure,  about  town,  there's  my  Lord— -^-Bite Lord 

^  Archwag — ' — Yoti ng  Brazen-wit LordTim  berdo wn 

<  — Lord  Joint-life— and— Lord  Mortgage. 

'  Then  for  your  pretty  fellows  only ^there's  Sir  Pow-  ' 

*  der-Peacock Lord  Lapwing Billy  Magpie 

*  Beati  Frightful Sir  l4ul  Plaister-crown,  and  the 

*  Marquis 'of  Monkey-man. 

'  Lady  G.  Right  1  and  these  are  the  fine  gentlemen 

*  that  never  want  elbow-room  at  an  assembly. 

*  Mask.  The  rest,  I  suppose,  by  their  tawdry  hired 
^  habits,    are  tradesmen's  wives,    inns-of-court  beaux^ 

*  jews,  and  kept  mistresses. 

'  ^  Lord  T.  An  admirable  collection ! 
<  Lady  G,  Well,  of  all  our  public  dherao^s^  \  ^^ 

g2 
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amazed  how  this,  that  is  so  rery  expensire,  and  had  so 
Httle  to  shew  for  it,  can  draw  so  much  company  to- 
gether. 

^  Lord  T,  Oh,  if  it  were  not  expensire,  the  better 
sort  would  not  come  into  it:  and  because  money  can 
purchase  a  ticket,  the  common  people  scorn  to  be  kept 
out  of  it. 

'  Mask.  Right,  my  Lord.  Poor  Lady  Grace !  I  sup- 
pose you  are  under  the  «a^e  astonishment,  that' an 
opera  should  draw  so  much  good  company^ 

'  Lady  G.  Not -at  aU,  madam:  it  is  an  easier  matter 
sure  fo  gratify  the  ear,  than  the  understanding.  But 
have  you  no  notion,  madam,  of  receiving  pleasure  and 
profit  at  the  same  time  ? 

Maskj,  '  Oh,  quite  none!  unless  it  be  sometimes  win^ 
ning  a  great  stake;  laying  down  a  uo/e,  sans  prendre^ 
may  come  up,  to  the  profitable  pleasure  you  were 
speaking  of. 

'  Lord  T,  You  seem  attentive,  my  dear?    \ 

*  Lady  T.  I  am,  my  Lord ;  and  amazed  atf    ^ 
my  own  foliies,  so  strongly  painted  in  another^     part, 
woman.     •  j 

^  Lady  G,  But  see,  my  Lord,  we  had  best  adjourn 
our  debate,  I  believe,  for  here  are  some  masks  that 
seem  to  have  a  mind  to  divert  other  people  as  well  as 
themselves. 

^  Lord  T.  The  least  we  can  do  is  to  give  them  a  clear 
stage  then. 

'  \_A  dance  of  masks  here  in  various  efmraders. 
This  was  a  favour  extraordinary. 

*  Enter  Manly. 
Oh,  Manly,  I  thought  we  had  lost  you. 

'  Man.  I  ask  pardon,  my  Lord;  but  I  have  been 
obliged  to  look  a  little  after  my  country  family. 

^  Lord  T.  Well,  pray,  what  have  you  done  with 
them  ? 

^  Man.  They  are  all  in  the  house  here,   among  the 
^  masks,  my  Lord ;  if  your  Lordship  has  curiosity  enough 
to  step  into  a  lower  apartment,  in  three  minutes  Tli 
give  you  an  ample  account  of  them* 
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*  Lord  T.  Oh,  by  all  means :  we  will  wait  upon  you^ 
[^  The  scene  shuts  upon  the  masks  to  a  smallei' 
apartment.'*  * 

Manly  re-enters  Kith  Sir  Francis  Wronghead, 

Sir  Fran.  Well,  cousin,  you  have  made  my  very  hair 
stoad  on  end!  If  what  you  tell  me  be  true,  Til  stuff 
my  whole  family  into  a  stage-coach,  and  trundle  them 
into  the  country  again  on  Monday  morning. 

Man.  Stick  to  that,  Sir,  and  we  may  yet  find  a  way 
to  redeem  all.  In  the  mean  tfme,  place  yourself  behind 
this  screen,  and  for  the  truth  of  what  I  have  told  you, 
take  the  evidence  of  your  own  senses:  but  be  sure  you 
keep  close  till  I  give  you  the  signal. 

Sir  Fran.  Sir,  I'll  warrant  you Ah,  my  Lady  t 

my  Lady  Wronghead !  What  a  bitter  business  have  you 
drawn  me  into. 

Man.  liushlr  to  your  post;  here  comes  one  couple 
already. 

[Sir  Francis  retires  behind  the  Screen.      Exit  Manli/m 

Enter  My rt  ill  a  with  ''Squire  Richard. 

*Squ.  Rich.  What,  is  this  the  doctor's  chamber  t 
•  M^r.  Yes,  yes^  spefik  softly. 
t  ^Squ.  Rich.  Well,  but  where  is  he? 

M^r.  He'll  be  ready  for  us  presently,,  but  he  says  her 
can't  do  us  the  good  turn  without  witnesses :  so,  when 
the  Count  and  your  sister  come,  you  know  he  and  you 
may  be  fathers  for  one  another. 

'Squ.Rieh.  Well,  well,  tit  for  tat  I  ay,  ay,  that  will 
be  friendly. 

Myr,  And  see,  here  they  come. 

Enter  Count  Basset  and  Miss  Jenny, 

Count  Bas.  So,  so,  here's  your  brother  and  his  bride, 
before  us,  my  dear.    .  .  * 

Jenny.  Well,  my  heart's  at  my  mouth  still!  I  thought 
I  should  never  have  got  lid  of  mamma;  but  while  she 
stood  gaping  upon  the  dance,  I  gave  her  the  slip !  how 
"my  heart  beats. 

Count  Bas.  I  protest,  my  dear,  o.ur  danger  has  givea 
me  the  same  palpitation! 
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Jenny.  Well,  veil,  I  see  our  scheme  will  do,  and  st^ 
irhere's  the  parson  ? 

Count  Bas.  Mrs.  Myrtilla,  will  jou.  be  so  good  as  to 
see  if  the  doctor's  ready  for  us, 

JV/^r.  He  only  staid  for  you,  Sir:  I'll  fetch  him  hn* 
mediately.  [^ExiL 

Jenni/.  Pray,  Sir,  am  not  I  to  take  place  of  manuaa^ 
when  I'm  a  Countess  ? 
-  Count  Bas.  No  doubt  on't,  my  dear. 

Jenny ,  How  her  back  will  be  up  then,  when  she  meett 
me  at  an  assembly  ?  or  you  and  I  in  our  coach-and<^is 
at  Hyde^Park  together. 

Count  Bas,  Ay^  or  when  she  hears  the  box-keepers  at 
an  opera,  call  out — The  Countess  of  Basset's  serTantsl 

Jenny.  Well,  I  say  it,  that  will  be  delicious!  And 
then,  mayhap,  to  have  a  fine  gentleman  with  a  star  and 
what-d'ye-calUum  ribbon,  lead  me  to  my  chair,  withhia 
hat  under  bi»  arm  all  the  way!  Hold  up,  says  the  chair* 
man;  and  so,  says  I,  my  Lord,  your  humble  servant. — 
I  suppose,  madam,  says  he,  we  shall  see  you  at  my  Lady 

Quadrille's  ?  Ay,  ay,  to  bie  sure,  my  Lord,  says  I ► 

So  in  swops  me,  with  my  hoop  stujQTed  up  to  my  forehead; 
and  away  they  trot,  swing!  swang!  with  my. tassels 
dangling,  and  my  flambeaux  blading,  and  Oh,  it'a 
a  charming  thing  to  be  a  woman  of  quality ! 

Cotmt  Bas,  Well  I  I  see  that  plainly,  my  dear,  there'a 
ne'er  a  duchess  of  'em  alt  will  become  an  equipage  like 
you. 

Jenny.  Well,  well,  do  you  find  equipage,  and  I'll  find 
airs,  I  warrant  you. 

^Squ.  Rich.  I  think  this  masquerading 's  the  merriest 
gamiB  that  erer  I  saw  in  my  life!  Thof  in  my  mind, 
and  there  were  but  a  little  wrestlkig,  or  cudgel-playing 
naw,  it  would  help  tt  hugely.  But  what  makes  the. par- 
son stay  so  ? 

Count  Bas.  Oh,  here  he  comes,  I  believe. 

Enter  Myrtilla,  with  a  CoNsrAStE. 

Const.  Well,  madam,   pray  which  is  the  party  that 
wants  a  spice  of  ray  office  here  I 
JkQrr^  TbfiVs  tl?e  gentleoMffi..     \PoifUing  to  th*  C»au?i4. 
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nini  Bos.  Hey-day !  what  io  masquerade^  doctor  f 

mst.  Dbctor  t  sir,  I  believe  you  hare  mistaken  your 

:  but  if  you  are  called  Count  Basset,  I  hare  a  biU 

oux  in  my  hand  for  you^  that  will  set  you  right 

ffltly. 

tunt  Bos.  What's  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 

mst.  Only  my  Lord  Chief  Justice's  warrant  against 

for  forgery,  sir.     And  so,  sir,  if  you  please  to  pull 

our  fool's  frock  there,  I'll  wait  upon  you  to  the 

justice  of  peace  immediately. 

Piny.  Oh,  dear  me,  what's  the  matter?  [7Vei?i6/tfig» 

*unt  Bos.  Oh,  nothing,  only  a  masquerading  frolic^ 

iear. 

qu.  Rich.  Oh,  ho^  is  that  all  ? 

r  Fran.  No,  sirrah  !  that  is  not  all. 

[^Sir  Francis  coming  softly  behind  the  ^ Squire^ 
knocks  him  down  with  his  cane. 
Enter  Manly. 

* 

qu.  Mich.  Oh,  Oh,  I*m  blown  io  atoms. 

bit.  Hold,  hold,  l^r  Francis,  have  a  little  mergr 

L  my  poor  godson,  pray  sir. 

r  Fran.  Why,  cousin,  I  han't  patience^ 

mnt  Bos.  Manly  !  nay  then  I'm  blown.        {^jiside. 

Jig.  Rich.  Oh,  my  head !  my  head ! 

Enter  Lady  WnoNGHEAn. 
idy  Wrong.  What's  the  matter  here,  gentlemen? 
t  are  you  murdering  my  children  ?     * 
mst.  No,  no,   madam !    no  murder !    only  a  little 
cion  of  felony,  that's  all. 

r  Fran,  [To  Jenny].  And  for  you.  Miss,  I  could 
in  my  heart  to  make  you  wear  that  habit  as  long  as 
live.     Tk^  you  know,  hussy,  that  you  were  wiUiia 
minutes  of  marrying  a  pickpocket. 
mnt  Bos,  So,  so,  all's  out  I  find.  [Aside. 

nny.  Why,  pray,  papa,  is  not  the  Count  a  man  of 
Ity,  then? 
r  Fran.  Oh,   yes,   one  of  the  unhanged  ones,   it 

s. 

ady  Wrong.  [Aside.]  Married!    Oh,  the  confident 

r !     There  was  his  urgent  bnsiuess^  then slighted 
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for  her !  I  ha'nH  patience ! — and,  for  ought  I  know,  \ 
have  been  all  this  while  making  a  friendship  with  a  highw 
wayman. 

Man.  Mr.  Constable,,  secure  that  door  there. 

Sir  Fran,  Ah,  my  Lady  \  my  Lady!  this  comes  of 
your  Journey  to  London:  but  now  I'll  hare  a  frolic  of 
ray  own,  madam  ;  therefore  pack  up  your  trumpery  thiy 
very  night,  for  the  moment  my  horses  are  able  to  crawl,, 
you  aud  your  brats  shall  make  a  journey  into  the  coun^ 
try  again. 

Lady  Wrong,  Indeed,  you  are  mistaken,  Sir  Francis 
— I  shall  not  stir  out  pf  town  yet,  I  promise  you. 

Sir  Fran,  Not  stir  ?     Why,  madam 

Man.  Hold,  sir ! — if  you'll  give  me  leave  a  little — I 
fancy  I  shall  prevail  with  my  Lady  to  think  better  ovl% 

Sir  Fran.  Ah,  cousin,  you  are  a  friend  indeed! 

Man,  [Apart  to  my  Lady. '\  Look  you,  madam,  as  t(> 
the  favour  you  designed  me,  in  sending  this  spurious 
letter  inclosed  to  my  Lady  Grace,  a)l  the  revenge  I  harve 
taken,  is  to  have  saved  your  son  and  daughter  from  ruin. 
— — Now,  if  you  will  take  thena  fairly  and  qmetly  intoi 
the  country  again,  I  will  s£^ve  your  Ladyship  from  ruin. 
/  Lady  IVrong.  What  do  you  mean,  sir? 

Man.  Why,  Sir  Francis shall  never  know  what 

is  in  this  letter ;  look  upon  it.     How  it  came  into  my 
hands  you  shall  know  at  leisure. 

Lady  Wrongs.  Ha !  my  billet-doux  to  the  count !  and 
i^n  appointment  in  it  I  I  shall  sink  with  confusion  I  - 

Man.  What  shall  I -say  to' Sir  Francis,  madam? 
«  'Ladg  Wrong.  Dear  sir,  I  am  in  such  a  trembling! 
preserve  my  honour,  and  I  am  all  obedience. 

[Apart  to  Manly* 

Man.  Madam,  learn  io  preserve  your  honour  by  youc 
actions,  not  by  concealment.  [Apart  to  Lady  W.'] — ^Sir 
Francis'»^i my  Lady  is  ready  to  receive  your  com- 
mands for  her  journey,  whenever  you  please  to  appoint  it. 

Sir  Fran.  Ah,  cousin,  I  doubt  I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  it. 

Man.  Come,  come.  Sir  Francis,  take  it  as  you  find  it. 
Obedience  in  a  m  ife  is  a  good  thjng,,  though  it  were  nevet 
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so  wonderful ! — And  now,  sir,  we  hare  nothing  to 

do  but  to  dispose  of  this  gentleman. 
Count  Bos.  AJLr.  Manly ;  Sir,  I  hope  you  won't  ruia 

me. 

Man,  Did  not  you  forge  this  note  for  five  hundred 
pounds,  sir? 

Count  Bas,  Sir 1  see  you  know  the  world,  and 

therefore  I  shall  not  pretend  to  preyaricate But  it 

has  hurt  nobody  yet,  sir  ;  I  beg  you  will  not  stigmatize 
me;  since  you  have  spoiled  my  fortune  in  one  family,  I 
hope  you  won't  be  so  c^-uel  to  a  young  fellow,  as  to  put 
it  out  of  ray  power,,  sir,  to  make  it  in  another,  sir. 

Ma;i.  Look  yoy,  sir,  I  have  not  much  time  to  waste 
yi\t\k  you :  but,  if  you  expect  mercy  yourself,  you  must 
shew  it  to  one  you  have  been  cruel  to. 

Count  Bus.  Cruel,  sir  ! 

Man*  Have  you  not  ruined  this  young  woitian  T 

Count  Bus.  I,  sir ! 

Mcm^  I^  know  you  have therefore  you  can'fc 

Mame  her,  if,  in  the  fact  you  are  charged  with,  she  is 
a  principal  witness  against  you.    However,  you  have  one, 
and  only  one  chance  to  get  off  with.     Marry  her  this  in- 
stant  and  you  take  off  her  evidence. 

Count  Bos.  Dear  sir ! 

Man,  No  words,  sir ;  a  wife,  or  a  mittimus. 

Count  Bus,  Sir  !  this  is  the  most  unmerciful  mercy ! 

Man.  A  private  pepance,  or  a  public  oniB 

Constable. 

Count  Bas,  Hold,  sir,  since  you  are  pleased  to  give 
me  my  choice ;  I  will  not  make  so  ill  a  compliment  to> 
the  lady,  as  not  to  give  her  the  preference. 

Man,  It  must  be  done  this  minute,  sir  :  the  chaplain 
yon  expected  is  stiU  within  call. 

Count  Bas,  Well,  sir, since  it  must' be  so * 

Come,  spouse 1  am  not  the  first  of  the  fraternity, 

that  has  run.  his  head  into  one  noose^ ,  ta  keep  it  out  of 
another. 

Mifr,  Come,  sir,  don't  repiii^^- 

Man,  And  to  let  you  see  it  is  not  so  bad  as  you  thtnli 
it  ^  as  a  reward  for  her  honesty^  in  detecting  y out  Tg^i**^ 
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ficcs,  instead  of  the  forged  bill  you  would  hare  put  up<>^ 
her,  there's  a  real  one  of  fire  hundred  pounds,  to  begin  ^ 
new  honey-moon  with.  [Gives  it  to  MyriUlt^' 

Count  Bus.  Str,  this  is  so  generous  an  act 

Man.  No  compliments,  dear  sir ^I  am  not  a^ 

leisure  now  to  receive  them.  Mr.  Constable,  will  yoiJ 
be  so  good  as  to  wait  upon  this  gentleman  into  the  next 
room,  and  give  this  lady  in  marriage  to  him  ?  \_Exit^ 

Comt.  Sir,  111  do  it  faithfully. 

[Exeunt  Count*  Myr.  and  Constable. 

Sir  Fran.  And  that  I  may  be  sure  my  family's  rid  of 

liim  for  ever come,  my  Lady,  let's  even  take  our 

children  along  with  us,  and  be  all  witness  of  the  cere- 
mony.   [Exeunt  Sir  Fran.  Lady  W.  Miss,  and  Squire, 

Enter  hord  and  Lady  TofFNLYj  Lady  Grace^ 

and  Manly* 

Man.  This,  my  Lord,  Is  the  result  of  my  negociation : 
the  particulars  you  shall  hear  presently. 

Lord  T.  Sir,  I  give  you  joy  of  your  success.  Nevei 
were  knaves  and  fools  better  disposed  of. 

Man.  A  sort  of  poetical  justice,  my  Lord,  not  much 
above  the  judgment  of  a  modern  comedy. 

Lord  T.  To  heighten  that  resemblance,  I  think,  stster, 
there  only  wants  your  rewarding  the  hero  of  the  fable^ 
by  naming  the  day  of  his  happinesg. 

Lady  G.  ThJs  day,  to  morrow,  every  hour,  I  hope, 
of  life- to  come,  will  shew  I  want  not  inclination  to  com- 
plete it. 

Man.  Whatever  I  may  want,  madam,  yon  will  always 
Jliid  endeavours  to  deserve  you. 

Lord  T.  Then  all  are  happy. 

Lady  T.  Sister,  I  give  you  joy  consummate  »s  t&f 
iappiest  pair  can  bo9st» 

In  you^  methinks^  at  in  a  glass^  I  see^ 

The  happiness^  that  once  advanced  to  me, 

So  visible  the  blisTy  so  plain  the  way^ 

How  was  it  possible  my  sense  could  stray  ? 

Bui  now  J  a  convert  to  this  truth  Icome^ 

That  married  happiness  is  never  found  from  hornet 
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EPILOGUE. 


SPOKEN  BY  MRS,  OLDFIELD^    WHO  ORIGIN  ALLY 
PERFORMED  LADY   TOWNLY. 


Methinks  I  hear  some  powder'd  critics  say, 
**  This  wife  reform'd  has  wholly  spoird  the  play  ! 
^^  The  coxcomb  should  have  drawn  her  more  in  fashion,] 
^^  fiaye  gratified  her  softer  inclination, 
**  Have  added  a  gallant,  and  clinch'd  the  provocation." 
But  there  our  Bard  stopped  short:  sure  'twere  not  well 
All  bad,  nought  good,  to  have  a  modern  belle. 
He  hop'd,  in  honour  of  the  sex,  the  age 

Would  bear  one  mended  woman on  the  stage. 

From  whence,  you  s^,  by  common  sense's  rules, 
Wires  might  be  gorern'd,  were  not  husbands  fools. 
Whatever  by  nature  dames  are  prone  io  dp, 
They  seldom  stray  but  when  they  govern  you. 
When  the  wild  wife  perceives  her  deary  tame, 
No  wonder  then  she  plays  him  all  the  game. 
But  men  of  sense  meet  rarely  that  disaster ; 
Women  take  pride  where  merit  is  their  master : 
Nay,  she  that  with  a  weak  man  wisely  lives. 
Will  seem  t'  obey  the  due  commands  he  gives  t 
Happy  obedience  is  no  more  a  wonder, 
When  men  are  men,  and  keep  them  kindly  under* 
But  modern  consorts  are  such  high-bred  creatures, 
They  think  a  husband's  power  degrades  their  features  : 
That  nothing  more  proclaim's  a  reigning  beauty,, 
Than  that  she  never  was  reproached  with  duty: 
And  that  the  greatest  blessing  Heav'n  e^er  sent^ 
Is  in  ft  spouse,  incurious  and  contents 
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To  give  such  dames  a  diffVent  cast  of  thought, 
By  calling  home  the  mind,  these  scenes  were  wrought. 
If,  with  a  hand  too  rude,  the  task  is  done, 
We  hope  the  scheme,  by  Lady  Grace  laid  down^ 
"Will  ail  such  freedoin  with  the  sex  atone, 
That  virtue  there  unsoiPd,  by  modish  art, 
Throws  out  attractions  for  a  Manly^s  heart. 

Vou,  you,  then,  ladies,  whose  unquestionM  lives 
Give  you  the  foremost  fame  of  happy  wives, 
Profect,  for  its  attempt,  this  helpless  play, 
Nor  leave  it  to  the  rulgar  taste  a  prey  ; 
Appear  the  frequent  champions  of  its  cause, 
Direct  the  crowd^j  aud  give  yourselves  applause. 
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THE  EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 


R> 


JCHARD  STEELE*,  the  author  of  the  Comedy  of 
The  Conscious  Lovers^  was  born  in  Dublin,  probably 
in  the  year  1671,  as  it  appears,  from  a  certificate  of  his 
baptism,  given  in  a  Note  to  the  Preface  to  Mr.  Nichols* 
second  edition  of  TAe  Epistolary  Correspondence  of  Sir 
Richard  Steele^  in  2  toIs.  8yo.  1809,  that  he  was  bap- 
tized March  12,  1671.  His  parents  were  English,  and 
of  a  good  family.  A  near  relation  of  his  father  pos- 
sessed a  fine  estate  in  the  county  of  Wexford^  in  the 
proyince  of  Munster. 

His  father,  a  counsellor  at  law,  was  private  secretary 
to  Jaines,  first  Duke  ©rOrmond.  At  an  early  age  young 
Steele  was  carried  over  to  England  and  placed  in  the 
Charter-house  School  in  London,  probably  by  the  in- 
fluence of  his  father*s  patron,  who  was  then  one  of  the 
governors.  Here  he  gave  proof  of  his  great  quickness  of 
abilities,  and  made  considerable  proficiency  in  classical 
learning.  Here  also  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Addi- 
son, which  lasted,  without  interruption^  during  the  greater 
part  of  that  gentleman^s  life. 

At  the  end  of  the  Preface  to  his  Christian  Heroy 
Steele  mentions,  with  great  respect  and  afiection,  the 
obligations  he  was  under  to  Dr.  Ellis,  his  Tutor : — "  I 
"  need  not  have  been  beholden  to  the  experience  of  a  va- 
*^  rious  life  to  have  been  convinced,  that  true  happiness 
"  is  not  to  be  found  but  where  I  at  present  place  it ; 
^'  for  I  was  long  ago  informed  where  only  it  was  to  be 


*  These  parttcalars  of  the  Life  of  Steele  are  principally  taken 
fro«i  The  Life  of  hira  by  Robert  Bisut^  A,  M.  preflied  to  bis  edl- 
tion  of  the  Spectator  io  eight  voli.  8vo.  1801,  and 'from  ibe  B\QV^*^ 
f  hia  Dramatica* 
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^'  had,  by  the  Rererend  Dr.  Ellis,  my  ever  honoured 
''  tutor,  which  great  obligation  I  could  not  but  men- 
^'  tion,  though  my  gratitude  to  him  is  perhaps  an  accu- 
^'  sation  of  myself,  who  shall  appear  to  have  so  little 
^'  profited  by  the  institution  of  so  solid  and  excellent  a 
^'  writer,  though  he  is  above  the  temptation  of  (what  is 
*'  always  in  his  power)  being  famous." 

In  1692  he  was  admited  a  post-master  in  Merton  Col- 
lege in  Oxford,  where  he  applied  himself  chiefly  to  po- 
lite literature,  and  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  an 
elegant  scholar.  He  had  early  entertained  a  predilection 
for  the  army,  and  had  resoWed  to  enter  into  it  as  soon  as 
he  could  procure  an  appointment,  though  it  was  greatly 
against  the  wishes  and  remonstrances  of  his  friends ;  and 
not  being  able  to  attain  a  station  adequate  to  the  rank  of 
a  gentleman,  he  left  college  without  taking  a  degree, 
and  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  th?  horse-guards.  On 
this,  his  relation,  who  had  the  estate  in  Ireland,  looked 
upon  him  as  a  disgrace  to  his  family,  and  left  it  to  ano- 
ther. Steele,  when  in  the  army,  gave  way  to  his  pas- 
sions, indulging  in  great  excess ;  but  his  good-humour 
made  him  the  delight  of  the  soldiery,  and  procured  him 
an  Ensign^s  commission  in  the  Guards. 

His  debaucheries,  however,  were  not  uninterrupted 
by  reflection,  and  he  wrote  his  little  treatise,  entitled 
The  Christian  Hero  ;  j4n  Argument  proving  that  no 
Principles  but  those  of  Religion  are  sufficient  to  make  a 
Great  Man.*  Published  in  1701.  This,  he  himself  tells 
us,  he  did  for  his  own  private  use,  to  fix  on  his  mind  a 
strong  impression  of  virtue  and  religion,  in  opposition  to 
his  propensity  to  unwarrantable  pleasures.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  Lord  Cutts,  the  Colpnel  of  the  Cold-Stream 
Regiment  of  Guards,  and  dated  from  the  Tower  Guard, 
The  first  part  of  the  Preface  is  so  applicable  to  the  sub- 
ject of  these  volumes  that  I  shall  here  transcribe  it. 

"  The  world  is  divided  between  two  sorts  of  people, 
^^  the  men  of  wit  and  the  men  of  business ;  and  these 

*  A  new  and  Hegant  edition  of  this  woric  was  printed  at  the  Cla> 
rendon  Press  in  Oiford  in  1802.  The  Dedicatien  is^  I  think  inpro- 
ptrly,  tiini((ed« 
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^^  have  it  wholly  in  their  power:  bat  however  mighty 
^'  the  latter  may  esteem  themselyes,  they  have  much  the 
'^  less  share  in  the  goyernment  of  mankind ;  and  till  they 
^'  can  keep  the  others  out  of  company  as  well  as  em« 
^^  ployment,  they  will  have  an  almost  irresistible  domi* 
'^  nion  oyer  us :  for  their  imagination  is  so  very  quick. 
*^  and  lively,  that  in  all  they  enjoy  or  possess,  they 
'^  have  a  relish  highly  superior  to  that  of  slower  men ; 
*'  which  fine  sense  of  things  they  can  communicate  to 
'^  others  in  so  prevailing  a  manner,  that  they  give  and 
*^  take  away  what  impressions  they  please;  for  while 
*'  the  man  of  wit  speaks,  he  bestows  upon  his  hearers, 
^^  by  an  apt  representation  of  his  thoughts,  all  the  hap- 
'^  piness  and  pleasure    of   bdng  such  as  he  is,   and 
"  quickens  our  heavier  life  into  joys  we  should  never  of 
^'  ourselves  have  tasted,  so  that  we  are  for  our  own  sake9 
'^  his  slaves  and  followers ;  but  indeed  they  generally 
"  use  this    charming    force  with  the  utmost  tyranny^ 
^'  and,  as  it  is  too  much  in  their  power,  misplace  our 
^^  love,  our  hatred,,  our  desires  and  aversions  on  im» 
^'  proper  objects  ;  so  that  when  we  are  left  to.  ourselves, 
^'  we  find  truth  discoloured  to  us ;  and  they  of  facultiefi'- 
^'  above  us  have  wrapped  things,  in  their  own  nature  of 
^^  a  dark  and  horrid  aspect,  in  so  bright  a  disguise,  that 
^'  they  have  stamped  a  kind  of  praise  «nd  gallantry  or 
^^  some  vices,  and  half  persuaded  us,  that  a'*  prostitute  - 
^'  may  be  a  beauty  still,  and  an  adulterer  no  villain* 

"  These  ills  are  supported  by  the  arbitrary  sway  of 

"  legislative  ridicule,  while,  by  I  know  not  what  pe- 

"  dantry  of  good  breeding,  conversation  is  confined  to 

^^  indifferent,  low,  or  perhaps  vicious  subjects,  and  all 

^^  that  is  serious,  good,  or  great,  almost  banished  the 

^'  world  :  for,  in  imitation  of  those  we  have  mentioned, 

"  there  daily  arise  so  many  pretenders  to  do  mischief, 

^'  that  what  seemed  at  first  but  a  conspiracy,  is  now  a 

^'  general  insurrection  against  virtue;  and  when  they 

"  who  really  have  wit  lead  the  way,  it  is  hardly  to  be 

"  prevented,  but  that  they  must  be  followed  by  a  crowd 

"  who  would  be  such,  and  make  what  shift  they  can  to 

"  appear  so,  by  helping  one  defect  with  auotViet^  wA 
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^^  supplying  want  of  wit  with  want  of  gracc^  and  want 
<<  of  reputation  with  want  of  shame. 

^^  Thus  are  men  hurried  away  in  the  prosecution  of 
^^  mean  and  sensual  desires,  and,  instead  of  employing 
^^  their  passions  in  the  service  of  life,  they  spend  their 
^^  life  in  the  serrice  of  their  passions :  yet  though  it  is  a 
*^  truth  yery  little  received,  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward, 
''  it  is  surely  an  undeniable  one,  that  vice  is  its  own  punish- 
*'  ment;  for  when  we  have  given  our  appetites  a  loose 
*^  rein,  we  are  immediately  precipitated  by  them  into 
^  unbounded  and  endless  wishes,  while  we  repine  at  our 
<^  fortune,  if  its  narrowness  curbs  them^  though  the 
^^  gratification  of  them  were  a  kindness,  like  the  indul* 
<^  gence  of  a  man's  thirst  in  a  dropsy :  but  this  distemper 
^^  of  mind  is  never  to  be  remedied,  till  men  will  more 
*^  unreservedly  attempt  the  work,  and  will  resolve  to 
^f  value  themselves  rather  upon  a  strong  reason  to  allay 
*^  their  passions,  tlian  a  fine  imagination  to  raise  them. 

*'  For  if  we  liest  judge  of  things  when  we  are  not 
^  actually  engaged  or  conceroed  in  them,  every  man's 
^'  own  experience  must  inform  him,  that  both  the  plea* 
^^  sures  we  follow,  and  the  sorrows  we  shun,  are  hi  na^ 
*^  ture  very  different  from  what  we  conceive  them,  when 
^  we. observe  that  past  enjoyments  are  anxious,  past 
'^  sufferings  pleasing  in  the  reflection :  and  since  the 
^^  memory  of  the  one  makes  us  apprehend  our  strength, 
'^  the  other  our  weakness,  it  is  an  argument  of  a  trivial 
^^  mind  to  prefer  the  satisfactions ,  that  lead  to  inqui- 
**  etude,  before  pains  that  lead  to  tranquillity. 

*'  But  if  that  consists  (as  it  certainly  does)  in  the  mind^s 
**  enjoyment  of  truth,  the  most  vexatious  circumstance 
^^  of  its  anguish  is  that  of  being  in  doubt ;  from  which 
^^  men  will  find  but  a  very  short  relief,  if  they  draw  it 
^^  from  the  collections  or  observations  of  sedentary  men, 
^'  who  have  been  called  wise  for  proposing  rules  of  ac» 
^^  tive  life,  which  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  under- 
^^  stand :  for  between  the  arrogant  and  fanatic  indolence 
^'  of  some,  and  the  false  and  pleasurable  felicity  of 
<^  o|^ers^  (which  are  equally  chimeras)  a  manJs  sq  ut- 
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M  terlj  divided,  that  the  happiness  of  philosophers  ap» 
"**  pears  as  fantastic  as  the  misery  of  lorers," 

At  tlie  end  of  this  tract  Steele  draws  a  Tery  good  coii» 
trast  between  Wiliiain  III.  and  Louis  XIV. 

Lord  Cutts  appointed  Steele  his  own  priyate  secre* 
tary,  and  procured  hira  a  company  in  Lotd  Lucas*$ 
fusileers.  Steele,  however,  notwithstanding  his  excellent 
professions,  continued  his  vicious  courses- 

In  tiie  year  1701,  Steele  produced  his  Comedy  of  T%e 
Funeral ;  or  Grief  a^la^Mode^  written  with  a  good  in* 
tention,  and  ridiculing,  in  a  very  forcible  manner,  thb 
tolly  of  formal  and  acted  grief  for  the  dead.  But  th6 
subject  is  so  delicate,  it  is  so  difficult  to  draw  the  pre»^ 
£ise  line  between  the  use  and  the  abuse  of  any  custom; 
ihat^  I  fear,  this  comedy  must  shock  the  feelfaigs  of 
many  good  persons.  I  remember  reading  it  early  in  life^ 
and  the  impression  which  it  made  upon  my  mind  was 
strong  and  lively ;  but  I  have  since  been  in  situations^ 
which  have  recalled  it  to  my  mind,  when  it  wafs  by  no 
means  disposed  to  ridicule,  and  where  the  satire  was  ndt 
called  for,  and  tiie  sensations  which  it  has  excited  Imvii 
been  Tery  painful.  I  nev^  saw  tlie  play  acted,  but  I  havd 
seen  a  modem  play  of  a  similar  tendency,  the  Come&Jt 
^  Grievmg^s  a  Folly  j  which  shocked  me  a  good  deaf. 
Bven  the  abutes  of  the  solemnities  of  mourning  and  grief 
do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  proper  subjects  for  represent 
tation  on  the  stage.  The  manners  of  The  Funeral  are 
now  become  in  several  respects  obsolete.  The  charac^ 
ters  of  Lord  Brumpton,  Lord  Hardy,  and  Trusty,  the 
steward,  are  interesting. 

'  King  William,  it  is  said,  was  so  much  pleased  with 
this  play,  and  probably  with  the  compliment  paid  to  him 
ia  The  Christian  Hero,  that  he  designed  to  have  given  the 
author  essential  marks  of  his  favour;  but  he  died  before 
be  had  fulfilled  his  benevolent  intentions.  His  frien<f 
Addison  had,  however,  recommended  him  to  Lord  Hali- 
fax, theMecaenas  of  the  age;  and  Lord  Halifax  intro- 
duced him  to  Lord  Sunderland,  who  procured  for  him 
tike  place  of  Editor  of  the  Gasette. 
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In  1703  he  brought  forward  the  Comedy  of  The  Hin^ 
der  Husband;  or^  the  Accomplished  Fools^  a  play,  oit 
the  whole,  favourable  to  morality,  and  written  with 
considerable  humour.  It  would  not,  however,  do  to 
be  performed  in  the  present  day,  the  manners  being  still 
more  obsolete  than  those  of  The  Funeral,  and  not  being- 
of  that  kind  to  merit  representation  as  is  the  case  in  The 
Provok'd  Husband. 

In  1704  he  produced  hu  next  piece.  The  Lying  Lover, 
Mr.  Bisset  informs  us,  that  ''  About  this  time  Mr.  Col- 
*'  lier  had  written  agarnst  the  immorality  of  the  stage. 
^^  Steele  greatly  admired  Collier'^  book,  and  bethought 
*'  himself  of  writing  a  Comedy  called  the  Lying  Lover 
*'  in  the  severe  rigidity  which  Collier  required.  The 
^^  hero  kills  a  man  in  a  drunken  quari'e> ;  and  finding 
^'  himself  the  next  morning  in  prison^  feels  the  natural 
'^  remorse  for  his  crime,  and  sorrow  for  the  situa:tion  to 
'^  which  he  had  reduced  himself.  His  anguish  is  increased 
^^  to  a  most  poignant  degree  by  the  arrival  of  his  father, 
^^  of  whom  he  was  the  only  child.  Their  mutual  affiic- 
^'  tion  is  exquisitely  pathetic.  The  distress  arising  fron 
^^  vidous  indulgence  is  very  favourable  to  morality;  but 
^'  the  misery  of  the  sufferers,  and  their  cause,  are  too 
'^  tragical  for  comedy.  The  audience  certainly  rc^rded 
*^  it  in  that  light  and  gave  it  a  very  different  reception 
*'  from  that ^which  they  bestowed  on  his  former  perform 
^'  mances.  He  himself,  in  his  defence  beibre  the  House 
^'  of  Commons,  mentions  the  event  of  this  play  as  an 
^'  instance  of  his  suffering  tn  the  cause  of  virtue.  '  I 
^^  have  carried,'  says  he,  '  my  inclination  to  the  cause 
'^  of  virtue  so  far,  as  to  pursue  it  even  in  things  the 
"  most  indifferent,  and  perhaps  foreign  to  it.  To  give 
^'  you  an  ihstance  of  this,  Sir,  I  wrote  a  comedy  some 
^'  years  ago,  called  the  Lying  Lover.  The  preface  to 
•^  which  says,  though  it  ought  to  be  the  care  of  all  go- 
^^  vernments,  that  public  representations  should  have 
^'  nothing  in  them  but  what  is  agreeable  to  the  manners, 
"  laws,  religion,  and  policy  of  the  place  or  nation 
''  wherein  they  are  exhibited;  yet  it  is  the  general 
'^  complaint  of  the  more  learned  and  virtuous  amongst 
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^  ITS,  tbat  the  Eaglish  stage  has  been  extremely  of- 
^'  fended  In  this  kind.  I  thoaght,  therefore,  it  would 
^'  be  an  honest  ambition  to  attempt  a  comedy  which 
^'  might  be  no  improper  entertainment  to  a  christian 
'^  audience.'  He  then  states  the  circumstances  in  the 
^'  pkty  which  we  mentioned,  and  says,  his  intention  was 
''  to  encourage  virtue  by  stnppiog  vice  of  the  gay  attire 
^^  which  she  had  long  wore  on  the  stage,  and  presenting 
^'  her  in  her  native  dress  of  shame,  remorse,  and  misery. 
^'  I  acknowledge,'  he  continues,  '  I  cannot  tell.  Sir, 
"  (Mr.  Speaker)  what  they  would  have  me  to  do,  to 
''  prove  myself  a  churchman ;  but  I  think  I  have  ap- 
^'  peared  one  even  in  so  trifling  a  thing  as  a  comedy. 
''  And  considering  me  as  a  comic  poet,  I  have  been  a 
^'  martyr  for  the  church,  for  this  play  was  damned  for 
"  it»  piety.'  "     Ksset,  p.  ^7. 

There  are  two  or  three  things  in  this  statement  which 
require  a  comment.  The  first  is,  tiiat  Mr.  B.  says,  thait 
the  Ltifing  Lover  was  produced  about  the  time,  or  soon 
after,  Collier  wrote  his  book  against  the  immorality 
of  the  stage;  by  which  I  understand  him  to  mean,  that 
it  was  after  the  appearance  of  his  two  former  plays.  But 
this  ^  not  accurate,  as  Collier's  first  work,  (as  we  have 
«een4n  the  Editor's  Preface  to  the  ProvokM  Husband,  p. 
4,  &c.)  appeared  in  1698,  and  Steele^s  two  plays  in  1701 
nad  1703;  and,  probably,  it  was  owing  in  some  measure 
to  this  circumstance,  as  well  as-  to  Steele's  general  re* 
verence  for  virtue,  that  The  Funeral  and  The  Tender 
Husband  were  so  much  superior  in  point  of  morality  and 
decency  to  the  productions  of  the  other  dramatists  of 
that  day,  Dryden,  Congreve,  Yanbrugh,  Farquhaf, 
Wycherly,  Qbber,  and  others. 

Nar  is  Mr.  Btsset  accurate  in  saying  that  the  hero  of 
The  Lying  Lover  ^  kills  a  man  in  a  drunken  quarrel."* 


*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  referred  to  Steele's  Apology 
for  Him»eif  and  his  fVritingt;  occasioned  by  his  Expulsion  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  contains  his  Defence  before  the  House.— 
I<  is  te  be  met  with  in  a  small  volume  called  The  Political  fVritfngg 
ofiSir  Richard  Steele^  published  in  17)5.  What  Mr.  B'met  here 
•tates  i«  talcenfrom  the  Defence,  so  that  the  inaccuracies  hetc  u<>\Vt^^ 
are  to  be  attributed  in  the  first  iostaoce  to  Steele  \i\m»tM)  usv^vsa 
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LoTemore  Ss  only  ttoundedy  and  is  reported  to  be  dead,' 
and  after  the  scenes  where  young  Bookn  it  is  in  the  prison, 
and  between  him  and  his  father,  the  wounded  person,  who 
is  disguised  as  a  Counsellor,  makes  himself  known.  A 
similar  incident  has  been  introduced  into  Cibber*s  Comedy 
of  Love  makes  a  Man,  which  was  produced  in  170Q; 
and  it  was  not,  in  that,  thought  too  tragical  for  comedy, 
I  suspect  that  the  solemn  truths  spoken  against  duelling 
was  one  cause  of  the  disapprobation  with  which  it  was 
received;  but  of  that  I  shall  speak  farther  when  I  come 
to  the  review  of  The  Conscious  Lovers.  The  Lying  Lover 
certainly  is  not  deficient  in  humour,  as  it  is  the  play  from 
which  Foote  has  taken  the  greater  part  of  his  comedy  in 
three  acts  called  The  Lyar.  It  is  true  that  Foote  has 
omitted  this  circumstance,  and,  in  the  place  of  it,  has 
introduced  the  pretended  wife,  an  incident  highly  ewMt, 
Foote  too  has  modernised  both  the  plot  and  the  dialogue; 
but,  if  Footers  )s  the  pleasanter  acting  piece,  (and  those 
who  have  seen  the  late  Mr.  Palmer  in  Young  Wilding 
know  that,  it  is  uncommonly  diverting,)  yet  Steele's  was 
the  more  regular  and  useful  play  for  the  time  in  which  it 
was  produced. 

In  Steele*s  Defence  before  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
seems  at  once  to  depreciate  and  to  exalt  the  stage,  by 
saying  that,  in  writing  a  moral  play  he  has  pursued  vir- 
tue ^^even  in  things  the  most  indifferent,  and  perhaps 
^*  foreign  to  it"" — and  calling  a  comedy  '^  a  trifling  thing," 
-—and  then  quoting  from  his  own  Preface,  that "  it  ought 
^'  to  be  the  care  of  governments,  that  public  represeor 
^^  tations  should  have  nothing  in  them  but  what  is  agree* 
^^  able  to  the  manners,  laws,  religion,  and  policy  of  the 
*^  place  or  nation  wherein  they  are  exhibited  ;'*  which 
shews,  that  such  representations  are  not  trijiing  and  tn- 
diffierent  things.     The  case  is,   that  we  must  consider 


only,  repeated  from  b!m  hy  Mr.  B.  Steele  says,  speaklni^  of  Collier, 
••  1  *vH*.  (as  f\r  as  I  duis(  for  fear  of  wiity  men,  upon  whom  he  had 
*♦  been  too  severe)  a  preat  udtnlrer  of  his  woik.**^^  This  is  candid, 
and  espetiaTly  Hui>nwe  consider  (hit  Steele  wa^-  a  zealous  Whig  and 
patronized  by  the  King,  and  CuiUer  a  more  zealous  Non-^uror. 
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Steele^s  Defence  as  a  piece  of  eloquence^  intmided  to 
serFe  a  particular  purpose,  and  tlmt  he  depreciates  the 
subject)  the  more  to  exalt  his  own  merit  in  regarding 
Tirtue  in  such  a  case. 

In  September  1707  Steele  married  Mrs.  Mary  Scurlock, 
daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Jonathan  Scurlock,-  .Esq.  of 
the  county  of  Carmarthen.  She  died  December  26,  1718, 
at  the  age  of  40,  leaying  one  son  and  two  daughters, 
Eugoie,  Elizabeth  and  Mary.  He  had  been  married 
before  to  a  lady  of  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  sister  to  a 
rich  planter.     She  died  without  issue. 

In  The  Epistolary  Correspandende  of  Sir  Richard 
Steele^  (Vol;  i.  p..  123.)  there  are  two  Prayers,  written 
by  Steele,  soon  after  his  Marriage  to  his  Second  Wife, 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  the  productions  of  a  mind  very 
strongly  imbued  with  religion,  though  not  sufficiently 
«trong  to  keep  him  in  the  right  way.  With  hio^  it  ever 
teems  to  have  been, 

*«  Video  meliora,  proboquei 

•♦  Deceriora  seqaor."  Ovid,  Met,  L.  7.  Ter.  30, 

**  I  see  the  right,  and  I  approve  it  too  t 

**  Coodemo  the  wrong,  ana  >et  the  wrongs  parsoe."        Tate, 

It  appears  too  that  he  had  a  natural  daughter  whom  he 
intended  giving  in  marriage  to  his  friend  Savage,  the  poet, 
the  natuial  son  of  Lord  Rivers.  But  he  withdrew  his 
cimsent  on  a  quarrel  witb  Savage,  whom  he  supposed,  and 
probably  not  without  reason,  to  have  ridiculed  him. 

Early  in  the  year  1709  Steele,  in  conjunction  Yfifk 
Swift,  began  to  publish  The  Toiler.  His  reputation  was 
established  by  this  work,  which  continued  till  January 
2,  1711.  During  the  course  of  it,  he  was  made  a  com- 
imsdoner  of  the  stamp  duties,  in  1710.  Upon  the  change 
of  Ministry  in  the  same  year,  he  sided  with  the  duke  ef 
Marlborough,  who  had  long  eutertalned  a  friendship  for 
1dm;  and,  upon  the  duke's  dismissal  from  all  employ •« 
inents  in  1711,  Steele  addressed  a  Letter  of  thanks  to 
Um  for  the  services  done  to  his  country. 

About  two  months  after  the  TaMer  ended,  (March  1.) 
Steele^  in  conjunctioa  with  Addison^  began  Tht  S])^c« 
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iatoTf  ivhich  ccmtiiiiied  till  Dec.  20,  1714.     The  success     ■ 
4>f  Ms  was  so  great,  that^  during  the  publication  of  it, 
lie  began  The  Gruardian  on  the  same  plan,  March  12, 
1713.     The  professed  object  of  this,  we  are  told  in  the    ^ 
first  number,  was  ^'  to  make  the  Pulpit,  ihe  Bar,  and  the 
^'  Stage,  all  act  in  concert  in  the  care  of  Fietj,  Justice, 
^'  and  Virtue,'^  and  to  ^'  hnwe  nothing  to  manage  with  any    ^ 
''  Person  or  Party."     In  this  year  he  resigned  his  place    ^ 
in  the  Stamp-office,  together  with  a  pension,  on  account    '^ 
of  his  differing  with  ministers,  and  was  chosen  member    '^- 
for  the  borough  of  Stockb ridge  in  Hampshire.     But  he    ^ 
was  expelled  the  house   for  seyeral  papers  and  tracts    ^' 
.which  he  had  written  against  ministers.     Soon  after  his    'F 
.expfilsion,  he  published  Proposals  for  writing  the  History    ^ 
of  the  Dnke  of  Marlborough.      At  the  same  time  also    ^ 
(1714)  he  wrote  the  paper  called  The  Lover ^  and  another   ^^ 
.called  Th€  Redder.    On  the  death  of  the  Queen  he  was   ^. 
taken  into  favour  by  King  George  the  first,  and  appointed 
surveyor  to  the  royal  stables  of  Hampton-Court,  and  put   ^ 
into  the  commiiisibn  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Mid-   ^  ^ 
lesex ;  and,  having  procured  a  licence  as  Chief  Manager   ^ 
of  the  royal  Company  of  Comedians,  he  easily  obtained   '- 
it  to  be  changed  the  same  year,  1714,  into  a  patent  from  ^ 
the  King,  appointing  him  governor  of  the  company  during  ^^ 
his  life;  and  to  his  executors,  administrators  and  assigns   ^ 
for  the  space  of  three  years  after.     In  this  year  aiso  he  ^. 
published  The  Romish  Ecclesiasticul  History  of  Late  ^ 
Years^  a  12mo.  volume.     He  was  chosen  member  for  ^ 
Boroughbridge  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  first  parliament  in  ^ 
that  reign,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  April  "^ 
28,  1716,  and,  in  August  following,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  ' 
gave  him  £600.  for  special  services.      In  1717,  he  was  ^ 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  — 
estates  forfeited  by  the  rebellion  in  Scotland  in  1715. — 
This  carried  him  into  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom, 
where,  though  an  unwelcome  guest  to  some,  yet  he  re- 
ceived from  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  Uie  most 
distinguishing  marks  of  respect. 

In  the  year  1719  he  opposed  the  remarkable  peerage 
bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  during  the  course 
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«f  this  opposition  to  the  court,  his  licence  for  act!n||^ 
plays  was  reToked,  and  bis  patent  rendered  ineffectual^ 
At  the  instance  of  the  doke  of  Newcastle  the  Lord  Cham^ 
berlain.  The  alleged  reason  for  the  rerocation  of  the 
Hcence  was,  that  inforination  had  been  received  of  great 
misbehaYiour  by  the  Company  of  Players.  Steele  did 
his  utmost  to  prevent  so  great  a  loss,  and  finding  every 
direct  avenue  of  approach- to  his  Royal  Master  effectually 
barred  against  him  1^  his  powerful  adversary,  he  formed 
the  plan  of  a  periodical  paper  which  he  called  The 
'ThetUrCf  pubKsbed  twice  a  week,  the  first  number  of 
which  appeared  Jan  2,  1719-20,  in  the  hope  thathin 
complaints  would  reach  the  ear  of  his  Sovereign,  though 
in  an  indirect  manner. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  misfortune  of  being  out  of  favour 
at  court,  like  other  misfortunes,  drew  after  it  a  train  of 
otherst  During  the  course  of  this  paper,  in  which  he 
had  assumed  the  feigned  name  of  Srr  John  Edgar,  he  was 
attacked  by  Dennis  ixx  a  pamphlet,  intitled,  T'he  Character 
and  Conduct  of  Sir  John  Edgar.  To  this  Steele  replied 
in  The  Theatre. 

While  he  was  struggKng  to  save  himself  from  ruin,  he 
found  "time  to  turn  his  pen  against  the  South  Sea  Scheme, 
in  1720,  which  ruined  so  many  people.  The  next  year, 
through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Walpole,  who  was  appointed 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  was  restored  to  his  office 
and  authority  in  the  play-house  in  Dniry  Lane,  where, 
in  1722,*  he  brought  out  his  Comedy  of  The  Conscious 
LoverSj  which  was  acted  with  such  success,  that  he  de- 
rived a  considerable  sum  of  money  from  it,  besides  the 
profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  copy,  and  a  present 


*  The  Biographia  Dramatiea  and  EgertoiCa  Theatrical  Remem* 
h-ancer  both  place  this  play  in  the  >ear  1721.  Mr.  Biaset  places 
Steele's  restoration  to  the  playhouse  after  Mr.  Walpole's  appointment 
io  April  1731,  and  says  '*  The  next  year,  he  brought  Ins  comedy 
**  caMrd  The  Contdous  Lovers  on  the  sla^."  The  earltetit  copy 
which  I  have  of  this  play,  which  is  in  8vo,  abd  which  does  not  state 
that  it  is  not  the  first  edition,  is  dated  17S3. 

Sioce  writing  the  above,  I  find,  by  a  Note  to  The  Epistolary  Cor- 
respondence of  Sir  R.  Steele,  (Vol.  ii.  p.  462.)  that  The  CoosciuuA 
Unrers  was  first  acted  Not.  7}  1722. 
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of  five  hundred  pounds  from  the  king,  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated.  Yet,  in  the  following  year  he  was  reduced 
to  the  utmost  entremitj,  and  was  obliged  to  sell  his  share 
In  the  play-house,  and  soon  after  commenced  a  law-sdt 
with  the  managers,  which,  in  1726,  was  determined 
figainst  him.* 

During  these  misfortunes  there  was  an  execution  in  his 
house;  and,  being  under  the  necessity  of  receiving  com- 
pany, he  prevailed  on  the  bailiffs  to  put  on  liveries,  and 
pass  for  his  servants.  The  farce  succeeded  for  a  short 
time,  but  Steele  delivering  his  orders  in  too  authoritative 
A  manner,  one  of  the  bailiffs  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
discovered  his  real  occupation.^  Soon  after,  he  retired 
to  a  small  house  on  Haverstock-hill,  in  the  road  to 
Hampstead,  where  Pope  and  other  members  of  the  Kit-cat 
Club  (which,  during  summer,  was  held  at  the  Upper 
Flask  on  Hampstead  heath)  used  to  call  on  him,  and  take 
him  in  their  carriages  to  the  place  of  meeting.  Having 
now,  for  the  last  time,  brought  his  fortune,  by  the  most 
heedless  profusion,  into  a  desperate  condition,  he  was 
rendered  altogether  incapable  of  retrieving  the  loss,  by 
being  seized  with  a  paralytic  disorder,  which  greatly  im- 
paired his  understanding.  In  these  unhappy  dicum- 
stances,  he  left  London,  having  surrendered  all  his 
property  to  his  creditors,  and  doing  every  thing  in  his 
power  that  they  might  be  finally  satisfied.  To  thdr  be- 
nevolence he  was  now  principally  indebted  for  his  main- 
tenance. He  retired  to  his  seat  at  Langunnor,  near 
Caermarthen,  in  South  Wales,  where  he  lingered  out 
nearly  two  years,   in  the  melancholy  contemplation  of 


*  Prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Epistolary  Correspondence 
of  Sir  R.  Steele,  are  fragoieots  of  two  plavs  by  him,  the  one  called 
;  The  School  of  Action^  a  comedy,  of  which  there  are  parts  of  four 
acts,  and  the  beginning  of  another,  which  it  is  suppesea  was  to  bate 
been  called  The  GentUman,  In  the  former  there  are  some  good  mh- 
sages,  but  it  Is  in  too  imperfect  a  state  to  form  an  opinion  ofits 
probable  general  tendency.  Some  things  in  it  arecertaioly  objectioo- 
able.  There  is  also  the  first  act  of  a  Tragedy,  inpposed  to  be  bv 
Addison. 

f  This  anecdote  Is  related  differently  by  Johnsoo  Id  bis  Life  of 
B(mag$, 
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what  he  might  hare  been,  ^nd  what  he  was.  He  died 
Sept.  21,  1729;  and  was  privately  interred,  according 
to  his  own  desire,  in  the  church  of  Caermarthen. 

One  of  his  biographers  says,  that  "  Sir  Richard  was 
^^  a  nlan  of  cindissembled  and  extensive  benevolence,  a 
^^  friend  to  the  friendless,  and  as  far  as  circumstances 
^'  would  permit,  the  father  of  every  orphan.  His  works 
^^  are  chaste  and  manly,  fie  wa'S  a  stranger  to  the  most 
-^'  distant  appearance  of  envy  or  malevolence,  nevei» 
^'  jealous  of  any  man^s  growing  reputation,  and  so  far 
-''  from  arrogating  any  praise  to  himself  from  his  con- 
''  junction  with  Mr.  Addison,  that  he  was  the  first  who 
^'  desired  him  to  disttngnish  his  papers.  His  greatest 
^'  error  was  want  of  ceconomy."  Biog.  Dram.  Vol.  i. 
p.  432. 

Mr.  Bi««et  has  sonmied  up  tiie  character  of  Steele 
in  a  very  able  and  candid  manoer;  but  his  account 
is  too  long  for  insertion  in  this,  place.  What  he 
fiays,  however,  upon  his  dramatic  talept,  is  too,  much  to 
the  purpose  to  be  emitted ;  but  I  slmll  alter  a  few  word«^ 
as  those  I  have  substituted  (which  I  have  put  between 
brackets)  appear  to  i^e  more  justly  to  describe  his  wri- 
tings: 

^'  Whatever  were  the  defects  which  prevented  the  many 

^^  esceeHeneies  of  Steele  from  making  himself  prosperous 

^^  and  happy,  his  writings  are  uniformly^'  (in  general) 

^^  frieadly  to  Tirtue.     As  an  author,  he  must  be  ackaow-> 

^^  ledged  to  have  made  a  considerable  addition  to  the 

^^  general  mass  of  pleasing  and  useful  literature.     As  a 

'^  comic  writer,  he  paints  men  and  manners  humourously 

*'  and  justly.      He  is  inferior  to  his  contemporaries, 

**  CoKGBEVE  and  Wycherly,  in  strength  and  brilliancy 

*^  of  wit,    but  equal  to  any  other  comic  writer  of  his 

^^  age.      His  characters  are  natural^  "well  drawn,  and 

^^  well  supported.     The  sentiments  and  observations  are 

^^  suitable  td  the  characters.     In  the  consonancy  of  sen- 

^^  timeout  to  character,   Steele  is  generally  suf>erior  to 

*  ^^  CoNGBETE.     CoNGBETE,  from  the  exuberauce  of  his 

'^  genius,    bestows  wit  and  judgment  on  almost  all  his 

^  persoDtu^es :  bi^  footmen,  his  waitiiig*>m\i\d&)  V\&^^^^^t^^ 

1 
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*^  bis  beaux,  and  bis  fine  ladies,  abonnd  in  sterling  mi, 
^'  and  in  acute  observation.     Steele  apportions  most 
<(  accurately  the  fancy  and  intellect  of  his  personages  to 
^^  their  several  characters  and  situations.    In  moral  ten- 
^^  dency,  the  comedies  of  Steele  are  unexceptionable. 
<<  — *'(!  would  rather  say  superior  to  most  of  his  time.) 
<^  Virtue  excites  esteem  and  admiration;  vice,  contempt 
<<  and  hatred.     The  short-sighted  policy  of  villainy  is 
<^  clearly  illustrated ;  rectitude  is  shewn  to  be  true  wis- 
*^  dom,  and  to  be  most  conducive  to  true  interest.    In- 
^^  temperance  and  profligacy  are  never"  (rarely)  "  rar- 
^^  nished  with  agreeable  colours,  but  shewn  in  their  real 
<*  deformity,  and  followed  by  their  real  effects.     Purity 
^^  of  expression"  (generally)  '^  accompanies  purity  of 
**  sentiment.  Nothing"  (little)  ^^  is  introduced  which  can 
**  inflame  or  corrupt  youth.    Precept  and  example  deter 
^'  from  evil,  and  persuade  to  good.      Wit  and  humour 
'^  occupy  their  proper  stations  in  ministering  to  wisdom 
^^  and  moraHty.      Tenderness   is  a  quality  eminently 
^^  conspicuous  in  «ome  of  Steele's  comedies.     He  ex- 
^'  hibits  interesting   situations  with  an  impressiveness 
^'  which  only  a  feeling  mind  can  produce.    He  pleases  us^ 
^^  by  moving  our  best  affections. 

^^  het  any  impartial  person  read  or  behold  the  plays 
*'  of  ill^QNGREYE,  and  the  play s  of  Steele,  and  compare 
*'  their  tendency  to  produce  the  good  or  evil  of  the 
''  reader  or  beholder,  we  must  give  judgment  in  favour 
^'  of  our  Author.    We  by  no  raeai;i8  assert  that  the  comic 
^^  powers  of  Steele  were  superior,  or  even  nearly  equal 
^'  to  Congreve's;   but  only  that  the  exertion  of  those 
*'  powers  was  more  beneficial  to  society."      (p.  164.) 
Afterwards,  having  compared  him  with  Wycherly  and 
Farquhar,  he  says,  *^  Though  some  were  before  Steele 
^*  in  several  constituents  of  comic  excellence,  yet  few 
*^  English  writers  have  been  before  him  in  all."  (p.  167.) 
On  the  whole  we  may  say  of  Steele,  that,  notwith- 
standing his  vices,  and  many  faults  in  his  writings,  man- 
kind is  greatly  indebted  to  him.     To  him  we  owe  that  • 
the  talents  and  virtue  of  Addison  were  drawn  forth  into 
the  public  service  in  The  Spectator,  a  work  which  has 
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done  important  and  lasting  service  in  improying  the  taster 
and  the  morals  of  his  own  and  of  succeeding  generations ; 
and,  though  their  writings  may  not  be  all  that  we  could 
wish  them',  yet  let  us  be  thankful  to  those  illustriou9 
authors  for  the  good  which  they  did,  and  to  the  ProTt^ 
dence  which  rused  them  up  to  amend  a  corrupt  ager 


The  Comedy  of  The  Conscious  Loters,  founded  ow 
7^e  Andrian  of  Terence^  and  which  had  been  in  hand 
for  some  years  before  it  was  produced,*  was  written,  a» 
tiie  Author  himself  informs  us  in  his  Preface,  for  the  sake 
of  the  scene  in  the  fourth  act,  wherein  Young  Bevil  de- 
clines the  challenge  given  him  l)y  Myrtle ;  and,  when 
we  consider  that  the  Author  was  himself  A  Soldier, 
and  the  delight  of  soldiers,  a  man  of  the  world,  and  ex- 
pert in  the  use  of  his  sword,  it  is,  in  truth,  a  wonderful 
production.  Steele,  "  from  his  earliest  years,  had  re- 
probated" the  practice  of  duelling.  Mr.  Bisset  informs 
lis,  that  ''  When  he  was  in  the  Coldstream  regiment,  an 
^'  officer  had  communicated  to  Steele  an  intention  of 
^'  challenging  another  gentleman.  Steele  prevailed  on 
'^  him  to  desist  from  his  purpose.  Soon  after,  some 
•*  other  officers  persuaded  the  intended  challenger  that 
*'  Steele  had  acted  from  regard  to  the  other,  not  to 
**  him,  and  that  his  own  honour  had  suffered  by  the 
**  success  of  Steele's  interposiiion.  The  young  gentle- 
*^  man  on  this  challenged  Steele.  Steele,  though  he 
*^  well  knew  his  own  superiority  in  the  use  of  the  sword, 
^'  the  weapon  then  used  on  such  occasions,  endeavourecl 
^*  by  ridicule  and  argument  to  dissuade  the  youth  from 
*'  prosecuting  his  design.  The  youth  was  neither  to  be 
"rallied  nor  reasoned  from  going  to  the  field.  Steele 
'^  accordingly  met  him,  and  endeavouring  to  disarm  and 
*^  chastise  his  antagonist,  without  endangering  his  life, 

-^   «    .1  .  "         '  ■  .,  .1.  '• 

♦  SeeSleele*8  Ep.  CorreBp.  Vol.  IF,  p.  42!»  from  which  it  ap- 
pears (hat  it  was  probably  begun  and  far  advanced  before  Marco^ 
1716-17.  ^      *^ 
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^^  aimed  at  his  arm,  but  by  the  turning  of  the  jouDg 
^'  man  to  parry  the  thrust,  ran  him  through  the  body. 
^'  The  young  man  was  for  a  considerable  time  in  great 
*^  danger  from  the  wound,  but  fortunately  recoTered, 
^^  The  grief  and  anxiety  this  affair  caused  to  Steele^ 
^'  rendered  him  a  still  more  determined  enemy  to  duel- 
'*  ing."  p.  102.  Accordingly  in  the  Lying  Lover  there 
are  some  strong  passages  on  this  subject.*  In  the 
Tatler  there  are  several  papers,  which  may  be  found  by 
the  index,  and  also  in  the  Spectator,  where  he  has  given 
the  very  beautiful  and  affecting  story  of  Spinamontj 
who  was  introduced  by  Eucrate  to  Pharamond  by  the 
Gate  of  the  Unhappy,  having  killed  his  friend  in  a  dnel. 
(See  No.  84.)  There  are  also  two  papers  on  Duelling  in 
the  Guardian. 

Though  duelling  still  continues,  yet  I  cannot  but 
think  that  these  papers,  and  this  play  in  particular, 'haye 
done  much  towards  altering  the  tide  of  opinion  respecting 
duels.  In  my  Preface  to  George 'Barnwell  I  havegiYeo 
an  anecdote  of  an  excellent  effect  produced  by  that  play. 
I  will  here  relate  one  relative  to  The  Conscious  Lovers, 
of  the  truth  of  which  I  cannot  in  the,  least  doubt ,'^  as  I 
state  ft  on  the  authority  of  the  person  to  whom  it  hap- 
pened. 

A  gentleman,  very  fond  of  the  drama,  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  duel  scene  In  The  Conscious  Lo- 
vers, from  having  met  with  it,  when  a  boy,  in  En«» 
TiELD*»  Exercises  in  Elocution^  which  induced  him  to 
read  the  whole  play.     The  impression    produced   by 

♦  Latine.  Did  you  not  expostulate  before  the  action  ? 

V.  BookwU,  He  wnnid  have  done  it^  but  I,  flushed  with  the 
tboufchto  of  Duellini; pren^ed  on 

Latine.  You  lake  it  too  deeply— "—Your  Honour  was  concerned* 

V.  Rookwit,  Honour  !  the  horrid  application  of  th;it  sacred  word 
toareven^*'  ng^nimt  Friendship,  Law  and  Reason,  is  a  damned  last 
shift  of  llu-  damned  envious  foe  of  fiuman  Race.  The  routed  Fiend 
projected  tiWs,  but  since  iVeipansive  glorious  Law  from  iieavrn 
came  down Forgive.     Act  t.  S.  i. 

Old  Bonkttit.  How  foiild  you  fi^ht  a  man  yon  knew  not  why  ? 
You  do  n^tt  think  that  it  is  great  merely  to  dare?    *Tis  that  a  man  i» 
justy  be  fbuuid  be  bold.    Indeed  you*ve  err'd. 

A  T.  8.  last,  near  the  ead^ 
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this  was  so  strong,  that  he  determined,  not  only  never 
to  fight  a  duel  himself,  but  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  dis- 
courage and  prevent  it  in  others.  When  under  the  aga 
of  twenty  one,  he  was  at  the  representation  of  Cibber's 
comedy  of  Love  makes  a  Man;  or^  The  Fop's  Fortune^ 
with  a  friend.  At  the  scene  in  the  third  act,  where  Don 
Duart  insults  and  fights  ^ith  Clodio,  and  gets  wounded,' 
as  it  is  supposed,  mortally,  the  gentleman  said  to  his 
friend — A  good  lesson  for  duellists.  In  four  and  twenty 
hours  after  they  were  both  involved  in  a  duel,  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  the  remark  was  made  as  a  principal,  he 
who  made  the  remark  as  his  second.  The  occasion  of 
this  was  a  trifling  matter  in  a  convivial  party,  and  the 
second  entered  into  it  solely  with  the  view  of  putting  an 
€nd  to  the  affair,  without  the  parties  meeting  for  a  dead- 
ly, or,  at  best,  dangerous  purpose.  Not  having  then 
learnt  entirely  to  endeavour  to  regulate  all  his  actions  by 
the  only  infallible  standard,  the  Word  of  God  as  revealed 
in  The  Bible,  he  recollected  the  duel  scene  in  The  Con* 
scioiis  Loversj  and  had  recourse  to  that :  his  reason  was 
convinced,  his  principles  were  strengthened,  and  he  de- 
termined, that,  should  his  endeaVour  to  conciliate  prove 
fruitless,  sooner  than  the  parties  should  meet  (in  the' 
technical  phrase)  to  exchange  pistols^  he  would  give  in- 
formation  to  a  magistrate^  and  two  cohstables  should  be 
ready,  as  seconds^  to  take  them  into  custody,  and  to 
have  them  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace.  He  was  so 
happy,  however,  as  to  be  able  to  settle  the  difference 
amicably  without  proceeding  so  far :  and  the  reflection 
on  that  event  has  given  him  the  most  heartfelt  satisfac- 
tion ever  since.  The  other  party  afterwards  fought  a  duel, 
which  was  near  proving  fatal. 

It  is  said  that  this  scene  also  furnished  the  idea  to 
Richardson  for  a  similar  incident  in  his  novel  of  Sir 
Charles  Grandison* 

In  the  scene,  however,  as  written  by  Steele,  T  cannot 
but  think  that  there  is  one  very  material   fault.  Young 


*  While  upon  tbiB  subject,  I  must  not  omit  to  produce  a  valuable 
passage  from  Mr«  CuMBsaLANo's  celebrated  coined^'  ot  TKe  Wm\ 
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Beril,  on  Myrtle's  reflecting  on  Indiana's  cfaaracfer^  h- 
proYokcd,  and  accepts  the  challenge;  but  recollecUn^ 
himself,  on  the  entrance  of  his  servant,  again  declines- 
the  challenge.  The  giving  way,  eren  for  a  moment,  I 
conceive  to  be  not  only  a  bad  example,  but  inconsistent 
-with  the  character  of  Y.  BeviF,  inconsistent  with  his  de* 
termtned  principles  and  his  cool  reflecting  courage.  I 
have^  therefore,  omitted  that  passage. 

It  appears  to  me,  farther,  that  the  general  excellence 
«f  this  scene,  and  the  peculiar  value  of  some  of  the  senti* 
aents,  which  Fieldiug  makes  his  parson  Adams,  in  his  no* 
▼el  of  Joseph  Andrews,  say  are  '^  almost  solemn  enough 
^'  for  a  Sermon ;"  (B.  iii.  ch.  xi.)  have  rendered  some  of 
ks  admirers  blind  to  its  faults^  of  which  I  think  it  had 
many,  so  many,  that  I  believe  this  play  has  been  altered* 
"by  me  more  than  any  one  in  my  Collection. 

The  flrst  fault  Dvhich  appeared  to  me  was  tn  the  scenes 
between  Tom  and  Phillfs,  whfch  The  Author  of  Gibber^f 
.Lives  of  the  Poets  ^  (Vol.  IV.  p.  120.)  says  were  added 
by  Col  ley  Cibber  to  give  relief  to  the  graver  parts  ;  but 
they  were,  in  many  instances,  light,  and,  in  others,  ab- 
solutely indelicate.-  There  was  much  also  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Cimberton  of  the  same  nature^  which  it  was  ne-^ 
cessary  to  expunge. 

A  second  fault  was  in  the  character  of  Young  Bevily 
who  was  gurlty  of  great  duplicity  and  even  falsehood 
towards  his  father,  in  seeming  to  consent  to  his  father's 
proposal  of  an  union  betweeh  him  and  Lucinda,  when  he 
hjmself  never  intended  any  such  thing ;  and  when  a  manly 
declaration  of  the  real  state  of  his  affairs  would  have 
saved  himself  and  hfs  father  much  uneasiness.  The  ori« 
ginal  fault,  in  this  instance,  lies  with  Terence,  as  it  ig 

Jrufian,  at  the  end  of  (he  fninrth  aft.  BHcour  having;  hmilted  Louisa 
Dudievt  siipposine  her  to  be  a  kept  mistress,  her  hrothep  had  called 
him  ^  viftain.    This   Belcour  8a>s  **  shall  he  unsaid. 

•'  StockieelL  Or  else  what  follows  ^  Why  the  sword  Is  drawn, 
**  and,  tu  heal  the  wron^  yon  have  d«>ne  to  the  reputation  of  tlnr 
**  sister,  >  uu  muke  an  htinoiirable  amends  by  rourderinj;  the  brother^ 

•'  Belcour.  Murdering! 

^*  StockvotlU  *Ti8  (hu9  Religion  writes  and  speaks  the  word;:  i» 
«•  (be  f  ocabulury  of  modeia  honouc  iheie  i&  no  such,  term..*' 
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copied  from  him.  Young  Bevil,  likewise  seemed  to  al- 
low too  much  authority  to  a  parent  in  directing  a  son  in 
the  choice  of  a  partner  for  life,  when  the  son  himself  is 
arrived  at  years  of  discretion.  This  also  has  been  modi- 
fied. In  this  objection  I  fiud  myself  agree! ug  with  Mr. 
Ilighmore,  the  celebrated  Painter,  in  a  Letter  printed  lu 
the  Epist.  Corresp.  of  Sir  R.  S.  Vol.  II.  p.  624. 

A  third  fault  was  in  the  disguises  and  impositions  of 
Myrtle  and  Tom,  the  first  of  which,  in  the  original, 
was  suggested  by  Y.  Bevil.  I  have  now  made  ft  to  ori- 
ginate with  Myrtle,  and  to  be  censured  by  Y.  Bevil; 
and  r  have,  thus,  I  hope,  rendered  his  character  more 
deserving  of  the  prsuse  bestowed  upon  it  by  Jliomsom 

Ja  his  WMer: 

'*  The  CoMTc  Muse 
**  Holds  to  the  World  a  Picture  of  iisclf^ 
***  And  rRi6e»  sly  the  fair  impartial  lauf^ik 
**  So4iietiiiie8Btielif(jher6traio,  and  paints  the  Scenes - 
**  Of  beauteous  Life;   whaieVr  can  deck  Mankind, 
**  Or  charm  the  Heart,  in  generous  Bcvil  sbiiw'd.**  /,  65Si^ 

The  character  of  Y.  Bevil  I  conceive  to  be  (as  far  a* 
my  knowledge  and  recollection  of  the  drama  serve  me^ 
the  most  finished  gentleman  on  the  stage,  .and  this  play 
may  be  considered  as  a  very  happy  specimen  of  what  15 
called  Senii menial^  or  Genteel  Comedy.  Dr.  Blair, 
in  his  Lecture  on  English  Comedy,  (Lect.  xlvii.  Vol.  3. 
p.  380),  after  speaking  of  the  plays  of  Vanbrugh,  Far- 
quhar  and  Congreve,  says,  '^  I  am  happy,  however,  to 
*'  have  it  in  my  power  to  observe,  that,  of  late  years,  a 
*^  sensible  reformation  has  begun  to  take  place  in  Eh- 
*^  glish  Comedy.  We  have,  at  last,  become  ashamed  of 
*^  making  our  publfc  entertainments  rest  wholly  upon 
''  profligate  characters  and  scenes ;  and  orr  later  Come- 
^'  dies,  of  any  reputatfon,'  are  much  purified  from  the- 
^^  licentiousness  of  former  times.  If  they  have  not  the 
^'  spirit,  the  ea  o,  and  the  wit  of  Congreve  and  Far- 
'^  quhar,  in  which  respect  they  must  be  confessed  to  be 
*^  somewhat  deficient ;  this  praise,  however,  they  justly 
*'   merit,  of  being  innocent  and  moraFV 

^'  For  this  reformation,  we  are,  questronless,  muclv 
*^  indebted  to  the  French  Theatre^  whicli  \ias  ntit  01^ 

H.3^ 
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*^  been,  at  all  times,  more  chaste  and  inoffensive  tban 
*'  ours,  but  has,  within  these  few  years,  produced  a 
*^  species  of  Comedy,  of  a  still  graver  turn  than  any 
^^  that  I  have  yet  mentioned.  This,  which  is  called  the 
^'  Serious,  or  Tender  Comedy,  and  was  termed  by  its 
*^  opposers,  La  Gomedie  Ldrmoyante^  is  not  altogether 
*^  a  modern  invention.  Several  of  Terence*s  Plays,  a» 
-  *^  the  Andria,  in  particular,  partake  of  this  character, 
*^  and  as  we  know  that  Terence  copied  Menander,  we 
'^  have  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  his  Comedies, 
^'  also,  were  of  the  same  kind.  The  nature  of  this  com- 
*^  position  does  not  by  any  means  exclude  gaiety  and  ridi- 
^^  dule ;  but  it  lays  the  chief  stress  upon  tender  and  in- 
^'  teresting  situations ;  it  aims  at  being  sentimental,  and 
*^  touching  the  heart  by  means  of  the  capital  incidents ; 
*^  it  makes  our  pleasure  arise,  not  so  much  from  the 
'^  laughter  which  it  excites,  as  from  the  tears  of  affection 
^'  and  joy  which  it  draws  forth. 

"  In  English,  Steele's  Conscious  Lovers  is  a  Comedy 
*^  which  approaches  to  this  character,  and  it  has  always 
^^  been  favourably  received  by  the  Public.'* 

Many  of  the  Dramas  of  the  present  day  partake  very 
much  of  this  character ;  and,  where  there  is  a  portion  of 
wit  or  humour  to  relieve  the  serious  scenes,  they  appear 
to  be  not  unacceptable  to  modern  audiences :  indeed 
many  of  those  productions  which  are  now  called  Plays 
are  rather  a  mixture  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  than 
what  should  be  properly  termed  Sentimental  Comedy  : 
the  incidents  are  frequently  of  too  deep  and  harrowing  a 
nature*  Though  I  am  fond  of  Comedy  and  enjoy  a  hearty 
laugh  as  much  as  most  persons,  yet,  f  confess  that  the 
feeling  excited  in  me  by  such  representations  as  the  serious 
scenes  in  The  Provok'd  Husband,  The  Conscious  Lovers, 
Such  things  are.  The  Wheel  of  Fortune,  Wives  as  they 
were.  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  many  oth^r  plays  that  might 
be  mentioned,  are  far  superior  to  those  excited  by  a 
merely  laughable  Comedy.  I  have  sometimes  felt  the 
most  delightful  sensations  at  the  end  of  a  play,  which 
have  been  entirely  dissipated  by  staying  to  witness  the 
foDy  of  a  farce.    ^^  I^ow  Comedy  groups  the  meaner 
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*  characters  of  life ;  it  is  more  adapted  to  the  populace, 
'  and  rather  diverts  than  instructs ;  it  excites  sudden 
'  gusts  of  mirth,  short-lived  Laughter  holding  both  his 
'  sides  ;  while  genteel  Comedy  moves  a  settled  smile  of 
'  pleasure  that  affects  the  mind  like  the  beautiful  sere- 
^  nity  of  a  summer  morning/'  Wilkes's  General  View 
of  the  Stage,  p.  40. 

''  The  fable  of  the  Conscious  Lovers  is  formed  upon 
^^  the  fkble  of  Terence's  Andria.  Sea  land,  like 
*^  Chremes,  has  a  daughter  whom  he  offered  to  Young 
^'  Bevil,  who  is  in  love  with  another  lady,  as  Pam- 
*^  pHiLus  is  with  Glycerium.  Myrtle,  the  friend  of 
^'  Bevil,  is  in  love  with  Lucinda  Sealand,  destined 
*^  by  the  father  for  Bevil;  as  Qharinus,  the  friend  of 
^'  Pamphilus,  is  with  Philumina,  Chremes's  daughter 
^'  destined  by  the  father  for  Pamphilus.  The  report^ 
'^  founded  on  probable  circumstances,  of  Bevil's  at- 
''  tachment  to  another  young  lady,  determines  Sealand 
"  to  refuse  his  daughter  to  that  youth ;  as  the  report 
*^  of  Pamphilus's  attachment  to  another  young  lady, 
*'  founded  on  probable  circumstances,  determines 
^'  Chremes  not  to  bestow  his  daughter  on  that  youth. 
*'  Indiana  and  Glycerium  are  both  in  a  forlorn  situa- 
*''  tion,  entirely  dependent  on  their  lovers.  But  both 
*'  turn  out  to  be  sisters  of  the  ladies  intended  for  those 
*'  lovers.  All  are  made  happy  in  the  possession  of  their 
*^  beloved  objects  in  the  Conscious  Lovers  as  in  the 
^'  Andrian. 

''  Were  we  to  confine  our  views  of  the  two  comedies 
^'  in  question  to  the  fable,  we  should  think  Steele  a 
*'  close  imitator  of  Terence;  but  when  we  take  the 
^^  sentiments,  characters,  and  incidents  into  considera- 
*^  tion,  we  see  that  Sir  Richard  displays  very  great 
'^  originality.  Bevil  and  Pamphilus,  have  no  resem- 
*^  blance  except  in  this  ,very  general  circumstance,  of  be- 
'^  ing  both  men  of  pleasing  amiable  manners."  ^'  Sir 
'*  John  Bevil  and  Mr.  Sealand  do  not  resemble  Simo 
''  and  Chremes  in  any  thing  else,  but  in  being  concerned 
"  for  their  respective  children.'*  "  Tom  the  servant  i» 
*'  much  inferior  to  Davus".    Bissetj  p.  14S — V^O* 
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This  play  will  serve  to  give  us  a  specimen  of  the  best 
state  of  Comedy  on  the  Grecian^  the  Roman^  and  the 
English  Stage.   The  Andrian  of  Terence  was  taken  froia 
a  play  of  Menander^  with  little  more  variation  than  the 
introduction  of  the  characters  of  Charinus  (correspond*- 
ing  to  Myrtle  in  The  Conscious  Lovers)  and  Byrrhict^ 
his  servant.  (See  the  first  note  on  Act  ii.  iu  Colman's  and 
also  in  Echard^s  Terence.)     The  Conscious  Lovers,  ta- 
ken from  the  Andrian,  will  shew,  by  the  variatio.ns  the 
author  has  made,  the  different  genius  of  an  English  taste* 
There  are  some  incidents  in  The  Andrian,  which  would 
not  be  allowed  by  the  more  refined  taste  and  manners  of 
an  English  audience  in  these  days ;  but,  yety  The  An- 
drian,  considering  the  sera,    and   the  manners  of  the 
country  where  it  was  produced,  and  that  it  was  not  un- 
der the  purer  principles  of  Christianity,  is  a  moral  and 
pleasing  production ;    unlawful    love  is  more  severely 
censured  in  that  than  in  many  and  many  of  our  Eiiglisb 
Dramas. 

The  copy  from  which  this  Play  is  printed,  is  on^ 
Printed  for  W.  Strahan,  &c.  12mc  1782:  I  have  com- 
pared this  with  the  8vo.  edition  of  1723,  from  which  3 
iave  preserved  the  Dedication  and  the  Preface.  I  hav^ 
also  had  both  the  editions  published  by  Bell,  beside 
those  edited  by  Mrs.  Inchbald  and  Mr»  CumberlancL 

Clare  Hall^  Nov.  7,  ISIU 
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^^^^^sr  ^^^ 


TO  THE  KING* 


MAY   IT  PLEASE    YOUR   MAJESTY^ 

After  having  aspired  to  the  Highest  and  most 
Laudable  Ambition^  thai  of  following  the  Cause  of 
hiberty^  I  should  not  have  humbly  petition'' d  your 
Majesty  for  a  Direction  of  the  Theatre^  had  I  not 
believ  d  Success  in  that  Province  an  H(q)piness  much  to 
be  wish'd  by  an  Honest  Man^  and  highly  conducing  to 
the  Prosperity  of  the  Common-Wealth,  It  is  in  this 
View  Hay  before  Your  Majesty  a  Comedy y  which  the 
Audience  J  in  Justice  to  themselves^  has  supported  and 
encoiuuiged^  and  is  the  Prelude  of  what^  by  Your 
Majesty'' s  Influence  and  Favour y  may  be  attempted  in 
future  Representations. 

The   Imperial  Mantle^    the  Royal  Vestment^    and 

the     shining     Diadem^      are     what   strike    ordinary 

Minds;  But  Your  Mc^jesty^s  Native  Goodness^    Your 

Passion    for   Justice^  '  and   Her    constant    Assessor 

Mercy y  is  what  continually  surrounds  you^  in  the  Vieva 

of  intelligent^  Spirits,  and  gives  Hope  to  the  Suppliant, 

who  sees  he  has  more  than  succeeded  in  giving  Your 

Majesty  an  Opportunity  of  doing  Good.     Our  King  is 

above  the  Greatness  of  Royalty,  and  every  Act  of  his 

Will  which  makes  another  Man  happy,   has  ten  times 

more  Charms  in  it,  than  one  that  makes  himself  (yjpettr 

raised  above  the  Condition  of  others;    but  even  this 

carries  Unhappiness   with   it;   for.    Calm  Dominion, 

Equal  Grandeur  and  Familiar  Greatness  do  not  easily 

affect  the  Imagination  of  the  Vulgar,  who  cannot  see 

Power  but  in  Terror;  and  as  Fear  moves  mean  Spirits^ 

*  Kkfg  George  the  Pint.    See  tbe  £dUof »  Prcf&i^c,  \(«  \^^«  ^ 
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and  Love  prompts  Great  ones  to  obey^  the  Insinuations 
of  Malecontents  are  directed  accordingly ;  and  the  un^ 
happy  People  are  insnared^  from  Want  of  Reflection^ 
into  Disrespectful  Ideas  af  their  Gracious  and  Amiable 
Sovereign;  and  then  only  begin  to  apprehend  the  Great" 
ness  of  their  Master^  when  they  have  incurred  his  Dis" 
pleasure. 

As  Your  Majesty  was  invited  to  the  Throne  of  a 
Willing  People^  for  their  own  sakes^  and  has  ever 
enjoyed  it  with  Contempt  of  the  Ostentation  of  itj  we 
beseech  You  to  Protect  us  whd  revere  Your  Title  as  we 
love  Your  Person.  '  Tis  to  be  a  Savage  to  be  a  Rebel^ 
and  they  who  have  fallen  from  You  have  not  so  much 
forfeited  their  allegiance^  as  lost  their  Humanity. 
And  therefore^  if  it  were  only  to  preserve  myself  from 
the  Imputation  of  being  amongst  the  Insensible  and 
Abandoned^  I  would  beg  Permission  in  the  most  pub  lick 
manner  possible^  to  profess  myself ^  with  the  utmost 
Sincerity  and  Zeal^ 

Sire, 

Your  Majesty^ s 
Most  Devoted  Subject, 
and  Servant, 

RICHARD  STEELE. 
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HIS  Comedy  has  been  receired  with  oniTersa]  Ac- 
ceptance, for  it  was  in  every  Part  excellently  performed ; 
and  there  needs  no  other  Applause  of  the  Actors,  but 
that  they  excelled  according  to  the  Dignity  and  Difficulty 
of  the  Character  they  represented.  But  this  great  Fa- 
Tonr  done  to  the  Work  in  Acting,  renders  the  Expecta- 
tion still  the  greater  from  the  Author,  to  keep  up  the 
Spirit  in  the  Representation  of  the  Closet,  or  any  other 
Grcumstance  of  the  Reader,  whether  alone  or  in  Com- 
pany :  To  which  I  can  only  say,  that  it  must  be  remem- 
bered a  Play  is  to  be  Seen,  and  is  made  to  be  Repre- 
sented with  the  Advantage  of  Action,  nor  can  appear 
bat  with  half  the  Spirit  without  it ;  for  the  greatest  Ef- 
fect of  a  Play  in  reading  is  to  excite  the  Reader  to  go  see 
it ;  and  when  be  does  so,  it  4s  then  a  Play  has  the  ££fect 
of  Example  and  precept. 

The  chief  Design  of  this  was  to  be  an  innocent  Per- 
formance, and  the  Audience  have  abundantly  showed 
how  ready  they  are  to  support  what  is  visibly  intended 
that  way  ;  nor  do  I  make  any  Difficulty  to  acknowledge 
that  the  whole  was  writ  for  the  sake  of  tlie  Scene  of  the 
Pourth  Act,  wherein  Mr.  Bevil  evades  the  Quarrel  with 
)iis  Friend,  and  hope  it  may  have  some  Effect  upon  the 
Ooths  and  Vandals  that  frequent  the  Theatres,  or  a 
more  polite  Audience  may  supply  their  Absence. 

But  this  Incident,  and  the  Case  of  the  Father  and 

j>aughter,  are  esteemed  by  some  People  no  Subjects  of 

Comedy  ;  but  I  cannot  be  of  their  mind  ;  for  any  thing 

'that  has  its  Foundation  in  Happiness  and  Success,  must 

1)6  allowed  to  be,  the  Object  of  Comedy,  and  sure  it 

innst  be  an  improvement  of  it,  to  introduce  a  joy  too 

exquisite  for  Laughter,  that  can  have  no  Spring  but  in 

Delight,  which  is  the  Case  of  this  young  Lady.    I  must 

therefore  contend,  that  the  Tears  which  were  shed  on 

that  Occasion  flowed  from  Reason  and  Good  Setv^e^  ^\v\ 

that  Men  ought  not  to  be  Jaughed  at  foT  Yree^u^^  \}i^^« 
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are  come  to  a  more  clear  Notion  of  what  Is  to  be  imputed 
to  the  Hardness  of  the  Head,  and  the  Softness  of  the 
Heart;  and  I  think  it  was  ifery  politely  said  of  Mr. 
JVi'iks  to  one  who  told  him  there  was  a  General  weeping 
for  Indiana^  I'll  warrant  he'll  fight  ne'er  the  worse  for 
that.  To  be  apt  to  give  way  to  the  Impressions  of 
Humanity  is  the  Excellence  of  a  right  Disposition,  and 
the  natural  Working  of  a  well-turned  Spirit.  But  as  I 
have  suffered  by  Criticks  who  are  got  no  further  than  to 
enquire  whether  they  ought  to  be  pleased  or  not,  I 
would  willingly  find  them  properer  Matter  for  their  Em- 
ployment, and  revive  here  a  Song  which  was  omitted  for 
want  of  a  Performer,  and  designed  for  the  Entertain- 
ment of  Indiana;  Sig.  Carbonelli  instead  of  it  played 
on  the  Fiddle,  and  it  is  for  want  of  a  Singer  that  such 
advantageous  things  are  said  of  an  instrument  which  were 
designed  for  a  Voice.  The  Song  is  the  Distress  of  a 
Love-sick  Maid,  and  may*  be  a  fit  Entertainment  for 
some  small  Criticks  to  Examine  whether  the  Passion  is 
just,  or  the  Distress  Male  or  Female. 

I. 

From  Place  to  Place  forlorn  I  go^ 
With  downcast  Eyes  a  silent  Shade  ; 

Forbidden'to  declare  my  Woe ; 
To  speak^  till  spoken  tOy  afraid. 

My  inward  Pangs^  my  secret  Griefs 
My  soft  conserUing  Looks  betray  ; 

He  loves  J  but  gives  me  no  Relief  r 
Why  speaks  not  he  who  may  .^* 

It  remains  to  say  a  Word  concerning  Terence^  and  T  am 
extremely  surprised  to  find  what  Mr.  Gibber  told,  prove 
a  Truth,  That  what  I  valued  myself  so  much  upon,  the 
Translation  of  him,  should  be  imputed  to  me  as  a  Re- 

•  In  my  Letters  to  T)r.  Aikin,  on  his  Torome  of  Voral  Poetry, 
(p.  S51),  I  have  objected  to  this  Song,  as  teodibg  to  keep  up  the  po- 
pular superstition  respectini^  Ghosts. 

In  ray  CoUertioo  of  Songs,  (Vol,  ill.  p.  210.)»  I  ha'«  given  ano- 
ther Song,  taken  from  The  Vocal  Magazine^  (published  by  Harrison, 
Fateromter  Row^  8vo.  1784}  page  ^.)  wbish  is  there  ttated  lo  be 
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proacb.  Mr.  Cibber*8  Zeal  for  the  Work,  his  Care  and 
Application  In  instructing  the  Actors,  and  altering  the 
IMsposition  of  the  Scenes,  when  I  was,  through  Sickness, 
unable  to  cultivate  such  Things  myself,  has  been  a  Terj 
obliging  Favour  and  Friendship  to  me.  For  this  Reason, 
I  was  very  hardly  persuaded  to  throw  away  Terence^» 
celebrated  Funeral,  and  take  only  the  bare  Authority  of 
the  young  Man^s  Character,  and  how  I  have  worked^i^ 
into  an  Englishman^  and  made  use  of  the  same  Circum-- 
stances  of  Discovering  a  Daughter,  when  we  least  hoped 
for  one,  is  humbly  submitted  to  the  Learned  Reader. 

tang  Id  The  Conscious  Lovers,  lo  The  London  Magazine^  Ibr  Mnrch« 
]7dt2,  I  find  the  same  Sbn^;  with  the  vetoes  transposed,  and  adiffereiiC 
reading  in  one  of  the  lines^  I  shall  therefore  give  it  a  place  here : 

A  new  Song  in  The  Conscious  Lovers,  suog  by  Mr.  Lowe,  ia  the 
character  of  The  Singing- Master. 

f. 

Glory  is  not  hnlf  so  fair. 

As  bright  Virtue's  shining  star : 

Beauty,  when  with  truth  cowbioMy 

IVios  and  claims  the  generous  miod. 

i». 
Does  the  languid  soul  complain  ? 
Virtuous  Love  shnH  chase  the  pain: 
.  Or  if  Love  would  Truth  attend. 
Honour  shall  be  Virtue's  friend. 
Tn  The  Vocal  Mugazine^  u.  130,  I  And  another  Song,  said  to  Y>e 
sung  in  this  play,  which  I  sban  aUo  give,    i  have  altered  some  of 
the  expressions. 

f. 
Jf  Love's  a  sweet  passidn,  how  can  it  torment? 
If  bitter,  O  tell  me  yv  hence  comes  my  rmitent ; 
Since  I  suffer  with  pleasure,  why  should  I  complainy 
Or  grieve  at  my  fuie,  since  I  linow  'tis  in  vain? 
Yet,  so  pleasing  the  pain  is,  so  soft  is  the  dart. 
That  at  once  it  both  wounds  me  and  tickles  my  hearL 

II. 
I  take  her  hand  gently,  look  languishing  down. 
And  by  pas<«iouate  sileoce  I  make  my  love  known : 
But,  oh !  how  I'm  blest,  when  so  kind  she  will  proye» 
2iv  some  willing  mistake,  to  discover  her  love; 
.  When,  in  striving  to  hide,  she  reveals  all  her  tinme. 
And  our  eyes  tell  each  other  what  neither  dare  name ! 

III. 
How  pleading  is  beauty  !  how  sweet  are  its  charms ! 
And  dear  is  the  blessing  of  Love's  s<ift  alarms. 
O  Siveet  is  the  lesson  of  leurning  to  love,— 
'Tis  tnuKht  us  on  earth,— it  is  ballow'd  above: 
To  Beaut \'s  bright  standard  all  heroes  roust  yields, 
"Wbeo^  aided  by  Vir^uej^  bha  lieeps  the  fair  M<i»  ^ 
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PROLOGUE. 

Written  by  Mr.  Welsteb,^ 

To  wm  your  hearts,  and  to  secure  your  praise^ 
The  comic  writers  strive  by  various  ways  : 
By  subtil  stratagems  they  act  their  game, 
And  leaye  untry'd  no  avenue  to  fame. 
One  writes  the  spouse  a  beating  from  his  wife ; 
And  says,  each  stroke  was  copied  from  the  life. 
Some  fix  all  wit  and  humour  in  grimace, 
And  make  a  livelihood  of  Pinkey'sf  face ; 
Here,  one  gay  shew  and  costly  habits  tries, 
Confiding  to.  the  j  udgment  of  your  eyes  : 
Another  stains  his  wit  (a  cunning  shaver) 
Sure  of  the  rakes'  and  of  the  womens'  favour* 
Oft'  have  these  arts  prevail'd  ;  and  one  may  guess. 
If  practised  o'er  again,'  would  find  success. 


*  Leonard  Welsted,  Esq.  wns  born  at  Abington,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, 1689.  He  vim  of  Wei«tniinster  School,  and  at  both  tne 
Uoivertiities.  At  Cambridge  he  did  not  take  any  degree.  When  he 
Dras  young  he  had  a  place  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  ufhre,aiid  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Purcell,  who  died  in  ]7^i4.  His  se- 
cond wife,  who  survived  him^  was  sister  of  Sir  Hoveden  Wallier, 
and  Bishop  Wa|i(er,  the  defender  of  Londonderry.  He  had  a  place 
in  the  ordnance  office.  He  was  a  great  cbissicil  scholar  and  a  poet. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  comedy  called  The  Dissembled  tVnnton ;  or^ 
My  Son,  get  Money^  acted  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  8vo.  1727.  He 
died  in  1749.    £. 

f  Mr.  William  Pinkethman,  a  Comedian,  celebrated  for  his  per- 
formance in  low  comedy.  He  performed  Trim  in  The  Funeral, 
Humphrey  Qubbin  In  The  Tender  Husband,  and  Storm  io  The  Lying 
Lover.    £• 


But  the  bold  sage,  the  poet  of  to-Dight, 
By  new  and  desperate  rules  resoly'd  to  write ; 
Fain  would  he  gire  more  just  applauses  rise, 
And  please  by  wit  that  scorns  the  aids  of  yice : 
The  praise  he  seeks,  from  worthier  motives  springs^ 
Sach  praise,  as  praise,  to  those  that  gaye  it,  brings. 

Your  aid,  most  humbly  sought,  then,  Britons,  lend^ 
And  liberal  mirth,  like  libVal  men,  defend : 
No  more  let  ribaldry,  with  licence  writ, 
Usurp  the  name  of  eloquence  or  wit ; 
No  more  let  lawless  farce  uncensur'd  gOy 
The  low  dull  gleanings  of  a  Smithfield  show. 
'Tis  your's,  with  breeding  to  refine  the  age, 
To  chasten  wit,  and  moralize  the  stage. 

Ye  modest,  wise,  and  good,  ye  fair,   ye  brave. 
To-night  the  champion  of  your  yirtues  save ;; 
JRedeem  from  long  contempt  the  Comic  liame, 
And  judge  politely  for  your  country^s  fame.* 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE- 


MEN- 

Sir  John  Beyil. 

Mr.  Sealand. 

Betil  Jan.  in  love  with  Indiana* 

Myrtle,  in  love  with  Lucinda* 

CiMBERTON,  a  coxcomb. 

Humphrey,  an  old  servant  to  Sir  John^ 

Sigoior  Carbon ELLi. 

Tom,  servant  to  Bevil  Jan. 

Daniel,  a  country  boy^  servant  to  Indiana* 

Sertant  to  Indiana. 

WOMEN. 

Mrs.  Sealand,  second  wife  to  SecUand. 
Isabella,  sister  to  Sealand. 
Indiana,  Sealand"  s  daughter  by  his  first  wife^ 
LuciNDA,  Sealand" s  daughter  by  his  second  wi/e. 
Phillis,  maid  to  Lucinda. 


Scene,  London T^^^^x  One  daj* 


THE 

CONSCIOUS  LOVERS. 


^»^»^A^»»^i^»>^^^sr^^>»^>»>».»N^^^^<r^^^<'^s»^s».< 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.    Sir  John  BeviVs  House. 

Enter  Sir  Johk  Bevil  and  Humphrey, 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Have  you  ordered  that  I  should  not  be 
interrupted  while  I  am  dressing  ? 

Humph.  Yes,  Sir:  I  believ'd  you  had  something  of 
moment  to  say  to  me. 

^  Sir  J.  Bev.  Let  me  see,  Humphrey ;  I  think  it  is  now 
^  full  forty  years  since  I  first  took  thee  to  be  about  my- 
«  self. 

^  Humph.  I  thank  you,  Sir,  it  has  been  an  easy  forty 
^  years ;  and  I  have  passed  them  without  much  sickness, 
^  care,  or  labour. 

^  Sir  J.  Bev.  Thou  hast  a  brave  constitution :  you  are 
*  a  year  or  two  older  than  I  am,  Humphrey. 

^  Humph.  You  hare  ever  been  of  that  mind,  Sir. 

'  Sir  J.  Bev.  Humphrey,  you  know  it :  I  took  thee 
^  for  thy  gravity  and  sobriety,  in  my  wild  years. 

'  Hutnph.  Ah  J  Sr!  our  manners  were  form'd  from 
^  our  idifferent  fortunes,  not  our  different  age.  Wealth 
^  gav«  a  loose  to  yjoxxr  youth,  and  poverty  happily  put  a 
^  a  restraint  upon  mine. 

^  Sir  J.  Bev.  Well,  Humphrey,  you  know  I  have 
^  been  a  kind  master  to  you :  I  have  us'd  you,,  for  the 
^  ingenuous  nature  I  observM  in  you  from  the  beginning, 
^  more  like  an  humble  friend  than  a  servant. 

^  Humph.  I  humbly  beg  you'll  be  so  tender  of  me,  as 
^  to  explain  your  commands,  Sir ,  witl^out  any  farther 
^  preparation*'  * 
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Sir  J.  Bev.  lUl  tell  thee,  then.  In  the  first  place,  th 
wedding  of  my  son's,  in  all  probability,  (shut  the  doo 
will  never  be  at  all. 

Humph,  How,  Sir !  not  be  at  all  ?  for  what  reason 
it  carry 'd  on  in  appearance  ? 

'  Sir  J.  Bev.  Honest  Humphrey,  have  patience,  ai 
I'll  tell  thee  all  in  order.  I  hare  myself,  in  some  pa 
of  my  life,  liy'd  (indeed)  with  freedom,  but,  I  hop 
without  reproach:  Now,  I  thought  liberty  would  1 
as  little  injurious  to  my  son;  therefore,  as  soon  as  1 
grew  towards  man,  I  indulged  him  in  liring  after  his  oh 
manner:  I  knew  nbt  how,  otherwise,  to  judge  of  h 
inclination ;  for  what  can  be  concluded  from  a  behi 
haviour  under  restraint  and  fear  ?  But  what  charms  n 
above  all  expression  is,  that  my  son  has  never  in  tl 
least  action,  the  most  distant  hint  or  word,  valued  hin 
self  upon  that  great  estate  of  his  mother's,  which,  a( 
cording  to  our  marriage  settlement,   he  has  had  ev( 

I  *  since  he  came  ^o  age. 

^      *  Humph.  No,  Sir;  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  afrai 
of  appearing  to  enjoy  it^  before  you,  or  any  belongin 

to  you He  is  as  dependant  and  resigned  to  your  will 

as  if  he  had  not  a  farthing  but  what  must  come  froi 
your  immediate  bounty — You  have  ever  acted  like 
good  and  generous  father,  and  he  like  an  obedient  an 
grateful  son. 

'  Sir  J,  Bev,  Nay,  his  carriage  is  so  easy  to  all  wit 
whom  he  converses,  that  he  is  never  assuming,  nevi 
prefers  himself  to  others,  nor  ever  is  guilty  of  tiu 
rough  sincerity  which  a  man  is  not  callM  to,  and  cei 
tainly  disobliges  most  of  his  acquaintance:  to  beshor 
Humphrey,  his  reputation  was  so  fair  in  the  wofl< 
\  ^  that  old  Sealand,  the  great  India  merchant,  has  ofien 
his  only  daughter,   and  sole  heiress  to  that  vast  esta 

r  of  his,  as  a  wife  for  him  ;  yon  may  be  sure  I  made  i 

X  difficulties,  the  match  was  agreed  on,  and  this  very  di 

•*^amed  for  the  wedding, 

'  Humph,  What  hinders  the  proceeding  ?' 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Don't  interrupt  me.     You  know,   I  w 

last  Thursday  at  thelmasquerade;  my  son,  you  may  r 
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member,  soon  foaod  us  out ^He  kaew  his  grandfather's 

habit,  which  I  then  wore;  and  tho^  it  was  the  mode,  in 
the  last  age,  yet  the  maskers,  you  know,  followed  us  as 
if  we  had  been  the  most  monstrous  figures  in  that  whole 
assembly. 

Humph.  I  remember,  indeed,  a  young  man  of  quality 
in  the  habit  of  a  clown,  that  was  particularly  trouble- 
some. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Right — He  was  too  much  what  he  seem'd 
to  be.     You  remember  how  impertinently  he  followed, 
and  teazM  us,  and  would  know  who  we  were. 
•    Humph.  I  know  he  has  a  mind  to  come  into  that  par- 
ticular. [^Aside. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Ay,  he  followed  us,  till  the  gentleman 
who  led  the  lady  in  the  Indian  mantle  presented  that  gay 
creature  to  the  rustic,  and  bid  him  (like  Cymon  in  the 
fable)  grow  polite,  by  falling  in  love,  and  let  that  worthy 
old  gentleman  alone,  meaning  me :  The  clown  was^  not 
reform'd,  but  rudely  persisted,  and  offered  to  force  oflf 
my  mask :  with  that  the  gentleman  throwing  ojfF  his  own, 
tppear'd  to  be  my  son,  and  in  his  concern  for  me,  tore 
off  that  of  the  nobleman :  at  this  they  seizM  each  other 
the  company  calPd  the  guards,  and  in  the  surprize,  the 
Iidy  swooned  away :  Upon  which  my  son  quitted  his  ad- 
Tersary,  and  had  now  no  care  but  of  the  lady 
when  raising  her  in  his  arms.  Art  thou  gone,  cry'd  he, 

for  erer forbid   it    Heay'n!— — She  revives  at  his 

known  voice  and  with  the  most  familiar  tho'  modest 
gesture  hangs  in  safety  over  his  shoulder  weeping,  but 
wept  as  in  the  arras  of  one  before  whom  she  could  give 
herself  a  loose,  were  she  not  under  observation :  while 
the  hides  her  face  in  his  neck,  he  carefully  conveys'her 
from  the  company.* 


•  This  18  the  ioci'deot,  correspoDdioK  to  that  of  the  Fuaertil  Id  the 
Andrian  of  Terence,  which  Steele,  io  his  Preface  (p.  161.)  says  he 
gave  up  with  so  aiach  relactaoce.  The  paMage  •ball  be  g iveo  as 
Craiiflated  by  Colmmn, 

Shno.  Tott  shall  hear  all.    The  Corpse 
Bori^rth,  we  follow  t  when  among  the  woaea^ 
AtteMiog  there,  I  chao€*d  to  cast  ai;  eyes 
Upeo  one  girl,  io  form-^ 
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Humph.  I  ba?e  obsenred  this  accident  has  dwelt  upon 
you  Tery  strongly. 

Sir  J,  Bev,  Her  uncommon  air,  her  noble  modesty, 
the  dignity  of  her  person,  and  the  occasion  itself,  dreir 
the  whole  assembly  together;  and  I  soon  heard  \t  buzzM 
about,  she  was  the  adopted  daughter  of  a  famous  sea- 
•officer,  who  had  ser?M  in  France.  Now  this  unexpected 
mnd  public  discoTery  of  my  son's  so  deep  concern  for 

fcer 

I     Humph.  Was  what  I  suppose  alarmed  Mr.  Sealand  in 
I  behalf  of  his  daughter,  to  break  off  the  match. 

I     Sir  J.  Bev.  You  are  right* He  came  to  me 

tye^terday,  and  said,  he  thought  himself  disengaged  from 
nhe  bargain ;  being  credibly  informed  my  son  was  already 


Sotia,  Not  bad,  perhaps— 

Simo.  And  look;  so  modest,  and  so beaateous,  Sosia! 
Tbat  nothiog  could  exceed  it.    As  she  seemed 
To  f^rieve  beyond  the  rest;  and  as  her  air 
Appeared  more  liberal  and  ingenuous, 
1  went  and  asked  her  women,  who  she  was. 
Sister,  they  said,  to  Chrysis;  when  at  once 
It  struck  my  mind  t  Sol  sol  the  secretes  out; 
Hence  were  those  tears,  and  henre  all  that  compassion! 

Soiia.  Alas !  I  fear  how  this  affair  will  end  1 

Simo.  IMeanwhile  the  funeral  proceeds :  we  follow  | 
Come  to  the  sepulchre :  the  Body's  plac'di 
Upon  the  pile,  lamented  :  Whereupon 
This  Sister,  I  was  speaking  of,  all  wild, 
Itan  to  the  flames  with  peril  of  her  life. 
Then!  there!  the  frighted  Pnmphilus  betrays 
Hts  wel1-di9serobled  and  long-hidden  love :  > 

Runs  up,  and  takes  her  round  the  waist,  and  cries. 
Oh  my  Glycerium !  what  is^it  you  de  ? 
Why,  why  endeavour  to  destroy  yourself? 
Then  she,  in  such  a  manner,  that  you  tbenee 
IMight  easily  perceive  their  long,  long,  love. 
Threw  herself  bark  into  his  arms,  and  wept, 
Ob  how  familiarly  I  A.  I.  8.  !• 

Steele  has  made  the  ioctdent  more  conformable  to  English  manners t 
but  then  he  has  introduced  the  father,  the  son,  and  the  lady  at  a  place, 
which,  though  ceitninly  sometimes  frequented  by  persons  of  charac- 
ter, ei posed  them,  as  the  incident  states,  to  insults.  I  agree  with 
Steele  in  preferring  the /unera/,  and  think  that  he  might  have  merely 
altered  that  to  have  made  it  suitable  to  the  country  and  age  of  his  chap 
racters*  The  paisage,'  however,  fblly  exposes  the  evila  of  masque- 
rades. In  the  year  1723,  the  bishops  preached  against  them)  and, 
by  their  represeotatioos,  they  were  proaibited,  9  George  I.         £• 
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tnarry^d,  or  worse,  to  the  lady  at  the.  masquerade.  I 
palliated  matters,  and  insisted  on  our  agreement;  but  wk 
parted  with  little  less  than  a  direct  breach  between  us. 

Humph.  Well,  Sir ;  what  notice  have  you  taken  of 
all  this  to  my  young  master  ? 

Sir  J.  Bev,  That's  what  I  wanted  to  debate  with  yoa 

1  have  said  nothing  to  him  yet But  look  you, 

Humphrey if  there  is  so  much  in  this  amour  of  his, 

that  he  denies,  upon  my  siunmon^,  to  marry,  I  hare 
cause  enough  to  be  offended ;  and  then  by  my  insistinj^ 
upon  his  marrying  to-day,  I  shall  know  how  far  he  ii 
engaged  to  this  lady  in  masquerade,  and  from  thence 
only  shall  be  able  to  take  my  measures :  in  the  meai| 
time,  I  w  ould  have  you  find  out  how  far  that  rogue  hit 

man  is  let  into  his  secret He,  I  know,  will  plaj^j 

tricks  as  much  to  cross  me,  as  to  senre  his  master.  ^ 

Humph.  Why  do  you  think  so  of  him.  Sir?  i  believe 
he  is  no  worse  than  I  was  for  you,  at  your  son's  age. 

Sir  J.  Bev,  I  see  it  in  the  rascal's  looks.  But  I  have 
dwelt  on  these  things  too  long :  I'll  go  to  my  son  imme« 
cliately,  and  while  I'm  gone,  your  part  is  to  convince  his 
rogue  Tom  that  I  am  in  earnest.     I'll  leave  him  io  you. 

[Exit  Sir  John  BeviL 

Humph,  Well,  tho^  this  father  and  son  live  as  well 
together  as  possible,  yet  their  fear  of  giving  each  other 
pain,  is  attended  with  constant  mutual  uneasiness.  ^  I'm 
^  sure  I  have  enough  to  do  to  be  honest,  and  yet  keep 

*  well  with  them  both ;  but  they  know  I  Jove  them,  and 

'  that  makes  the  task  less  painful  however.' Oh, 

here's  the  prince  of  poor  coxcombs,  the  representative  of 
all  the  better-fed-than-taught. — Ho!  hoi  Tom,  whither 
so  gay  and  so  airy  this  morning  ? 

Enter  Tom  singing. 

Tom.  Sir,  we  servants  of  single  gentlemen  are  another 
kind  of  people  than  you  domestic  ordinary  drudges  that 
do  business:  we  are  rais'd  above  you:  the  pleasures  of 
board-wages,  tavern -dinners,  and  many  a  clear  gl^in. 

Humph.  Thou  hast  follies  and  vices  enough  for  a  man 
of  ten  thousand  a  year,  *  tho'  ^tis  but^s  t'other  day  that 

*  I  sent  for  you  to  town,  to  put  you  into  MLt,^^\^^^^ 
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^  faBiilj  thul  you  might  learn  a  little  before  I  put  you 
^  my  young  master,  i?ho  is  too  gentle  for  training  sue 

*  rude  thing  as  you  were  into  proper  obedience \ 

^  then  puird  off  your  hat  to  every  pne  you  met  in 
^  street,  like  a  bashful  great  awkward  cub  as  you  wc 

*  Bwt'  your  great  oaken  cudgel,  when  you  were  a  boo! 
became  you  much  better  than  that  dangling  stick  at  y< 
button  now  you  are  a  fop.  That^s  fit  for  nothing,  i 
£ept  it  hangs  there  to  be  ready  for  your  master's  ha 
when  you  are  impertinent. , 

•  Tom.  Uncle  Humphrey,  you  know  my  master  sco 
to  strike  his  servants.  You  talk  as  if  the  world  was  nc 
just  as  it  was  when  mj  old  master  and  you  were  in  y< 
youth— -^--when  you  went  to  dinner  because  it  was 
much  a  clock,  when  the  great  blow  was  given  in  the  h 
at  the  pantry -door,  and  all  the  family  came  out  of  tli 
holes  in  such  strange  dresses  and  formal:  faces  as  you 
in  the  pictures  in  our  long  gallery  in  ihe  country. 

ITumph,  Why,  you  wild  rogue!    who  do  you  pr 

after? Despising  persons  of  respectable  charact 

I  hope  you  never  heard  my  good  young  master  talk 
lightly  of  those  we  ought  to  honour. 

Tom.  Sir,  I  say  you  put  upon  me,  when  I  first  ca 
to  town,  about  being  orderly,  and  the  doctrine  of  wear 
■shams  to  make  linen  last  ckan  a  fortnight,  keeping 
cloaths  fresh(,  and  wearing  a  frock  witlun  doors. 
'  Humph,  Sirrah,  I  gave  you  those  lessons,  becaus 
supposed  at  that  time  your  master  and  you  might  hi 
dinM  at  home  every  day,  and  cost  you  nothing ;  then  -y 
might  have  made  a  good  family  servant.  But  the  .gf 
you  have  frequented  sinceat  chocolate  houses  and  taver 
in  a  continual  round  of  noise  and  extravagancc"^>  ■■  ■■, 

Tom,  I  dbn't  know  what  you  heavy  inmates  call  nc 
and  extravagance;  but  we  gentlemen,  who  are  well  f 
and  cut  a  figure,  ^r,  think  it  a  fine  life,  and  that 
must  be  very  pretty  fellows  who  are  kept  only  to 
looked  at. 

•  Humph,  Very  well— Sir,  I  hope  the  fashion  of  bd 
wild  and  extravagant,  despising  of  decency  and  ord 
f  s  almost  at  an  end,  since  it  is  arrived  at  persons  of  y< 

quality. 
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Tarn.  Master  H«tmphrey,  ha!  hn!  you  were  an  uiv- 
happy  lad  to  b^.  sent  up  to  town  in  yuph  queer  day^i  as 
you  were:  why  now,  Sir,  the  la^guies. ai-e  the  ukQa  qf 
pleasure  of  the  age ;  the  top^gamesters ;  and  many  a  lac'd 
coat  about  town  hpure  had  their  education  in  our  party- 
coloured  regiment — We  have  a  taste  of  music,  poetry, 
billet-doui^,  dces«^  politico,  and  when  we,  are  ^eary  of 
the  town,  and  have  a  mind  to  take  up,  whip  into  qui: 
master's  wigs  and  liuen,:  and  marry  foirtunes. 

Humph.  Hey-day! 

Tom,  Nay,  Sir.,  our  order  isr carried  up  to  thehigheit 
dignities  and  distinctions:  step  but  into  the  Painted 
Chamber*-^ — r-and  by  our  Utles  you'd  take  us  all  for  me|i 

of  quality then,  agaio,  cqme  down  to  the  Court 

of  Requests^  and  you  see  us  all  laying  our  broken  hea4s 
together  for  the  good  of  the  nation :  «4id  tho'  we  never 
carry  a  question  nomine  controfUcente^  yet  this  I  can  say 
with  a  safe  conscience,  (and  I  wish  every  gentleman  of 
our  cloth  could  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  say  th^ 
same)  that  I  nerer  took  so  much  as  a  single  mug  of 
beer  for  my  vote  in  aJl  my  life. 

Humph.  Sirrah,  there  is  no  enduring  your  extFaT%- 
gance ;  I'll  hear  you  prate  no  longer.  1  wanted  to  see 
yon,  to  enquire  how  things  go  with  your  master,  as  far 
as  you. understand  them :  I  auppose  he  knows  he  is  to  be 
married  to-day. 

Tom.  Ay,  Sir,  he  knows  it,  and  is  as  gay  as  a  lark; 
but  between  you  and  I,  my  dear,  he  has  a  i^ery  heavy 
heart^uader  all  that  gaiety.  As  soion  as  he  wfis  dress'd  I 
jetir'd,  but  overheard  him  sigh  in  the  most  heavy  manner* 
He  walk'd  thoughtfully  to  and  fro  in  the  room^  then  went 
into  his  closet;  when  he  came  out  he  gave  npe  this  for  his 
mistress,  whose  maid,  you  know,— — ^ — 

Humph.  Is  passifiikfttely  fond  of  your  fine  person. 

Tonu  The  poor  fool  is  so  tender,  and  loves  to  hear  me 
talk  ol  the  werld^  and  the  plays,  openaa^  a^c}  ridoiio^ 


T*" 


*  At  Weitmiosterj^  between  the  Hoi|ge  of  LoTd&  and  l^t  1^^>9M^  ^ 
OoBUnooi. 
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for  the  winter;  the  parks  and  Bellsize^*  for  our  summer 

diversions;  and,  Tom,  ^ys  she,  you  are  so  wild 

but  you  have  a  world  of  humour. 

Humph,  Coxcomb !  Well,  but  idiy  don't  you  run 
with  your  master's  letter  to  Mrs.  Lucinda,  as  he  ordered 
you  ? 

Tom,  Because  Mrs.  Lucinda  is  not  so  easily  come  at 
AS  you  think  for. 

Humph,  Not  easily  come  at !  Why,  sirrah,  are  not 
her  father  and  my  old  master  agreed,  that  she  and  Mr. 
Bevil  are  to  be  one  before  to-morrow  morning? 

7'oOT.  It's  no  matter  for  that:  her  mother,  it  seems, 
Mrs.  Sealand,  has  not  agreed  to  it:  and  you  must  know, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  that  in  that  family  the  grey  mare  is  the 
better  horse. 

Humph.  What  do'st  thou  mean  ? 

Tom,  In  one  word,  Mrs.  Sealand  pretends  to  have  a 
will  of  her  own,  and  has  provided  a  relation  of  her's, 
a  stiff,  starch'd  philosopher,  and  a  wise  fool,  for  her 
^daughter;  for  which  reason,  for  these  ten  days  past,  she 
has  suifer'd  no  message  nor  letter  from  my  master  to  come 
Bear  her. 

Humph,  Where  had  you  this  intelligence? 

Tom,  From  a  foolish  fond  soul  that  can  keep  nothing 
from  mo  one  that  will  deliver  this  letter  too,  if  she 

is  rightly  manag'd. 

Humph,  What !  her  pretty  handmaid,  Mrs.  Phillis  ? 

Tom»  Even  she,  Sir;  this  is  the  very  hour,  you  know, 
she  usually  comes  hither,  under  a  pretence  of  a  visit  to 
your  housekeeper,   forsooth,    but  in  reality  to  have  a 

glance  at 

•     Humph,  Your  sweet  face,  I  warrant  you, 

Tom,  Nothing  else  in  nature. 

Humph,  What  will  this  world  come  to  I 

Tom,  I  met  her  this  morning  in  a  new  manteau  and 
petticoat,  not  a  bit  the  worse  for  her  lady's  wearing ;  and 
she  has  always  new  thoughts  and  new  airs  with  her  new 
cloath9 then  she  never  fails  to  steal  some  glance  or 

f  Bfllsize  House  and  Garden  was  a  public  tea  garden  at  Hamp* 
Miead.'^See  LysomU  Environt  of  London^  \\*  1^% 
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gesture  from  every  visitant  at  their  house ;  and  is  indeed  the 
whole  town  of  coquettes  at  second  hand.  But  here  she 
comes;  in  one  motion  she  speaks  and  describes  herself 
better  than  all  the  words  in  the  world  ^»n. 

Humph,  Then  I  hope,  dear  Sir,  when  your  own  affair 
is  oTer,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  mind  your  master's  with 
her. 

Tom,  Dear  Humphrey,  you  know  my  master  is  my 
friend,  and  those  are  people  I  never  forget. 

Humph,  Sauciness  itself!  bat  1*11  leave  you  to  do  your 
best  for  him.  \_Exit0: 

Enter  Phillis, 

Phil,  O  Mr.  Thomas,  is  Mrs.  Sugar-key  at  home? — 
One  is  almost  ^shamM  to  pass  along  the  streets.  The 
town  is  quite  empty,  and  nobody  of  fashion  l^ft  in  it ;  and 
the  ordinary  people  do  so  stare  to  see  any  thing  dress!cb 
like  a  woman  of  Condition,  ^  as  it  were  on  the  same  floor 
^  with  them'  pass  by..  Alas,  alas  I  it  is  a  sad  thing  to» 
walk.. 

Tom.  Whatl  a  sad  thing  to  walkF  Why,  Madam 
Fhillis,  do  you  wish  yourself  lame? 

PhiL  No,  Mr.  Tom,  but  I  wish  I  were  generally  car* 
ried  in  a  coach  or  chair,  and  of  a  fortune  neither  to  stand 
or  go,  but  to  iotteTy  or  slide,  to  be  short-sighted,  or  stare^ 
to  fleer  in  the  face,  to  look  distant,  to  observe,  to  over-^ 
look,  yet  all  become  me;  and,  if  I  was  rich,  I  could 
twire*  and  loll  as  well  as  the  best  of  them.  Q  Tom ! 
Tom !  is  it  not  a  pity,  that  you  should  be  so  great  a  cox-* 
comb,  and  I  so  great  a  coquette,  and  yet  be  such  poor 
creatures  as  we  are?  « 

Tom,  Mrs.  Phillis,  I  am  your  humble  servant  for  tha4 

PhiL  Yes,  Mr.  Thomas,  I  know  how  much  you  are 
my  humble  servant,  and  £  know  what  you  said  to  Mrs. 
Judy,  upon  seeing  her  in  one  of  her  lady's  cast  man- 
teaus :  That  any  one  would  have  thought  her  the  lady, 
and  that  she  had  ordered  the  other  to  wear  it  till  it  sat 
easy — for  now  only  it  was  becoming: — To  my  lady  it 

♦  Whisper.    *•  Ttcireth  seems  to  be  the  translation  of  »MSttrr<^rf »' 
**  spoken  of  a  birdi"^  Glossary  to  T^  r  wU\U'%  C»V\u.VkR,^v- 
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iTtts  onlj  a  covering,  to  Mrs.  Jtidy  it  tras  a  habit.  This 
yo«  said,  after  somebody  or  pt^er.  O  Tom !  Tom !  thou 
art  as  false  and  as  base,  as  the  beist  gentleman  of  them 
ail ;  bat,  you  wretch,  talk  to  me  no  more  on  the  old 
odious  subject,  don't,  I  say. 

Tom.  I  know  not^ow  to  reskt  your  commands,  iba« 
dam.  [/f>  a  submusive  tone^  retiring* 

PhU.  Commands  about  partiog  art  grown  mighty  easj 
io  you  of  late. 

Tdm,  Ob,  I  haire  her:  I  have  nettled  and  put  her  intp 
the  right  temper  to  be  wrought  upon,  and  set  a  prating, 

XAsidc.'] Why,  truly,  to  be  plain  with  you,  Mra. 

Phiilis^  I  can  tak^  Httle  comfort  of  late  in  frequenting 
yotir  hoiise. 

Phil.  Pray,  Mr,  Thomas,  what  is  it  alt  of  a  sudden 
offends  your  nicety  at  our  house  ? 

Tom,  I  don't  care  to  speak  particulars,  but  I  dislik:^ 
Uie  whole; 

Phil,  \  thank  you.  Sir,  I  am  a  part  of  that  whale. 
Tom.  Mistake  me  not,  good  Phltlls. 
Phil.  Good  Phillis !  saucy  enough.    But  however-—^ 
Torti*  I  &ay,  it  1%  that  thou  art  a  part*,  which  gives  mo 
^Ifl  for  the  disposition  of  <he  whele.     Yon  must  know, 
mtMlain,   to  be  serious,  I  am  a  man,  at  the  bottom,  of 
pfodigious  nice  honour.     You  are  too  much  exposed  to 
compaity  at  your  house:   To  be  plain,   I  don't  like  so 
many,  that  would  be  yotir  mistress's  loverS,  whispering 
to  yOB. 

PhiU  Don't  think  to  put  that  upon  me.  You  say  this, 
because  I  wrung  you  to  the  heartj^  when  I  touch'd  your 
guilty  conscience  about  Judy. 

Tom.  Ah  Phillis!  Phillis!  if  you  but  knew  my  heart! 
Phil.  1  know  too  much  on't. 

Tom.  Nay  then,  poor  Grispo's*  fate  and  mine  are  one 
'    ■    Therefore  give  me  leave  to  say,  or  sing  at  least,  as 

he  does  on  the  same  occasion ' — 

Se  ve{lette^  S^c.  \_sings.'] 


♦  The  hero  of  a  celebrated  Ithlian  Opera  at  that  time,  sep  a  far- 
ther account  of  this  in  the  sceoe  bettveen  Youog  Bevil  and  ladiaimi 
Act  II.  Sceoe  ii.  p.  194k 
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Phil.  What,  do  you  think  I*m  to  be  fobb'd  off  with  si 
song?  I  don't  question  but  you  have  sung  the  same  to 
Mrs.  Judy  too. 

Tom,  Don't  disparage  your  charms,  good  Ph  ill  is,  with 
jealousy  of  so  worthless  an  object;  besides,  she  is  a  poor 
hussey,  and  if  you  doubt  the  sincerity  of  my  love,  yoi» 
will  allow  me  to  be  true  to  my  interest.  You  are  a  for-^ 
tune,   Phillis-: — ^^^  ' 

PkiL  What  would  the  fop  be  at  now  ?     In  good  time 
indeed,  you  shall  be  setting  up  fbi*  a  fortune! 

Tonf.  Dear  Mrs.  Phillip,  you  have  such  a  spirit  that 
we  shall  never  be  dull  in  marriage,  when  we  come  toge-- 
ther.  But  I  telV  you,  you  are  a  fortune,  and  you  haver 
an  estate  in  my  hands. 

[/Je  puils  out  a  purse^  srke  eyes  it^r 

Phil,  What  pretence  have  I  to  what  is  in  your  i^nds^ 
Mr.  Tom? 

Tom,  As  thus :  there  are  hours  you  know,  when  vn 
lady  is  neither  pleas'd  nor  displeas'd,  neij^^r  sick  nor 
well,  when  she  lolls  or  loiters,  when  she's  without  desires^ 
from  having  more  of  (every  thing  thati  filie  knows- w4iat  tcr 
Ao  with 

Phil.  Well,  what  then? 

Tom,  When  she  has  not  life  enough  to  keep  her  brighft 
eyes  quite  open,  to  look  at  her  own  dear  inrage  in  the 
glass. 

PhiU  Explain  thyself,  and  don't  be  so  fond  of  thy 
own  prating. 

Tom,  There*  are  also  prosperous  and  good-natur'd 
Moments,  as  when  a  knot  or  patch  is  happily  fixed;  when' 
die  complexion  particularly  flourishes. 

Phil,  Well,  what  then?  I  have  not  patience ! 

Tom,  Why,>  then or,  on  the  like  occasions,— ^ 

we  servants,  who  have  skill  to  know  how  to  time  business, 
see  when  such  a  pretty-folded  thing  as  this  \jshezos  a  letter^ 
may  be  presented,  laid,  or  dropp'd,  as  best  suits  the 
present  humour.  And,  madam,  because  it  is  a  long 
wearisome  journey,  to  run  through  ail  the  several  stages. 
of  a  lady's  temper,  my  master^  who  is  the  most  reasona«- 


£ 
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ble  man  in  the  world^  presents  you  this  to  bear  your 
charges  on  the  road.  \Give8  her  ihepune^ 

PhiL  Now  you  think  me  a  corrupt  hussey. 

Tom.  Oh  fie,  I  only  think  you'll  take  the  letter. 

PhiL  Nay,  I  know  you  do ;  but  I  know  my  owH 
innocence;  I  take  it  for  my  mistress's  sake. 

Tom.  I  know  it,  my  pretty  one,  I  know  it. 

Phit.  Yes,  I  say  I  do  it,  because  I  would  not  hare  my 
mistress  deluded  by  one  who  gi?es  no  proof  of  his  passion ; 
but  I'll  talk  more  of  this,  as  you  see  me  on  my  way  home 

*- — No,  Tom,  I  assure  thee,  I  take  this  trash  pf  thy 

master's,  not  for  the  ralue  of  the  thing,  but  as  it  con«> 
f  inces  me  he  has  a  true  respect  for  my  mistress.  I  remem* 
ber  a  verse  to  the  purpose ; 

They  may  be  false  who  languish  and  complain; 

But  they  uho  part  with  money  never  feign, 

\_Exeuntp 

SCENE  IL    Bevil  junior'^ $  Lodgings* 

B EVIL  junior^  reading. 
Bev.jun.  These  moral  writers  practise  virtue  after 
death ;  Such  an  author,*  consulted  in  the  morning,  set» 
the  spirit  for  the  vicissitudes  of  the  day,  better  than  the 
glass  does  a  man's  person :  but  what  a  day  have  I  to  go 
thro* !  Pressed  by  a  father,  whose  iuj  unctions,  from  duty, 
esteem  and  affection,   I  would  gladly  follow,  to  marry 

♦  Steele  bas  put  The  Vision  of  Mirza  (from  The  Spectator,  N. 
159)  into  the  hand  of  Youn^  Bevil  in  this  scene.  I  have  chosen  rather 
to  leave  it  in  uncertainty  what  hook  he  is  reading,  as  some  of  the  in» 
cidents  in  The  Vision  of  Mirza  are  not  eiactly  conformable  to  the 
opinion  of  ChrisHans  respecting  superior  beings,  time  and  eternity, 
and  the  mansions  (John  xiv.  2.)  of  the  blest. 

As  these  volames  will  be  in  the  hands  af  many  persons  who  read 
other  books  than  those  of  Plays  and  Tales,  I  shall  venture  to  tran- 
scribe a  passage  from  the  Preface  to  Bishop  Hornets  Commentary  on 
the  Book  of  Psalms,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which 
be  would  recommend  the  work  to  ne  read:  **  The  most  profitable 
**  way  of  reading  it,  perhaps,  would  be^  by  small  portions,  often 
*<  reviewing  the  text  and  tlie  comment,  and  comparing  them  care- 
**  fully  together,  at  times  when  the  mind  is  most  free,  vacant,  and 
**  calm;  in  the  morning,  more  especially,  to  prepare  and  fortify  it 
*'  for  the  business  of  the  day  (  and  in  the  evening,  to  recompose,  and 
**  set  it  in  order,  for  the  approaching  season  of  rest.**  5th.  Edn.  p. 
xzjx«  ^ote  *•    See  also  Vol.  i.  p.  358.  on  Psalm  lxiii.  i. 
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this  day  a  woman,  whom,  from  esteem  aod  afiectioa  for 
aoother,  and  from  duty  to  both,  I  am  incapable  of  ac-* 
cepting.  My  father  I  must  not,  will  not,  for  a  momenty 
deceive:  but,  with  a  prudent  reserve,  without  sacriiicing 
my  veracity,  I  will  endeavour  to  delay  matters  till  cir- 
cumstances become  more  favourable.  To  marry  against 
Jiis  consent  I  will  resolutely  forbid  myself.  To  marry 
vhomsoever  he  may  appoint,  is,  I  trust,  more  than  filial 

/idaty  can  require.    Here,  dien^  I  make  m^  sta^nd :  trusting 

;  much,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  letter  I  this  morning  seut 
to  the  Lady  urged  upon  me  by  my  father.  The  confession 
in  that  letter  of  my  inclination  to  another,  together  with 
the  moral  assurances  I  have  of  her  engagements  to  my 
friend  Myrtle,  cannot  well  end  otherwise  than  in  the 

I  refusal  I  wish  from  her.     Sure,,  to  he  deuied  is  a  favour 

( to  which  any  man  may  pretend.- 

Enter  Toju. 

• 

Tom.  Sir  John  Bevil,  Sir,  is  in  the  next  room;- 
Bev.jun,  Why  did  you  not  bring  him  in? 
.  Tom.  I  told  him,  Sir,  you  were  in  your  closet. 
Bev.jun.  I  thought  you  had  known,  Sir,  it  was  my* 
duty  to  see  mj  father  any  where. 

[Going  himself  to  the  door, 
Tom*-  My  master  has  always  more  wit  than  I  have. 

[Aside.- 

Bevil  Jan.  ihtroducingSir  Jonjf. 

Bev.jun.  Sir^  you  are  the  most  gallant,  the  most  com-i. 
plaisant  of  all  parents— —sure  'tis  not  a  compliment 

to  say  these  lodgings  are  yours — why  wou'd  yoa 

not  walk  in.  Sir  I 

Sir  J.  Bev.  I  was  loth  tb  interrupt  you  unseasonably 
en  your  wedding-day. 

^     Bev.jun.  One  to  whom  I  am  beholden^,  for  my  birth- 
day, might  have  used  less  ceremony.. 

Sir  Jl  Bev.  Well,  son,  I  have  intelligence  that  you 
fiave  writ  to  your  mistress  this  morning:  It  would  please- 
my  curiosity  to  know  the  contents  «f  a  wedding-day  lettei^ 
for  courtship  must  then  be  over^ 
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Bev»jun.  I  assure  you,  Sir,  there  vas  no  insolence  in 

it  upon  any  prospect  of  fortune  being  added  to  our  family ; 

but  much  acknowledgment  of  Uie  lady's  greater  desert. 
Sir  J.  Bev,  But,  dear  Jacit,  are  you  in  earnest  in  all 

this?  and  will  you  really  marry  her  ? 

.  '  Bev.jun.  To  marry,  Sir,  according  to  your  judg-> 
ment  and  approbation  is  one  of  my  ieading  wishes. — ^ 
But,  dear  father,  are  the  decision  and  the  act  itself 
both,  to  be  concluded  on  this  very  day?  Is  the  future 
condition  for  life,  of  Lncinda  and  myself,  to  be  fixed 
ere  the  day  closes ;  when  the  happiness  of  that  condi- 
tion must  depend  on  a  suitableness  of  «tfection,  such 
as,  in  truth,  cannot  already  have  been  ascertained  ? 
'  Sir  J.  Bev*  Fear  not,  son ;  with  a  woman  of  Lu- 
cinda^s  merit,  a  man  of  your  good  dispositions  need 
not  be  apprehensive. 

*  Bev.jun,  I  am  far  from  denying  her  merit;  /and  can 
but  wish  my  pretensions  equal  tQ^it.  But,  consider, 
Sir,  the  solemn  promises  w  hich  she  and  I  must  make  to 
each  other  in  the  marriagec-eremony,  to  loveand  Jtonour 
each  other,  and  that  for  life.  From  all  my  conversa- 
tions with  her  I  dare  not  say  that  she  is  prepared  to 
make  me  those  promises  with  a  fair  probability  o€  being 
able  to  keep  them. 

'  Sir  J.  Bev,  Nor  you^  I  suppose,  to  make  the  like  to 
her.  But,  son,  methinks,  in  this  whole  business,  you 
have  not  been  so  warm  as  I  could  have  wished  you :  yon 
have  visited  her,  it's  true,  but  you  have  not  been  parti- 
cular. Every  one  knows  you  can  say  and  do  as  hand- 
some things  as  any  man ;  btit  yon  have  done  nothing^ 
but  liv'd  in  the  general,  been  complaisant  only. 

*  Bev.jun.  Can  it  be,  Sir,  that  you  who  bore  so  ardent 
afiection  to  my  mother,  and  havein  consequence  suffered 
so  much  from  the  loss  of  her; — can  it  be  that  on  this 
account  you  should  now  s<j>  urgently  press  on  a  mar- 
riage for  your  son,  before  it  appears  that  both  sides  are 
prepared,  by  the  state  of  their  affections,  to  make, 
with  honesty,  the  marriage  promises  ?  Should  Lueinda 
not  be  in  a  state  to  make  the  vows  with  her  hearty  can 
you,  by  causing  her  to  pronounce  them  with  her  lipSj 

Jasure  ber  iiappiness  or  joui  «oxC^^ 
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/  StrJE  Bev,  Son,  son,  we  have  had  enough  of  this.— 
'  Take  a  good  wife  and  a  good  fortune  at  once,  while 
*  you  can  have  them.  You'll  be  happy  enough  with- 
^  them,  I'll  engage.  [Humphrey  enters  unobserved. 

^  Humph,  This  may  grow  warm  if  I  don't  interpose.* 

[^Aside. 
%r,  Mr.  Sealand  is  at  the  Coffee-house,  and  has  sent  to 
«p«ak  with  you. 

S^ir  J.  Bev,  Ohf  that's  well !  then  I  warrant  the  law- 
yers are  ready.     Son,  you'll  be  in  the  way. 

Beviijun,  What  can  I  do  ?  I'll  to  Lucinda.  (Aside). 
If  you  please,  Sir,  I'll  take  a  chair,  and  go  to  Mr.  Sea- 
land's,  where  the  young  lady  and  I  will  wait  your  leisure. 

Sir  J,  Bev,  By  no  means the  old  fellow  will  be 

«o  rain  if  he  sees 


Bev.jmi,  Ay but 

Humph,  Ay ^there  you  are  right ^press  your 

veadiness  to  go  to  the  bride he  won't  let  you. 

[Aside  to  Bev,  Jurtm^ 

Sir  J,  Bev.  Dear  Jack !  this  Sealand  is  a  moody 
old  fellow:  there  is  no  dealing  with  some  people,  but 
•by  managing  with  indifference.  We  must  leaver  to  him^ 
the  conduct  of  this  day.  It  is  the  last  of  his  command-^ 
fng  his  daughter. 

Bev,  jun.  Sir,  I  only 

Sir  J,  Bevr,  Pray  let  me  govern-  m  this  matter :  you 

can't  tell  how  htimoursome  old  fellows  are: 

there's  no  oflferlhg  reason  to  some  of  them,  especially 

when  they  are  rich ^if  my  son  shouM  see  him,  before- 

I've  brought  old  Sealand  into  better  tempter,  the  match 
irould  be  impracticable.       ,  [Aside.. 

Humph.  Pray,  Sir,  let  me  beg  you  to  let  Mr.  Bevil 
go. — -See,  whether  he  wHI  or   riot.  [Aside  to  Sir  John,"] 
— [ThentoBev,']Vi?Ly^  Sir,  command  yourself;  since^ 
you  see  my  master  is  positive,  it  is  better  ycm  shouldi^ 
not  go. 

^  Bev.  jun.  My  fifher  commands  me,  as  to  the  object^ 
*^  bf  my  affections ;  but  I  hope  he  wilt  riot^^  as^  to  the^ 
^  warmth  and  height  of  tiicm,'' 
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Sir  J.  Bcv,  So !  I  must  even  leave  things  as  I  found 
them ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  at  least,  keep  old  Sealand 
©lit  of  his  sight. — Well,  son,  I'll  go  myself  and  take 
orders  in  your  affair. — You'll  be  in  the  way,  I  suppose, 
if  I  send  to  you — I'll  leave  your  old  friend  with  you. 

Humphrey — don't  let  him  stir,  d'ye   hear  ?    your 

servant,  your  servant.  [^Exit  Sir  John. 

Humph,  I  have  k  sad  time  on*t,  Sir,  between  you  and 
my  master '  I  see  you  are  unwilling,  and  I  know 

*  his  violent  inclinations  for  the  match — '  but  there's  a 
lady,  Sir,  that  gives  your  father  much  trouble  and  sor« 
row — You'll  pardon  me. 

Bev,  jun,  Humphrey,  I  know  thou  art  a  friend  to 
both ;  and  in  that  confidence,  I  dare  tell  thee — ^That 
lady-7-is  a  woman  of  honour  and  virtue.  You  may  as- 
sure yourself,  I  will  never  marry  without  my  father's 
consent ;  but  give  me  leave  to  say  too,  this  declaration 
does  not  come  up  to  a  promise,  that  I  will  take  whonw 
soever  he  pleases. 

'  Humph.  Come,  Sir,  I  wholly  understand  you  :  you 

*  would  engage  my  services  to  free  you  from  this  woman, 
^  whom  my  master  intends  you,  to  make  way,  in  time^ 
^  for  the  woman  you  have  really  a  mind  to. 

^  Bev.  jun.  Honest  Humphrey,  you  have  always  been 

*  an  useful  friend  to  my  father,  and  myself:  I  beg  you 
^  to  continue  yolir  good  offices,  and  don't  let  us  come  to 

*  the  necessity  of  a  dispute ;  for  if  we  should  dispute,  I 
^  must  either  part  with  more  than  life,  or  lose  the  best 

*  of  fathers.' 

Humph.  My  dear  master,  were  I  but  worthy  to  know 
this  secret,  that  so  near  concerns  you,  my  life,  ray 
all  should  be  engaged  to  serve  you.  This,  Sir,  I  dare 
promise,  that  I  am  sure  I  will  and  can  be  secret :  your 
trust,  at  worst,  but  leaves  you  where  you  were;  and 
if  I  cannot  serve  you,  I  will  at  once  be  plain,  and  tell 
you  so. 

Bev.  jun.  That  is  all  I  ask :  thou  hast  made  it  now 
my  interest  to  trust  thee— Be  patient,  then,  and  hear 
the  story  of  my  heart. 
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Humph,  I  am  all  attention,  Sir. 

Bev,  jun.  You  may  remember,  Humphrey,  that  io  my 
last  travels,  my  father  grew  uneasy  at  my  making  so  long 
a  stay  at  Toulon. 

Humph*  I  remember  it:  he  was  apprehenaire  some 
woman  had  laid  hold  of  you. 

Bev,  jun.  His  fears  were  just:  for  there  I  first  saw 
this  lady :  she  is  of  English  birth :  her  father's  name 
was  Danyers,  a  younger  brother  of  an  ancient  family, 
and  originally  an  eminent  merchant  of  Bristol ;  who, 
upon  repeated  misfortunes,  was  reduced  to  go  prirately 
to  the  Indies.  In  this  retreat  Providence  again  grew  fa«^ 
Yourable  to  his  industry,  and,  in  six  years  time,  restored 
him  to  his  former  fortunes :  on  this  he  sent  directions  over 
that  his  wife  and  little  family  should  follow  him  to  the 
Indies.  His  wife,  impatient  to  obey  such  welcome  or- 
ders, would  not  wait  the  leisure  of  a  convoy,  but  took 
the  first  occasion  of  a  single  ship,  and  with  her  husband's 
sister  only,  and  this  daughter,  then  scarce  seven  years 
old,  undertook  the  fatal  voyage:  for  here,  poor  crea- 
ture, she  lost  her  liberty,  and  life ;  she,  and  her  family, 
with  all  they  had,  were  unfortunately  taken  by  a  priva- 
teer from  Toulon.  Being  thus  made  a  prisoner,  though, 
as  such,  not  ill  treated,  yet  the  fright,  the  shock,  and 
cruel  disappointment,  seized  with  such  violence  upon 
her  unhealthy  frame,  she  sicken'd,  pined,  and  died  at  sea. 

Humph,  Poor  soul !  O  the  helpless  kifant ! 
Bev.  Her  sister  yet  survived,  and  had  the  care  of 
her:  the  captain  too  proved  to  have  humanity,  and  be- 
came a  father  to  her;  for,  having  himself  married  an 
English  woman,  and  being  childless,  he  brought  home 
into  Toulon  this  her  little  countrywoman:  presenting 
her,  with  all  her  dead  mother's  moveables  of  value,  to  his 
wife,  to  be  educated  as  his  own  adopted  daughter. 

Humph.  Providence  here  seem'd,  again,  to  smile  dn 
her. 

Bev.  Only  to  make  his  frowns  more  terrible;  for, 
this  captain  too,  her  benefactor,  unfortunately  was  killed 
at  sea^  and  dying  intestate,  his  estate  fell  wholly  to  aa 
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advocate,  his  brother,  who,  coming  soon  io  take  pos- 
session, there  found  (among  his  other  riches)  this  bloom- 
ing virgin,  at  his  mercy. 

Humph,  He  durst  not,  sure,  abuse  his  power  I 

Bev.  His  pampered  blood  was  fired  at  the  sight  of  her — 
in  short,  he  loved  ;  but,  when  all  arts  atid  gentle  means 
had  failed  to  move,  he  oflered  too  his  menaces  in  vain, 
clenouncing  vengeance  on  her  cruelty ;  demanding  her  to 
account  for  all  her  maintenance,  from  her  childhood; 
aeized  on  her  little  fortune,  as  his  own  inheritance,  and 
was  dri^ging  her  by  violence  to  prison ;  when  Provi- 
clence  at  the  instant  interposed,  and  sent  me  to  relieve  her^ 

Humph.  'Twas  Providence  indeed  I  but  pray.  Sir, 
after  all  this  trouble,  how  came  this  lady  at  last  ta 
England  ? 

Bev,  The  disappointed  advocate,  finding  she  had  so 
unexpected  a  support,  on  cooler  thoughts,  descended  to 
a  composition ;  which  I,  without  her  knowledge,  se- 
cretly disdiarged. 

Humph.  That  generous  concealment  made  the  obliga- 
tion double. 

Bev.  Having  thus  obtained  her  liberty,  I  prevailed^ 
not  without  some  difficulty,  to  see  her  safe  to  England ; 
where  no  sooner  arrived,  but  my  father,  jealous  of  my 
behig  imprudently  engaged,  immediately  proposed  this 
odier  fatal  match  that  hangs  upon  my  quiet.. 

Humph*  I  find,  Sir,  you  are  irrecoverably  fixed  upon- 
this  lady. 

Bev.  As  my  vital  life  dwells  in  my  heart Hum- 

phrey,  you  have  your  lesson  1 

Humph.  Now,  Sir,  I  have  but  one  material  ques- 
tion  : — 

Bev.  Ask  it  freely. 

'Humph.  I8  it,  then,  yonr  ovrn  passion  for  thfe  secret 
itdy,  or  her*8  for  you,  that  gives  y<m  this  aversion  to 
Ihe  match  your  father  has  proposed  you  ^ 

Bev.  I  shall  appear,  Humphrey,  more  romantic  in« 
my  answer,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  my  story ;  for  tho'  I 
iow  ker  most  ardency,  and  bare  ti»  Uttle  reason  to 
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belieye  she  has  the  sanie  thoughts  of  me ;  yet  in  all  my 
acquaintance,    and  utmost  priracies  ^ith  her,  I  ueTerT 
once  directly  told  her,  that  1  loved.  i 

Humph.  How  was  it  possible  to  avoid  it  ?  ' 

Bev,  My  tender  obligations  to  my  father  have  laid  so 
in?iolable  a  restraint  upon  my  conduct,  that  'till  1  have 
his  consent  to  speak,  I  am  determined,  on  that  subject, 

to  be  dumb  for  ever. An  honourable  retreat  shall  aU 

ways  be  at  least  within  my  power  ;  and^  though  the  lady 
may  r^ine^  she  never  shall  have  just  cause  to  reproach 
me,* 

Humph,  Well,  Sir,  to  your  praise  be  it  spoken,  you 
are  certainly  th^  most  unfashionable  lover  in  Great 
Britain. 

Enter  Tom. 
Tom.  Sir,  Mr.  Myrtle's  at  the  next  door,  and,  if  yon 
are  at  leisure,  he  will  be  glad  to  wait  on  you. 

Bev.  Whenever  he  pleases  ■  hold,  Tom!  did  you 
:receive  an  answer  to  my  letter  ? 

Tom.  I  was  desired  to  call  again  ;  for  I  was  told,  Iier 
mother  would  not  let  her  be  out  of  her  sight ;  but  about 
.an  hour  hence,  Mrs.  Phiilis  said,  1  should  certainly  have 
one. 

Bev*  .Yery  well. 

Humph.  Sir,  I  will  take  another  opportunity :  in  the 
f  mean  time,  I  only  think  it  proper  to  tell  you,  that  from 
:  a  secret  I  know,  you  may  appear  to  your  father  as  for^ 
I   ward  as  yoti  please,  to  marry  Lucinda,    without  the 

least  hazard  of  its  coming  to  a  conclusion Sir^  your 

most  obedient  servant. 

Bev.  No,  Huipplirey.  Farewell  to  such  deceit.  Be 
.yourself;  be  the  honest  Humphrey,  and  continue  my 
friend,  in  thLs  exigence,  and  you  shaU  always  find  me 
.your's.  [^Exk  Humph.']  I  long  t*  hear  how  my  letter  has 
succeeded  with  Lududa  ■  ■ '  Bat  I  think  it  G&m»ot 

*  fail :' ' — Poor  Myrtle,  wkat  terrors  must  he  be  in 

all  this  while? Since  he  knows  she  is  oifered  .to  me, 


*  Tfaeic  iMM  w  itilicB  me  por^lf  taken  frMi  B«U*»  fiiUSiofa  ^1 
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and  refused  to  him,  there  is  no  conirersing  or  taking  any 

measures,  with  hhn,  for  his  own  service But  I  ought 

to  bear  with  my  friend,  and  use  him  as  one  in  adversity: 

All  his  disquiets  by  my  own  I  prove  ^ 

For  none  exceeds*  perplexity  in  love,        [^Exeunt. 


0#s»»»^#S»'^^»#'«»^s*S»^#'^»^«^^^>^»^^^^ 


ACT  11. . 
The  SCENE  continues. 

Enter  Befil  jun.  and  7b jit. 

Tom.  Sir,  Mr.  Myrtle. 

Bev*  jun.  Very  well— do  you  step  again,  and  waiir 
for  an  answer  to  my  letter. 

Enter  Myrtle. 

Bev.  jun.  Well,  Charles,  why  so  much  care  in  thy 
countenance  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  this  world  deserves 
it  ?     You  who  used  to  be  so  gay,  so  open,  so  vacant! 

Myrt.  I  think  we  of  late  have  changed  complexions. 
You,  who  used  to  be  much  the  graver  man,  are  now  all 

air  in  your  behaviour But  the  caiise  of  my  concern, 

may,  for  ought  I  know,  be  the  same  object  that  gives  : 
you  all  this  satisfaction.     In  a  word,  I  am  told  that  you 
are  this  very  day  to  be  married  to  Lucinda. 

Bev.  jun.  You  are  not  misinformed. Nay,  put  not 

on  the  terrors  of  a  rival,  till  you  hear  me  out.  I  shall, 
I  fear,  disoblige  the  best  of  fathers,  if  it  should  rest  with 
m€{  to  reject  the  alliance  with  Lucinda.  But  still  higher 
duties  require  me  to  do  so,  if  not  happily  rejected  my- 
self. My  determined  resolution  neyer  to  marry  her,  you 
are  fully  aware  of ;  and  may  make  t^se  of  it  as  you  please. 
But  I  appear  now  as  on  the  extremity  of  immediately  re- 
fusing or  complying,  unless  you  help  me  to  escape  the 
match. 


•  The  original  reads  •*  The  greatest  gritf^s  pfrplezit\  inlp^e 
The  aJleratioo  is  from  Beirs  ££tioo. 
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Myrt.  Escape !  Sir,  neither  her  merit  nor  her  fortune 
are  below  your  acceptance. — Escaping^  do  you  call  it  ? 

Bev.  jun.  Dear  Sir,  do  you  wish  I  should  desire  the 
match  ? 

Myrt.  No — ^but  such  is  my  humourous  and  sickly 
state  of  mind,  since  it  has  been  able  to  relish  nothing  hwt 
Lacinda,  that,  tho^  I  must  owe  my  happiness  to  your 
aversion  to  this  marriage,  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  her  spo- 
ken of  with  leyity  or  unconcern. 

Bev.  jun.  Pardon  me.  Sir:  I  shall  transgress  thaf 
way  no  more.  She  has  understanding,  beauty,  shape^ 
complexion,  wit 

illyr^  Nay,  dear  Bevil,  don't  speak  of  her,  as  if  you 
lov'd  her,  neither. 

Bev.  jun.  Why  then,  to  give  you  ease  at  once,  tho* 
I  allow  Lucinda  to  have  good  sense,  wit,  beauty,  and 
virtue ;  I  know  another,  in  whom  these  qualities  appear 
to  me  more  amiable  than  in  her. 

Myrt,  There  you  spoke  like  a  reasonable  and  good* 
natured  friend.  When  you  acknowledge  her  merit,  and 
ewn  your  prepossession  for  another,  at  once,  you  gra- 
tify my  fondness,  and  cure  my  jealousy. 

Bev»  jun.  But  all  this  while  you  take  no  notice,  yoa 
haye  no  apprehension  of  another  man,  that  ha$  twice  the 
fortune  of  either  of  us. 

Myrt.  Cimberton!  a  formal  philosophical  pedantic 
coxcomb— ^For  the  sot,  with  all  these  crude-notions  of 
divers  things,  under  the  direction  of  great  vanity,  and 
very  little  judgment,  shews  his  strongest  bias  is  avarice; 
which  is  so  predominant  in  him,  that  he  will  examine  the 
Hmbs  of  his  mistress  with  the  caution  of  a  jockey,  and 
pays  no  more  compliment  to  her  personal  charms,  than 
if  she  were  a  mere  breeding  animal. 

Ben.  jun.  Are  you  sure  that  is  not  affected  ?  I  have 
known  some  women  sooner  set  on  fire  by  that  sort  of 
negligence,  than  by  M  the  blaze  and  ceremony  of  a 
court.* 


*  The  words  in  Italics  are  from  BeWi  Edtiion  oC  lll^. 
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Myrt.  No,  no ;  he  has  no  art,  it  is  pore  simple  inso- 
lence and  stupidity. 

Bev.  jun.  Yet,  vith  all  this,  I  don't  take  him  for  a 
fool. 

Mi/rt.  I  own  the  man  is  not  a  natural ;  he  has  a  TerT" 
quick  sense,  tho'  very  slow  understanding. — — He  saysy 
indeed,  many  thiiigs,  that  want  only  the  circumstances 
of  time  and  place  to  be  very  just  and  agreeable. 

Bev.  jun.  Well,  you  may  be  sure  of  me.  If  yon  can 
disappoint  him:  but  my  intelligence  says,  the  mother 
has  actually  sent  for  the  conveyancer,  to  draw  articles 
for  his  marriage  with  Lucinda ;  tho*  those  for  mine  with 
her,  are  by  her  father^s  order  ready  for  signing :  but  it 
seems  she  has  not  thought  lit  to  consult  either  him  or  lu^ 
daughter  in  the  matter. 

Myrt,  Psha!  A  poor  troublesome  woman Neither 

Xiucinda  nor  her  father  will  ever  be  brought  to  comply 
with  it — besides,  I  am  sure  Cimberton  can  make  no  set- 
tlement upon  her,  without  the  concurrence  of  his  great 
uncle  Sir  Geotfry  in  the  West. 

Bev,  jun.  Well,  Sir,  and  I  can  tell  yon,  that^s  tht 
▼ery  point  that  is  now  laid  before  her  council ;  to  know 
whether  a  firm  settlement  can  be  made,  without  this 

uncle's  actually  joining  in  it.— Now  pray  consider, 

Sir,  when  my  affair  with  Lucinda  comes,  as  it  soon  must 
to  an  open  rupture,  how  are  you  sure  that  Cimberton's 
fortune  may  not  then  tempt  her  father,  too,  io  hear  his 
proposals  ? 

MyrU  There  you  are  right  indeed,  that  must  be  pro- 

vided  against. Do  you  know  who  are  her  counsel  ? 

Bev,  jun.  Yes,  they  are  Serjeant  Bramble  and  Old 
Target. 

Myrt,  They  are  neither  of  them  known  in  the  family : 
now,  supposing  I  was  to  put  a  couple  of  false  counsel 
upon  her,  to  delay  and  confound  matters  a  little — ^it  may 
probably  let  me  into  the  bottom  of  her  whole  design 
against  me. 

Bev,  jun.  As  how  pray  ? 

Mtjrt,  Why,  I  can  slip  dn  a  black  wig  and  a  gowny 
and  be  Old  Bramble,  myself.-— —But  what  shall  I  ^6  for 
a.  brother  in  that  case? 
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Bev.  jrnn.  t  cannot  say  that  I  a^roT«  of  the  plan* 

From  ^hat  play  hast  thou  learnt  such  a  piece  of  intrigue? 

Myrt.  What  tlniik  you  of  your  fellow,  Tom  ?   he't 

ioteliigent,  and  is  a  good  mimick :  all  his  part  will  be 

but  to  stutter  heartily,  for  that's  Old  Target's  case 

Nay,  it  would  bean  immoral  thing  to  mock  him,  were  it 
)iot  that  his  impertinence  is  the  occasion  of  its  breaking 

t)ut  to  that  degree^ —the  conduct  of  the  scene  will 

chiefly  lie  upon  me.  If  you'll  send  Tom  to  my  chambers, 
I  will^iye  him  full  instructions:  this  will  certainly  give 
me  occasion  to  raise  difficulties,  to  puzzle,  or  confound 
2ier  project  for  a  while,  at  least. 

Bev.  jun.  Excuse  me  if  I  decline  haring  any  thing  to 
do  in  the  business.  But  Charles,  your  apprehension  of 
my  marrying  her,  is  all  you  haye  to  get  0F?er. 

Miprt.  Dear  Betil !  tho'  I  know  ^you  are  my  friend, 
yet,  when  I  abstract  myself  from  my  own  interest  in  the 
thing,  I  know  no  objection  she  can  make  to  you,  or  yon 
to  iMnr,  and  therefore  hope-      ■  ' 

jB^.  jun.  Dear  Myrtle,  I  am  as  wuch  obliged  to  yon 
fMT  the  cause  of  your  suspicion,  as  I  am  ofiended  at  the 
effect:  but  be  assured,  I  am  taking  meatrares  for  your 
certain  security,  and  that  all  things  with  regard  to  me 
till  end  in  your  entire  satisfaction. 

Myrt,  Well,  V\\  promise  you  to  be  as  easy  and  a» 

Confident  as  I  can ;  tho'  I  cannot  but  remember  that  I 

have  more  than  life  at  stake  on  your  fidelity.        [Going*. 

Bev,  jun.  Then  depend  upon  it,  you  haye  no  chanpe 

against  you. 

Myrt,  Nay,  do  ceremony,  you  know  I  must  be  go- 
ing. I. shall  speak  to  Tom  below.  \_Exit  MyrU 
Bev.  jun.  Well  I  this  is  another  instance  of  the  per- 
plexities which  arise,  too,  in  faithful  friendship.  *  We 
^  must  often,  in  this  life,  go  on  in  our  good  offices, 
'  eren  under  the  displeasure  of  those  to  whom  we  do 
^  them,  in  compassion  to  their  weaknesses  and  mistakes* 

• But  all  this  while  poor  Indiana  is  tortured  with 

the  doubt  of  me !  '  she  has  no  support  or  comfort,  but 
Mn  my  fidelity,  }'et  sees  me  daily  pressed  to  marriage 
'  irith  another  \    How  paioful,  in  sucYi  a  !cx\&\^  \n^^ 
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^  be  every  hour  she  thinks  on  me !  1*11  let  her  see,  at 
^  least,  my  conduct  to  her  is  not  changM.'  1*11  take  this 
opportunity  to  visit  her ;  ~  for,  tho*  the  respect  I  bear  to 
my  father  restrains  me  from  ever  marrying  without  his 
approbation,  yet  that  confines  me  not  from  seeing  a  vir- 
tuous woman,  that  is  the  pure  delight  of  my  eyes,  and 
the  guikless  joy  of  my  heart:  but  the  best  condition 
of  human  life  is  but  a  gentler  misery. 

To  hope  for  perfect  happiness  is  vain^ 

And  love  has  ever  its  aUat/s  of  pain,  [J?xi/» 

SCENE  II.    Indiana's  Lodgings. 
Enter  Isabella  and  Indiana, 

Isab.  Yes — ^I  say  'tis  artifice,  dear  child;  I  say  to 
thee  again  and  again,  'tis  all  skill  and  management. 

Ind.  Will  you  persuade  me  there  can  be  an  ill  design, 
in  supporting  me  in  the  condition  of  a  woman  of  quality? 
attended,  dressed  and -lodged  like  one;  in  my  appear^ 
ance  abroad,  and  my  furniture  at  home,  every  way  in 
the  most  sumptuous  manner,  and  he  that  does  it  has  an 
artifice,  a  design  in  it  ? 

Isab.  Yes,  yes. 
•^  Ind.  And  all  this  without  so  much  as  explaining  to 
me,  that  all  about  me  comes  from  him. 

Isab,  Ay,  ay, — ^the  more  for  that — that  keeps  the  title 
to  all  you  have,  the  more  in  him. 

Ind,   The  more  in  him! He    scorns    the 

thought 

Isab,  Then — he — ^he — he — 
.  Ind.  Well,  be  not  so  eager. — If  he  is  an  ill  man,  let 
us  look  into  his  stratagems.  Here  is  another  of  them. 
[Shewing  a  letter. 1  Here  are  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  in  bank  notes,  with  these  words,  ^'  To  patf  for 
"  the  set  of  dressing-plate^  which  will  be  brought  home 
^'  tO'morrow,'*  Why,  dear  aunt,  now  here's  another 
piece  of  skill  for  you,  which  I  own  I  cannot  comprehend 
— and  it  is  with  a  bleeding  heart  I  hear  you  say  any  thing 
to  the  disadvantage  of  Mr.  Devil.  When  he  is  present, 
I  look  upon  him  as  one  to  whom.  I  ont^e  my  life,  and 
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the  support  of  it:  then,  again,  as  the  man  who  lores  roe 
"with  sincerity  and  honour.  When  his  eyes  are  cast  ano- 
ther way,  and  I  dare  survey  him,  my.  heart  is  painfully 

divided  between  shame  and  love '  Oh  !  could  I 

^  tell  you  ! 

, '  Isab,  Ah !  you  need  not :  I  imagine  all  this  for  you. 

*  Ind.  This  is  my  state  of  mind  in  his  presence ;  and 
when  he  is  absent,  you  are  ever  dinning  my  ears  with 
notions  of  the  arts  of  men ;  that  his  hidden  bounty, 

?*  his  respectful  conduct,  his  careful  provision  for  me, 
f  after  his  preserving  me  from  utmost  misery,  are  certain 
^  signs  he  means  nothing  but  to  make  I  know  not  what 

*  of  me? 

*  Isab,  Oh !  you  have  a  sweet  opinion  of  him,  truly ! 

*  Ind.  I  have,  when  I  am  with  him,  ten  thousand 
things,  besides  my  sex's  natural  decency  and  shame, 
to  suppress  ray  heart,  that  yearns  to  thank,  to  praise, 
to  say  it  loves  him :  I  say,  thus  it  is  with  me  while  I 
see  him ;  and,  in  his  absence,  I  atn  entertained  with 
nothing  but  your  endeavours  to  tear  this  amiable  image 
from  my  heart ;  and,  in  its  stead,  to  place  a  base  dis- 
sembler, an  artful  invader  of  my  happiness,  my  inno- 
cence, my  honour.' 

'  Isab,  Ah  poor  soul !  has  not  his  plot  taken  ?  don^ 
you  die  for  him?  has  not  the  way  he  has  taken,  been 
the  most  proper  with  you  B  Oh  !  ho  !  be  has  sense, 
and  has  j  ndged  the  thing  right. 

*  Ind.  Go  on,  then,  since  nothing  can  answer  you : 

*  say  what  you  will  of  him.'     Heigh !  hb  ! 

Isab.  Heigh  !  ho  !  indeed.     It  is  better  to  say  so,  as 

you   are  now,  than  as  many  others  are.     There  are^ 

among  the  destroyers  of  women,  the  gentle,  the  generous, 

the  mild,  ihe  affalrle,  the  humble,  who  all,  soon  after 

their  success  in  their  designs,  turn  to  the  contrary  of 

hose  characters.     I  will  own  to  you,  Mr.  Bevil  carries 

lis  hypocrisy  the  best  of  any  man  living,  but  still  he  is 

I  man,  and  therefore  a  hypocrite.     *  They  have  usurped 

f  an  exemption  from  shame,  for  any  baseness,  any  cruelty 

I  towards  us.'     They  embrace  without  love ;  they  mak^ 

lows,  without  conscience  of  obligation  •,  tkey  ^x^  ^^\V* 
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ners,  nay^  seducers  to  the  crime,  wherein  tbey  pretend 
to  be  less  guilty. 

Ind.  Tlmt  is  truly  observed.  {_AsideJ]  But  what  is  aH 
this  to  Mr.  Bcril  ? 

Isab,  This  it  is  to  Mr.  Bevil,  and  all  mankind.  ^  Trust 
^  not  those,  who  will  think,  the  worse  of  you  for  your 
^  confidence  in  them.'  Serpents,  who  lie  in  wait  for 
doves :  Won't  you  be  on  your  guard  againsi;  those  who 
would  betray  you  ?  Won't  yon  doubt  those  who  would 
contemn  you  for  believing  them  ?'  '  Take  it  from  me: 
^  Fair  and  natural  dealing  is  to  invite  injuries,  'tis  bleat- 
*  ing  to  eucape  wolves  who  would  devour  you !  Such  is 
the  world, — and  such  (since  the  behaviour  of  one  man  to 
tnyself)  have  I  believ'd  all  the  rest  of  the  sex.       [^Jside, 

Ind.  I  wUl  not  doubt  the  truth  of  Mr.  Bevil,  I  will  | 
not  doubt  it:  He  has  not  spoken  it  by  an  organ  that  is 
given  to  lying :  His  eyes  are  all  that  have  ever  told  me 
that  he  was  mine:  I  know  his  virtue,  I  know  his  filial 
piety,  and  ought  to  trust  ta  his  management  with  a  father, 
to  whom  be  has  uncommon  obligations.  What  have  I  to 
be  concerned  for?  my  lesson  is  very  short.  If  he  takes 
ne  for  ever,  my  purpose  of  life  is  only  to  please  him. — 
If  he  leaves  me,  (which  Heaven  avert,)  I  know  he'll  do 
ft  nobly ;  and  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  but  to.  learn  to 
die,  after  worse  than  death  has  happen'd  to  me, 

Isab.  Ay  do,  persist  in  your  credulity !  fli^tter  yourself 
that  a  man  of  his  figure  and  fortune  will  make  Mmsdf  the 
jest  of  the  town,  and  marry  a  handsome  beggar  for  love. 

Ind.  The  town !  I  must  tell  you,  madam,  the  fools  tiiat 
bragh  at  Mr.  Bevil,  will  but  make  themselves  more  ridi- 
4;ulou« :  liis  actions  arie  the  result  of  thinking,  and  he  has 
sense  enough  to  make  even  virtue  fashionable. 

lioh,  ^  He  has  turned  her  head !'  Come^  come ;  if  he 
irere  the  honest  fool  you  take  him  for,  wby  has  he  kept 
jrdu  here  these  three  weeks,  without  sending  you  to  Bris- 
tol, in  search  of  your  father,  you?  family,  and  your 
relations? 

Ind.  I  am  convinc'd  he  still  designs  it;  ^  and  that 
^  nothing  keeps  him  here,  but  the  necessity  of  not  coming 
^  to  a  bf  eftck  with  Us  fadKc^  in  regard  to  the  match  bt 
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^  has  proposed  to  him.*  Beside,  has  he  not  writ  to  Bris* 
tol  ?  and  has  he  not  advice  that  my  father  has  not  been 
heard  of  there,  almost  these  twenty  years? 

IsiUf.  Ail  sham,  mere^  evasion;  he  is  afraid^  if  he 
should  carry  yon  thither,  your  honest  relations  may  take 
you  .out  of  his  hands,  and  so  blow  up  all  his  wicked 
hopes  at  once. 

Ind,  Wicked  hopes !  did  I  ever  give  him  any  such  ? 

Isctb,  Has  he. ever  given  you  any  honest  ones?  can  you 
say,  in  your  conscience,  he  has  ever  once  offerM  to 
marry  you? 

Ind,  No !  but  by  his  behaviour  I  am  convinced  he  will 
offer  it,  the  moment  it  is  in  his  power,  or  consistent  with 
hi«  honour,  to  make  such  a  promise  good  to  me. 

Isab.  His  honour! 

Ind.  I  will  rely  upon  it;  therefore  desire  you  will  not 
make  my  life  uneasy,  by  these  ungrateful  jealousies  of 
one,  to  whom  I  am,  and  wish  to  be  obliged:  for  from 
his  integrity  alone,  I  have  resolved  to  hope  for  happiness. 

Isab.  Nay,  I  have  done  my  duty;  if  you  won't  see,  at 
your  peril  be  it 

IndL  Let  it  be This  is  his  hour  of  visiting  me* 

^  Istdf.  Oh !  to  be  sure,  keep  up  your  form ;  don't  see 
^  him  in  a  bed-chamber:  This  is  pure  prudencei  whea 
^  she  is  liable,  wherever  he  meets  her,  to  be  convey'd 
*  wherever  he  pleases.'  \Jpart. 

^  Ind.^  All  the  rest  of  my  life  is  but  waiting  till  he 
C(»ne8 :  I  live  only  when  I  am  with  him.  [Exii* 

hob.  Well,  go  thy  ways,  thou  wilful  innocent!  1  once 
had  almost  as  much  love  for  a  man,  who  poorly  left  me 
to  marry  an  estate,  ■      And  I' am  now,  against  my  will, 

what  they  call  an  Old  Maid but  I  will  not  let  the 

peevishness  of  that  coiididon  grow  upon  me-— «— -only 

k^p  up  the  suspicion  of  it,  to  preserve  this  creature  frond 

daoger.  \ExU. 

Re^enier  Indian a^  speaking  to  a  servant, 

Ind,  Desire  Mr.  Bevil  to  walk  in  ■  Design!  impos- 
sible !  A  base  designing  mind  could  never  think  of  what 

he  hourly  puts  in  practico  ■ And  yet,   sioee  the 

hte  rumour  of  his  marriage,  he  seems  moxt  it«en^4\!fiASL 
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formerlj— he  sends  in,  too,  before  he  sees  me,  to 
know  if  I  am  at  leisure— such  new  respect  may  cover 
coldness  in  the  heart — it  certainly  makes  me  thoughtful 
— — I'll  know  the  worst,  at  once:  I'll  lay  such  fair 
occasions  in  his  way,  that  it  shall  be  impossible  to  avoid 

an  explanation ^for  these  doubts  are  insupportable  1 

— ^ — but  see !    he  comes,  and  clears  them  all. 

Enter  Beviljuii, 

Bev.jun.  Madam,  your  most  obedient 1  am  afraid 

I  broke  in  upon  your  rest  last  night 'twas  very  late 

before  we  parted;  but  'twas  your  own  fault:  I  never  saw 
you  in  such  agreeable  humour. 

Ind.  I  am  extremely  glad  we  were  both  pleased ;  for  I 
thought  I  never  saw  you  better  company. 

Bev.jun,  Me,  madam  !  you  rally:  1  said  very  little. 

Ind,  But,  I  am  afraid,  you  heard  me  say  a  groat  deal ; 
and  when.a  woman  is  in  the  talking  vein,  the  most  agree- 
able thing  a  man  can  do,  you  know,  is  to  have  patience 
to  hear  her. 

Bev.jun,  Then  it  is  a  pity,  madam,  you  should  ever 
be  silent,  that  we  might  be  always  agreeable  to  one 
another. 

Ind.  If  I  had  your  talent,  or  power,  to  make  my  ac^ 
tions  speak  for  me,  I  might  indeed  be  silent,  and  yet 
pretend  to  something  more  than  the  agreeable. 

Bep,jun.  If  I  might  be  vain  of  any  thing,  in  my  power, 
madam,  it  is  that  my  understanding,  from  all  your  sex, 
has  mark'd  you  out,  as  the  most  deserving  object  of  my 
esteem.  .      » 

Ind,  Should  I  think  I  deserve  this,  'twere  enough  to 
make  my  vanity  forfeit  the  very  esteem  you  offer  me. 

Bev.juu.  How  so,  madam? 

Lid,  Because  esteem  is  the  result  of  reason^  and  to 
cleierve  it  from  good-sense,  the  height  of  human  glory : 
nay,  I  had  rather  a  man  of  honour  should  pay  me  that, 
than  all  the  hoijoage  of  a  sincere  and  humble  love. 

Bev,jun,  You  certainly  distinguish  right,  madam: 
love  often  kindles  frOm  external  merit  only ' 

Ind^  But  esteem  arises  from  a  higher  source,  the  merit 
of  the  saul— >«- 
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Bev.jtth,  True-'  And  great  souls  only  can  deserve 
it.  [^Bowing  respedfuUy. 

IntL  Now,  I  think  they  are  greater  still,  that  can  so 
charitably  part  with  it. 

Bev.jun^  Now,  madam,  you  make  me  yaln,  since  the 
utmost  pride,  and  pleasure  of  my  life  is,  that  I  esteem 
you — r-as  I  ought. 

Ind.  As  he  ought!  still  more  perplexing !  he  neither 
saves  nor  kills  my  hope.  [Aside. 

Bev.jun.  But,  madam,  we  grow  grave,  methinks-^ 
Let  us  find  some  other  subject-— Pray  how  did  yoa 
like  the  Opera  last  night  ? 

Ind.  First  give  me  leave  to  thank  you  for  my  tickets. 

Bev.Jun*  01    your  servant,    madam '  But  pray 

'  tell  me,  you,  now,  who  are  never  partial  to  the  fashion, 

*  I  fancy,  must  be  the  properest  judge  of  a  mighty  dis* 
^  pute  among  the  ladies,  that  is,  whether  Crispo  op 
'  Gri^elda  Is  the  more  agreeable  entertaininent? 

^  Ind.  With  submission,  now^  I  cannot  be  a  proper 
^  judge  of  this  question. 
^  Bev.jun,  How  so,  madam? 
'  Jttd-  Because  I  find  I  have  a  partiality  for  one  o£ 

*  them, 

^  Bev.jun,  Pray  which  is  that? 

•  Ind.  1  do  not  know— —-there  is  something  in  that 

*  rural  cottage  of  Griselda,  her  forlorn  condition,  her 
^  poverty,  her  solitude,  her  resignation^  her  innocent 
^  slumbers,  and  that  lulling  Doke  Sogno  that  is  sung 
^  over  her;  It  had  an  effect  upon  me,  that — ^in  short  I 
^  never  was  so  well  deceived  at  any  of  them. 

'  Bev.Jun,  Oh!  Now,  then,  1  can  account  for  the 
^  dispute ;  Griselda,  it  seems,  is  the  distress  of  an  in^* 
^  jurM  innoeent  woman:   Crispo,   that  only  of  a  man 

*  in  the  same  condition;  therefore  the  men  are  mostly 
^  concerned  for  Crispo,  and,  by  a  natural  indulgeacew 
^  both  sexes  for  Griselda. 

^  Ind*  So  that  judgment,  you  think,  ought  to  be  for 
^  one,  tho*  fancy  and  complaisance  have  got  'groued  for 

*  the  other,      well !   I  believe  you  will  never  give  me 

^  leave  to  dispute  with  you  on  any  gubi<ecty  t^x  \  ^"^^^ 
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^  Crispo  has  its  cliarms  for  me  too :  tbough,  in  the  main,  ^ 
^  ail  the  pleasure  the  best  opera  giyes  us,  is  but  mere 
^  sensatioh— ^ — ^Methinks  it   is   pity  the    mind  cannot 

<  have  a  little  more  jshare  in  the  entertainment. ^The 

^  music  certainly  is  fine;  but,  in  my  thoughts,  there  are 
^  none  of  your  composem  come  tip  to  Old  Shakspea^ 
*  and  Otway. 

^  Bev.jun.  How,  madam !  why,  if  a  woman  of  your 
^  sense  were  to  say  this  in  the  drawing<-room. — * 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  here's  Signtor  Carbonelii*  says  he  waits 
your  commands  in  the  next  room. 

Bev,jun.  A  propos!  You  were  sa]jing  yesterday,  ma- 
dam, you  had  a  mind  to  hear  him ^will  you  give  him 

leave  to  entertain  you  now  ? 

*  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  his  Gtneml  History  of  ike  Science  and 
Practice  of  Music^  (Vol.  v.  cb.  vil.  p.  360.)  jcives  an  account  of 
Sl^ior  CarhooellS,  and  the  compliment  here  paid  to  him  by  Steele, 
from  which  the  following  particulars  are  extracted : 

"  Stefano  Carbon blli  had  studied  the  practice  of  the  violin 
"  under  Corelli  t  and  comini^  hither  from  Rome,  was  received  into 
*'  the  family  of  the  duke  of  Rutland,  a  great  patron  of  music."— 
**  Upon  the  institution  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Carbonelli  was  placed 
*'  at  the  head  of  the  opera  band,  and  soon  became  so  celebrated  for 
*<  his  excellent  hand,  as  to  give  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  his  comedy  of 
**  The  Conscious  Lovers,  occasion  of  making  him  a  very  handsome 
*'  compliment :  The  Donaer  of  it  was  this  $  Carbonelli  led  t  tie  orchestra 
*'  at  the  Hajfmarket  in  the  yearlTSl,  when  Bononcioi*8  opera  of 
**  Griselda  was  performed  there;  and  in  a  discourse  between  Young 
**  Bevil  and  iBoiana,  the  lady  is  made  to  commend  that  opera«  par- 
<'  ticularly  the  air  in  it,  *  Dolce  Sogno;*  upon  which  a  cooversation 
**  ensues  on  the  subject  of  the  opera  in  general,  which  is  interrupted 
'*  by  n  servant,  who  enters  and  informs  his  master  that  Signor'Car- 
*'  bonelli  waits  his  commands  in  the  next  room  %  upon  this  Bevil  tells 
*'  the  lady  that  she  bad  mentioned  the  day  beforev  ^^^  desire  to  bear 
**  biro;  accordingly  be  is  introduced  and  plays  a  solo.  About  the 
*'  vear  1725  Cartionelli  quitted  the  opera-house,  and  went  to  Dmry- 
*'  lane  theatre."  After  a  few  years  be  quitted  his  8tati4Hi  there,  and 
*'  attached  himself  to  Handel  at  the  time  when  he  began  to  perform 
••  oratorios.  For  a  series  of  years  he  played  at  tbe  rehearsal  and 
**  performance  at  St.  PauFs  for  the  benefit  of  the  sons  of  tin  cleiYy; 

*>  At  his  tirst  coming  into  England,  Carbonelli  professed  himself  to 
**  be  of  the  Romish  persuasion,  but  after  his  arrival  he  became  a 
<*  protestant,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Warren,  parish-clerk 
<*  of  St.  James*g  Weitmraster.  In  the  latter  part  of  bis*  life  be  in 
**  some  measure  declined  the  profession  of  music,?  and  became  a 
wioe-merchant,  and  was  appointed  ooe  of  the  purveyors  of  wine  to 
«ie  king.   He  died  lo  the  year  1772. 
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Jnd.  By  all  means :  desire  the  gentleman  to  walk  in. 

[^Exit  servant,. 

^  Bev.jun.  I  fancy  yon  will  find  something  in  hir 
^  hand,  that  is  uncommon. 

'  Ind.  You  are  always  finding  wayi,    Mr.  Bevil^  t» 
*  make  life  seem  less  tedious  to  me.— — 

'  Enter  Music^master.  , 

^  When  the  gentleman  pleases.' 

After  a  sonata  isplay^dy*  BEViLJun.  wails  on  the  masteff 

to  tk^  door^  Sf€. 

Hev.jun,  You  smile,  madam,  to  see  me  so  complaisant 
to  one,  whom  I  pay  for  his  visit :  Now,  I  own,  I  think 
it  is  not  enough  barely  to  pay  those^  whose  talents  are  su-^ 
peiior  to  our  own  (I  mean  such  talents,  as  would  become 
our  condition,  if  M'e  had  them :)  methinks  we  ought  to 
do  something  more,  than  barely  gratify  them,  for  what 
they  do  at  our  command,  only  because  thdr  fortune  is 
below  us. 

[nd.  You  say  I  smile :  I  assure  you  it  was  a  smile  of 
approbation :  for,  indeed,  I  cannot  but  think  it  the  dis^ 
tinguishing  part  of  a  gentleman,  to  make  his  superiority 

pf  fortune  as  easy  to  his  inferiors  as  he  can.+ Nowr 

"    "  ■  '  ■  '  ....  -* 

♦  Sec  the  Author's  t*reface,  p.  160. 

-f-  Steele  having  eodeavoured  hy  the  propriety  of  his  plays  to  iriak^ 
the  Staf^  more  mofal  and  useful,  here  zittempts  to  malit?  its  rnembrri 
to  be  considtered  and  treated  witb  freater  resprct  nad  poHr^^rms.  £ 
have,  in  my  Discourses  on  the  Stage,  observed  at  sorae  len«;th  on  the 
iawfolness  of  the  urof^ssion  of  a  Player,  which  must  ever  dependl 
spon  the  object  and  seotiiriMeilts  oFthe  pieces  pcrfomftrd,  and  upon  ia* 
dividual  character.  Some  distintruished  performers  have,  uiidoabtedl'  , 
been  greatVy  respected  and  th<fir  society  courted  (  but  prejudice  hat 
ever  been  entertained  ngainst  the  profession  in  general.  In  other  pro* 
favioos  talent  and  character  are  sufficient  recommenaations,  vvhatever  . 
■ay  have  beeft  Ibe  origin  of  the  individual :  One  of  the  i^reatest  lunii* 
narics  of  our  seat  of  learning  in  this  age,  I  have  been  told,  will  meii« 
tloB,  vrilh  a  pYe^ithig  recollection,  his  having  walked  up  to  obrunU 
versify  with im  few  necesnaries  at  bis  back.  But  it  is  not  so  wi t h  ihm 
Player.  We  condescend  to  be  aimised  by  his  talents,  (and  they  are  no 
mean  taleni^  wli^Ch  can  enable  a  man  to  become  a  good  performer  on 
lieslii|;^y>and  vre  payonr  nmney  to  support  hkn  in  that  pr«fes&lon  t 
bat  we  do  not  eondeseead  U>  treat  him  upon  the  equality  or  talent  ard 
character.  Let  not  that  be  denied  to  respectable  persons  of  this  pro« 
fessioo,  which  is  often  liberally  given  to  those  vrho  are  far  le«Ct^x^ 
serrtng,  yet  only  ^p^^  t6  befonjir  to  sftCnatiuBS  to  ^rllki^  ui&\»m  a&^ 
prejudice  have  not  attached  reproachm 
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once  more  to  try  him.  [^Aside.l  ■  — I  was  saying  jus 
now,  I  beliered  yoa  would  never  let  me  dispute  with  you 
«nd  I  dare  say,  it  will  always  be  so :  however,  I  mus 
bave  your  opinion  upon  a  subject,  which  created  a  debati 
between  my  aunt  and  me,  just  before  you  came  hither 
^e  would  needs  have  it,  that  no  man  ever  does  any  ex- 
traordinary kindness  or  service  for  a  woman,  but  for  hi: 
•own  sake. 

Bev^jun*  Well,  madami  indeed  I  can't  but  be  of  hei 
viind. 

Ind*  What,  tho*  he  should  maintain,  and  support  her. 
-without  demanding  any  thing  of  her,  on  her  part? 

Bev.jun.  Why,  madam,  is  making  an  expense,  in 
the  service  of  a  valuable  woman  (for  such  I  must  suppose 
Iter)  though  she  should  never  do, him  any  favour,  nay, 
though  •^e  should  never  know  who  did  her  such  service^ 
«nch  a  mighty  heroic  business? 

Ind.  Certainly  1 1  should  think  he  must  be  a  man  of  an 
uncommon  mould. 

Bev.jun,  Dear  madam,  why  so?  *tis  but,  at  best,  a 
better  taste  in  expense:  to  bestow  upon  one,  whom  he  maj 
think  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  whole  creation,  to  be 
conscious,  that  from  his  superfluity,  an  innocent,  a  vir- 
tuous spirit  is  supported  above  the  temptations  and  sor- 
rows of  life!  that  he  sees  satisfaction,  health,  and  gladness 
in  her  countenance,  while  he  enjoys  the  happiness  of 
teeing  her  (as  that  I  will  suppose  too,  or  he  must  be  too 
abstracted,  too  insensible)  I  say,  if  he  is  allowed  to  de- 
light in  that  prospect;  alas!  what  mighty  matter  is  there 
in  all  this? 

Ind>  No  mighty  matter,  in  so  disinterested  a  friendship ! 

Bea.jun,  Disinterested !  I  can*t  think  him  so :  your 
bero,  madam,  is  no  more,  than  what  every  gentleman 
ought  to  be,  and  I  believe  very  many  are — He  is  only 
one,  who  takes  more  delight  in  reflections,  than  in  sensa- 
tions :  he  is  more  pleased  with  thinking  than  eating:  that 
Is  the  utmost  you  can  say  of  him-  »■  Why,  madam,  a 
sreater  expense,  than  all  this,  men  lay  out  upon  an  un- 
necessary stable  of  horses. 

Ind.  Can  you  be  sincere  in  what  you  say? 
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Bev.jun.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  if  you  know  an/ 
such  man,  be  does  not  lore  dogs  inordinately. 

Ind.  No,  that  he  does  not. 

JBev.jun*  Nor  cards^  nor  diiee.. 

Ind,  No. 

Sev,jun.  Nor  bottle  companions. 

Ind.  No. 

Sev.jun^  Nor  loose  women.  ^ 

Ind.  No,  I  am  sure  be  does  not.. 

^      Bev.Jan.  Take  ray  word,  then,  if  }^ur  admired  fier<r 

'■*  is  not  liable  to  any  of  these  kmds  of  demands,  there  is  na 

such  pre-eminence  in  this,  as  you  imagine:  nay  this  wajr 

of  expense  you  speak  of  is  what  exalts  and  raises  bini' 

,  fhat  has  a  taste  for  it:  and,  at  the  same. time,  bis  delight 

is  incapable  of  satiety,  disgust^  or  penitence. 

Ind.  But,  still,  I  insist,  bis  having  no  prlvateintereit 
in  the  action  makes  it  proaigious,  almost  incredible. 

Bev.jun.  Dear  madam,  I  never  knei^  you  more  mis^ 
I  tal^en :  Why,  who  can  be  more  an  usurer,  than  be,  who 
1^  lays  out  his  money  in  such  valuable  purchases?  If  pleasure . 
be  worth  purchasing,  bow  great  &  pleasure  i»  it  to  bim^ 
who  has  a  true  taste  of  life,  to  ease  an  aching  heart,  to 
see  the  human  countenance  ligMed  up  into  smiles  of  joy^ 
on  the  receipt  of  a  bit  of  one  which  is  superfluous,  and 
otherwise  useless  in  a  man^s  owa  pocket?  What  could  ar 
man  do  better  with  his  cash  I  This  is  the  effect  of  a  bamano" 
disposition,  where  there  is  only  a  general  tie  of  nature^ 
and  common  necessity.  What  then  must  it  bf,  when  wo 
serve  aa  object  of  mer%,.  of  admiration ! 

Ind.  Well  I  the^  more  you  argue  against  it,  the  mort 
I  shall  admire  the  generosity. 

Bev.jun.  Nay,  nay then,  madam,  it  is  time  to  fly,. 

after  a  declaration,  that  my  opinion  strengthens  my  ad« 

versary's  argumentT ^I  had  best  hasten  to  my  appoint^* 

ment  wrth'Mr.  Myrtle,  and  be  gone,  while  we  are  friends, 

and — before  thmgs  are  brought  to  an  extremity 

[^Exit  carelessly 
Enter  Isabella. 

Isab,  Well,   madam^  what  think  you  of  him  dow^ 
pray  ? 
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Ind,  I  prof  est,  I  begin  to  fear  he  is  wholly  disinterested, 
in  what  he  does  for  me.  On  my  heart  he  has  no  other 
Tiew,  but  the  mere  pleasure  of  doing  it,  and  has  neither 
good  nor  bad  designs  upon  me. 

Jsab.  Ah!  dear  niece  I  don*t  be  in  fear  of  both!  I'll 
warrant  you,  you  will  know  time  enough,  that  he  is  not 
indilferent. 

Ind,  You  please  roe,  when  you  tell  me  so :  for,  if  he 
has  any  wishes  towards  me,  I  know  he  will  not  pursue 
them  but  with  honour. 

Jsab,  I  wish  I  irere  as  corffident  of  one  as  Tother,- r 

I  saw  the  respectful  downcast  of  his  eye,  when  you 
catch'd  him  gazing  at  you  during  the  music:  he,  I  warrant, 
was  surpriz'd,  as  if  he  had  been  taken  stealing  your 
watch.     O!  the  undissemblcd  guilty  look! 

Ind,  But  did  you  obserre  any  such  thing,  really? 
I  thought  he  look'd  most  charmingly  graceful!  how 
engaging  is  modesty  in  a  man,  when  one  knows  there 
is  a  great  mind  within-  so  tender  a  confusion !  and 
Jret,  in  other  respects,  so  much  himself,  so  collected, 
Uo  dauntless,  so  determined! 

Isab.  Ah,    niece!    '  there  is  ^  sort  of  bashfulness. 

*  which  is  the  best  engine  to  carry  on  a  shameless  purpose : 
<  some  men's  modesty  serves  their  wickedness,  as  hypo- 
^  crisy  gains  the  respect  due  tp  piety:  but  I  will  own  to 

*  you  there  is  one  hopeful  sympto"m,  if  there  could  be  such 

*  a  thing  as  a  disinterested  lover;'  but  it's  all  a  perplexity, 
till till till 

Ind.  Till  what? 

Isab.  Till  I  know  whether  Mr.  Myrtle  and  IVf r.  BeTil 

are  really  friends  or  foes and  that  I  will  be  convinced 

of  before  I  sleep:  for  you  shall  not  be  deceiv'd. 

Ind.  I  am  sure  I  npver  shall  if  your  fears  can  guard 
me:  in  the  mean  time,  I'll  wrap  myself  up  in  the  integrity 
of  my  own  heart,  nor  dare  to  doubt  of  his. 

Jls  conscious  honour  ail  his  action^  steers : 
fSo  CQivfcious  innocence  dispels  my  fears, 

[^Exeunt, 
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Acrnr. 

SCENE,    Sealand's  House. 

Enter  Tom  meeting  Puillis. 

Tom,  Well,  Phillis ! — what,  with  a  face  as  if  you  had 

ncTcr  seen  me  before ! what  a  work  have  I  to  do 

now !  she  has  seen  some  new  yisitai^  at  their  house, 
whose  airs  she  has  catch'd,  and  is  resolved  to  practise 
them  upon  me.  Numberless  are  the  changes  sheUl  dance 
thro',  before  she'll  answer  this  plain  question ;  videlicet^ 
Mave  you  deliver'd  my  'master's  letter  to  your  lady? 
nay,  1  know  her  too  well,  to  ask  her  an  account  of  it 
in  ao  ordinary  way :  I'll  be  in  my  airs  as  well  as  she» 

\_Aside,'] Well,  madam,  as  unhappy  as  you  are  at 

present  pleased  to  make  me,  I  would  not,  in  the  gene* 
ral,  be  any  other  than  what  I  am  :  I  ^ould  tiot  be  a  bit 
wiser,  a  bU  richer,  a  bit  taller,  a  bit  shorter,  than  I  am 
at  this  instant.  <     \_Looktng  stedfastlif  at  her* 

Phil.  Did  ever  any  body  doubt.  Master  Thomas,  but 
that  you  wer^  extremely  satisfied  wkh  your  sweet  sdf  ?  ^ 

,Tom,  I  am  indeed the  thing  I  have  least  reason  to 

be  satisfied  with  is  my  fortune,  and  I  am  glad  of  my  po» 
verty :  perhaps,  if  i  were  rich,  I  shoula  overlook  the 
finest  woman  in  the  world,  that  wants  nothing  but 
riches  to  be  thought  so. 

PAiV.  How  prettily  was  that  said!  but,  I'll  have  a 
great  deal  more,  before  I'll  say  one  word.  [^Aside* 

Tom,  I  should,  perhaps,  have  been  stupidly  above 
her,  had  I  not  been  her  e^ual ;  and,  by  not  being  her 
equal,  never  had  opportunity  of  being  her  slave.  I  am' 
my  master's  servant,  for  hire;  I  am  my  mistress's  from 
choice,  would  she  but  approve  my  passion. 

Phil.  I  think,  it's  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  you 
speak  of  it,  with  any  sense  of  the  anguish,  if  you  really 
do  suffer  any. 

Tom.  Ah,  HiiiUs !  can  you  doubt,  after  what  you 
have  seen  ? 
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Phil.  I  know  not  what  I  hare  seen,  nor  what  I  haxe 
heard ;  but,  since  I'm  at  Idsare,  yo^  may  tell  me,  when 
you  fell  in  love  with  me ;  how  you  fell  in  loTe  with  me  ^ 
and  what  you  hare  suffered,  or  are  ready  to  suffer  for  me#i 

Tom,  O  the  unmerciful  jade !  when  Tm  in  haste  about 

my  master's  letter But,  I  must  ge  through  it. 

l^^AsideJ] Ah  I  too  well  I  remember  when,  and 

bow,  and  on  what  occasion,  1  was  first  surprized,  li 
was  on  the  first  of  April,  one  thousand  seyen  hundred 
and  fifteen,  I  came  into  Mr.  Sealand's  seryice :  I  was 
then  a  hobble-de-hoy,  and  you  a  pretty  light  tight  gir]^ 

ia  favourite  handmaid  of  the  housekeeper. At  that 

time  we  n»ther  of  us  knew  what  was  in  us :  I  remember 
J  was  ordered  to  get  out  of  the  window,  one  pair  of  stairs^ 

to  rub  the  sashes  clean ^the  person  employed,  On  the 

Inner-side,  was  your  charming  self,  whom  I  had  never 
^een  before. 

Phil.  I  think  I  remember  the.  silly  accident:  what 
made  ye,  you  oaf,  ready  to  fall  down  into  the  street? 

2'ow.  You  know  not,  I  warrant  you ^you  could 

not  guess  what  surprized  me.  You  took  no  delight^ 
when  you  immediately  grew  wanton  in  your  conquest, 
and  put  your  lips  close,  and  breath'd  upon  the  glass,, 
and. when  my  lips  approach'd,  a  dirty  cloth  you  rubb'd 
against  my  face,  and  hid  your  beauteous  form  ;  when  I 
again  drew  near,  you  spit  and  rubb'd  and  smii'd  at  my 
undoing. 

PhiL  What  silly  thoughts  yon  men  have  I 

Tom,  We  were  Pyramus  and  Thisbe ^but  ten  times 

harder  was  my  fate:  Pyramus  could  peep  only  through 
a  wall ;  I  saw  her,  saw  my  Thisbe,  in  all  her  beauty, 
but  as  much  kept  from  her  as  if  a  hundred  walls  be- 
tween; for  there  was  more,  there  was  her  will  against 

roe would  she  but  yet  relent! O  Pbillisl 

Fhillls  !  shorten  my  torment,  and  declare  you  pity  me. 
.  Phf'l.  I  believe  it's  very  sufferable :  the  pain  is  not  so 
e:&quisite,  but  that  you  may  bear  it  a  little  longer. 

Tom,  O  my  charming  Phillis,  if  all  depended  on  my 

fair  one's  will,  I  could  with  glory  suffer ^but,  dearest 

creature^  consider  our  miserable  state. 
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PhiL  How  !  miserable  I 

Tom.  We  are  miserable  id  be  in  lore,  and  under  the- 
ciommand  of  others  than  those  we  love -^ith  that  ge- 
nerous passion  in  the  heart,  to  be  sent  to  and  fro  on  er* 
rands,  caJrd,  check'd  and' rated. for  the  meanest  trifles.: 
O  Phillis !  you  don^t  know  how^  many  china  cups  and 
,  glasses  fdy  passion^  for  you  ha?  made  me  break:  you* 
hare  broke  my  fortune,  as  well  as  my  heart. 

PhiL  Well,  Mr;  Thomas,  I  cannot  but  own  to  you,, 
^at  I  belieye  your  master  writes,  and-  you  speak  the 
best  of  any  men  in  the-  world.  Never  was  woman  soi 
welt  pleas'd  wilh  a  letter  as  my  young  lady  was  with  his^ 
and  this  is  an  answer  to  it.  [^Grives  hitn  a  letter^ 

Tom*  This  was  well  done,  my  dearest:  consider,  we' 
must  strike  out  some  pretty  livelihood  for  ourselves,  by- 
closing  their  affairs :  it  will  be  nothing  for  them  to  give* 
us  a  little  being  of  our  own,  some  small  tenement  out  of 
their  large  possessions :  whatever  they  give  us,  'twill  be 
more  than  what  they  keep  for  themselves :  one  acre,  with 
Phillis,  would  be  worth  a  whole  county  without  her, 

PhiL  Oh,  could  I  but  believe  you  ! 

Tom.  And  our  one  acre  should  have  its  piece  of  parch«- 
ment  as  well  as-        ■■  ■    >■ 

PhiL  Well  rememberM^ parchments— —my  lady,^ 

to  my  knowledge,  is  preparing  writings  between  her  cox*- 
comb-cousin,  Cimberton,  and  my  mistress ;  though  my> 
master  has  an  eye  to  the  parchments  already  prepared  be- 
tween your  master,  Mr.  Bevil,  and  my  mistress;  and  L 
believe,  my  mistress  herself  has  sign'd  and  seal'd,  in  / 

Ber  heart,  to  Mr.  Myrtle.- — •. O  here's  my  young. 

*  mistress*  [Exit  Tom  inhaste*- 

Enter  Lucinda, 

£,uc.  Who  was  that  you  were  hurrying  away? 

PftfY.  One  that  IJiad  no  mind  to  part  with. 

£mc  Why  did  you  turn  him  away  then  ? 

PhiL   For  your  ladyship's  service,    to  carry  youp 
ladyship's  letter  to  hismaater:  I  could  hardly  get  the* 
rogue  away. 
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TjUC.  ^Vhy,  has  he  so  little  love  for  hjs  master  ? 
Phil,  Nq  ;  but  he  has  so  much  Iotc  for  his  mistress. 
Luc.  You  grow  impertinent. 

Phil.  1,  have  done,  madam :  and  I  won't  ask  you 
what  you  intend  to  do  with  Mr.  Myrtle,  what  your  fa- 
ther will  do  with  Mr.  Bevil,  nor  what  you  all,  especially 
my  lady,  mean  by  admitting  Mr.  Cimberton  here. 

*  Luc,  I  have  a  very  great  value  for  Mr.  Bevil,  but 
have  absolutely  put  an  end  to  his  pretensions,  in  the  let- 
ter I  gave  you  for  him :  *  but  my  father,  in  his  heart,^ 
*  still  has  a  mind  toliim,  were  it  not  for  this  woman  they 
^  talk  of;  and,  I  am  apt  to  imagine,  he  is  married  to 
'  her,  or  never  designs  to  marry  at  all.' 

Phil.  Then  Mr.  Myrtle — 

Luc.  He  had  my  parents'  leave  to  apply  to  me,  and 
by  that  has  won  me  and  my  affections :  who  is  to  have 
tliis  person  of  mine  without  them,  it  seems,  is  nothing  to 
ine :  my  mother  says,  it  is  indecent  for  me  to  let  my 
^thoughts  attend  to  the  face  and  figure  of  my  husband: 
Uay,  she  says,  a  maid,  rigidly  virtuous,  tho'  she  may 
hav6  been  wliere  her  lover  was  a  thousand  times,  should 
not  have  made  observations  enough  to  know  him  from 
another  man,  when  she  sees  him  in  a  third  place. 

Phil.  That  is  more  than  the  severity  of  a  nun :  for 
not  to  see,  when  one  may,  is  hardly  possible ;  not  to 
see  when  one  can't,  is  very  easy :  at  this  rate,  madam^ 
there  are  a  great  many  whom  you  have  not  seen,  who 
Luc.  Mamma  says,  the  first  time  you  see  your  hus- 
^  band  should  be  at  that  instant  he  is  made  so !  when 
your  father,  with  the  help  of  the  minister,  gives  you  to 
Jjim  ;  then  you  are  to  see  him,  then  you  are  to  obserye 
lind  take  notice  of  him,  because  then  you  are  to  obey 
him. 

Phil.  But  does  not  piy  lady  remember  you  are  to  love 
as  well  as  obey  ? 

Luif.  To  Tore  is  a  passion,  'tis  a  desire,  and  wq  inust 
IjHye  no  desires.  Oh !  I  cannot  endure  the  reflection  I 
with  what  insensibility  on  my  part,  with  what  more 
tiian  patience  hare  I  bees  expos'd^  and  offered  to  ^oiae 
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aukwarid  booby  or  other,  in  eyery  county  of  Great 
Britain  ? 

PML  Indeed,  madam,  I  wonder  I  never  heard  you 
speak  of  it  before  with  this  indignation. 

Luc,  Every  corner  of  the  land  has  presented  me  with 
a  wealthy  coxcomb.  As  fast  as  one  treaty  has  gone  off^ 
another  has  come  on,  till  my  name  and  person  have 
been  the  tittle-tattle  of  the  whole  town :  ^  What  is  this 

*  world  come  to !  No  shame  left !  To  be  barter'd  for^ 
^  like  the  beasts  of  the  fields,  and  that,  in  such  an  in* 
^  stance,  as  coming  together,  to  an  entire  familiarity^ 
^  and  perpetual  nnion ;  Oh  !  and  this,  without  being  so 
^  much  as  well-wishers  to  each  other,  but  for  increase  of 

*  fortune.' 

PhiL  But,  madam,  all  these  vexations  will  end  very 
soon,  in  one  for  all :  Mr.  Cimberton  is  your  mother's 
kinsman,  and  three  bunded  years  an  older  gentleman 
than  any  lover  you  ever  had  ;  for  which  reason,  with 
that  of  his  prodigious  large  estate,  she  is  resolved  on 
him,  and  has  sent  to  consult  the  lawyers  accordingly* 
Nay,  has  (whether  you  know  it  or  not)  been  in  treaty 
with  Sir  Geoffry,  who,  to  join  in  the  settlement,  has  ac-« 
cepted  of  a  sum  to  do  it,  and  is  every  moment  expected 
in  town  for  that  purpose. 

Luc,  How  do  you  get  all  this  intelligence  ? 

Phil,  By  an  art  I  have,  beyond  all  the  waiting-maids 
in  Great  Britain  :  the  art  of  listening,  madam,  for  your 
ladyship^s  service. 

Luc,  I  shall  soon  know  as  much  as  you  do :  leave  me^ 
leave  me,  Phillis,  begone :  here,  here,  I'll  turn  you  out. 
My  mother  says  I  mvist  not  converse  M'ith  my  servants  ; 
tho'  I  must  converse  with  no  one  else.  [Exit  Phillis,! 
'  How  unhappy  are  we,  who  are  born  to  great  fortunes! 

*  No  one  looks  at  us  with  indifference,  or  acts  towards 

^  us  on  the  foot  of  plain  dealing ;  yet,  by  all  I  hnv^   . 
'  been  heretofore'offer'd  to,  or  treated  with  for,  I  hava 
'  been  used  with  the  most  agreeable  of  all  ^abuses,  flat- 
'  tery ;  but  now,  by  this  phlegmatic  fool,  \  atUM^A^Wi. 

*  nothiu^jy  Qr  a.  mere  thiibg ;  he,  forsootkl   UtogHim^ 
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*  too  learned,   to  have  any  regard  to  desires,   and,  I 
^  know  not  what  the  learned  oaf  calls  sentiments  of  lore 

*  and  passion '     Here  he  comes  with  my  mother 

■  It's  much  if  he  looks  at  me;  or,  if  he  does,,  takes  ' 
no  more  notice  of  me,  than  of  any  other  moyeable  in  the 
room. 

Enter  Mrs,  Sea  land  and  Mr.  CtsiBEnroy, 

Mrs,  Seal.  How  do  I  admire  this  noble,  this  learned 
taste  of  yours,  and  the  worthy  regard  you  have  to  our 
own  ancient  and  honourable  house,  in  consulting  a  mean» 
to  keep  the  blood  as  pure,  and  as  regularly  descended 
as  may  be ! 

dm.  Why,  really,  madam,  the  young  women  of  this 
age  are  treated  with  discourses  of  such  a  tendency,  and 
their  imaginations  so  bewilder^,  that  a  man  of  reason 
Can^t  talk  to  be  understood. 

Mrs.  Seal,  O  cousin  Cimberton !  cousin  Cimberton ! 
how  abstracted,  how  refined,  is  your  sense  of  things  I 
But,  indeed,  it  is  too  true.  We  will  talk  then  of  busi- 
ness. That  girl  walking  about  the  room  there  is  to  be 
your  wife.  She  has,  I  confess,  no  ideas,  no  sentiments, 
that  speak  her  born  of  a  thinking  mother. 

Cimb.  I  have  observ'd  her :  her  lively  look,  free  air, 
and  disengagM  countenance,  speak  her  very 

Luc.  VeTjy  what? 

Cimb.  If  you  please,  madam — ^to  set  her  a  little  that 
way. 

Airs.  Seal.  Lucinda,  say  nothing  to  him,  yon  arc  not 
a  match  for  him  :  when  you  are  married,  you  may  speak 
to  such  a  husband,  when  youVe  spoken  to.  But,  I  am 
disposing  of  you,  above  yourself  ever^  way. 

Cimb.  Madam,  you  cannot  but  observe  the  inconve- 
niences I  expose  myself  to,  in  hopes  that  your  ladyship 
will  be  the  consort  of  my  better  part :  as  for  the  young 
woman,  she  is  rather  an  impediment,  than  a  help  to  a 
man  of  letters  and  speculation. 

Xwc.  Pray,  don't  talk  of  me  thus. 

Mrs.  Seal.  0  child  hear  him^  he  talks  finely,  he's  ft 
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aukward  booby  or  other,  in  eyery  county  of  Great 
Britain  ? 

PhiL  Indeed,  madam,  I  wonder  I  never  heard  you 
speak  of  it  before  with  this  indignation. 

Luc,  Every  corner  of  the  land  has  presented  me  with 
a  wealthy  coxcomb.  As  fast  as  one  treaty  has  gone  off^ 
another  has  come  on,  till  my  name  and  person  have 
been  the  tittle-tattle  of  the  whole  town :  '  What  is  this 

*  world  come  to !  No  shame  left !  To  be  bartered  for^ 
^  like  the  beasts  of  the  fields,  and  that,  in  such  an  in* 
^  stance,  as  coming  together,  to  an  entire  familiarity, 
^  and  perpetual  union ;  Oh  !  and  this,  without  being  so 
^  much  as  well-wishers  to  each  other,  but  for  increase  ot 

*  fortune.' 

Phil,  But,  madam,  all  these  vexations  will  end  very 
^soon,  in  one  for  all :  Mr.  Cimberton  is  your  mother's 
Tkinsman,  and  three  hunded  years  an  older  gentleman 
than  any  lover  you  ever  had;  for  which  reason,  with 
tliat  of  his  prodigious  large  estate,  she  is  resolved  on 
him,  and  has  sent  to  consult  the  lawyers  accordingly* 
Nay,  has  (whether  you  know  it  or  not)  been  in  treaty 
I  with  Sir  GeoffVy,  who,  to  join  in  the  settlement,  has  ac- 
cepted of  a  sum  to  do  it,  and  is  every  moment  expected 
in  town  for  that  purpose. 

L0tec.  How  do  you  get  all  this  intelligence  ? 

Phil.  By  an  art  I  have,  beyond  all  the  waiting-maids 
in  Great  Britain  :  the  art  of  listening,  madam,  for  your 
ladyship^s  service. 

Luc.  I  shall  soon  know  as  much  as  you  do :  leave  me^ 
leave  me,  Phillis,  begone  :  here,  here,  I'll  turn  you  out* 
My  mother  says  I  must  not  converse  M'ith  my  servants  ; 
tho'  I  must  converse  with  no  one  else.  [^Exit  Phillis,! 
'  How  unhappy  are  we,  who  are  born  to  great  fortunes! 

*  No  one  looks  at  us  with  indifference,  or  acts  towards 
'  us  oh  the  foot  of  plain  dealing ;  yet,  by  all  I  hav<^ 
'  been  heretofore-offer'd  to,  or  treated  with  for,  I  hava 
'  been  used  with  the  most  agreeable  of  all  ^abuses,  flat- 
^  tery ;  but  now,  by  this  phlegmatic  fool,  I  am  us'd  aa 

*  nothing,  or  a  mere  thiibg;  he,  forsooth!   is  too  isIsa^ 
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Cinib.  Yo^  mean  old  seijeant  Target,  and  counsellor 
Eiramble  ?     I  have  heard  of  them, 
Mrs.  Seal,  The  same :  sbevr  in  the  gentlemen. 

[^Exit  servant, 

Re'Cnfer  Servant^   introducing  Myrtle  and  Tom 
disguised  as  Bramble  and  Target.* 

Mrs.  Seal.  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  partj  concern*dy 
Mr.  CimbertoD  ;  and  1  hope  you  hare  considered  of  the 
matter. 

Tar.  Yes,  madam,  we  hare  agreed  that  it  ^ust  be  by 
Indent— —dent dent dent-« f 

Bram.  Yes,  madam,  Mr.  Serjeant  and  myself  hare 
agreed,  as  he  is  pleased  to  inform  you,  that  it  must  be 
an  indenture  tripartite,  and  tripartrite  let  it  be,  for  Sir 
Geoff ry  must  needs  be  a  party ;  old  Cimbertou,  in  the 
year  1619,  says,  in  that  ancient  roll,  in  Mr.  Serjeant's 
hands,  as  recourse  thereto  being  bad,  will  more  at  large 
appear 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  name  of  one  of  Ihcj 
council  of  the  late  uuferiuoate  king  of  J^raoc^,  Louis  XVI.  was 
Targtt. 

f  An  apology  for  ridiculing;  ^  naturiil  io^rmity  has  been  offeredl 
before,  p.  187.  Foote,  in  his  Introduction  to  The  Minor ^  has  made 
some  ^ood  observations  on  the  objects  of  ridicule:  ^*  affectation  I 
**  take  to  be  lite  true  comic  object.  If,  indeed,  a  North-Brilou, 
**  struck  with  a  scheme  of  reforipation,  should  advance  from  the 
*'  banks  of  the  Tweed,  tp  teach  the  Kngltsh  the  true  proounciatioo 
*'  of  their  own  language,  he  would,  1  think,  merit  your  laughter: 
**  DOr  would  a  Dublin  qiechanic,  who,  from  heading  the  Liherty- 
**  boys  in  a  skirmish  on  Qrmood  Quay,  should  think  he  had  a  right 
*<  to  prescribe  military  laws  to  the  first  commander  in  Europe,  be  i^ 
**  less  ridiculous  object.*'    He  afterwards  states  that  **  we  may 

**  laugh  with  proprlcry" ^*  At  an  old  beau,  a  superannuated 

*<  beauty,  a  military  coward,  a  stuttering  orator,  or  a  goaty  dancer* 
**  In  short,  whoever  aflfects  to  be  what  he  is  not,  or  strives  to  be 
«t  whqt  he  cannot,  is  ao  ofcyect  worthy  the  poet*s  pen,  and  your 
•*  mirth." 

It  would,  however,  J  think,  be  far  better,  not  to  make  Target 
•tatter  at  all.  Mocking^  it  Is  truly  said,  {»  catching,  and  the  exam- 
ple of  the  great  ^T,  Boyle  should  serve  as  a  warning  (o  others  s  Id 
imitating  children  who  stuttered,  he  acquired  such  a  habit  of  doiqg  it^ 
that  he  never  was  able  to  break  himself  of  it  afterward!!. 

See  Bishop  Home's  Essays  and  Thoughts,    Art.— CAaraclers  oni 
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T<4r*  Yes,  and  by  the  deeds  ^n  your  hands,  it  ap« 
pears J  that 

Dram.  Mr.  Serjeant,  I  beg  of  you  to  make  no  infe- 
rences upon  what  is  in  our  custody ;  but  speak  to  the 

titles  in  your  own  deeds 1  shall  not  show  that  deed 

till  my  client  is  in  town. 

Cimb.  You  know  best  your  own  methods. 

Mrs.  Seal,  The  single  question  is,  whether  the  entail 
is  such,  that  my  cousin  Sir  Geofiry  is  necessary  in  thi« 
affair  ?- 

Brant.  Yes,  as  to  the  lordship  of  Tretriplet,  but  not 
as  to  the  messuage  of  Grimgribber. 

Tar.  I  say  that  Gr — gr — that  Gr — gr — that  Grim- 
gribber, Grimgribber*  is  in  us.  That  is  to  say  the  re- 
mainder thereof,  as  well  as  that  of  Tr — tr — ^Triplet.    . 

Br  am.  You  go  upon  the  deed  of  SJr  Ralph,  made  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  precedeijt  to  that  in  which 
old  Cimberton  made  over  the  remainder,  and  made  it; 
pass  to  the  heirs  gerteral,  by  which  your  client  comeisi 
in  ;  and  I  question  whether  the  remainder  even  of  Tre- 
triplet is  in  him — But  we  are  willing  to  wave  thg^t,  an4 
gi?e  him  a  valuable  consideration.  But  we  shall  not 
purchase  what  is  in  us  for  eyer,  as  Grimgribber  is,  at 


*  Orim-Gribbbr,  thniiich  put  here  as  Ihe  name  of  a  Wensvagt^ 
and  apparently  as  a  ficiifloue  word,  is  a  \f%m  well  known  now 
ainoni;  lawyers.  Sir  Thoipas  Bernard,  in  a  Note  to  The  Opinhn  of 
Mr,  Serjeant  Snigge  on  tlie  43d.  of  Flizabcth,  bein^  The  Act  for  the 
Relief  of  the  Poor,  (see  Reports  of  the  Society  for  bettefin|^  the 
Coodiifon  of  the  Poor,  Vol.  III.  Appendix,  No.  zv.)  says,  **  it  ia 
'*  hoped,  the  reader  will  not  be  offended  at  the  addition  of  ihls  and 
**  a  few  other  notes,  and  at  the  editor  having  taken  some  pains  io 
^  translate  It  into  a  modern  diakct;  divested  of  those  Law-Freneh^ 
**  and  LawLatin^  quotatinns,  and  those  quaint  aud  obsolete  phrasef 
**  which  constituted  the  Grim-Gribkb|i  of  that  day."  Not  being 
able  to  find  any  explanation  of  the  term  in  a  variety  of  Dictionaries 
and  other  boaks  to  which  I  referred,  I  applied  tn  Mr.  Malone  for 
lofne  information  on  the  subject,  and  he  conjecturei  that  **  it  is  a 
^  phrase  known  only  since  Steele^s  time ;  and  probably  was  of  his 
**  own  invention.  Geber,  or  Giber,  now  corrupted^lnto  Giherish,  if 
**  cou^monly  used  for  Rpy  jargoo;  aqd  Steele  threw  an  (r)  into  the 
**  word,  to  make  it  more  harsn,  and  that  it  mi^ht  better  a{;re^  witl| 
**  grim ;  and  oar  old  law-books  being  all  in  black-letter,  grim  grih- 
**  ber  Dviy  be  Wcd  for  the  d^ep  and  dork  Biy6tcirk%  oi  \k\8y(>kA«NMtf 
••  law,*' 
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Ac  rate  as  we  guard  against  the  contingent  of  Mr.  Cim- 

berton  having  oo  son ^Then  wc  knew  Sir  GeofiFry 

is  the  first  of  the  collateral  male  line  in  this  familj 

Yet 


Tar.  Sir,  Gr — gr — ^ber  is- 


Bram.  I  apprehend  yon  very  well,  and  your  argu- 
ment might  be  of  force,  and  we  would  be  inciinM  to 
hear  that  in  all  its  parts — But,  Sir,  I  see  very  plainly, 
what  you  are  going  into— f  tell  you,  it  is  as  probable 
a  contingent  that  Sir  Greoffry  may  die  before  Mr.  Cimber- 
ton,  as  that  he  may  outlive  him. 

Tar.  Sir,  we  are  not  ripe  for  that  yet,  but  I  must 
say — — 

Brdm.  Sir,  I  allow  you  the  whole  extent  of  that 
argument ;  but  that  will  go  no  farther  than  as  io  the 

claimants  under  old  Cimberton 1  am   of  opinion, 

that,  according  to  the  instruction  of  Sir  Ralph,  he  could 
not  dock  the  entail,  and  then  create  a  new  estate  for  the 
heirs  general. 

Tar.  Sir,  I  have  not  patience  to  be  told  that,  when 
Gr — gr — ber 

Bram.  I  will  allow  it  you,  Mr.  Serjeant ;  but  there 
must  be  the  words  heirs  for  ever,  to  make  such  an 
estate  as  you  pretend. 

Cimb.  I  must  be  impartial,  tho*  yon  are  counsel  for 
my  side  of  the  question — Were  it  not  that  you  are  so 
good  as  to  allow  him  what  he  has  not  said,  I  should 
think  it  very  hard  you  should  answer  him  without  heariog 
him — But,  gentlemen,  I  believe  you  have  both  consider'd 
this  matter,  and  are  firm  in  your  difierent  opinions: 
'twere  better  therefore  you  proceeded  according  to  the 
particular  sense  of  each  of  you,  and  gave  your  thoughts 
distinctly  in  writing — And  do  you  see,  Sirs,  pray  let  me 
have  a  copy  of  what  you  say,  in  English. 

Bram.  Why,  what  is  all  we  have  been  saying  ?  In 
English !  Oh !  but  I  forgot  myself,  you're  a  wit — 
But  however,  to  please  you,  Sir,  you  shall  have  it,  in 
as  plain  terms,  as  the  law  will  admit  of. 

Cimb,  But  I  would  have  it,  Sir,  without  delay. 
JJram.   That,  Sir,  the  law  will  not  admit  of:  th« 
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coarts  are  sitting  at  Westminster^  and  I  am  this  moment 
oblig'd  to  be  at  every  one  of  them,  and  'twould  be 
-wrong  if  I  should  not  be  in  the  hall  to  attend  one  of 
them  at  least,  the  rest  would  take  it  ill  else— ^There- 
fore, I  must  leave  what  I  have  said  to  Mr.  Serjeant's 
consideration,  and  I  will  digest,  his  arguments  on  my 
part^  and  you  shall  hear  from  me  agai«,  Sir. 

l^Exit  Bramble. 

Tar»,  Agreed,  agreed. 

Cimb.  Mr,  Bramble  is  very  quick — He  parted  a  little 
abruptly. 

T(tr.  He  could  not  bear  my  argument,  I  pbch'd  him 
to  the  quick  about  that  Gr — ^gr — ber. 

Mrs,  Seed,  I  saw  that,  for  he  durst  not  so  much  a9 
bear  you — I  shall  send  to  you,  Mr.  Serjeant,  as  soon  as 
Sir  Geoffry  comes  to  town,  and  then  I  hope  all  may  be 
adjusted. 

Tar.  I  shall  be  at  my  chambers  at  my  usual  hours. 

lExit. 

Cimb.  Madam,  if  you  please,  I'll  now  attend  to  the 
tea-table,  -where  I  shall  hear  from  your  ladyship  reason 
and  good  sense,  after  all  this  law  and  gibberish. 

Mrs.  Seal.  'Tis  a  wonderful  thing,  Sir,  that  men  of 
thdr  profession  do  not  study  to  talk  the  substance  of 
what  they  have  to  say,  in  the  language  of  the  rest  of  the 
world ,  sure  they'd  find  their  account  in  it. 

Cimb.  They  might,  perhaps,  madam,  with  people  of 
your  good  sense ;  but,  with  the  generiility,  'twould  never 
do:  the  vulgar  would  have  no  respect  for  truth  and 
knowledge,  if  they  were  exposed  to  naked  view. 

Truth  is  too  simple  of  all  art  bereaved: 

Since  the  world  will — wh^  let  it  be  deceived. 

[^ExeunK 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.    BevU  junior* 9  Lodgings, 

Bevjl  junior  with  a  letter  in  his  handy  followed 

by  Tom. 

Tom.  Sir,  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter:  I  neyer 
open'd  my  lips  to  Mr.  Myrtle  about  any  thing  ©r  your 
honbur's  letter  to  Madam  Lucinda. 

Bev,  What  are  you  in  such  a  fright  for?  I  don't 
suppose  you  did  :  What  I  would  know  is,  whether  Mr, 
Myrtle  shew'd  any  suspicion,  or  ask'd  you  any  questions^ 
to  lead  you  to  say  casually,  that  you  had  carried  any 
such  letter  for  me  this  morning  ? 

Tom.  Why,  Sir,  if  he  did  ask  me  any  questions,  how 
could  I  help  it  ? 

Bev,  I  dcm't  say  you  could.  I  ftni  net  questioning 
you,  but  him  :  what  did  he  say  to  you  ? 

Tom,  Why,  Sir,  when  I  came  to  his  chambers,  io  Tie 
dress'd  for  the  lawyer's  part,  he  ask'd  me,  if  1  had  b?en 

at  Mr.  Sealand's  thi«  morning  ? So  I  told  him,  Sr,  I 

often  went  thither— because,  Sir,  if  I  had  not  said  that, 
be  might  have  thought  t^cre  wfts  something  more  in  my 
going  now,  than  at  another  time.  ^ 

Bev.  Very  well ! — ^The  fellow's  caution,  I  find,  has 
given  him  this  jealousy.  \^Aside,']  Did  he  ask  you  no 
other  question  ? 

Tom,  Yes,  Sir — ^now  I  remember,  as  we  came  away 
in  the  hackney-copch  from  Mr.  Sealand's,  Tom,  says 
he,  as  I  came  in  to  your  master,  this  morning,  he  bade 
you  go  for  an  answer  to  a  letter  he  had  sent.  Pray  did 
you  bring  him  any?  says  he — Ah!  says  I,  Sir,  your 
honour  is  pleas'd  to  joke  with  me,  you  have  a  mind  to 
know  whether  I  can  keep  a  secret,  or  no  ? 

Bev,  And  so,  by  shewing  him  you  could,  you  told 
him  you  had  one  ? 

T^om,  Sir {Confused, 

Bev,  What  mean  actions  does  jealousy  make  a  man 
stoop  to  !     How  poorly  has  he  us'd  art,  with  a  seryant^ 
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to  make  him  betray  his  own  master !     Well !  and  w|| 
did  he  give  you  this  letter  for  me  ?  i 

Tom.  Sir,  he  writ  it  before  he  puird  off  his  lawye|| 
gown,  at  his  own  chambers.  [| 

Bev.  Very  well :  and  what  did  he  say,  wheA  yoji 
brought  him  my  answer  to  it  ?  i 

Tom,    lie  lookM  a  little  out  of  humour,  Sir,  an§ 
said,  it  was  very  well. 

Bev.  I  knew  he  would  be  grave  upon't ^wai£ 

withc^ut. 

Toin.  Ilumph  !  I  don't  like  this ;  I  am  afraid  we  are 
all  in  the  wrong  box  here.  \_ExiL 

'^  ,  Bev.  I  put  on  a  serenity,  while  my  fellow  was  pre- 
sent :  but  I  have  never  been  more  thoroughly  disturbed ^ 
khis  hot  man  !  to  write  me  a  challenge,  on  supposed  artif- 
icial dealing,  when  I  professed  myself  his  friend  !  I  caa 
live  contented  without  glory,  but  I  cannot  suffer  shame. 
Wh^t  is  to  be  done  ?  But  first,  let  me  consider  Lu- 
cinda^s  letter  again.  [^Reads* 

'  I  hope  it  is  consisent  wUh  the  ia/ws  a  woman  ought  to 
impose  upon  herself^  to  acknowledge  thai  your  manner 
of  decliniug  a  ireaiy  of  marriage  in  our  family^  and 
desiring  the  refusal  may  come  from  mey  has  something 
more  engaging  in  it^  than  the  courtship  of  him^  who^  I 
fear^  mil  fall  to  my  lot,  except  your  friend  exerts  him^ 
self  for  our  common  safety  and  happiness.  /  have 
reasons  for  desiring  Mr.  Myrtle  may  not  kfiow  of  this^ 
letter^  till  hereafter^  and  afn  your  most  obliged  hum^ble 
servant^  L  u  cinda  S^ea  la  nd. 

Well,  but  the  postcript.  ^R^adSf 

I  will  not^  upon  second  thoughts^  hide  any  thing 
from  you.  But  my  reason  for  concealing  this  is^  that 
Mr.  Myrtle  has  a  jealousy  in  his  temper^  which  give^ 
me  some  terrors ,  but  my  esteem  for  him  inclines  me  t(( 
hope  that  only  an  ill  effect^  which  sometimes  accompanies 
a  tender  love^  and  what  may  be  cur^d  by  a  careful  anq 
nblameable  conduct. 

Thus  has  this  lady  made  me  her  friend  and  confidant, 
nd  put  herselfj  in  a  kind^  under  my  ptol^cVivoixv  \^'*-'bl'^ 
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not  tel]  him  immediately  the  purport  of  her  letter,  ex- 
cept I  could  cure  him  of  the  violent  and  uutractable 
passion  of  jealousy,  and  so  serve  him  and  her,  by  dis- 
obeying her,  in  the  article  of  secrecy,  more  than  I  should 
by  complying  with  her  directions But  then  this  duell- 
ing, which  custom  has  imposed  upon  every  man,  who 
would  live  with  reputation  and  honour  in  the  world—— 
How  must  I  preserve  myself  from  imputations  there  ? 
He'll,  forsooth,  call  it,  or  think  it,  /ear,  if  I  explain 
myself  without  fighting — But  his  letter — ^I'll  read  it 
again. 

You  have  us^d  me  basetyj  in  corresponding ^  and 
tarrying  on  a  treaty^  uhere  you  told  me  you  were  in^ 
different :  I  ha:ve  changed  my  sword  since  I  saxsr  you  ;, 
which  advertisement  I  thought  proper  to  send  you  against 
the  next  meeting  between  youy  and  the  injurUl 

Charles  Myrtle. 

Enter  Tom. 

I 

Tom.  Mr.  Myrtle,  Sir:  would  your  honour  please^ 
to  see  him? 

Bev.  Why,  you  stupid  creature !  let  Mr.  Myrtle 
"wait  at  my  lodgings  !  Shew  him  up.  [Exit  TomJ]  Well  I 

I  am  resolvM  upon  my  carriage  to  him ^He  is  iii: 

love^  and  in  every  circumstance  of  life  a  little  distrustful,^ 
which  I  must  allow  for — but  here  he  is. 

Enter  Tom  introducing  Myrtle. 

Bev,  Sir,  I  am  extremely  oblig'd  to  you  for  this  ho- 
nour  But,  Sir,  yon,  with  your  very  discerning  face, 

leave  the  room.  [  Exit  TomJ]  Well,  Mr.  Myrtle,  your 
commands  with  me  ? 

Myrt,  The  time,  the  place,  our  long  acquaintance, 
and  many  other  circumstances,  which  affect  me  on  this 
occasion,  oblige  rae,  without  farther  ceremony  or  con- 
ference, to  desire  you  would  not  only,  as  you  already 
have,  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  my  letter,  but  also 
comply  with  the  request  in  it.  I  must  have  farther  no- 
tice taken  of  my  message  than  these  half  lines f 

iave  yqur^s — i /  shall  be  at  home. ^ 
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Bev.  Sir,  I  own  I  haye  received  a  letter  from  yow,  in 
a  very  unusual  stile ;  but,  as  I  design  every  thiug,  ia 
>  this  matter,  shall  be  your  own  action,  your  own  seeking^ 
I  shall  understand  nothinfi^,  but  what  you  are  pleas'd  to 
confirm,  face  to  face,  and  I  have  already  forgot  the  con* 
tents  of  your  epistle. 

'  Mi/rt.  This  cool  manner  is  very  agreeable  to  the  abuse 
yoii  have  already  made  of  my  simplicity  and  frankness  ^ 
and  I  see  your  moderation  tends  to  your  own  advantage, 
and  not  mine ;  to  your  own  safety,  not  consideration  of 
your  friend. 

Bev.  My  own  safety,  Mr.  Myrtle ! 

Myrt,,  Your  own  safety,  Mr.  Bevil. 

Bev,  Look  you,  Mr.  Myrtle,  there  is  no  disguising 
that  I  understand  what  you  would  be  at— But,  Sir, 
you  know,  I  have  often  dared  to  disapprove  of  the  deci« 
slon  a  tyrant  custom  has  introduced,  to  the  breach  of  all 
laws,  both  divine  and  human. 

Myrt,  Mr.  Bevil,  Mr.  Bevil,  it  would  be  a  good  first 
principle,  in  those  who  have  so  tender  a  conscience 
that  way,  to  have  as  much  abhorrence  of  doing  injuries, 
as 

Bev.  As  what? 

MyrL  As  fear  of  answering  for  them. 

Bev.  As  fear  of  answering  for  them !  But  that  appre* 
hension  is  just  orblameable,  according  to  the  object  of 
that  fear.— -I  have  often  told  you  in  confidence  of 
heart,  I  abhorr*d  the  daring  to  offend  the  Author  of 
Life,  and  rushing  into  his  presence — ^I  say,  by  the  very 
same  act,  to  commit  the  crime  against  him,  and  imme- 
diately to  urge  on  to  His  tribunal. 

Myrt.  Mr.  Bevil,  I  must  tell  you,  this  coolness,  this 
/  gravity,  this  shew  of  conscience,  shall  never  cheat  me 
of  my  mistress.  You  have,  indeed,  the  best  excuse  for 
life,  the  hopes  of  possessing  Lucinda;  but  consider. 
Sir,  I  have  as  much  reason  to  be  weary  of.  it,  if  I  am 
to  lose  her ;  and  my  first  attempt  to  recover  her,  shall 
be  to  let  her  see  the  dauntless  man,  who  is  to  be  her 
guardian  and  protector. 

Bev.  Sir,  shew  me  but  the  least  glimpse  of  ^T^>xs&«CiX.^ 
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t^at  lam  authoriz'd,  by  my  own  hand,  to  yindicate  any 
lawless  insult  of  this  nature,  and  I  will  shew  thee — to 
chastise  thee — hardly  deserves  the  name  of  courage — 
sl^ht,  inconsiderate  man! — There  is,  Mr.  Myrtle,  no 
such* terror  in  quick  anger;  and  you  shall,  you  know 
not  why,  be  cool,  as  you  have,  you  know  not  why, 
been  warm. 

Myrt,  Is  the  woman  one  loves,  so  little  an  occasion 
of  anger?  You,  perhaps,  who  know  not  what  it  is  to 
lote,  who  have  your  ready,  your  commodious,  your 
foreign  trinket,  for  your  loose  hours ;  and  from  your 
fortune,  your  specious  outward  carriage,  and  other 
lucky  circumstances,  as  easy  a  way  to  the  possession  of 
a  woman  of  honour :  you  know  nothing  of  what  it  is  to 
be  alarm'd,  to  be  distracted  with  anxiety  and  terror  of 
losing  more  than  life :  your  marriage,  happy  man  !  goes 
on  like  common  business,  and  in  the  interim,  you  have 
your  rambling  captive,  your  Indian  princess,  for  your 
soft  moments  of  dalliance,  your  convenient,  your  ready 
Indiana*. 

Ihv*  You  hare  touch'd  ihe 

Efiter  Tom, 

Tom,  Did  you  call.  Sir  ?  I  thought  you  did :  I  heard 
you  speak  loud. 

Bev,  No.  Begone. 

Tom.    Sir Master Mr.  Myrtle ■ — F*riends 

-i- Gentlemen what  d'ye  mean  ?     I  am  but  a 

servant,  or 

Ber.  Leave  us.  [^Exit  Tom^  [^A  long  pause ^  walking 
sullenltf  by  each  other,']  [^AsideJ]  Shall  I  (though  pro- 
voked to  the  uttermost)  recover  myself  at  the  entrance  of 
a  third  person,  and  that  my  servant  too,  and  not  have  re- 
spect enough  to  all  I  have  ever  been  receiving  from 
infancy,  the  obligation  to  the  best  of  fathers,  to  an  un- 
happy virgin  too,  whose  life  depends  on  mine.  \_ShiUting 
the  door, y  [^To  Mi/rtle,'\  I  have,  I  thank  Heaven!  had 
time  to  recollect  myself,  and  shall  not,  for  fear  of  what 
snch  a  rash  man  as  you  think  of  me,  keep  longer  unex- 
plained the  false  appearances,  under  which  your  infirmity 
iff  tempet laaakesyovL  suffer;   when,  perhaps,  too  much 
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regard  to  a  false  pmiit  <>f  honour  makes  me  prolong  that 
suffering. 

Mi^rt*  I  am  sure  Mr.  Beyil  cannot  doubt  but  I  had 
rather  haTe  satisfaction  from  his  innocence  than  his  sword« , 

Bev.  Why,  then,  would  you  ask  it  first  that  way? 

Myrt*  Consider,  you  yourself  was  mov'd'when  I  spoke 
to  the  disadvantage  of  her  you  loT*d. 

Bev.  True.  But,  let  me  tell  you,  J  hare  savM  yon. 
from  the  most  exquisite  distress,  even  tho'  you  had  suc« 
ceeded  in  the  dispute:  I  know  you  so  well,  that,  I  am 
sure,  to  have  found  this  letter  about  a  man  you  had 
kiird,  would  have  been  worse  than  death  to  yourself— r — 
Read  it — — When  he  is  thoroughly  mortify'd,  and  shame 
has  got  the  better  of  jealousy,  when  he  has  seen  himself 
thoroughly,  he  will  deserve  to  be  assisted  towards  ob- 
taining Lucinda. '  [^Aside. 

Myrt,  With  what  a  superiority  has  he  turn'd  the  in- 
jury on  me,  as  the  aggressor  I  I  begin  to  fear,  I  have  been 
too  far  transported — A  treaty  in  our  family!  is  not  that 
saying  too  much  ?  I  shall  relapse-^But  I  find  (on  the 
postcript)  something  like  jealousy — ^with  what  face  can  I 
see  my  benefactor !  my  advocate !  whom  I  have  treated 
like  a  betrayer.— —-0  Bevil  I   with  what  words  shall 

I 

Bev.  There  needs  none:  to  convince  is  much  mord 
than  to  conquer. 

Myrt»  But  can  you 

Bev.  You  have  o'erpaid  the  inquietude  you  gave  me, 
in  the  change  I  see  in  you  towards  me:  alas !  what  ma- 
chines are  we?  thy  face  is  altered  to  that  of  another  man; 
to  that  of  my  companion,  my  friend. 

][Jyrt,  That  I  could  be  such  a  precipitate  wretch! 
'    Bev.  Pray,  no  more. 

Myrt,  Let  me  reflect  how  many  friends  have  died  by 
the  hands  of  friends,  for  want  of  temper;  and  yon  m\ist 
give  me  leave  to  say  again,  and  again,  how  much  I  am 
beholden  to  that  superior  spirit  you  hare  subdued  me  with 
— what  had  become  ef  one  of  us,  or  perhaps  both,  had 
jou  been  as  weak  as  I  was,  and  as  incapable  of  reason  ? 

Bev.  I  congratulate  us  both  on  the  escaipe  txom  o^t« 
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f  elres,  and  hope  the  memoiy  of  it  wiU  make  us  dearer 
friends  than  ever. 

Myrt,  Dear  3evil,   your  friendly  conduct  has  con- 
Tinc'd  me,  that  there  is  nothing  manly,  but  what  is  con- 
ducted by  reason,  and  agreeable  to  the  practice  of  yirtue 
and  justice:    And  yet,  how  many  have  been  sacrificed  to 
that  idol,  the  unreasonable  opinion  of  men  \   Nay,  they 
are  so  ridiculous  in  it,  that  they  often  use  thdr  swords 
against  each  other,  with  dissembled  anger,  and  real  fear. 
Betray  d  by  honour ^  and  compeWd  by  shame^ 
They  hazard  beings  to  preserve  a  name : 
Jfor  dare  enquire  into  the  dread  mistake ^ 
Tillplung'd  in  sad  eternity  they  wake,         [Ejceiiii/.* 

SCENE  II.    St.  James's  Park. 

Enter  Sir  John  Bevii  and  Mr.  Sealjnd. 

.  Sir  J.  Bev.  Give  me  leave,  however,  Mf.  Sealand,  as 
we  are  upon  a  treaty  for  uniting  our  families,  to  mention 
only  the  business  of  an  ancient  house— — Grenealogy  and 
descent  are  to  be  of  some  consideration  In  an  affair  of  this 
sort— — 

Mr,  Seal.  Genealogy,  and  descent  !--i — ^  Sir,  there 
^  has  been  in  our  family  a  very  large  one.  There  was 
^  Galfnid  the  father  of  Edward,  the  father  of  Ptolemy, 
^  the  father  of  Crassus,  the  father  of  Earl  Richard,  the 
*  father  of  Henry  the  marquis,  the  father  of  Duke 
'  John—  ■■■ 

^  Sir  J.  Bev.  What,  do  you  rave,  Mr,  Sealand  ?  all 
f  these  great  names  in  your  family? 

^  Mr.  Seal.  These!  yes,  Sir^--I  have  beard  my  father 
^  name  them  all,  and  moret 

'  Sir  J.  Bev.  Ay,  Sir  ■■■■■■■  ■  and  did  he  say  they  were 
'  all  in  your  family  ? 

*  Mr.  Seed.  Yes,  Sir,  he  kept  them  all.»  ■■  he  was  the 
^  greatest  cocker  in  Eiigland--««— -he  said,  duke  John  won 
^  him  many  battles,  and  never  lost  one* 
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•^  Sir  /.  Bev*  Olii  Sir^  Jrodraenrant,  joa  are  laaghing 
^  at  my  laying  any  stress  upoa .  descent-*— but  1  must 
^  tell  yoo^  Sir,  I  cieTer  knew  any  one,  bat  he  that. wanted 
^  that  advantage,  turn  it  into  ridicule. 

^  Mr.SStUk,  And  I  never  knew  any  one,  who  klid 
^^many  better  ady^uU^es,    put  that  into  his  mcconnt  ' 

^  But,'  Sir  John,  value  yourself  as  you  please  lipou 

your  andent  house,  I  am  to  talk  freely  of  every  thing 
you  are  pleased  to  put  into  your  bill  of  rates,  on  this  oc->( 
casion—'*— yet,  Sir,  I  have  jo^ade  no  objections  to  youril 
son's  family-- ^'Tis  his  mpials,  that  I  doubt.  '\ 

Sir  I.  hev.  Sir,  I  canH  hdip  saying,  that  what  ipight  \ 
injure  a  citizen'^  credit,  m^y  lie ao  stain  to  a  gentleauui*s 
honour. 

Mr.  Seal.  Sir  John,  the  hopoar  ef  a  gentleman  ia 
liable  to  be  tainted  by  as  small  a  matter  as  the  credit  of  a 
trader:  we  are  talking  of  marriage,  and  in  such  a  case, 
ihe  father  of  a  young  woman  will  not  think  it  an  addition 

to  the  honour  or  credit  of  her  lover rthat  he  is  a 

keeper— 

Sir  J.  Bev.  Mr.  Sealand,  do  not  take  upon  you  to 
spoil  ray  son's  marriage  with  any  woman  else.  My  son, 
$r,  is  a  discrete  and  sober  gentleman.- 

Mr.  Seal.  Sir,  I  have  seldom  seen  a  man  thoroughly 

reform  that  kept  a  mistress  soberly  and  discretely— 

-^e  decency  ob^v'd  in  the  practice  hides,  even  f^om  the 

sinner,  the  iniquity  of  it.      He  pursues  it,  not  that  his 

appetites  hurry  him  away;  but,  X  warrant  you,  because 

^  It  is  his  opinion  he  may  do  it, 

\        Sir  J.  Ba).  Were  what  you  suspect  a  truth do 

1    you  design  to  keep  your  daughter  unmarried,  till  you 
I    ^d  a  man  unblemished  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Seal.  Sir^  as  much  a  cit  as  you  take  me  for-»— I 
know  the  town  and  the  world — ^and  give  me  leave  to  say, 
that  we  merchants  are  aspecies  of  gentry,  that  have  grown 
into  the  world  this  last  century,  and  are  as  honourable, 
«nd  almost  as  useful,  as  you  landed  folks,  that  have  always 
thought  yourselves  so  much. above  us;  for  your  trading^ 
forsooth  I  is  extended  no  farther  than  a  load  of  hay,  or 
M  fat  ox.'*-Yoi%are  pleasant  people,  indeedl  \)ec;si>3A^^^'a^ 
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are  generall  j  bred  up  tobelazj,  tlierelbre,  I  warrant 
jrou,  industry  is  dishoRoni^ble. 

iSVr  J.  (Beo.  <Be  not  offended,  Sir:  let  ns  go  back,  to 
<our  point. 

Mr,  Seal.  Oh!  not  at  all  ^iffiended-^ut  I  don't  love 
to  leave  any  part  of  the  account  nnelos'd — ^look  jou,  Sir 
ijobn,  comparisons  are  odious,  and  more  particularly  so 
.on  oceaiions  of  this  kind,  when  we  are  projecting  races, 
4hat  are  to  be  made  out  of  both  sides  of  the  comparisons. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  But  my  son,  Sir,  is,  in  the  eye  oi  the 
world,  a  gentleman  of  aserit. 

Mr.  SgoI^  I  own  to  you,  I  think  him  so.— ^-But,  Sir 
John,  I  «m  a  ^man  •exerdsM  and  experienced  in  chances 
.and  disasters:  I  lost  in  my  earlier  years,  a  Tery  fine  wife, 
atttd  with  her  a  poor  little  infant:  this  makes  sne,  perhaps, 
•over  cautious  to  preserve  the  second  bounty  of  Providenee 
to  me,  and  be  as  careful  as  I  can  of  this  child-^f- — ^yoiiUl 
pardon  me,  my  poor  girl,  Sir,  is  as  Taluafole  to  me,  as 
your  boasted  son  to  you. 

Sir  J,  Bev.  Why,  that's  one  rery  good  reason,  Mr. 
*Sealand,  why  I  wish  my  son  had  her. 

Mr.  Seal.  There  is  nothing  but  this  strange  lady  here^ 
ibis  incognita^  that  can  be  objected -to  him  ■ '  here  ao^ 
"there  a  man  fallsin  love  with  an  artful  creature,  and  gives 
up  all  the  motives  of  life  to  that  one  passion. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  A  man  of  my  son's  understanding  cannot 
f»e  suppos-d  to  be  one  of  tiiem.      • 

Mr.  Seal.  Very  v^semen  hwve  lieen  so  enslaved :  ^aofl 
when  a  man  marries  With  one  of  Uiem  upon  his  handtt 
whether  mov'd  from  the  demand  of  the  world,  x)r  slighte 
reasons;  such  a  husband  Kves  with  his  wife  for  a  month 

perhaps ^then  good  b'w^y',    madai^*-^^ — ^the  show* 

over-      ah !  John  Dryden  points  out  such  a  husband  t 
A  hair,  where  he  says, 

^^  And  whHe  abroad  «o  prodigal  ike  dolt  tV, 

-**  Poor  spouse  at  home  as  ragged  as  a  colt  t*.'* 
9fow  in  plain  terms.  Sir,  I  shall  not  eare  to  have  m; 
poor  girl  turuM  a  graa^ng,  and  that  must  be  the  cayWf 
tdten 
•^    Sir  3.  jEN*  fiutpiay,  consider,  Sir,  my^son-*- 
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Mr.  Seal.  hoofgLyofn^  Sir,  Pil  make ^ke  matter  dhort: 
this  unknova  lady,  as  I  told  you,  is  all  the  objection  I 
bave  to  him :  but  one  way  ore^r,  lie  is,  or  has  been 
Certainly  e^ag'^  to  her — I  am  therefore  resolrM  4liis 
iBery  altemooD,  torisither:  now,  from  her  behaviour  or' 
appearance,  I  shell  soon  be  let  onto  wha;t  I  may  fear,  or 
hope  for. 

Sir  J*  Bev.  Sir,  I  am  tery  confident  there  cam  be 
itothiBg  enquired  into,  reiatinf  to  my  son,  that  will  not^ 
upon  being  understood,  tl:^m>to  his  adraatage. 

jMj:  Seal.  I  hope  that,  as  sincerely  as  you  believe  it 
-Sir  John  Bevil,  ^i^hen  I  am  satisfied  in  this  great 


point,  if  your  son's  conduct  answers  the  chaiacter  you 
give  him,  I  shall  wish  your  alliaoce  more  than  that 
of  any  geudemaji  in  Great  Britaifi^  and}  so  your  servant. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  He  is  gone  in  a  ^ajr  b«t  barely  dvil ;  but 
his  great  weaitii^  and  tiie  merit  pf  liis  only  child  the 
hdress  of  it,  are  not  to  be  lost  for  a  little  peevtshnesi^*— 

^  Enier  HumPBJHEY» 
Oh !  Humphrey,  you  are^comeinr  a  seasonable  minute  r 
I  want  iii  talk  to  thee,  and  to  tell  thee,  that  my  head 
and  heart  are  on  the  rack  about  my  »on. 
^  Humph.  Sir,  you  may  trust  his  ^scretion.  I  am  sure 
jou  may. 

*^  Sir  J.  Bev,  Why,  I  do  believe  I  may,  and  yet  I  am 
in  a  thousand  fears^  when  I  lay  this  vast  wealth  before 
me.  Wh^  I  oonMer  his  prepossessions,  either  gene- 
rous, to  a  fotfy,  la  an  honourable -love^  or  abandoned 
ki  a  vidous  one;  amd,  from  tiie  one  or  the  odier,  his 
insensibility  to  the  fairest  prospect  >tovrards  doubling 
oar  estate:  a  father,  who  know-how  useful  wealth  is, 
alid^how  necessary  even  to  those  who  despise  it :  I  say 
a  father,  Humphrey,  a  father  cannot  bear  it ! 


*,**  Sir  John  isaeo^otry  gentleman,  of  the  landed  ipterest)  wil^ 
••'a'  great  portioo  of  family  pride— Sea  land,  a  merclmof,  of  jibe 
*^  iMMietf  istcrM,  and  a  ^etpiier  of  uiiqeiiy  of  family.  Sir  ^i- 
<*  cyBAAD,''  ('Steole)  *<  who  was  a  vtreouotts  ftieod  to  the  mollies 
^  interest*  niakes  h\%  raerchaot  in  poiot  of  sense  and  Ittlc^TtoMASiv 
**  greatly  wpcnorio  Mitmrntrf^gai^iemBAiP    JtiMctf  1|%  \li^» 
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<  Humph.  Be  not  transported,  Sirs  70a  will  grow  in- 
^  capable  of  taking  anyresolution  in  yoar  perplexity. 

^  iS'rr  J.  I?e9.  Yet,  as  angry  as  lam  with  hhn,  I  would 
^  not  hare  him  surpriz'd  in  any  thing  ■  This  mer* 
'  cantile  rough  man  may  go  grossly  into  the  examinatioii 
^  of  this  matter,   and  talk  .to  tke  gentlewoman  so  as 

*  to-- 

^  Humph,  Nb,  I  hope,  not  in  an  abrupt  manner.    . 

^  Sir  J.  Bev.  No,  I  hope  not!  .Why,  dost  thou  know 
^  any  thing  of  her,  or  of  him,  or  of  any  thing  of  it,  or 
-*  all  of  it? 

^  Humph.  My  dear  master,  I  know  so  mnch ;  that  I 
^  told  him  this  rery  day,  yon  had  reason  to  be  secretly 
-^  out  of  humour  about  her. 

^  SirJ.Bev.  Did  yon  go  so  far?  Well,  what  said  he  to 
^  that? 

^  Humph.  His  words  were  (looking  upon  me  sted- 
'^  fastly)  Humphrey,  says  he,  that  woman  is  a  woman 
^  of  honour. 

^  Sir  J.  Bev.  How !  Do  you  think  he  is  married  to 
'^  her,  or  designs  to  marry  her  ? 

^  Humph.  I  can  say  nothing  to  the  latttr^-n — But  he 
'^  says,  he  can  marry  no  one  without  your  consent,  wkile 

*  -jrou  are  living. 

<  Sir  J.  Bev.  If  lie  said  so  much,  I  know  be  scoma 

*  to  break  his  word  with  me. 

'  Humph.  I  am  sure  of  that. 

<  Sir  J.  Bev.  You  are  sure  of  that ^Well!  that's 

^  some  comfort ^Then  I  have  nothing  to  do  bnt  to  see 

^  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  during  this  present  ruffle 
■<  — — O  Humphrey!—— 

^  Humph.  You  are  not  ill,  I  hope,  Sir. 
^  Sir  J.  Bev.  Yes,  a  man  is  rery  ill,  that's  in  a  ^rery 
^  ill  humour.    To  be  a  father,  is  to  be  in  care  for  one, 

*  whom  you  oftener  disoblige,  than  please,  by  that  very 

€  care Oh!  that  sons  could  know  the  duty  to  a 

«  father,  before  they  themselves  are  fathers— »— — -But^. 
^  perhaps,  you'll  say  now,  that  I  am  one  of  the  happiest 

*  fathers  in  the  world;  but  I  assui^you,  tfcat  of  the  very 
•^  liajgpiesi  is  npt  a  condition  to  be  envied. 


< 
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^  Humph.  Sir)  ymir  pain  arkes,  not  from  the  things 
^'itself,    bttt  yottf  particular  sense  of  !!■'  ■»  ■  »Yon  are 

*  ever-food,  nay^  ^ive  me  leave  to  say^  you  are  unjustly 
^  apprdienMre  from  your  fendaess:  My  master  fievii 
^  nevet  diseblig^  you,  and  be  will,  I  know  he  will,  do 
^  every  iiung  yoii  ought  to  expeot. 

^  Sir  J.  Bev.  He  won't  take  all  this  money  with  this 
^  girl     ■  ■  For  aught  I  know,  he  will,  forsooth,  have 

'^  so  much  moderation,  as  to  think  he  ought  not  to  foree 
^  his  liking  for  any  (K>nsidef»tion. 

'  Humph.  He  is  to  marry  her,  nolyou;  he  is  to  liv^ 

*  with  her,  not  you,.  Sir. 
^  Sir  J.  Eev.  I  know  net  what  t<^think>:  But,  I  know^ 
nothing  can  be  moremiserable  than  to  be  in  this  doubt. 

^  Follow  me  ^  1  must  come  to  some  resolution. 

■  ! 

f 

"*    SCENE  HI.    BeoU  junior's  Lodgings. 
Enter  Ton  and  PniLLis. 

Tonu  Well,  madam,  if .  yeu^  most  speak  with  .  Afi*.^ 
MyrtJie,  yoa  «hall;  he  is  naw  with  my  q^iaster  in  the 
library. 

FTizL  But  you  must  leave  me  alone  with  him,  for.Jie 
ean't  make  meapfesenty  not  I  so  handsomely  take  any 
thing  from  him,  before  you*  • 

Tom.  It  will  be  very  handsome,  indeed,-  for  me  to 
retire,  and  leave  my  mistrets  wttb>  another  man. 

PhU.  He  is  a.  gentleman,  aad  wiU  treat  one  properly 

Tom.  I  believe  so  but,  however,  I  won't  be  far 
off,  and  therefore  will  venture  to  trust  you:  Til  call  him 
to  you.  ,  [Exii. 

Phil.  What  a  deal  of  pother  and  sputter  here  is  be- 
tween my  mistress  and  Mr.  Myrtle,,  from  mere  punctilio! 
I  could  any  hour  of  the  day  get  tier  to  her  lover^  and 

would  do  it But  she,  forsooth,  will  allow  no  plot 

to  gethim ;  but,  if.  he  can  come  to  her,  I  know  she  would 
be  glad  of  it:  I  must  therefore  do  her  an  acceptable 
violence,  and  surprize  her  into  it. 
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Emier  MmrzB  mud  Tom. 
O  Stri  yoft  wttA  Mr.  ficTii  are  fise  g«fitleaien,  to  kt  a 
lady  rematn  under  lucb^dittciilttet  as  my  poor  nifefr^d, 
aod  not  attempt  to  set  her  at  Hfoerty^  or  release  her  frodi 
Ae  danger  of  Mug  iaatastly  married  to  dn^ber^o^. 

Mifrt,  Tom  has  been  telikig> ' — But  wba<r  !»'  to  lie 

done?  •- 

Phil.  What  is  to  be  dene-  '*■■■  when  a  man  can^t  eon^e 
at  his  mistress !    »  >■"  *  Oh !  were  I  a  nmn  ■  > 

Myrt.  What  manly  thii^  would  yon  kar^tte  undef* 
take^  according  to  your  ladyship's  notioto  of  a  man? 

Phil,  Only  be  at  once^  what^  one  tinle  or  other,  yoU 
amy  be,  andivish  to  b^,  or  maart  het, 

Myrt  Dear  girl,  talk  plainly  to  me,  aad  ceinsidei^.I, 
in  my  coniHtion,  canH  bein  rery  g<lodhiimocnH-yon  sa^, 
to  be  at  once  what  I  must  be. 

PhiL  Ay,  ay 1  mean  no  more  than  to  be  an  old 

man;  ^  i  saw  you  do  itrery  weil  at  the  masquerade:'  in 
a  word,  old  Sir  Geoffry  Cimberton  is  ercry  hour  expected 
in  town,  to  join  in  the  deeds  and  settlements  for  marrying 
Afr.  CiinbiBt^n— ^-^He  is  half  blind,  half  lanie,  half 
deaf^  half  dtivtib;  lh«%  as  tohiiipasst^ii^andde^res,  he 
^8  as  warm  and  ridiculous  as  when  in  the  heat  of  youtft 

Tom.  Come  to  Ae  business,  and  d6n't  keep  the  gM- 
ileman'in  suspense  for  the  pleasure  of  being  courted,  i.% 
yott  serte  me* 

PhiL  i  saw  ybn  at  the  masquerade  act  such  a  otite  to 
|»^fecf}on:  go  and  put  on  that  Tery  habit,  and  oometo 
our  house  as  Sir  GeotFry.  There  is  not  one  there,  but 
thyself,  kn6^^  his  pers6ii:  I  was  born  hi  tile  parish  where 
he  1*9  Ibrd  of  the  manors  I  have  s^en  hnn  often  and  ofteii 
at  church  in  the  country.  Do  not  hesitate;  but  come 
thither:  they  will  think  you  bring  a  certain  security 
a^inst  Mr.  Myrtle,  and  you  bri^ig  Mr.-MyrHe:  leare 
the  rest  to  me,  I  leave  this^ith  you,  and  expect — ^They 
don't,  I  told  you,  know  yon :  they  think  you  out  of 
town,  which  you  had  as  good  be  for  ever,  if  yon  Jose 
this  opportunity .-7*--— I  must  be  gone;  I  know  I  am 
iranted  at  home. 
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Mh/rt.  Dear,  iiigenfous  FMlfis,  tftaiiks!  thstilts} 

[Giver  hvr  money  ^ 
PkiL  Come,  see  me  down  stairs.  {.To  Tom. 

[Exettnt  Tomand^Pkaiis.' 
Myri,  I  tiiink  I  will  instantly  attempe  this  wiM  ex- 
I  percent  '  «  >'  *The  extraragawcc  of  it  wilF  make  me  less 
suspected,  and  it  will  give  me  o[^ortunit)p  to  assert  mjr 
own  right  to  Lucinda,  without  whom  I  sKckfl»be  miserable  r 
Bat  I  am  so  mortify'd  Kt  this  eoaduct  of*  mine  towards 
poor  BiBf  a :  he  must  think  meanly  of  rite^  *  ■**!  kno^r 
not  how  to  re-assume  myself,  and  be  in  spirit  enough  for 
sadr  an  adrenture  as  this  ■  ^"Yet  I  must  attempt  it,  if 
it  be  only  to  be  near  Lucinda,  under  her  present  per* 
plexities:  and  sure  '  ■  ■  ■    ■ 

Superkhr  e^eit  to  conx>crse  t»iih  the  fair^ 

Is  to  relieve  her  in  her  hourt  of  care%  [EjHU 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I,    Seala$9d'$  Houm. 

lEnter  Pbjilis^  wUh  Ughts^  hefore  Myrtle  disguis*d^' 
like  Old  Sir  GeoffrYj  supported  by  Mr s^Sealano^ 
LvcijfDA^  and  Cimberton* 

Mrs.  Seal.  Notr  I  hare  seen  yon  thus  far,  ISr  Geoffry,. 
wilt  yon  excuse  me  a  moment,  while  I  give  my  necessary 
orders  for  your  accommodation  I 

\Exit  Mrs.  SealanJ} 

Mi/ri.  I  hare  not  seen  you,  cousin  Cimberton,  since 
you  were  ten  yearns  old :  and,  as  it  is  incumbent  ott  yotr 
to  keep  up  our  name  and  family,  I  shall,  upon  yery 
reasonable  terms,  join  with  you  in  a  settlement  to  that 
purpose :  tho*  I  must  tell  you,  cousio,  this  is  the  first 
merchant  that  has  married  into  our  house. 

Luc.  Am  I  a  merchant,  because  my  father  is  ?  [Aside. 

Myrt.  But  is  he  directly  a  trader  at  this  time  ? 

Cimb.  There's  no  hidihg  the  disgrace,  Sir:  ,h«tttds» 
io  all  p^ivis  of  the  world. 
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M^rt.  We  nerer  had  one  of  owt  UmWy  before,  if  ho 
descended  from  persons  that  did  any  thing. 

Cimb.  Sir,  since  it  is  a  girl  that  thej  have,  I  an,  for 
the  honour  of  mj  family,  willing  to  take  it  in  again ; 
and  to  sink  her  into  our  name,  and  no  harm  doae. 

M^rt,  TU  prudently  and  generously  resolT^d— Is^ 
this  the  young  thing  I 

Cimb.  Yes,  Sir. 

JPhil.  Good  madam,  don't  be  out  of  humonv,  but  lef 
them  run  to  the  utmost  of  their  extrai^agance^ — Hear" 
them  out. 

Mi/ri.  Gtn^t  I  see  her  nearer  ?  my  eyes  are  but  weak.^ 

PhiL  Beside,  I  am  sure  the  uncle  has  something. worth 
your  notice.  V\\  take  care  to  get  off.  the  young  one, 
and  leaYe  you  to  observe  what  may  be  wroi^|;ht  out  of 
the  old  one,  Tor  your  good.  [^Exit. 

Cimb.  Madam,  this  old  gentleman,  your  great  uncle, 
desires  to  be  introduced  to  you,  and  to  see  you  nearer 
• approach,  Sir. 

J\lyrt,  By  your  leave,  young,  lady [^Puis  on 

spectadcs.'] — Cousin  Cimberton  ?  She  has  exactly  that 
sort  of  neck,  and  boaom,  for  which  my  sister  G^rtrudo 
was  so  much  admired,  in  the  year  sixty-one,  before  the 
French  dresses  first  discovered  any  thing  in  womeny  be- 
Idw  the  chin. 

Luc,  '  ^Jside."]  What  a  very  odd  situation  am*  I  in  ? 
^  Tho^  I  cannot  but  be  diverted  at  the  extravagance  of 

^  their  humours,  equally  unsuitable  to  their  age- ^r 

Chin,  quotha 1  don't  believe  my  passionate   lover 

there  know 9  whether  I  have  one  or  not.     Ha !  ha  ! 

M^rt.  Madam,  I  would  not  willingly  offepd,  but  I 
have  a  better  glass; — —  [^PuUs  oujt  a  large  one* 

Enter  Phillis  to  CmsERto^. 

Phil.  Sir,  my  lady  desires  to  shew,  the  apartment  to 
you,  that  she  intends  for  Sir  Geoffry. 

Cimb.  Well,  Sir,  by  that  time  you  have  sufficiently 
gazed,  and  sunned  yourself  in  the  beauties  of  my  spouse 
there,  I  will  wait  on  you  again.        [Ear.  Cim.  and  Pkii» 

Mj/rL  Were  it  not,  madam,  that  I  might  be  trouble- 
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some,  there  is  something  of  importance,  tho*  we  are 
alone,  which  I  would  say  more  saie  from  being  heard. 

Luo*  There  h  somethiog  in  this  old  fellow  jnethinks,, 
that  raises  my  curiosity. 

Mj/ri,  To  be  free,  madam,  I  as  heartily  contemn  this 
kinsman  of  mine,  as  you  do,  and  am  sorry  to  see  so 
much  beauty  and  merit  devoted  by  yonr  parents,  to  so 
insensible  a  possessor. 

Ltic,  Surprizing!—!  hope  then,   Sir^   you  will  mo 
contribute  to  the  wrong  you  are  so  generous  as  to  pity^ 
whatever  may  be  the  interest  of  yoiu  family. 

JkfyrL  This  hand  of  mine  shall  never  be  employed  to 
sign  any  thing,  against  your  good  and  happiness. 

Xaic  I  am  sorry,  Sir,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  makd 
you  proper  acknowledgements ;  but  there  is  agentlemai^ 
in  the  world,,  whose  gratitude  will,  I  am  sure,  be  worthy 
of  the  favour. 

M^ri.  Ail  the  thanks  I  desire,  madam,  are  in  yous 
power  to  give. 

Luc.  Name  them,  and  command  them. 

Afyjrt.  Only,  madam,  that  the  first  time  you  are  alone- 
with  your  lover,  you  will,  with  open  arm^,  receive  him* 

Luc:  As  wiHingJy  as  his  heart  could  wish  it. 

Myrt.  Thus,  then,  he  claims  your  promise  I  O  Lu*- 
dnda ! 

Luc,  0\  acheatl.acheatl.acheat!.  , 

MyrU  Hush  I  'tis  I,,  'tis  1,,  your  laver,  Myrtle  him^ 
self,  madam.. 

Xuc.  O !  what  a  rashness  and  folly  to^  surprize  me  S4^ 
But  hush— my  mother 

Enter  Mrs,  Sealmn^^  Cimberton^  and  Psiilib.. 

Mrs.  Seal.  How  now  I.  what's. the  matter !  ^ 

Luc  O  madam  !  after  you  left  the  room,  l\e-- 

Mt^rt'  Never  was  taken  tn  «o  odd  a  way  In  my  life* 
pray  lead  me  I  Oh!  I  was  talking^  here (pray 


carry  me>— to  my  cousin  Cimber ton's  young^lady 

Mrs.  Seal.  IJside.y,  My  cousin  Cimberton's  young, 
Jady  I    How  zealous  he  is,  even  in  his  extremity,  fo|r 
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ffae  nlstch !  a  rigfit  CImbertafi.         [Cimberton  and  Lu" 

cinda  lead  him^  as  one  in  pain^  S^c. 

Cimb.  Unde,  yoti  will  pinch  me  btack  and  61  u6. 

JLuc,  Pray,  Sir  !  you  will  squeeze  me  to  deatli. 

Mrs,  Seed.  No  matter,  no  maHer ^e  knows  not 

#bat  he  does.     Come,  ^r,  shall  I  help  you  out  ? 

Mi/rt  By  no  means:  I'll  trouble  nobody,  but  my 
young  cousins  here.  [Thetf  lend  him  off, 

*  PhiL  But  pray,  Madieim,  doe?  your  ladyship  in- 
tend that  Mr.  Qmberton  shall  really  marry  my  young 
mistress  at  last  ?     {  don^t  think  he  likes  her. 
'  Mrs,  Seal,  That's  not  material !  men  of  his  specu- 
lation are  abore  likings but,  be  it  as  it  may,  now 

I  have  given  old  Sir  Geoffry  the  trouble  of  coming  up 
to  sign  and  seal,  with  what  countenance  can  I  be  off  ? 
^  PhrL  As  well  as  With  twenty  others,  madam  :  it  is 
the  glory  and  honour  of  a  great  fortune  to  live  itt  con- 
tinual treaties,  and  still  to  break  off:  it  looks  great, 
madam. 

*  Mrs,  Seal.  True,  PhiMi<r  yet  to  return  to  our 
blood  again  into  the  Cimbertons  is  an  honour  not  to  be 

rejected but,  were  not  you  saying,  that  Sir 

John  Bevil's  creature  Humphrey  has  been  with  Mr. 
Seahlnd? 

*  PhiL  Yes,  madam:  I  overheard  them  agree,  that 
Mr.  Sealand  should  go  himself,  and  visit  this  unknown 
lady  that  Mr.  Bevil  is  so  great  with ;  and,  if  he  found 
nothing  there  to  fright  him,  that  Mr.  Bevil  should  still 
marry  my  young  mistress. 

^  Mrs.  Seal.  How  I  nay,  then,  he  shall  find  she  fe  my 
dfiught^r,  as  well  as  his :  I'll  follow  bim  this  instant, 
and  take  the  whole  family  along  with  me :  the  disputed 
power  of  disposing  of  my  own  daughter  shall  be  at  an 

end  this  yety  night- I'll  live  no-  longer  In  anxiety 

for  a  little  hussey  that  hurts  ifty  appearance,  whcre^ 
ever  I  carry  her,  and  fot  Whose  sake  I  seem  to  be  isot 
at  all  regarded,  and  th4t  in  the  best  of  lity  days. 
^  Phil.  Indeed,  niadam,  if  she  were  married,  your 
ladyship  tttght  very  w^ll  be  t^en  fbr  Mr.  Sealand's 
daughter. 


SCENE  II-      filE  Ct)NgGI0gS  LEVERS.  ^ 


^  Mrs,  Seal.  Nay,  when  the  chit  has  not  been  witt 

*  me,  I  have  heard  the  men  say  as  much Pll  no 

*  longer  cut  off  the  greatest  pleasure  of  a  woman's  life 
^  (the  shining  in  assemblies)  by  her  forward  anticipation 
'  of  the  respect  that's  due  to  her  superior- — ^^he  shaH 

*  down  to  Gimberton  Hall —she  shall she  shall. 

'  Phil,  I  hope,  madam^  I  shall  stay  with  your  lady- 

*  ship. 

'  Mrs.  Seal.  Thoushalt,  Phillis,  and  Fll  placiB  thefr 

*  more  about  me. But  order  chairs  immediately      '^ 

ril  be  gone  this  minute.  [^ExewiL^- 


c 


SCENE  IL    CharingXross. 

Enter  Mr.  Se aland  and  HuMPHnEY.  - 

Mr.  Seal.  I  am  very  glad,  Mr.  Humphrey,  that  yoii^ 
agree  with  me,  that  it  is  for  our  common  good  I  should 
look  thoroughly  into  this  matter. 

Humph.  I  am,  indeed,  of  that  opinion ;  for  there  is ' 
no  artifice,  nothing  concealed  in  our  family,  which  ought 
in  justice  to  be  known :  I  need  not  desire  you.  Sir,  to 
treat  the  lady  witir  care  and  i^espect.  * 

Mr.  Seal.  Master  Humphrey — I  shall  not  be  rnd^, 
tho'  I  design  to  be  a  little  abrupt,  and  come  into  the 
matter  at  once,  to  see  how  she  will  bear,  upon  a  sur*  - 
prize. 

Humph.  That's  the  door,  Sir ;  I  wish  yo«  success — — 
'  \JVhile  Humphrey  speaks^  Sealand  consults  his  table^  * 
^  book"]^  I  am  less  concern'd  what  happens  there,  becaut^ 
^  I  hear  Mr.  Myrtle  is  well  lodg'd  as  old  Sir  Geoffry  : 
^  so  I  am  willing  to  let  this  gentleman  employ  himself 
^  here,  to  give  them  time  at  home;  for  I  am  sure,  'tis 
*  necessary,  for  the  quiet  of  our  family,  Lucinda  were 


*  Though  it  iBevideBt  ihnt  the  Author  intended  the  action  of  Ms 
play  to  he  confined  to  the  limit  of  one  day f  yet  having  introdvc^d 
li^A^«  in  the  former  Sv>cne,  which  shews  it  to  he  evening  or  Bi|^,  He 
seems  to  liave  intended  the  reinaioder  af  Jiia  play  to  pafs  by  dtfjr 
lil^ht,  which  isan  impro))riety.  The  best  way  to  covttci  fvhicb  nouM 
perhaps  be  lo  onit  the  lights  in  the  former  scene. 
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*  disposed  of,  out  of  it,  since  Mr.  Bevirs  ineliration  is 
^  to  much  otherwise  engaged.  [£x2l. 

Mr.  Seal.  <  I  think  this  is  the  door— [ /if»ocJt*]'— PU 
carry  this  matter  with  an  air  of  authority,  to  enquire, 
tho'  I  make  an  errand  to  begin  discourse.  [^Knocks  agaiif* 

Enter  A  Foot^boy. 
So,  young  man  !  is  your  lady  within  ? 

Boy.  Alack,  Sir!  I  am  but  a  country  booy  ■  I 
dant  know,  whether  she  is,  or  noa :  but  an  you^U  stay 
a  bit,  ril  goa,  and  ask  the  gentlewoman  that^s  with  her. 
Mr.  Seal.  Why,  sirrah,  tho'  you  are  a  country  boy, 
70U  can  see,  can^t  you  ?  you  know  whether  she  is  at 
borne,  when  you  see  het,  donH  you  ? 

B01/,  Nay,  nay,  I  am  not  such  a  country  lad,  neither, 
master,  to  thinks  she's  at  home,  because  I  see  her :  I 
have  been  in  town  but  a  month,  and  I  lost  one  place 
already,  for  belie?ing  my  own  eyes. 

Mr.  Seal.  Why,  sirrah !  have  you  learn'd  to  lie  al* 
ready  ? 

Boy.  Ay,  master !  things  that  we  used  to  'count  lies 

■in  the  country,  folks  don't  'count  lies  at  London* 

but  an'  you  please  to  walk  in,  I'll  call  a  gentlewoman 

to  you,  that  can  tell  you  for  certain she  can  make 

bold  to  ask  my  lady  herself. 


*  "Dr.  Hey,  in  his  rliaptfr  on  Veracity^  in  liie  Lectures  (B.  iii. 
rb.  II.  8eci  v.  Vol.  II.  p.  13.)  has  a  remark  on  this  subject  wliich 
.  ji  ivorlliy  a  place  liere. 

**  Hence  we  may  see*  liow  some  propositions  may  be  true,  .which 
*'  accordini;  to  the  Letter  are  false.  In  ttiis  rase,  customary  words 
*'  are  nsed,  but  not  in  their  first  rmiomary  sense;  they  have  ao- 
*'  quired  a  new  sense  by  some  agreement,  (probably  of  the  taHC 
**  sort,)  and  y^t  they  have  not  quite  lost  their  old  ooe:  an  habitual 
*'  feellnr  remain^,  by  which  th«  old  one  is  deemed  the  right  one. — 
**  *  My  Master  is  not  at  kome^*  says  a  Servant,  when  his  master  is 
*'  really  within ;  this  proposition  is  false  according  to  the  Letter,  that 
*'  is,  according  to  the  old  customary  signification ;  but  it  is  true  ao 

has  forced 

cannot  receive 

real  ahsi^nce, 

beevtwMlhat 

*'  Arch-bishop  Seeker,  beine  asked  about  this  matter,  answered, 
*^  •  The  first  man  that  used  this  eicme  when  he  wai  really  al  home. 
•«  told  a^le.' "  ^     - 
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Mr,  Seal.  O !  then,  she  is  within,  I.  find,  iho*  yoa 
dare  not  say  so. 

Botf.  Nay,  nay!  that*9  neither  here,  nor  there; 
what's  matter,  whether  she^s  within  or  no,  if  she  hat 
not  a  mtnci  to  see  any  body  ? 

Mr.  Seal.  I  can't  tell,  sirrah,  whether  you,  are  areh^ 
or  simple ;  but,  however,  get  me  a  direct  answer,  and 
here's  a  shilling  for  you. 

Boy.  Will  you  please  to  walk  in,  I'll  see  what  I  qih 
do  for  you. 

Mr.  SeaU  1  see  you  will  be  lit  for  your  business,  in 
time,  child.  But  I  expect  to  meet  with  nothing  but  ex- 
traordinaries  in  such  a  house. 

Boy.  Such  a  house !  Sir,  you  han't  seen  it  yet :  pray 
walk  in. 

Mr.  Seal.  Sir,  I  will  wait  upon  you.  [^Exeunh 


SCENE  III.    Indiana's  House. 

Enter  Is  j  bell  a. 

*  I$ab.  What  anxiety  do  I  feel  for  this  poor  creature! 
^  What  will  be  the  end  of  her  ?  Such  a  languishing  uii- 
^  reserr'd  passion  for  a  man,  that  at  last  must  certainly 
^  leaTe  or  ruin  her !  and  perhaps  both  !  then  the  aggra* 
^  ration  of  the  distress  ]is,  that  she  does  not  believe  he 

*  will not  but,  I  must  own,  if  they  are  both  what 

^  they  would  seem,  they  are  made  for  one  anothet .' 

Enter  Boy., 
So,  Daniel !  what  news  with  y4u? 

Boy.  Madam,  there's  a  gentleman  belorw  would  speak 
with  my  lady. 

Isab.  Sirrah  !  don't  you  know  Mr.  Be?il  yet  2 

Boy.  Madam,  'tis  not  the  gentleman  who  comes  every 
day,  and  asks  for  you,  and  won't  go  in  till  he  knows 
whether  you  are  with  her  or  no. 

Isab.  Ha!  that'v  a  particular  I  did  not  know  before: 
Well !  be  it  71  hoot  will,  let  him  come  up  to  me. 
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Re-enter  Boy  zcith  Mr,  SEAtAxBy 
Isabella  looks  amazedi 

Mr.  Seal.  Madam,  I  cannot  blame  yonr  bdng  a  little 
surpriz'd^  to  see  a  perfect  stranger  make  a 'visit,  and — — 

Isab.  I  am  indeed  surprise 1  see  he  does  not 

know  me.  [^AHde. 

Mr.  Seal.  You  are  prettily  lodgM  here,  madam ;  iti 

truth  you  seem  to  have  every  thing  in  plenty n 

thousand  a  3^ear,  I  warrant  you,  upon  this  pretty  nest 
of  rooms,  and  the  dainty  one  within  them. 

[^Aside^  and  looking  about. 

liab.  \^Jpari.']  Twenty  years,  it  seems,  have  less  ef- 
fect in  the  alteration  of  a  man  of  thirty,  than  of  a  girl  at 
fourteen — he  is  almost  still  the  same ;  *  but  alf^s !  I  find 
^  by  other  men,  as  well  as  himself,  I  am  not  what  I  was 

*  — As  soon  as  he  s^ioke,  I  was  cotivlnc'd  it  was  He — ' 
How  shall  I  contain  my  surprize  and  satisfaction  I  he 
must  not  know  me  yet. 

Mr.  Seal.  Madam,  I  hope  I  do  not  give  you  any  dis- 
turbance ;  but  there  is  a  young  lady  here,  with  whom  I 
have  a  particular  business  to  discourse,  and  1  hope  she 
will  admit  me  to  that  favour. 

Isab^  Why,  Sir,  have  you  had  any  notice  ctincerning 
hfer  ?     I  wonder  who  could  give  it  you. 

Mr.  Seal,  That,'  madam,  is  fit  only  to  be  communi- 
cate to  hefself. 

Isab.  Well,  Sir !  you  shall  see  her :  * 1  find  he 

*  knows  nothing  yet,  nor  shall  from  me:  I  am  resolv'd, 

*  I  will  observe  this  interlude. — You  shall  see  her  pre- 
^  sently.  Sir ;'  for  now  I  am  as  a  mother,  and  will  trust 
her  with  you.     .  ^  [^Exfi. 

*  Mr. Seal.  AsmiAother!  right;  that's  the  old  phrase 
for  one  of  those  commode  ladies,  who  lend  out  beauty 
for  hird.  But  here  comes  the  predous  lady  herself,  la 
troth  a  very  sightly  woman 

Enter  Isdjaka. 

Ind.  I  am  told.  Sir,  you  have  some  affie^r  that  require 
your  Speaking  with  me. 

Mr.  Seal.  Yes,  madam:  there  came  to  my  hands  a 
Mtt  dittwt  by  Mr.  Bevil,  which  is  payable  tormorrow  ; 
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and  he,  in  the  intercourse  of  business,  sent  it  to  me,  who 
hare  cash  of  his,  and  desir'd  me  to  send  a  servant  with 
it ;  but  I  hare  made  bold  to  bring  you  tlie  money 
myself. 

Jnd,  Sir!  was  that  necessary  2 

Mr.  Seal,  No,  madam ;  but,  to  be  free  with  yon,  the 
fame  of  your  beauty,  and  the  regard,  which  Mr.  Beril 
is  a  little  too  well  known  to  haye  for  you,  excited  my 
curiosity. 

Ifid.  Too  well  known  to  hare  for  me !  Your  sober 
appearance.  Sir,  which  my  friend  described,  made  no 

expect  no  rudeness,  or  absurdity  at  least Who's 

there  ?  Sir,  if  you  pay  the  money  to  a  senrant,  it  wiH 
be  as  well* 

Mr.  Seal.  Pray,  madam,  be  not  offended :  I  came 
hither  on  an  innocent,  nay,  a  Tif tuons  design ;  and,  if 
you  will  have  patience  to  hear  me,  it  may  be  as  useful  to 
you,  as  you  are  in  a  friendship  with  Mr.  BerU,  as  to  my 
only  daughter,  whom  I  was  this  day  disposing  of. 

Ind.  You  make  me  hope,  Sir,  I  have  mistaken  you.; 

I  am  composed  again;  be  free,  say  on ^what  I  am 

afraid  to  hear—: —  [^Atide. 

Mr  Seal.  I  fear'd,  indeed,  an  unwarranted  passion 
here,  but  I  did  not  think  it  wis  an  abuse  of  so  worthy 
an  object,  so .  accomplished  a  lady,  as  your  sense  and 

mien  bespeak but  the  youth  of  our  age  care  not 

what  merit  and  virtue  they  bring  to  shame,  so  they  gra- 
tify  

Ind.  Sir — you  are  going  into  Tery  great  errors — but, 
as  you  are  pleased  to  say  you  see  something  in  me  thitt 
has  changed,  at  lea^t,  the  colour  of  your  suspicions  2  sb 
has  your  appearance  altered  mine,  and  made  me  earnestly 
attentive  to  what  has  iny  way  concerned  you  to  enquire 
into  fny  affairs  and  character.    , 

Mr.  Seal.  How  sensibly !  with  what  an  air  she  talka ! 

Ind.  Good  Sir^  be  seated oad  tell  me  tenderly 

keep  all  your  suspicions  concerning  me  aliv^,  that 

yofn  tnay  in  a  ptoper  andprepar-d  tray acqukiiiit  me 

why  the  ca#e  of  yoar  daught^  oiriigesapessoiik^  i^svi 


I 
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seeming  worth  and  fortane,  to  be  thus  inquisitive  about 

a  wretched,  helpless,  friendless — [weeping] But  I 

beg  your  pardon — tho'  I  am  an  orphan,  your  chil^  is 
not;  and  your  concern  for  her,  it  seems,  has  brought 
you  hither — V\\  be  composed — ^pray  go  on,  Sir. 

Mr,  Seal.  Jioyg  could  Mr.  fieril  be  such  a  monster, 
to  injure  such  a  woman  ? 

JfuL  No,  Sir — ^you  wrong  himt— he  has  Bot  injur'tf 
me — my  support  is  from  his  bounty. 

Mr.  Sedl.  Bounty  !  when  gluttons  give  high  prices  for 
delicates,  they  are  prodigious  bountiful ! 

Ind.  Still — still  you  will  persist  in  that  error But 

jny  own  fears  tell  me  all—- You  are  the  gentleman,  I  sup- 
pose, for  whose  happy  daughter  he  is  designM  a  husband, 
by  his  good  father  ^  ^  and  be  has,  .perhaps,  consented 
^  to  the  overture :  he  was  here  this  morning,  dress'd 
^  beyond  his  usual  plainness,* — and  he  is  to  be,  pephaps, 
this  night  a  bridegroom. 

Mr.SeaL  I  own  he  was  intended  such  :  but,  madam, 
on  your  accoitnt,  I  have  determined  to  defer  my  daugh* 
ter's  marriage,  t^tl  I  am  satisfied  from  your  own  mouth, 
of  what  nature  are  the  obligations  you  are  under  to  hinu 

Ind.  .His  actions,.  Sir,  his  eyes  have  only  made  me 
think,  he  designed  to  make  me  th^  partner  of  his  heart. 
The  goodness  and  gentleness  of  his  demeanour  made  me 
misinterpret  all 'Twas  my  own  hope,  my  own  pas- 
sion that  deluded  me ^he  never  made  one  advance 

like  love  to  me His  large  heart  and  bestowing  hand, 

have  only  helped  the  miserable:  nor  know  I  why,  but 
from  his  mere  delight  in  virtue,  that  I  have  been  his  care, 
the  object  on  which  to  indulge  and  please  himself,  with 
pouring  favours. 

Jifr.  Seal.  Madamy  I  know  not  why  it  is,  but  I,  as 
well  as  you,  am  methinks  afraid  of  entering  into  the 
matter  I  came  about ;  but  'tis  the  same  thing,  as  if  we 
had  talked  never  so  distinctly— *he  never  shall  have  a 
daughter  of  mine. 

Ind.  If  you  say  this  from  what  you  think  qf  me,  you 
Wrong  yourself  and  him^-«-'Let  not  me,  miseraUe  tho* 


* 
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I  may  be,  do  injury  to  my  b^enefactor — -—No,  Sir,  my 
treatment  ought  father  to  reconcile  you  to  bis  virtues— r 
If  to  bestow,  without  a  prospect  of  return;  if  to  delight 
in  supporting,  what  might,  perhaps,  be  thought  an  ob* 
ject  of  desire,  with  no  other  view  than  to  be  her  guard 
agaiast  those  who  would  not  be  so  disinterested ;  if  these 
actions,  Sir,  can  in  a  careful  parentis  e^e  copimend  him 
to  a  daughter,  give  yours,  Sir,  give  her  to  my  houest, 

generous  Bevil What  have  I  to  do,  but  sigh,  and 

weep,  to  mutter  in  distracted  starts,  and  broken  accents, 
my  strange,  strange  story  ! 

Mr.  Seal,  Take  comfort,  madam.  .1^  I  have  been  the 
least  occasion 

Ind,  No- 'twas  Heaven's  high  will  I  should  be 

such — ^to  be  plundered  in  my  cradle !  toss'd  ori  the  seas  I' 
and  even  there,  an  infant  captive!  to  lose  my  mother, 

hear  but  of  my  father-- to  be  adopted !    lose  my 

adopter  !  then  plung'd  again  in  worse  calamities ! . 
•    Mr.  Seal,  An  infant  captive ! 

Ind,  Yet  then  !  to  find  the  most  charming  of  mankind*, 
once  more  to  set  me  free  (from,  what  I  thought  the  last 
distress)  to  load  me' with  his  services,  his  bounties,  and 
his  favours ;  to  support  my  very  life,  in  a  way  that  stole, 
at  the  same  time,  my  very  ^art  itself  from  me.  , 

Mr.  SeaT,  And  has  young  Bevil  been  this  worthy  matt  ? 

Ind'.  Yet,  then,  again,  this  very  man  to  take  another ! 
without  leaving  me  the  right,  the  pretence  of  easing  my 
fond  heart  with  tears  1  for,  oh  !  I  cannot  reproach  him^ 
though  the  same  hand  that  rais'd  me  to  this  heig)it'^  now 
throii^s  me  down  the  precipice. 

Mr,  Seal,  Dear  lady  I  O  yet  one  moment's  patience : 
my  heart  grows  full  with  your  affliction;  but  yet  there's 
something  in  your  story  that  promises  relief  zchen  you 
least  hope  it,* 

Ind,  My  portion  here  is  bitterness  and  sorrow  ! 

Mr,  Seed,  Do  not  think  so  :  pray  answer  me :  does 
Bevil  know  your  name  and  family  ? 


*  The  words  f  rioted  in  Italics  aie  from  B^lKs  cditioa  of  1776* 
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hid.  Alas  t  too  ivell !  O,  could  I  be  any  other  thing 
Ihan  what  I  am I'll  tear  away  all  traces  of  my  for- 
mer self,  my  little  ornaments,  the  remains  of  my  first 
atate,  the*  hints  of  what  I  ought  to  have  heen-^ — 

[/n  Jier  disorder  $he  throws  away  a  bracelet^  tchich 
Sealand  takes  up^  and  looks  earnestly  on  it, 

Mr,  Seal,  Ha !  what  ift  this  ?  my  eyes  |re  ^ot  de- 
«ei?'d  ?  It  is,  it  h  the  same !  the  tenr  bracelet  which  I 
bequeathed  my  wife  at  our  last  mournful  parting. 

Ind.  What  said  you,  Sir?  your  wife!    whither  does 

my  fancy  carry  me  ?  what  means  this  unfelt  motion  at 

'  my  heart?  and  j^et,  Again,  my  anxious  hope  deludes  me;: 

for  if  I  err  not,  Shr,  your  name  is  Sealana ;  but  my  lost 

father's  name  was   ■ 

Mr,  Seal.  Danve^f  was  H  not  ? 

Ind,  What  new  amazement !  that  i^  indeed  my  family* 

JIfir.  Seid,  Know,  then,  when  my  misfortunes  drove 
me  to  the  Indies,  for  reasons  too  tedious  now  to  mention^. 
1  changM  my  name  of  Danvers  into  Sealand* 

Enter  Isabella. 

N 

hah.  If  yet  there  wants  an  explanation  ot  your  wkoh* 
der,  examine  well  this  face,4(your*8,  Silr,  I  well  remem- 
ber) gaze  on,  and  read  in  me  your  sister  Isabella* 

Mr.  Seal,  My  sister ! 

Isab,  But  here's  a  claim  more  tender  yet  your 

Indiana,  Sir,  your  long  lost  daughter. 

Mr.  Seal.  O  my  child !  my  child  ! 

Ind,  All-gracious  Heaven !  is  it  possible!  do  I  em- 
brace my  father ! 

Mr.  Seal.  And  do  I  hold  thee— these  passions  arc 
too  strong  for  utterance — — ^Hse,    rise,  my  child,  and 

give  my  tears  their  way O  my  sister ! 

[^Embracing  her. 

Isab.  Now,  dearest  niece,  '  my  groundless  fears, 
^  my  painful  cares  no  more  shall  vex  thee  :*  if  I  have 
Wrong'd  thy  noble  lover  with  too  hard  suspicions,  my 
just  cOncci'n  for  thee,  I  hope,  will  plead  my  pardon* 
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Mr,  Sen^  O!  toke  him  tBen  the  full  amefidt^  and 
be  yourself  the  messenger  of  j<^y :  fly  this  instant!  teH 
hitai  all  these  wondrous  turns  of  ProTidence  in  his  fa- 
vour !  tell  hnn  I  hare  now  a  dauber  to  bestow^  which 
he  BO  loiger  will  decline:  that  this  dAy  he  still  shall  be 
A  bridegroom ;  nor  shall  a  fortmie,  the  merit  which  his 
father  seeks,  be  wanting;  tell  him  tiie  reward  of  all 
Ms  irtrtnes  waits  on  his  acceptance.  {Exit  hahJ]  My 
dearest  Indiana !  [Turns  and  embrmoet  her* 

hid.  Have  I,  then,  at  last,  a  lather's  sAnetion  on  my 
love !  Ms  boauteo^s  hand  to  gite,  and  make  my  heart  • 
present  worthy  of  Berlins  generoMty  ? 

Mr.  St(d.  O  my  child  i  how  are  our  sorrows  past 
e^erpaid  by  such  a  meeting !  though  I  have  lost  so  raanjr 
years  of  soft  patei'nal  dalliance  widi  Ihee^  yet,  in  one 
^ay  to  find  thee  thus,  and  thus  bestow  thee,  in  snch  per* 
feet  happiness !  is  ample,  ample  reparation !  and  yti^ 
again,  the  merit  of  thy  lorer. 

Ind,  O !  had  I  spirits  left  to  tell  yon  of  his  actions ! 
^  how  strongly  filial  duty  has  suppressM  his  loye ;  and 
*  how  concealnlent  still  has  dotfMed  all  his  obligations!* 
the  pride,  the  joy  of  his  alliance,  Sir,  would  warm  your 
beart,  as  be  ha»  conquered  mine. 

Mr.  Sefd,  How  laudaUe  is  love,  when  born  of  Tirtne ! 
I  bum  to  embrace  him 

Ind,  See,  Sir,  my  aunt  already  htts  succeeded,  and 
brought  him  to  your  wishes. 

Enter  Isabella  with  Sir  John  Bevil^  Bevil  junior j 
Mrs.  Sealand^  CiuBERTONy  Myrtlb  OS  Sir  G. 
and  LuciNDA. 

Sir  J.  Bev.  [Entering^]    Where,  where's  this  scene 

of  wonder  !-^; Mr.  Sealand,  I  congratulate,  on  this 

occasion,  our  mutual  happiness  ■  your  good  sister. 

Sir,  has,  with  the  story  of  your  daughter's  fortune,  fili'd 
us  with  surprise  and  joy !  now  all  exceptions  are  re- 
moy'd  :  my  son  has  now  avow'd  his  love,  and  turn'd  all 
former  jealousies  and  doubts  to  approbation ;  and,  I  am 
told,  your  goodness  has  consented  to  reward  him. 
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Mf^  SmL  if,  Sir,  a  fortune  equal  to  his  fathev^s  kopes, 
can  mske  this  object  worthy  his  acceptance. 

Bev.jun.  I  hear  yoor  mentioo,  Sir,  of  fortune,  with 
plei^ure  only,  as  it  may  prove  the  means  to  reconcile  the 
test  of  fathers  to  my  love  ■         let  him  be  iNroTideDt;, 

bat  let  me  be  happy My  more*desired  than  hoped, 

yet  BOW  my  acknowledgjed  wife !    [^Embracing  Indiana, 

Ittd.  Wife!  '■  01  my  ever-loT'd!  my  lord!  my 

master! 

>  Sir  J.  Ben.  I  congratulate  myself  as  well  as  you, 
,that  I  had  a  son,  who  could,  under  such  disadvanti^es, 
discover  your  great  merit. 

Mr.  Seal.  Q,  Sir  John !  how  vain,  how  weak  is  hu« 
man  prudence  ?  what  care,  what  foresight,  what  imagi- 
nation could  contrive  such  blef>s*d  events  to  make  our 
children  happy,  as  Providence  in  one  short  hour  has  laid 
before  us  ? 

Cimb.  [To  Mrs,  Sealand.']  I  am  afraid,  madam,  Mr. 
Sealand  is  a  little  too  busy  for  our  affair  !  if  you  please 
ire' 11  <take  another  opportunity* 

1\Irs.  Seal.  liOt  us  have  patience,  Sir.^  .  During  thm 

Cimb,  But  we  mfike  Sir  Geoffry  wait,f  B^,  jun.  pre» 
madam.  i  gents    Ludnda 

Afyri.  O  Sir,  I  am  not  in  h^ste.         j  to  Indiana^ 

Mr,  Seal.  But  h)ere  1  here*s  our  general  benefactpir! 
Excellent  youpg  man,  that  could  at  once  be  to  the  woman 
the  ardent  lover,  to  her  virtue  the  protecting  parent. 

Bev,  jun.  If  you  think  that  an  obligation,  Sir,  give 
me  leave  to  over-pay  myself,  in  the  only  instance  that 
now  can  add  to  my  felicity,  by  b^ging  you  to  bestow 
this  lady  on  Mr.  Myrtle. 

Mr,  Seal,  She  is  his  without  reserve,  (I  beg  he  may 

be  sent  for) Mr,  Cimberton,  notwithstanding  you 

never  had  my  consent,  yet  diere  is,  since  I  last  saw  you, 
another  objectiou  to  your  marriage  with  my  daughter. 

Cimb.  1  hope.  Sir,  your  lady  has  concealed  nothing 
from  me. 

Mr.  Seal,  Troth,  Sir !  nothing  but  what  .was  con- 
cealed from  myself :  another  daughter  who  has  an  m^ 
doubted  title  to  half  my  estate. 
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Cimh.  How !  Mr.  Sealand !  why,  then;  if  half  jiff*.'*' 
Lucinda's  fortaneis  gone,  you  can't  say  that  any  of  my 
estate  is  settled  upon  her ;  I  was  in  treaty  for  the  whole : 
but,  if  that  is  not  to  be  come  at,  to  be  sure  there^can 

be  no  bargain Sir,- 1  have  nothing  to  do  but 

to  take  my  leave  of  your  good  lady,  my  cousin,  and 
beg  pardon  for  the  trouble  I  hare  given  this  old  gentle- 
nan. 

Mifrt,  That  you  have,  Mr.  Cimbefrton,  with  all  my 
heart.  [Discovers  himself. 

Omnes.  Mr.  Myrtle. 

Mjfrt.  And  I  beg  pardon  of  the  whole  company,  that 
I  assumed  the  person  of  Sir  Geoffry,  only  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  danger  of  this  lady's  being  disposed  of, 
And  in  her  utmost  exigence  to  assert  my  right  to  her; 
which,  if  her  parents  will  ratify,  as  they,  once  favoured 
my  pretensions,  no  abatement  of  fortune  shall  lessen  her 
value  to  me. 

L0UC.  Generous  man  I 

Mr,  Seal.  If,  Sir,  you  can  overlook  the  injury  of 
being  in  treaty  with  one,  who  as  meanly  left  her,  as 
you  have  generously  asserted  your  right  in  her,  she  is 
yours. 

Luc.  Mr.  Myrtle,  tho'  you  have  ever  had  my  heart, 
yet  now  I  find  I  love  you  mor«,  Wcause  I  bring  you 
less* 

•^  Mjfrt.  We  have  much  more  than  we  want ;  and  I 
^  »m  glad  any  event  has  contributed  to  the  discovery  of 
^  our  real  inclinations  to  each  other.* 

Mrs.  Seal.  Well !  however,  I  am  glad  the  girl's  dis- 
posed of  any  way.  [^Jside* 


•  <*  Tbe  Appellation  of  Mua  was  Ihen*'  (1707)  "  appropriated  to 
**  the  daughter!  of  genilemcn  ondf  r  the  age  of  ten,  or  given  opprn- 
**  brioosly  io  young  gentlewomen  reproarhable  for  the  giddtnefi 
••  or  irregnlarity  of  their  rondact.  See  **  Tile  Tatler,"  Vol.  I. 
«*  JNo.  10,  Notes  and  No.  IS,  and  Note." 

Sir  R.  Steele'b  Ep.  Corresp.  Vol.  I.  p.  92.  Note*. 

Tbiii«  alsOf  In  The  Protok'd  Husband,  Count  Banet,  A.  11* 
(p.  55.)  eatts  Sir  Franeis^t  daughter  Jlfr*.  Jane. 

Something  ci(  the  tame  dittinction  is  f  Itll  preserved  in  my  late  parM 
of  Hinitoo,  In  this  county, « tingle  ]adjr«  if  at  all  advancjedvo^  V^^BKi^^ 
bcii^  always  called  Mrs,  by  the  lower  urder  ckC  i^tiooi* 
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B^> '  Myrtle !  no  longer  rivals  now,  biit  brothers. 

Myrt*  Dear  Bevil !  still  do  you  triumph  over  me 
but  now  our  competition  ceases  :  I  rejoice,  in  the  pn 
emiT|eBce  of  yoiir  virtue,  and  your  alliance  adds  chara 
to  L^cinda. 

Sir  J.  Ber.  Now,  ladies  an<I  gentlemen  you  hare  s< 
the  world  a  fair  example :  your  happiness  has  plain! 
been  owing,  under  Providence,  to  your  constancy  an 
merit ;  and,  though  the  most  deserving  must  not  pro 
mise  themselves  a  certainty  of  the  like  success,  yet, 

On  generous  Virtue  place  your  firmest  hold : 

Jill  will  come  right;  iho*  when,  we  are  not  told^ 


THE  END. 
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Our  Author,  whom  intreaties  cannot  move, 
Spite  of  the  dear  coquet* ry  that  you  lore, 
Sajs  heMl  not  frustrate  (so  he  plainly  means) 
By  a  rain  Epilogue,  bis  polish'd  scenes. 
Is  it  not.  Sirs,  hard  fate  I  meet  to-day, 
To  keep  me  rigid  still  beyond  the  play? 
And  yety  I'm  ^^'d  a  world  of  pains  that  way. 
I  now  can  look,  I  now  can  move  at  ease. 
Nor  need  I  torture  these  poor  limbs  to  please  ; 
Nor  with  the  hand  or  foot  attempt  fiurprize, 
Nor  wrest  my  features,  nor  fat^e  my  eyes : 
What  freakish  and  strange  gambols  hare  I  play'd! 
What  motions  try'd,  and  wanton  looks  betray*d ! 
Out  of  pure  kindness  all !  to  oyer-rule 
The  threaten^  hiss,  and  screen  some  scribbling^ooL 
With  more  respect  I'm  entertained  to  night : 
Our  Author  thinks,  I  can  with  ease  delight. 
My  artless  looks,  while  modest  graces  arm, 
He  says,  I  need  but  to  iippear  and  charm. 
A  wife  so  form'd,  by  these  examples  br^d, 
Pours  joy  and  gladness  round  the  marriage  bed: 
Soft  source  of  ccmifort,  kind  relief  from  care^ 
And  'tis  her  least  perfection  to  be  fair. 
The  nymph  with  Indiana's  worth  who  Ties, 
A  natioii  will  be}iold  with  BeTil'ft  eyes. 
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THE  EDITOR'S  PRfiFACyE*. 


Oliver  goldsmith,  the  author  of  the  Comedy 
of  The  Good'Watured  Man^  was  bom  November  29, 
1728,  at  a  place  called  Pallas,  In  the  parish  of  Forn^, 
and  county  of  Longfbrd,  in  Ireland.  His  father,  the 
Rer.  Charles  Goldsmith,  a  native  of  the  county  of  Ros*- 
common,  was  a  clergyman  of  the  established  church,  and 

had  been  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Thoagh 
he  afterwards  obtained  the  living  of  Kilkenny  West  in  the 
county  of  Westmeath,  yet  before  he  had  acquired  any 
preferment,  he  married  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Rer* 
OHfer  Jones,  master  of  the  Diocesan  School  of  £IphiD«. 
Her  mothei^s  brother  the  Rev,-  Mr.  Green,  at  that  time 
Rector  of  Kilkenny  West,  lent  the  young  couple  the 
house  In  which  our  author  was  born ;  and  at  his  death  the 
ile¥.  Charles  Goldsmith  succeeded  him  in  his  benefice* 

This  worthy  Pastor  is  allowed  by  all  who  knew  him^ 
to  have  been  faidifully  represented  by  his  son  in  the  cha- 
racter  of  the  Village  Preacher  +  in  his  poem«  He  had 
fieven  children,  namely,  five  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Of  his  eldest  son  the  Rev,  Henry  Goldsmith,  to  whom 
Ills  brother  dedicated  The  Traveller,  the  father  had 
formed  the  most  sanguine  hopes,  as  he  had  distinguished 
himself  both  at  school  and  at  college;  but  he  married  at 
the  age  of  Nineteen,  which  confined  him  to  a  curacy,  and 
prevented  his  rising  to  preferment  in  the  church. 

Oliver  was  his  second  son,  and  born  very  unexpect- 
edly after  an  interval  of  seven  years  from  the  birth  of  the 
former  child-;  and  the  liberal  education  which  his  father 
: , . : ^ u 

*  These  parHcolarsof  the  Life  of  Goldsmfth  are  taken  priocipaUy 
ftMBthe  LMeiifliiio  prefixed  to  tiieedittmi  of  lri#  Works  in  4  vote* 
8to«  ISOIf  and  from  I)avie8'8  Life  of  Garrkk. 

f  Mr.  Newdl  io  his  Edition  of  Goldsmith^s  Poems  metitioQed  \Mc 
lowy  Ibiofci  tlie  dMmMleff  was  detifDed  forJiU  AroUer, 
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"was  then  bestowing  on  his  eldest  son  bearing  hard  upon 
his  small  income,  he  could  only  propose  to  bring  up 
Oliyer  to  some  mercantile  employment. 

With  this  Tiew  he  #a$  instructed  In  reading,  writing^ 
and  arithmetic,  by  a  school-master  in  his  fatfaer*8  Tillage,  i| 
who  had  been  a  quarter-master  in  the  army  in  Qneea 
Anne's  wars.  In  that  detachnent  which  was  aent  to 
Spain ;  having  travelled  ovet'a  cdusidefable  part  of  Eu» 
rope,  and  being  of  a  very  romantic  turn,  he  used  to  enp 
Certain  Oliver  with  his  adventurer;  and  the  impressioas 
these  made  on  his  scholar,  were  believed  by^the  family  to 
have  given  him  that  wandering  and  unsettled  turn  whick 
so  much  appeared  m  his  future  life. 

In  a  new  and  very  beautiful  edition  of  Tnm  PonricAL 
Works  of  Oliter  Goldsmith.  IVith  Remarks  at- 
tempting  to  ascertain  chiejfy  from  LoctU  ObservatioUy 
ThS  actual  Scene  of  The  Deserted  Village;  amdiUui- 
irative  EngrojoingSj  By  Mr.  Alkin^  from.  Drumings 
taken  upon  the  spot^  ^  Rcic  R.  H.  Neweli.,  <  b»  a* 
Fellow  of  St'John^s  College^  Cambridge^-  4to.  1811. 
Mr.  N^.  has  shewn  that  the  village  of  LMo^^  ndjoio- 
ing  to  Kilkenny  West,^  is  the  scene  of  The  Dei^rled  VH* 
Jage,.and  that  the  school-house  and  the  school-nasttr 
there  described  are  the  very  same  to  which  Groldsnilh 
owed  bis  first  rudiments  of  learning,  p.  61,  6^7. 

As  Oliver  shewed  great  marks  of  genius  and  fondnsii 
for  books.and  writing  poetry,,  some  of  his  friends  oteied 
to  contribute  towards  sending  him  to  the  Univtrsity,  to 
prepare  him  for  which  he  was  removed  to  the  ediool  of 
Athlone,  and  was  there,  for  about  two  years,  under  tin 
.Rev.  Mr.  Campbel ;  but  he  beii^  obliged  to  resign  the 
school  from  a  want  of  health,  Oliver  was  sent  to  the  Ref* 
.  Patrick  Hughes,  at  Edgeworthstown,  in  the  county  of 
Longford,  where  he  was  fitted  for  the  University^ 

In  June  1744  Oliver  was  sent  to  College,  but,  unfor* 

innately  disagreeing  with  his  tutor,  who  was  a  very 

austere  man,  he  incurred  his  personal  ^thastisement  ao<i 

•  left  college  in  disgrace,  to  which  he  afterwards  retumed« 

.  hut  without  any  cor^ality  subsisting- between  lilmseifaiii 

I^is  tutor*    Soon  after  this  his  father  died. 
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An  Uncle,  of  die  name  df  Contarine,  now  retolfed  to 
send  him  to  the  Temple,  that  he  might  make  the  law  hit 
profession.  Bnty  at  Doblla,  in  his  way  to  London, 
he  met  with  a  sharper  who  tempted  him  to  play,  and 
emptied  his  pockets  of  fifty  pounds,  with  which  he  had 
ieni  furnished  for  his  Toy  age  and  journey. 

He  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  friends  in  sorrow  and 
disgrace;'  but  his  nncle,  forgifing  hitiii,  determined  he 
^ooklbe  bred  to  physic ;  and,  with  this  view,  sent  him 
to  fidinbni^h,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1762,  or 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year.  Here  his  attention 
te  his  studies  was  by  no  means  regular;  and  his  health 
was  constantly  injured,  and  his  pockets  frequently 
drained,  by  his  mixiag  in  scenes  of  dissipation. 

Wlien  he  had  attended  the  Lectures,  and  gone  through 
the  usual  courses  at  Edinburgh,  with  the  consent  of  his  ' 
beneficent  uncle,  he  remoTed  to  Leyden  in  order  to  com^ 
^lete  his  medical  studies.  Here  he  resided  about  a  year, 
and  suffered  all  the  Ticissitodes  of  fortune  at  play,  to 
which  lio  was  addicted.  Uaring  reduced  his  citcuni-> 
•itanoaB  to  nothing,  be  itselited  to  make  the  Tour  of 
Earope^on  foot,  and  set  out  on  his  traTds  with  only  one 
doui  shirt  and  no  money  in  his  pocket.  He  was  accuse 
vtomed  to  gi^e  an  account  of  his  own  trarels  so  nearly  re- 
sembling those  of  the  philosophical  wanderer  in  his  Ficar 
tf  Wakejkld  that  many  of  the  particulars  are  believed 
te  belong  to  himself. 

On  hit  vetum  to  England  he  became,  first,  usher  to  an 
acadeosy,  and  then  journeyman  to  a  chemist,  with  whom 
he  wolfed  in  his  laboratory.  He  was  in  this  situation, 
when  he  found  out  that  Dr.  Sleigh,  an  old  fellow«student 
<^  htt  at  Edinburgh,  was  then  in  London.  He  waited 
upon  him^  and  was  affectionately  received,  and  liberally 
invited  to  share  his  purse.  Thus  assisted,  he  had  recourse 
to  his  original  profession  of  physic ;  and  the  Bankside  in 
Southwark  was  the  first  seat  of  his  medical  practice: 
whence  he  a{|^rwards  removed  to  the'  Temple,  or  its 
neigh bonrhood.  In  either  place  his  success  as  a  physic 
ciaa  b  not  luiown^  and  his  pecuniary  emoluments  were 
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bfot  fiBall ;  for  he  nied  to  coitfeM^  tlMit,  •ltJMnigIi«Iie<1iad 
plenty  of  patientsy  he  got  no  fees* 

He  had  now  leisure  to  hftf  e  recourse  to  his  pra^  aBd 
the  merit  of  his  literary  composHions  soon  supplied  tlie 
defects  of  his  medical  practice*  At  this  time,  1756,  he 
bad  writteift  part  of  a  Tragedy,  which  he  shewed  to  lUch- 
'ardson,  the  author  of  Sli"  Charles  Grandbon,  and  to  a 
asedical  friend  ;  hwt  what  was  the  B«fa|ect  of  it,  4>r  whe^ 
ther  he  erer  fiuisfaed  it,  or  what  became  of  it,  is  not 
hnown;  In  the  year  .1758  he  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  Griffiths,  the  bookseller,  the  pubiishor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Monthly  Ueriew,  to  become  a  writer  in 
that  Journal* .  In  1759  he  publbhed  his  JSn^utrjf  into 
the  presetU  State,  of  Poliie  JLiteraturem  Europe j  adu^ 
decijno  Tolume. 

As  Goldsmith  was  an  author  by  profesi^an^  and  wrote 
absolutefy  to  supply  himself  with  tho  necessaries  of  life, 
lus  works  are  too  numerous  and  misaellaneoua^  to  he 
enumerated  in  so  short  a  memoir*  Some  of  the  prindpsl 
therefore  only  shAll  be  noticed.  In  1765,.his  yery  beau- 
tiful poem  The  IVaveller  waa  pi^^lisbed,  wbichatoiiGa 
establish^  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  first  poot#^ .  not 
only-of  his  own,  biit  of  any  age»  After  this  Ids  novel  of 
The  Vicar  of  Wakejield^  which  had  been  ^rttten  sons 
time,  but  had  been  k^t  in  maiittscTipt  by  Newbary  the 
bookseller,  who  had  purdiased  it,  waa  published.  This 
norel,  though  it  has  many  faults,  is  one  of  the  moit 
prleasing  and  iftstructiTe  of  that  species  «ofcamppsitioo. 
It  abounds  with  both  hnmouE  and  path^,  «id  is  caicoi* 
iated  to  interest  the  feeliugs  of  almost  erery  class  of  life, 
because  ii  is  conformable  to  nature,  and  is  written  to  the 
lieart.  I  am  informed  that  there  are  two  plays  in  the 
German  language  taken  from  tliis-  novel,  a  ccmedy  a«d 
a  tragedy.  I  wonder  that  it  has  not  been  broaght  apoi 
our  own  stage. 

About  the  year  1764  was  established  the  Club,  calle<! 
by  Boswell,  in  his  Life  of  Johnson,  TheJ^Herary  Ciubj 
'(though  it  was  a  title  they  themselTestnerer  .MsnaMd)  erf 
"which  Goldsmith  was  one  of  the  first  onmber s,^  together 
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irttb  Sir  Joslma  R^oWi,  Dr.  Johtisoti,  Mr.  Burke; 
Dr.  Nugent,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Mr.  Langton,  Mr. 
Tdpbam  Beanclerk,  Mi*.  Chamier,  and,  after  a  little 
time,  Mfi  Dyer. 

In  1768  Goldsmith  produced  his  first  Comedy,  The 
Crood-natHted  Miit,  of  which  I  shall  speak  more  fully 
hereafter. 

In  February  1769  he  made  an  excursion  to  Oxford 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  was  admitted  there  ad  tundem 
gr&dumj  which  he  said  -^vls  Bachelor*  in  Medicine. 
His  fdrnier  degree  hfltd  probably  been  taken  at  Paduii  In 
Italy. 

In  the  some  year  he  published  his  Poem  of  The  !>?* 
ierted  FUlage^  a  poem  more  generally  admired  than  his 
TraTeller^  because  it  comes  more  home  to  theobserra- 
lions  and  feelings  of  all  classes  of  readers. 

At  the  establishment  of  the  Roystl  Acadfemy  of  Pdrit- 
fngj  his  friend  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  procured  for 
him  the  itppointment  of  Professor  of  Ancient  History ;  a 
mere  complimentary  distinction,  attended  neither  with 
emoltiment  nor  troi^^le,  but  which  gare  him  a  respectable 
seat  tit  their  occasional  meetings; 

•  On  the  15th  of  March  1773  f,  Goldsmith^s  second 
comedy,  She  Stoops  to  Conquer:  or,  TTie  Mistakes  of  a 
Nighty  w^as  acted  at  Coyent-Garden  Theatre.  Although 
1  am  to  speak  afterwards  of  Goldsmith's  first  play.  The 
Gt>od-natured  Man,  by  itself;  yet  this  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  proper  place  to  give  the  history  of  that  part  of 
Goldsmith's  life  which  relates  to  his  transactions  with 
respect  to  the  Stage. 

In  hh  Enquiry  Into  the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning, 
jjmblfshed  In  1759,  he  had  written  a  chapter  (thexilth.'5 
on  The  Stage.  In  this  he  Is  very  severe  upori  the  Ma- 
nagers, and  especially  upon  Garrick,  (though  not  by 
name,)  for  reviving  so  many  of  Shakspeare'^  plays,  in 

*  Kit  SMttl  M^all  Bachelors  in  Medicine  Dncforf  ftnl  of  Che  Uu(* 
veiiiiy.     HcDoe  herame  tolie  sC>l«d   />o«lor  Goldsmith. 

t  in  1773,  ^Iso,  Goldsmith  altered  froni  Sediey  n  farce,  which 
lie  railed  TheOrumhhr^  which  was  done  In  serve  Mr,  Quick^  aii^ 
•cie4  at  bis  benefit  |  bot  it  wat  uever  printed* 
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inrcferaice  to  those  of  liiiDg  autliorsr  On  tbig  Davleii^ 
in  his  Life  of  Garrkk,  (toL  ii.  p.  148)  obsenres,  ^Mhis 
^'  iiHitt  sarelj  haVe  proceeded  frem  the  most  generous 
*'  principles  of  reforming  ^hat  was  amiss,  for  the  benefit 
''^  of  others  ;  for  the  doctor  at  t^at  time  had  not  the  most 
^^  distant  Tiew  of  commencing  dramatic  aathor.*'  This 
was  not  exactly  the  case,  as  we  haye  just  seen  (p,  ^6) 
that  Goldsmith  had,  three  years  before,  written  part  of  a 
tragedy ;  though,  whether  he  had  ever  finished  it,  and 
ofi*ered  it  to  any  of  the  Managers,  does  not  appear.  Some 
of  his  remarks  could  scarcely  have  been  stronger^  had  he 
presented  a  piece  to  one  of  the  managers  and  had  it  re- 
jected :  '^  as  our  pleasures  as  well  as  more  important 
^^  concerns  are  generally  managed  by  party;  the  stage 
'^  has  felt  its  influence.  The  managers  and  all  who 
^^  espouse  their  side  are  for  decoration  and  ornament ; 
^'  the  critic^  and  all  who  have  studied  French  decorum, 
^^  are  for  regularity  and  declamation.  Thus  it  is  almost 
*'  impbstiible  to  please  both  parties ;  and  the  poet  by  at» 
^^  tempting  it  finds  himself  often  incapable  of  pleasing 
^^  either.  If  he  introduces  «tage  ponup,  the  critic  consigns 
^^  his  performance  to  the  vulgar ;  if  ne  indulges  in  recital 
*^  and  simplicity,  it  i»  accused  of  insipidity  or  dry  af- 
^'  fectatiott. 

^^  From  the  nature  therefore  of  our  theatre  and  the 
^  genius  of  our  country,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  a 
^^  dramatic  poet  to  please  his  audience.  But  happy 
'^  would  he  be  were  these  the  only  difficulties  he  had  to 
^'  encounter :  there  are  many  other  more  dangerous  com- 
^^  binations  against  the  little  wit  of  the  age.  Our  poet*» 
*'  performance  must  undergo  a  process  truly  chymical 
^^  before  it  is  presented  to  the  public.  It  must  be  tried 
^^  in  the  manager's  fire,  strained  through  a  licenser,  suffer 
*^  from  repeated  corrections  till  it  may  be  a  mere  caput 
^'  moriuum  when  it  arrives  before  the  public/'  Gold- 
limith*s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  261. 

^^  From  all  that  has  been  said  upon  the  state  of  our 
^^  theatre,  we  may  easily  foresee  whether  it  is  likely  to 
^^  improve  or  decline ;  and  whether  the  free->born  muse 
^'  can  bear  to  submit  to  those  restrictions  which  avarice 
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•^  or  p«wer  woald  impose.  For  the  foture,  it  is  tome-^ 
^^  what  unlikely  that  he  whose  lalioiirs  are  valuable,  or 
^'  who.knowa  their  vailie,  WiH  turn  to  the  stage  for  either* 
^^  fameor  subsistence,  when  we  must  at  once  flatter  an* 
^'  actor  and  please  an  audience.*'     Do,  p.  ^65. 

>'  little  did  Goidsmithimagine**  (says  Davies,  p.  148> 
^^  he  should  one  day  be  obliged  to  ask  li  favour  from  the* 
^  director  of  a  phiy-house:  however^  when  the  office  of 
^'  secretary  to  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  became 
^^  vacant,  the  doctor  was  persuaded  to  offer  himself  a 
^^  eaadidate.  He  was  toid  that  Mr,  Crarrick  was  a  leadf 
^'  ing  member  of  that  learned  body,  and  his  interest  and 
^^  recommendation  would  be  of  consequence  to  enforce 
^'  his  pretensions. 

^'  Ue  waited  upon  the  manager,  and,  in  few  words y 
f'  requested  his  vote  and  interest.  Mr.  Garrick  could 
^'  not  avoid  observing  to  him,  that  it  was  impossible  he 
^^  could  lay  claim  to -any  recommendation  from  him,  a? 
f  ^  lie  had  taken  pains  to  deprivehimseif  of  hisasSistande^ 
^f  by  an  unprovoked  attack  upon  his  management  of  the 
f!f  theatre,  in  his  pinesent  Sti^e  of  Learning.  Goldsmith, 
^'  instead  of  making  an  apology  for  his  conduct,  either 
^'  trom  misinformation  or  misconception,  blontly  re-^ 
^^  plied,  ''  In  truth,  he  had  spoken  hia  mind,'  and  be- 
^'  lieved  what  he  said  was  very  right.'*  The  managei' 
^  dismissed  him  with  civility;  and  Goldsmith  lost  the 
^^  office  by  a  very  great  majority,  who  V4>ted  in  favoui* 
«  of  Dr.  Templeman." 

Davies  farther  informs  us  (p.  152)  that,  when  Gold-^ 
smith  had  finished  his  comedy  of  The  Good-natured  Man, 
he  was  advised  to  offer  it  to  Garrick.  ''  The  managei^ 
^^  was  fully  conscious  of  his  own*  merit,  and  perhaps 
^  more  ostentatious  of  his  abilities  to  serve  a  dnunatic 
^'  author,  than  became  a  man  of  his  prudence:  Gold** 
^^  sinith  was,  on  his*  side,  as  fully  persuaded  of  hb  own 
^^  importance  and  independent  greatness.  Mr.  Gairrick^ 
''  who  liad  been  so  long  treated  with  the  complimentary 
^^  language  paid  to  a '  successful  patentee  and  admired 
^^- actor,  expected  that  the  writer  would  esteem  the  patro-^ 
^^iiageol  his  play  as  a  favour;  GoldaiatScLtQiv^cXft^^^ 

ii3 
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*^  ideas  of  kindness  in  8  iNfrgaia  that  w«s  ntoBded  to  b& 
^'  of  mutual  advantage  to  both  parties ;  and  in  this  he 
^^  was  certainly  jastffiable :  Mr.^  Grarrick  could  reason- 
^^  ably  expect  no  thanks  for  the  acting  a  new  play, 
^^  which  he  would  liaTe  re^ecHsd,  if  he  had  not  been 
^  conTinced  it  would  hare  amply  rewarded  hiH  pains 
**  and  expence." 

DaTies  appears  to  me  to  hare  expressed  himself  with 
too  much  latitude  on  this  subject,  for  though^  generally 
tpeaking,  a  manager*s  views  are  to  his  own  emoTument ; 
yet,  in  selecting  pieces  to  be  performed,  between  two  of 
equals  or  nearly  similar  merit,  friendship  may  be  justly 
supposed  to  determine  his  choice ;  und  obligaiions  are 
certainly  due  for  the  preference.     Goldsmith  complained 
that    Gaihrick  selected  Shakspeare^s  plays  to.  the  exclu-- 
sion  of  those  of  living  authors.  Then  GsFrrick  found  tbenr 
answer  his  purpose ;  and  to  accept  the  production  of  a 
living  author,  and  thus  to  give  him  a  chance  of  acquiring- 
fame  and  profit,  is  certainly  an  obligation  in  the  irsl  in- 
stance; though,  in  the  result,  it  may  prove  beneficial  to 
the  manager  himself-— or,  in^ed,  it  may  prove  a  dSsadvan-* 
iage  to  him,  as  I  believe  managers  have  frequently  expe* 
rienoed  to  be  the  effect  of  their  friendship  to  an  author. 

Davies  proceeds :  ^^  I  believe  the  manager  was  ivillingp 
^^  to  accept  the  play,  but  he  wished  to  be  courted  to  it  ^ 
^^  and  the  doctor  was  not  disposed  to  purchase  his 
*^  friendship  by  the  res%nation  of  his  sincenty.  He 
'^  then  apptied  to  Mr.  Colroan,  who  accepted  his  oamedy 
^^  without  any  hesitatibn.^^  p.  163. 

When  Goldsmith  presented  She  Stoops  to  Conquer 
to  Colman,  he  did  not  receive  it  without  some  difficulty 
and  even  much  and  urgent  solicitation  of  their  common 
friends.  Genteel,  or  sentimental  comedy  was  so  muck 
in  favour  wit^l  the  public,  that  Colman  doubted  ks  8uc-» 
•ess  even  to  the  end  of  the  first  representation.  Kelly's 
comedy  of  Fat^e  Delicacy^  had  been  produced  in  1768, 
and  acted'  with  unusual  succesr  and  still  maintained  its- 
place  on  the  stage*  His  Word  to  the  Wise  hadi  indeed  bee« 
driven  from  the  stage  by  a  patty  in  1770 ;  but  still  Kelly 
was  a  popular  auUior*    Ai  I  look  upon  thi&  to  have 
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been  an  important  period  in  the  history  of  the  stage,  I 
-ifaall  dwell  ionger  upon  it. 

"  Though  Mr.  Garrick"  (says  Davies)  "did  not  act 
^'  his  comedy  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer ;  jet^  as  he 
"  was  thon  upon  rery  friendly  terms  with  the  author, 
^'  he  presented  him  with  a  rery  humorous  prologue,,  well 
*'  accommodated  to  the  author's  intention  of  reTiving 
**  fancy,  wit,  gaiety,  humour,  incident  and  character, 
^^  in  the  place  of  sentimental  i9,nguage  and  moral 
*'  preachment. 

''  Woodward  spoke  this  whimsical  address  in  mourn*^ 
^^  ing,  and  lamaited  pathetically  orer  poor  dyin^  Co- 
''  medy.     To  her  he  says, 

*•  A  mawkish  drab  of  tpuriout  breed, 

*^  Who  deab  lo  $entimen(aU^  will  succeed.*'  p.  158." 

One  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  conduct  in  Garrick 
more  than  in  Goldsmith.  If  the  public  were  willing  to 
he  pleased  with  seiltimental  comedy,  one  sees  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  indulged,  when  the  taste  was  not 
only  innocent,  but  profitable  in  point  of  morals;  and^ 
if  it  shewed  bad  ^ste,  the  manager  was  to  blame  who- 
had  presented  it  to  them.  Or,  if  one  part  of  the  public- 
Wished  for  more  laughable  representations,  why  coukl 
they  not  be  indulged,  without  endeayouring  to  laugh  the 
oiJiisr  part  out  of  their  taste  for  sentiment  ? 

In  Gt>ldsmkh  it  appears  to  me  to  hare  been  yery  much 

a  personal  dislike  and  jealousy  against  Kelly  and  M» 

siSiccess.     In  his  Poem  of  RctcUiationj  written  about  this^ 

time,  but  not  published  till  after  his  death,    speaking. 

of  Garrick  and  his  great  appetite  for  praise,  he  says^ 

**  Bat  let  as  be  candid^  and  speak  oot  our  mind, 

**  If  duqce»  applauded,  he  paid  them  In  kind. 

•'  Ye  Kenricki,  ye  Kellys,  and  Woodfalls  so  gra^reV 

••  What  a  commerce  wai  yonrs,  while  yoa  got  and  yda  pive  f 

**  How  did  Grob-Btr(>etre-ecbetheshouts  that  you  rais'd. 

'**  Wbilc  be  was  be-rosciu8*d,  and  you  were>be*prais'd  V 

At  the>end  of  hn  character  of  Garrick,  if  here  he  is 
speaking  of  hrs  lot  (I  think  Tery  lighH^y  to  say  the  j^eg/fc 
of  it)  in  a  future  state,  he  says, 


**  Old  Shaktpeare,  receive  bim^  with  praise  aiwl  witb  loffe^ 
**  And  SktmooQU  aad  fieot  be  his  KcUyi  ab«w.' 


»» 
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Yet  in  the  same  poem,  spealMiig  of  £umberhiiid,  irho 
"Was  certainly  likewise  a  writer  of  seDtimeatal  comedy, 
he  bestows  on  him  the  foUow»n^  eulogiura  : 

**  Hf  rie  Cvmberland  Iks,  ha?in|(  artni  his  parts, 
**  The  Terrace  of  Kn^lantf ,  the  mender  of  hearts  | 
**  A  flatleriiic  painter  w  ho  made  it  his  rare 


^  nw  gaiioms  arv  ait  raaiiirw,  nn 
*'  And  Comedy  wonders  at  beioc 
*'  Like  a  tragedy  queen  he  has  *dl: 
••  Or  rather  like  TraeHv  civine  i 


**  To  draw  men  asthi^v  nu|(hi  to  be,  not  as  they  are* 
HisKmllams  ate  aU  faalilew,  his  women  divine, 

'so  fine ; 
izenM  her  oaty 
gedv  givine  a  rout. 
**  His  fools  have  thrir  follies  so  lost  In  a  rrood 
**  Of  virtues  and  failinip,  that  Folly  f^ows  proud^ 
**  And  Coscombs,  alike  in  their  failings  alone, 
**  Adoptinft  bis  portraits  are  pleas*d  with  their  owBi. 
**  Say,  where  has  our  poet  this  malady  cauisht, 
*'  Or  wherefore  his  characters  thus  without  fault  I 
**  Say,  was  it,  that  vainly  dirertinf^  his  view, 
**  To  find  out  mea^s  virtaes,  and  fioditi|r  them  few, 
**  Quite  sick  of  pursuing  each  tioublesome  elf, 
^  He  grew  lazy  at  last  and  drew  from  himself?'* 


t^* 


That  Goldsmith  was  capable  of  feeling  jealoasy  ai 
disHke  towards  a  successful  author,  wrll  appear  from  th^^ 
two  following  anecdotes  related  by  Daties. 

Home,  the  author  of  Douglas,  having  found  that  hii^ 
play  of  T%e  Siege  of  jiquileia  was  not  recehred  witl^ 
the  approbation  he  wished,  and  imputing  Its  failure  tor 
party  spirit,  when  The  Fatal  Discovery  was  produced  is 
3769,  he  got  a  friend  to  adopt  it,     '^  Of  the  trQe  author, 
^^  Goldsmith  by  chance  found  out  the  knowledge ;  and 
<^  when  the  play  wa&  announced  to  the  public^  it  -would 
^^  hardly  be  credited,  that  this  man  of  benerolence,  for 
**  such  he  really  was,  endeaToured  to  muster  a  party  to 
^'  condemn  it,  alledgtng  this  cogent  reason  for  ihe  pro- 
^^  ceeding,  that  such  fellows  ought  not  to  be  eicouraged. 

^  Wits  are  game-rocks  to  one  another : 

**  No  author  ever  lov^d  a  brother.*'    p.  155* 

The  other  instance  was  at  the  representatioii  of  the 
trageidy  of  The  Countess  of  SaHabury^  wHtten  by  Hall 
Hartson,  and  in  which  it  is  supposed  he  had  been  con- 
siderably assisted  by  Dr.  Iceland,  the  author  of  the  novel 
of  Longsword  Earl  of  ^lisbury^  from  which  it  was 
taken.     This  ''  play  i&  which  Mr«  Barry  and  Mrs. 
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^  Dftnoer  oispktyed  gr^t  powers  of  acting,  was  ifi  a 
^^  good  degree  of  favour  with  the  town.  Thb  was  a 
^  crime  sufficient  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  Goldsmith, 
'^  who  issued  forth  to  see  it,  with  a  determined  resolu^ 
^^  tioB  to  consign  the  play  to  perdition.  He  sat  out 
^^  four  acts  of  The  Countess  of  Salisbury  with  greKt' 
^'  calmness  and  seeming  temper ;  but  as  the  plot  thick- 
"  ened,  and  his  apprehension  began  to  be  terrified  with 
^^  the  ideas  of  blood  and  slaughter,  he  got  up  in  a  great 
^^  hurry,  saying,  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  Brownrig  ! 
^'  Brownrig  T'  and  ending  with  an  oath.  Do.  p.  156. 

Nor  was  Goldsmith  himself,  thoughr  his  comedies  are 
more  laughable  than  those  of  Kelly  and  some  other 
writers,  averse  to  sentiment.  There  are  some  very  good 
sentiments  in  The  Good-natured  Man,  and  the  object  t)f 
the  play  is  certainly  moral.  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  ts 
less  so,  but  it  is  by  no  means  an  uninstructive  play« 
The  young  man,  bashful  before  good  company,  but  a 
rattler  before  bad, — ^the  mother^  who  spoils  her  soa,-*^ 
and  the  son  spoiled,  are  happily  exposed  in  the  play. 
There  are,  however,  many,  things  in  it  coarse  and  ob« 
jectionable. 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer  met  with  great  success.    Dr. 

.  Johnson  declared  '^  That  he  knew  of  no  comedy  for 

^^  many  years  that  has  so  much  exhilarated  an  audience, 

^'  that  has  answered  so  much  the  great  end  of  Comedy-r- 

"  making  an  audience  merry." Boswell's  life  of  J. 

Vol.  II.  p.  332. 

Mr.  Dibdiu,  also,  speaking  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer, 
(Hist,  of  The  Stage,  Vol.  V.  p.  283)  says  "  This  piece 
''  was  a  good  deal  •abused,  and  no  wonder,  for  it  went 
'^  to  the  ruin  of  dull  authors.  Its  efficacy, ; however, 
^^  was  confirmed,  and,  whatever  absurdities^  the  public 
*^  taste  may  have  assumed  at  times,  it  has  not  since  then 
^'  trenched  upon  the  pulpit.**  Yet  Mr.  IK  (in  his  first 
Tolume  of  the  same  work,  p.  364)  where  he  is  speaking 
of  the  Tartuffe  of  Moliere,  and  the  censure  passed  upon 
it  by  the  French  clergy,  and  particularly  fiourdaloUe, 
,  seems,  by  his  manner  of  qnotingthe  following  remark  of 
Moliefe^  tp  acqoieace  ia  it :  he  S9ys^  in  a  iiotA^  ^  \X 
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^  was  trclilj  enoagli  said  to  Molicre-^^^  You  would 
^  never  have  been  censured  hy  the  priests  i€  yon  had 
^  not  taken  into  your  tiead  to  introduce  sermons  on  the 
^  stage.'*  To  which  Moliere  answered, — '  For  my 
^  own  part  I  see  no  more  harm  in  sermons  on  the  stage 
^  than  in  farces  in  the  pulpit.*  "  And  Mr.  D.  in  the 
Preface  to  his  Professional  life,  (p.  xxti)  speaking  of  his 
own  Entertainments,  says,  ^^  I  considered  that,  how- 
^  e?er  I  might  venture  to  throw  the  reins  oyer  the  neck 
^  of  my  muse,  it  would  foe  most  sacredly  incumbent  on 
^  me  in  no  instance  to  outrage  propriety  or  wound  mo- 
'  rality.  Nor  in  this  necessary  injunction  did  I  erer 
*  find  a  difficulty  \  on  the  contrary  it  has  smoothed  my 
y  path  and  cheered  me  on  my  way.  A  sermon  and  a 
^  song,  eren  a  comic  song,  may  hare  the  same  drift^ 
^  and  produce  the  same  eti^ct.  The  song,  written  to 
^please,  may  be  so  managed  as  to  instruct ;  and  the 
'  sermon,  written  professedly  to  instruct,  will  attract 
'  more  attention  if  it  be  so  managed  as  to  please/' 

Nor  can  I  agree  with  Mr.  D.  that,  in  the  light  in  which 
he  means  it,  the  stage  has  not ''  trenched  upon  the  pulpif* 
since  the  time  of  Kelly  andihe  other  authors  commonly 
called  sentimental.  Some  of  our  later  productions^  though 
perhaps  they  may  be  in  some  respects  aho  more  laugh- 
able, yet  I  conceire  to  be  to  the  full  as  sentimental,  and 
as  moral  and  instructive,  if  not  more  so.  Amongst  these 
I  will  roention-»-^Snch  Things  Are,  W^res  as  they  Were, 
To  Marry  or  not  to  Marry,  The  Jew,  The  Wheel  of 
Fortune,  The  Stranger,  Lovers'  Vows,  The  School  of 
Reform,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  many  others. 

In  1774  Goldsmith  published  his  History  of  the  Earth 
and  Animated  Nature^  in  8  toI's.  8Vo.  which  he  had 
been  preparing  for  two  or  three  years,  a  work  written 
with  great  elegance  and  purity  of  style,  and  abounding 
with  intetesting  and  striking  reflections.  He  had  also 
projected  An  Universal  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences^ 
in  which  his  friends  of-  The  Literary  Club  had  promised 
him  assistance. 

In  the  Spring  of  1774,  being  embarrassed  in  his  cir* 
cumstanceS)  and  attacked  by  «  malady  to  which  be  had 
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long  been  siitject,  the  itraagmy,  Im.  indispositioii,  ag^ 
gravated  by  siental  distress^  terminated  in  a  fever,  which 
Mided  bis  life  00  Monday,  April  the  4th.  at  the  age  <^ 
fortj-fire.  fits  remains  were  prlTately  interred  in  the 
Temple  burial-ground,  at  five  o'clock  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, April  9,  attended  by  the  Rer.  Joseph  Palmer, 
(nephew  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^  afterwards  Dean  of 
Cashel  in  Ireland),  Mr*  Hugh  Kelly,  Messrs.  John  and 
Robert  Day,  Mr.  Etherington,  and  Mr.  (afterwards 
Dr.)  Hawes,  his  apothecary,  the  late  philanthropic  Trea- 
surer of  The  Royal  Humane  Society.  A  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory,  by  subscription,  chiefly  among 
his  friends  of  The  Literary  Clnb,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Goldsmith  was  ^'  generous  in  the  extreme^  and  so 
^^  strongly  affpcted  by  compassion,  that  he  has  been 
'^  known  at  midnight  to  abandon  his  rest,  in  order  t\o 
*'  procure  relief  and  an  asylum  for  a  poor  dying  objacf 
^^  who  was  left  destitute  in  the  streets.  Nor  was  there 
^^  ever  a  mind  whose  geperal  feelings  were  more  bene^ 
*^  volent  and  friendly."  life  of  G.  p.  117. 

^ '  His  person  was  under  the  middle  size,  his  body  strongly 
^^  built,  and  hts  limbs  more  sturdy  than  elegant :  his  coni- 
^  plexion  was  pale,  his  forehead  low,  his  face  almost  round 
^^  and  pitted  with  the  small  pox ;  but  marked  with  strong 
^^  lines  of  thinking.  His  first  appearauce  was  not  cap- 
"  tivattng  ;  but  when  he  grew  easy  and  chearful  in  com- 
^^  pany,  he  relaxed -into  such  a  display  of  good  humour^ 
**  as  soon  removed  every  unfaFvourable  impression. 

^*  Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  company  he 
'^  did  not  appear  to  so  mruch  advantage  as  might  have 
^  been  expected  from  his  genius  and  talents.  He  was 
^^  too  apt  to  speak  without  reflection^  and  without  a 
^  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  •  subject ;  which  made 
*'  Johnson  observe  of  him,  "  No  man  was  mol^  foolish 
^^  when  he  had  not  a  pen  in  his  hand,  or  more  wise 
^'  when  he  had.***  Indeed  with  all  his  defects,  (to  con- 
**  elude  nearly  ki  the  words  of  that  great  crrtfcjf)  **  A» 


»  BotivfrB  Li(^,  Vol.  ly.  p.  21.  4th.  Bdku 
f  Ibid.  Vol,  III.  p.  m^ 
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^<  a  writer  be  was  of  tke-  most  distinguislied  abilides. 
^'  Whatever  he  composed,  he  did  it  better  tbaii  any  other 
^^  man  could.  And  whe<^r  we  consider  him  as  a  Poet, 
**  as  a  Comic  Writer,  or  as  an  Historian,  (so  far  as  re- 
*'  gards  his  powers  of  composition,)  he  was  one  of  the 
"  first  writers  of  his  time,  and  will  ever  stand  in  the 
<<  foremost  class.''  life  of  6.  p.  1 17. 


The  Comedy  of  The  Good-Natueed  Max  would 

not  have  been  given  in  so' small  a  collection  as  theae 

three  volumes,  had  the  Editor  consulted  merely  his  own 

taste  and  ideas  of  utility ;  but  tbioking  that  some  of.  his 

.readers  would  wish  to  find  something  of  braad  humour 

in  the  volumes,  he  selected  this,  as  being  not  an  unfa>> 

vourable  specimen  of  that  kind  of  Drama.     Goldsmith 

Js  a  popular  author,  andjof  his  two  Comedies  the  Editor 

has  no  hesitation  in  giving  The  Good-Matured  Maa  the 

preference  to  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.     The  character  of 

.Croaker  in  The  Good-natured  Man,  is  so  highly  charged 

as  to  become  something  of  the  caricature;    but  She 

Stoops  to  Conquer  is  absolutely /arctco/  throughout, 

though  there  is  truth  in  what  Johnsoq  said,  that,  ^^  the 

^'  incidents  are  so  prepared  as  not  to  seem  improbable." 

(Boswell,  Vol.  II.  p.  207.)     Johnson  also  said  of  The 

Good-natured  Man,  as  Boswell  relates,  that  ^^  it^was 

*'  the  best  comedy  that  had  appeared  since  ''  The  Pro- 

^'  voked  Husband,''  and  that  there  had  not  been  of 

^^  late  any  such  character  exhibited  on  the  stage  as  that 

*^  of  Croaker.     I  observed  it  was  the  Suspirius  of  his 

"  Rambler."  No.  50.     "  He  said.  Goldsmith  had  own- 

**  ed  he  had  borrowed  it  from  thence."  (Do.  p.  49.) 

Croaker,  (says  Davies)  ^^  is  as  strongly  destgneid,  and 

^^  as  highly  finished  a  portrait  of  a  discontented  man  ; 

^'  of  one  who  disturbs  every  happiness  he  possesses, 

**  from  apprehension  of  distant  evil,  as  any  character 

*^  of  Congreve,   or  any  other  of  our  English  drama- 

"  tists."  (Vol.  II.  p.  164.) 
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The  character  of  Honeywood,  I  think  it  not  impro* 
tmble,  wat  designed  by  Goldsmith  for  himself,*  to  he 
at  once  a  reproof  and  an  apology  for  the  unthinking 
good-natare  of  one  part  of  his  character,  in  which 

«•  Hb  failings  lean*d  to  virtoe*f  side.*' Det.  rWage. 

This  conjecture  will  be  strengthened  by  another  giyen 
by  Mr.  Newell  in  his  Remarks  in  his  edition  of 
Goldsmith's  Poems,  (p.  79.  Note  + .)  that  he  had  drawn 
Tony  Lumpkin  and  his  nightly  parties  at  the  Three 
Jolly  Pigeons  as  a  representation  of  himself  and  his 
parties  at  a  public-house  of  the  same  nam^  at  Lishoyy 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life :  and  I  will  farther  con* 
jecture  that  the  song  sung  by  Tony  was  one  which  had 
been  written  by  Goldsmith  at  that  period,  as  it  is  cer* 
tainly  above  the  capacity  of  such  a  character  as  Tony  la 
represented  to  write,  for  he  is  so  totally  uninstructed 
that  when  the  letter  is  brought  to  him,  in  the  fourth  act, 
he  says,n— *'  It's  very  odd,  I  can  read  the  outside  of 
^^  my  letters,  where  my  own  name  is,  well  enough. 
<^  But  when  I  come  to  open  it,  its  all — ^buzz.'* 

The  alterations  made  in  this  play  hare  been  more  in 
the  serious  than  in  the  comic  parts ;  the  deceit  carried, 
on  by  Leontine  and  Olivia  required  some  modification. 

The  copy  used  in  printing  has  been  one  Printed  fop 
W.  Lowndes,  Sec.  in  1807,  compared  with  the  original 
8to.'  copy  of  1768.  I  have  also  had  the  use  of  BelPa 
edition  of  1792 :  and  Mrs.  Inchbald's  edition. 

Clare  Holly  JVoc.  23,  1811. 


*  I  tind  lliaf  Mrs.  Tncfclmid,  in  lier  Reniarkf  prefixed  to  tlir  ptajr 
is  of  ikt  same  opinion*    Miof  was  furned  Uefore  i  Imd  read  Uioie.f 


THE  AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


W. 


HEN  I  undertook  to  write  a  comedy,  I  confess  I 
was  strongly  preposjsessed  in  faToar  of  the  poets  of  the 
last  age,  and  strove  to  imitate  them.  The  terod,  genteel 
comeclifj  was  then  unknown  amongst  us,  and  little  more 
was  desired  by  an  audience,  than  nature  and  humour,  in 
whatever  walks  of  life  they  were  most  conspicuouSr  The 
author  of  the  following  scenes  nerer  imagined  that  more 
would  be  expected  of  him,  and  therefore  to  -delineate 
character  has  been  his  principal  aim.  Those  who  know 
any  thing  of  composition,  are  sensible,  that  in  pursuing 
humour,  it  will  sometimes  lead  us  into  the  recesses  of  the 
mean ;  I  was  even  tempted  to  look  for  it  in  the  master  of 
a  spungihg-house :  but  in  deference  to  the  public  taite,. 
grown  of  iate,  perhaps,  too  delicate;  the  scene  of  the 
bailiffs  was  retrenched  in  the  representation.  In  defe* 
rencealso  to  the  judgment  of  a  few  friends,  who  think 
in  a  particular  way,  the  scene  is  here  restored.  The 
author  submits  it  to  the  reader  in  his  clpwt ;  and  hopes 
that  too  much  refinement  will  not  banish  humour  and 
character  from  our*s,  as  it  has  already  done  from  the 
French  theatre.  Indeed,  the  French  comedy  is  now  be- 
come so  Tery  elevated  and  sentimental,  that  it  has  not 
only  banished  humour  and  Moliere  from  the  stage,  but 
it  has  banished  all  spectators  too. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  author  returns  his  thanks  to  the 
public  for  the  favourable  reception  which  the  Good 
Natur*d  Man  has  met  with :  and  to  Mr.  Colman  in  par- 
ticular, for  his  kindness  to  it.  It  may  not  also  be  im- 
proper to  assure  any,  who  shall  hereafter  write  for  the 
theatre,  that  merit,  or  supposed  merit,  will  ever  be  a 
sufficient  passport  to  his  protection. 
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pREST  by  the  load  of  life,  the  weary  mind  > 

Surreys  the  general  toil  of  human  kind  ; 

With  cool  submission  joins  the  labouring  tnun^ 

And  social  sorrow,  loses  half  its  pain  :+ 

Our  anxious  Bard,  without  complaint,  may  share 

This  bustling  season^s  epidemic  care. 

like  Caesar^s  pilot,  dignified  by  fate, 

Tost  in  one  common  storm  with  all  the  great ; 

Distrest  alike,  the  statesman  and  the  wit, 

When  one  a  borough  courts,  and  one  the  pit. 

The  busy  candidates  for  power  and  fame, 

Haye  hopes,  and  fears,  and  wishes,  just  the  same; 

Disabled  both  to  combat,  or  to  fiy, 

Must  hear  all  taunts,  and  hear  without  reply. 

UncheckM  on  both,  loud  rabbles  vent  their  rage, 

As  mongrels  bay  the  lion  in  a  cage. 

Th'  offended  burgess  hoards  his  angry  tale, 

For  that  blest  year  when  all  that  vote  may  fail ; 

*  In  the  rrmarks  prefixed  to  this  play  in  Belfi  edMion  nf  1793* 
the  writer  (Mr.  Bonden,  I  believe)  My«,  **  Johinon  contrihttted  aa 
**  excellctit  Proioi^ue,  wherein  |he  Heclion  gentiineofii  of  one  of  hit 
**  political  pamphieti  are  very  neatly  versified.**  But  be  does  not 
mention  which  of  his  pamphlets  it  is,  nor  am  I  m}self  acquainted 
with  theau 

+  8«e  Vol.  I.  p.  200.    Note. 
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Their  schemes  of  spite  the  poef  s  foes  dismiss'^ 
Till  that  glad  night,  when  all  that  hate  may  hiss* 
This  day  thefpowder'd  carls  and  golden  coftt, 
Says  swelling  Crispin,  begg*d  a  cobler*s  Tote. 
This  night,  our  wit,  the  pert  apprentice  cries, 
lies  at  my  feet,  I  hiss  him,  and  he  dies. 
The  greftt,  'tis  true,  can  charm  th*  electing  tribe ; 
The  bard  may  supplicate,  hut  cannot  bribe. 
Yet  judged  by  those,  whose  voices  ne^er  were  sold, 
He  feels  no  want  of  ill-persuading  gold ; 
But  confident  of  pnuse,  if  praise  Jbe  due. 
Trusts  without  fear,  to  merit,  and  to  you. 
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MEN. 

Sir  W.  HONKYWOOD. 

Mr.  HoxEYwooD. 

Croaker. 

Leontine. 

Lomr. 

Jartis. 

Butler. 

dubardieu* 

Bailiff. 

Flanagan. 

Postboy. 

WOMEN. 

Mrs.  Croaker. 
Olttia. 

Miss  RiCHLANP. 

Garnet. 
Landlady. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE,  An  Apartment  in  Young  Honey  wood*  8 

House, 

Enter  Sir  JVilham  Honeywood  and  Jarvis, 

Sir  Will.  Good  Janris,  make  no  apologies  for  tliia 
honest  bluntness.  Fidelity,  like  yours,  is  the  best  ez» 
cuse  for  every  freedom, 

Jaro.  I  canU  help  being  blunt,  and  being  yery  angry 
too,  when  I  hear  you  talk  of  disinheritiQg  so  good,  so 
worthy  a  young  gentleman  as  your  nephew,  my  master*  ' 
All  the  world  loves  him* 

Sir  Will*  Say  rather,  that  he  loves  all  the  world ;  thait 
18  his  fault. 

Jaro.-  I'm  sure  there  is  i\p  part  of  it  more  dear  to  him 
tiiaa  you  are,  tho'  he  has  not  seen  you  ^ioce  he  was  a 
child. 

^ir  Will.  What  signifies  his  affection  to  me,  or  how 
can  I  be  prond  of  a  place  in  a  heart  where  every  sharper 
and  coxcomb  find  an  easy  entrance  ? 

Jorv.  I  grant  you  that  he's  rather  too  good-naiuredi; 
that  Jie's  too  mudi  every  man's  man ;  that  he  laughs  this 
minute  with  one,  and  cries  the  next  with  another ;  but 
'Whose  instructions  may  he  thank  for  all  this  ? 

Sir  Will.  Not  mine,  sure?  My  letters  to  him  during 
tsf  employment  in  It^iy,  taught  him  only  that  philoso* 
phy  which  might  prevent,  not  defend  his  errors. 

Jarv.  fiegi^ng  your  honour's  pardon,  I'm  ^otr^  ^«f 
Uoffbtfum  AoypMloMophy  ft  all ;  it  haA  ouVy .  %i^ts^  di  Vo 
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spoil  him.  This  same  philosophy  is  a  good  horse  io  the 
stable,  but  an  errant  jade  on  a  journey.  For  my  own 
part,  whenever  I  hear  him  mention  the  name  on*t,  l^m 
alway^s  sure  he*8  going  to  play  the  fool. 

Sir  Will.  DonH  let  us  ascribe  his  faults  io  his  philo- 
sophy^ I  entreat  you.  No,  JarTJs,  his  good-nature 
arises  rather  from  his  fears  of  offending  the  importunate, 
than  his  desire  of  making  the  deserving  happy. 

Jarv.  What  it  rises  from,  I  donH  know.  But,  to  be 
sure,  every  body  has  it,  that  asks  it. 

Sir  Will.  Ay,  or  that  does  not  ask  it.  I  have  been 
now  for  some  time  a  concealed  spectat<^r  of  his  follies, 
and  find  ihem  as  boundless  as  his  dissipation. 

Jarv.  And  y^^  d*ye  see,  he  has  some  fine  name  or 
other  for  them  all.  He  calls  his  extravagance,  generosity  ; 
and  his  trusting  every  body,  universal  benevolence.  It 
^as  but  last  week  he  went  security  for  a  fellow  whose 
face  he  scarce  knew,  and  that  he  caird  an  act  of  exalted 
mu — mu — munificence;  ay,  that  was  the  name  he  gare 
it. 

'  Sir  Will.  And  upon  that  I  proceed,  as  my  last  efU^rt^ 
tho*  with  Very  little  hopes  to  reclum  him.  That  very 
fellow  has  just  absconded,  and  I  have  taken  up  the  seen* 
rity.  Ni>w,  my  intention  is  to  involve  him  in  fictitious 
distress,  before  he  has  plunged  himself  into  real  calamity* 
To  arrest  him  for  that  very  d^bt,  to  clap  an  officer  upon 
Mm,  and  then  let  him  see  which  of  his  friends  will  come 
to  his  relief. 

Jarv.  Well,  if  I  could  bnt  any  way  see  him  thoroughly 
Texed,  every  groan  of  his  would  be  music  to  me ;  yet,  m 
good  earnest,  I  believe  it  impossible.  I  have  tried  to  fret 
him  myself  every  morning  these  three  years ;  but,  instead 
of  being  angry,  he  sits  as  calmly  to  hear  ne  scold,  as  ha 
^does  to  his  hair-dresser. 

Sir  Will.  We  must  try  him  once  more,  hovrever,  and 
1*11  go  this  instant  to  put  my  scheme  into  execution;  and 
I  don*t  despair  of  succeeding,  as,  by  your  means,  1  can 
have  frequent  opportunities  of  being  about  him,  without 
b^ing  knowiv-  -What  a  ^\ty  it  is,  Jarvis,  that  any  man's 
'good«-will  to  others  should  produce  so  much  neglect  of 
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himself^  as  to  require  correctioB.  Yet,  we  must  tou^h 
his  weaknesses  with,  a  delicate  haud.  There  are  some 
faults  so  nearly  alHed  to  excellence,  that  we  can  search 
weed  out  the  vice  without  eradicating  theTirtue.  [£jp//* 
Jarv.  Well,  go  thy  ways,  Sir  -William  Honey  wood. 
It  is  not?  without  reason  that  the  world  allows  thee  to  be 
a  worthy  man.  But  here  comes  his  hopeful  nephew  ;  the 
strange  good-natured,  foolish,  open-hearted — And  yet^ 
all  his  faults  are  such,  that  one  still  loves  him,  and  one  is 
in  danger  of  thinking  they  are  something  else  than  faults. 

Enter  Honeywood. 

HoneyxB.  Well,  Jar  vis,  what  m^sages  Uommj  friends 
this  morning  ? 

Jarv.  You  have  no  fwends. 

Honeyw.  Well ;  from  my  acquaintance  thpn  ? . 

Jarv,  {Pulling  otU  bills)  A  few  of  our  usual  cards  of 
compliment,  that's  all.  This  bill  from  your  taylor ;  this 
from  your  mercer;  and  this  from  the  little  broker  in 
Crooked-lane.  He  says  he  has  been  at  a  great  deal  of 
troiible  to  get  back  the  moaey  you  •borrowed. 

Honeyw.  That  I  don't  know  ;  but  I'm  sure  we  were 
wt  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  h^ioi  to  lend  it. 

Jan».  He  has  lost  all  patience. 
.     Honey m*  Then  he  has  lost  a  very  good  thing. 

Jarv.  There's  that  ten  jguineas  you  were  sending  to 
the  poor  gentleman  and  his  children  in  the  Fleet.  1  be- 
lieve that  would  stop  his  mo^th,  for  a  while  at  least. 

J^neyw.  Ay,  Jarvis,  but  what  will  till  their  mouths 
m  the  mean  time  ?  Mnst  I  be  cruel  because  he  happens 
to  be  importunate;  and,  to  relieve  his  aviirice,  leave 
them  to  insupportable  distress  ?  '. 

Jarv.  You  forget,  Sir,  the  question  now  is  how  to  re- 
lieve yourself.  Yourself^^Havea't  1  res^son  to  be  out 
af  my  senses,    when  I  see  thiags  going  at  sixes  and 

sevens  ?  v 

Honeyto.  Whatever  reason  you  w^^  have  for  being 
out  of  your  senses,  I  hope  you'll  allpw  that  I  am  not 
quite  unreasonable  for  contiuuing  in  mine. 

Jarv.  You're  the  only  man  alive  in  your  present  situ^^ 

TOL.  II.  N 
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Aiion  tiiat  could  do  go— Efeiy  tbing  vpon  the  waste. 
Thore^s  Miss  Richland  and  her  fine  foitone  ^one  alroady^ 
-mfld  upon  the  point  of  being  gken  to  .your  maL 

Honeym,  I  am  no  man^s  rifal. 

Jarv,  Yonr  ancle  who  went^o  Italy  preparing  to  xlis- 
4nheiit  you ;  your  own  fortune  almost  spent ;  and  nothing 
-but  pres^^og  creditors,  false  friends,  and  a  •  pa<^  c^ 
drunken  senrants  tlat  your  kindness  has  -made  onfit  for 
jiiiy  other  family. 

ilon^fw.  Then  they  hai«  the  mo^e  occasion  .for  being 
in  mine. 

Jaro.  Soh!  What  will  you  have  done  with  him  that 
I  i»uigbt  stealing  your  platd  in  die  pantry?  Xn  the  fact ; 
I  caught  him  in  the  fact. 

Honeyw.  ^  In  the  fact !  If  so,  I  rea^y  ihink  that  wQ 
^  should*  pay  him  his  wages,  and  tarn  him  oS, 

Jarv,  He  shall  be  turn'd  off  at  Tyburn,  the  dog ; 
weMl  hang  him,  if  it  be  only  to  iri^kukmi  the  vest  of  the 
iamily. 

Mon^fw.  No,  Janrts:  ft^s  enough  that  iire  ha^e  lost 
what  he  has  stolen,  let  tis  not  add)to  it  the  loss  of  a  leHow 
creature ! 

« 

Jarfx.  Very  fine;  well,  here  was  the  footman  just 
now,  to  complain  of  the  butler  ;  he  says  lie  does  most 
work,  and  ought  tp  ba^e^Aost  wages. 

Hone^.  That's  but  just ;  the'  periiapshere  coimes  the 
•bstler  to  com];^in  of  the  footman.  .    . 

^  Jamo.  Ay,  its  the  way  with  them  all,  irom  the  "sool- 
^  lion  to  the  priyy-comisdloF.  If  they  iuiYe  a  bad 
"^  master,  they  keep  quarrellaog  with  ^m ;  if  they  have 
^  a  good  Aftster,  they  keep  quanreiling  with  me  iano- 
*  ther.* 

Enter  Butlbr^  drunk. 

Mutl.  Sir,  ril  not  stay  in  the  family  with  iFomthaa ; 
frou  must  part  with  him,  or  part  with  me,  tfaat'«  the  ea* 
ex-exposition  of  the  matter,  Sir. 

Moneyw.  FuHi«ad  explicit  enough.  But  what's  his 
Ibalt,  ^ood  Philip  ? 

Butl.  Sir,  he's  ^^ren  to  drinking,  Sir,  and  I  shallliafie 
'i^^aaoi'i^vovnipted,  by  Iseepipg  such  company. 
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Mane^.  Ha!  Hkl  Vary  pkastat. 

Jaro.  O  quite  amusing. 

JhUL  I  findiny  wimss  a  goiog,  Sir:;  and  Uguora  liom^t 
go^itlioat  moittlifi,  Sir:;  I  fha1:e  a  drvakard,  Sir. 

Mimeifw,  Well,  wcftl,  PhiJKp,  J'll  hear  you  upon  that 
aaotliertttme^  ^o^go  to 'bed  >nf)rw. 

Jorr.  To  bed  !  Let  him  go  to  the  horse-pond. 

£f4^.  Beggi(^  jaw  honour's  peirdon^  and  begging 
your  pardon,  master  Jur^is^  l^U  net  go  to  bed,  nor  to 
the  horse-pond  neither.  Iho^e  enoiigh  to  do,.to,imnd,my 
ceUar.  I  forgot,  yourthonooir;,  Mr.  Croaker  .is  Ji>elow. 
I.^came  on  purpose  io  ^tell  yon. 

Hffue^VD,  Why  didn^t  you  ehetr  l>im^pi? 

BulL  Shew  -him  «p,  iJir?  W*^  rail  nny  ^leart,  Sir* 
Up  or  -doiurn,  alPs  one  io  «ie.  [' Exi^. 

J0n?.  Ay,  w«fhajire  one  ero^ter  of  that  faniily  in  t4iis 
lio«ise  ^&m  naeinufig  «till  night.  He  comes  on  the  old 
a&ir  I  suppose.  Thematch  betivieeu his  «on,  that*«  just 
returned  from  Paris,  a^d  Mi&s  itichbtiid,  the  young iad^ 
he's  guardian  to. 

Honejfw.  >Perhaps  so.  Mr.  CnndMr,  knowing  )my 
iriendship  for  the  young  !lady,  has  ^ot  it  into  his  head 
.tfaait  I  can  persuade  hertto  whatil  pk^e. 

Jam.  Ail !  If  you  loved  yourself  -but  tholf  as  well  w^ 
^»  \o%ts  yoai,  'we  should  tsoooL -see  a!niftiiriage>tkat  ^wroulfi 
set  all  things  to  rights  again. 

Mone^.  I^Te  m^\  ^Sitre^  S%vin^  tyou  di«am.  !Noy 
no;  her  intimacy  with  me  never  ttntpientodito  move  thftn 
4riendship— «mere  €nendsbtp.  Thaitisiie  ds  ?the  mostiovely 
^roman  tliat}ever  warmMt^e  human  hearrt  iwith?love,  { 
.ewn.  But  nefrer  let  ^me  iMKhour^^anghtiof  making  ihjitr 
^uthappy,  ;by  a  iconnection  with  one  so  ^naworthy  hm* 
onerits  Jis  I  am.  No,  Jar^is,  it  shaH  ^e^iey  study  tp 
senre  her,  even  in  spite  of  :my  iKishes  ;  >aBd4«  secure  h^ 
jhapprness,  <tho' it  destroy49  my /own. 

Jarv,  Was  ever  the  like  I  I  want  patience. 

Wtmeifm.  ^Besides,  Jarris,  tho*"  I  <eo>ukl  obtain  'Miss 
iBklilaiid^sjconeent,  do  you  think  I  efiuldjsueoe^  *wilh 
her  guardian,  tut  Mrs.  Croater^  4ts  ivife^  ^wkit^  dfai>' . 

n2 
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l)oth  yery  fine  in  their  way,  are  yet  a  little  opposite  in 
their  dispositions,  you  know. 

Jarv.  Opposite  enough,  that  we  know ;  the  v«ry  re- 
verse of  each  other ;  she  all  laugh  and  no  joke ;  healwajg 
complaining,  and  never  sorrowful ;  a  fretful  poor  soul 
that  has  a  new  distress  for  every  hour  in  the  four  and 
twenty — 

Honeyw.  Hush,  Hush,  he's  coming  up,  he'll  hear  you. 

Jarv,  One  whose  voice  is  a  passing-bell — 

HoneyxD*  Well,  well,  go,  do. 

Jarv.  A.  coffin  and  cross  bones ;  a  bundle  of  rue ;  a 
aprig  of  deadly  night-shade ;  a —  (Honeywood  stopping 
his  mouth  at  last^  pushes  him  off,)  \_Exit  Jarvis. 

Honeyw,  I  must  own  my  old  monitor  is  not  entirely 
wrong.  There  is  something  in  my  friend  Croaker's  con- 
versation that  quite  depresses  me.  His  very  mirth  is  an 
antidote  to  all  gaiety,  and  his  appearance  has  a  stronger 
effect  on  my  spirits  than  an  undertaker's  shop. — Mr. 
Croaker,  this  is  such  a  satisfaction — 

Enter  Croaker, 

Croak,  A  pleasant  morning  to  Mr.  Honey  wood,  and 
many  of  them.  How  is  this !  You  look  most  shock- 
ingly to  day,  my  dear  friend.  I  hope  this  weather  does 
<fiot  affect  your  spirits.  To  be  sure,  if  this  weather  con- 
tinues— I  say  nothing — But  may  we  be  all  better  this 
day  three  months. 

Honeyw,  I  heartily  concur  in  thewish,  tho',  I  own,, 
not  in  your  apprehensions. 

Croak,  May  be  not !  Indeed  what  signifies  what  wei^ 
iher  we  have  in  a  country  going  to  ruin  like  ours  ?  Taxes 
rising  and  trade  falling.  Money  flying  out  of  the  king- 
•dom  and  Jesuits  swarming  into  it.  I  know  at  this  time 
no  less  tfian  an  hundred  and  twenty-seven  Jesuits  between 
ChaHng-cross  and  Temple-bar. 

Honeyw,  The  Jesuits  will  scarce  pervert  you  or  me,  I 
should  hope. 

Croak,  May  be  not  1  Indeed  what  signifies  whom  tbey 
pervert  in  a  country  that  has  scarce  any  religion  to  lose  ? 
I'm  only  afraid  for  our  wives  and  daughters. 
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Hone^w,  I  hay^  no  apprehcinsions  for  the  ladies^  I 
assure  you. 

Croak.  May  be  not !  Indeed  y^hat  signifies  whether 
they  be  perTcrted  or  no  ?  The  women  in  my  time  were 
good  for  somethings  I  ha^e  seen  a  lady  drest  from  top 
to  toe  in  her  own  manufactures  formerly.  But  now* 
a-days  not  a  thing  of  their  own  manufactures  about  them, 
except  their  faces. 

Honey w*  But,  however  thefe  faults  may  be  practised 
abroad,  you  don*t  find  them  at  home,  either  with  Mrs. 
Croaker,  Oiivia,  or  Miss  Richland. 

Croak,  The  best  of  them  will  nerer  be  canonized 
for  a  saint  when  she's  dead.  By-the-bye,  my  dear 
friend,,  I  don't  find  this  match  between  Miss  Rich- 
land and  my  son  much  pelish'd,  either  by  one  side  or 
t'other. 
Honei/w.  I  thought  otherwise. 

Croa^.  Ah,  Mr.  Honey  wood,  a  little  of  your  fine 
serious  adyijce  to  the  young  lady  might  go  far :  I  know 
the  has  a  very  exalted  opinion*  of  your  understanding. 

Honeyw*  But  would  not  that  be  usurping  an  authority 
that  more  properly  belongs  to  yourself? 

Croak.  My  dear  friend,  you  k^ow  hvnt  little  of  my 
authority  at  home.  People  think,  indeed,  because  they 
see  me  come  out  in  a  morning  thus,  with  a  pleasant  face^ 
and  to  make  my  friends  merry,  that  all's  well  within. 
But  I  have  cares  that  would  break  an  heart  of  stone- 
My  wife  has  so  encroach'd  upon  every  one  of  my  privi*- 
leges,  that  I'm  now  no  more  than  a  mere  lodger  in  my 
ewn  house. 

HoneyW'  But  a  little  spirit  exerted  on- your  side  might 
perhaps  restore  your  authority. 

Croak,  No,  tho'  I  had  the  spirit  of  a  lion!  I  dorouze 
sometimes.  But  what  theti !  always  hagling  and  hag^ 
Ung.  A  man  is  tired  of  getting  the  better  before  his  wife 
is  tired  of  losing  the  victory. 

Honeifw.  It's  a  melancholy  consideration  indeed,  that 
our  chief  comforts  often  produce  our  greatest  anxieties,- 
and  that  an  increase  of  our  possession^ is  but  an  inlet  to*, 
uew  disquietudes. 
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€ronk.  Ah,  iwy  dirarr  Mmd,  AeiHe  wete  Ae  Tery  irwds 
of  poor  Dick  Doleful  to  me  not  a  week  before  ftemad^ 
awn  J  wrtfa  himself.  Indeed,  Mr.  Honey  wood  ^  I  never 
ntpeyou  but  yoa  put  me  in  rnind^  of  poor**-EWck.  AB 
there  was  merit  neglected  for  you!  and  so  true  a  friend; 
we  loved  each  other  for  thirty  years ;  and  yet  he  never 
adied  me  to  lend  him  a  single  farthing. 

Honeyw,  Pray  what  could  induce  him  to  commit  sod 
anactton  at  lastf? 

Croak.  I  don*t  know,  some  people  wetc  malidoas 
enough  to  say  it  was  keeping  company  with  me ;  be^ 
cause  we  used  fi[>  meet  now  and  then  and  open  ear  hearts 
t*  each  other.  To  be  sure  I  loved  to  hear  him  talk,  and 
he  loired  to  hear  me  talk  ;  poor  dear  Dick  !  He  used  te 
f^y  t\i9i  Croaker  rhimed  to  joker*  ated-  so*  we  nsedto 
laugh — Poor  Dick  !     \_Going  to  cr^j^ 

Honejjzv-  His  fate  aifects  me. 

Croak.  Ay^  hdgifew  sirk  a#  this  miserable  life,  wirere 
w«  do  nothing  but  eat  and  gvow  hungry,  dress  and  nn^ 
dressj  ge*  np'  and  Me  dbww;  while  reason,  thiit  should 
watch  lik«  a  nurse  by  our  side,  fsUls  as  fast  asleep  as 
we  do. 

'  Hoifcf/w^  Trt  say  truth,  if  we  compftpe  that  partof  life 
which'  is  to  come,  by  tha*  w'hich  we  have  past,  ^e  pros* 
pect  is  hideOHSi 

Croak.  Life,  at  the  greatest  and  best,.  Is  but  it  froward 
child,  that  must  be  humoni^  and  coaxed  a  little  till  it 
ftiils  asleep,  and  then  all  the  care  fcjover. 

Honejjw.  Very  true,  Sir,  nothing  can  exceed  the  va- 
nity of  our  existence,  but  the  folly  of  our  pursuits.  We 
wept  when  we  came  into  the  world,  and  every  day  tells 
us  why. 

Croak,  Ah,  my  dear  friend,  it  is  a  perfect  satisfaction 
to  be  miserable  with  you.  My  son  Leontine  sha'n't  lose 
the  benefit  of  such  fine  conversation.  Fll  just  step  home 
for  him,  lam  willing  to  show  him  so  much  seriousness 
in  one  scarce  older  than  himself —  *.  [_Eiit, 


*  In  the  original  Croaker  ita^d,  as  he  gofs  nut,  **  And,  what  if  I 
•'  bring  my  lu>i  Irttf  r  to  the  f»a2e(ie<»r  on  the  increase  and  pr«|[rrfi 
**  ofcarttiquakes  ?  It  vi  ill  amuse  us,  I- promise  ; on.    Ichcre  prove 
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JHhne^.  Poor  Croaker !   Ifi»  sttaatiQii  deserres  the 
vinos t  pity.     I  shall  scarce  recover  my  spirits  these 


**■  hoW'tlielnle«arthqoak«  ii  coming  round  to  pay  as  nnotber  visit 
**  from  L.oii(li>n  tn  Lisibon,  from  L4»bofi(othe  Canary  Islunds,  from  ' 
**  the  Canary  Islands  to  Palaivra,  from  Palmyra  to  CoDsutntioople, 
*'  and  »)  from  C»f»tantinople  bacli  to  London  af;ain.*' 

Tbis  I  have  omitted,  as  it  apfiears  to  me  to  be  much  too  serious 
and awful-a subject  for  general  ridicule  on  the  stage.  Th^e hadbeeo 
several  Earthquakes  previous  tn  the  finit  performance  of  ibis  in  176d» 
**  At  London^  a  siight  sIiocIg  alarmed  the  inbaUtantSy  February  8t 
**  1750 1  and  on  the  8th  of  March  follow in^^  one  very  severe  shoolb 
'^  was  felt  between  five  and  six  In  the  morning,  succeeded  by  a  rum- 
**  bliognobe,  two  fainter  strokes,  and  some  feeble  flashes  of  ligbt- 
*'  Dii^r  aad^iiieufrb-no  considerable  donia^^e  was  done,  nor  any  lives 
**  lost,  the  consternation  was  univer:3n],  especially  amongst  people 
'*  of  rank  and  fortune,  many  of  whom  qattt»d  their  habiletibosi  and 
**  to  avoid  the  fatal  effects  of  a  more  terrible  shock,  predicted  by  a 
**  madman  for  the  8lb  of  April  following,  several  hundreds  paisedT 
**  the  oigkt  of  the  7th  of  April  in  their  carriages,  and  in  tents  ia 
**  Hyde- Park.— A  most  dreadful  one,  November  1, '1755:  Tha 
**  chief  catastrophe  was  at  Lubon,  where  a  general  cooflagratioa 
'^succeeded  the  shocks  whicb  overthreir  the  city»  owing  to  the 
"  great  number  of  lights  burning  at  the  altars  in  tne  churches  and 
**  convents  for  the  festival  of  the  Auto  dtfi^  or  act  of  faitb,  and  to 
**  robbers*  who,  to  pillage  the  city  with  greater  security  during  tba 
**  calamity^  set  fire  to  it  ia  many  parts.  The  English  inhabitants 
**  making  it  a  rate  to  retire  into  the  country  the  day  before  the  cele* 
'*  bratioo  of  tbis  ftstivnl  to  avoid  being  insulted  as  proieslaots,  wene 
**  preserved ;  but  npwardsof  10,000  natives  and  foreigners  lostitbeir 
**  lives.— C(#tm6ra,  Braga  and  SL  Uies  were  nearly  demolished  f 
**  and  at  Faro  3000  inhabitants  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  the  city : 
'*  Nor  was  the  damage  coutined  to  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  fortna 
**  greatest  part  of  Malaga  in  Spain^  an?  of  Fez  in  Morocco^  wera 
**  destroyed  ;  and  near  tiie  latter,  12,000  Arabs  were^swallowed  up 
*^  by  an  opening  of  the  earth  under  their  camp.  In  England  and 
*■  France  it  was  perceptible  by  an  agitation  and  swelling  of  the  rivers 
*'  and  seas.— At  Constantinople,  several  capital  buildings  wera 
*<  thrown  down,^  and  near  900  persons  perished,  in  1766.  Martinioa 
*•  was  almost  destroyed,  and  1600  inhabitants,,  in  1767."  (Morti- 
mer's Student's  Pocket  Dictionary^  Art.  Earthquakes.) 

These  are  awful  visitations  1  And,  though  some  Enthusiasts  might 
be  alarmed  beyond  the  dictates  of  sober  piety,,  and  form  unreason* 
able  and  even  presnmptuout  theories  upon  them,  and  some  attempted 
to  prophesy,  vet  they  are  not  to  be  iriraied  lightly  ;  nor  should  even 
tbe  reverits  at  Enihusiaim  be  ridiculed  in  such  a  manner  as  might  in- 
duce persons  to  think  with  levity  on  the  viMtaiiom  themselves.  Men- 
tion is  twice  made  of  Earthquakes  afterwards,  in  the  ivth  act,  in  tbe 
scene  with  the  incendiary  letter,  both  by  Croaker  and  Mi$s  Kich- 
Ixuid,  but  as  the  same  objection  did  nut  appear  to  hold  against  thoso 
passages,  I  have  suffered  them  to  remain.  In  the  one  an  insensible 
disposition  is  censured,  in  the  other  a  too  fearful  one.  Several  per- 
sons of  sober  piety  published  upon  these  occasious.  On  the  Earth- 
quake  Thursday  March  8,  1750,  Archbishop  SecWet^vVx^uVX.^^Vv^\  ^V 
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three  days*     Sure  to  IWe  upon  such  terras  is  worse  tbaa 
death   itself.      '  And  yet,    when   I  consider   my  owa 

*  situation,    a  broken  fortune,     an  hopeless   passion, 
^  friends  in   distress  ;    the  wish,  but  not  the  power,  tQ 

*  serve  them — [pausing  and  sighing.y 

Enter  Butler, 

Butl,  More  company  below,  Sir;  Mrs.  Croaker  and 
Miss  Richland;  shall  I  shew  them  up?  But  they're 
shewing  up  themselves.  [^ExiL 

Enter  Mrs.  Croaker  and  Miss  Richland* 
Miss  Rich*  You're  always  in  such  spirits. 


8t.  James's,  Weslmlnstcf,  pr^nrhrd  upon  the  subject  on  the  Sondnjr 
foUowin^;  the  Sermon  is  to  be  met  u  {thin  his  Works:  and  the  Bbbup 
l»f  Lniiddti,   Hr.    Sherlork,   published    J   Letter  to  the  -Cfergy  and 
Peopfe  of  fjomhtn  nnd  fVestinin$ter  ;  on  orcnsinn  of  the  late  Earth* 
funkes,     Th>8  is  still  kept  in   print  by  Tlie  So'ci»*ty  for  proroollnc 
ChrJNtinn  Knowledge.     On  that  in  1765,  Bishop  Home  wrote  a  Ser- 
mon whifh  he  iotitled  The  A tmightj^ glorified  in  Judgment,  on  Rev. 
*l.  19,  14.  which  heprenehed  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  on 
Sunday  Feb.  15,  1756.     Also  before  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
the  city  of  Oxford,  and  at  seT^ral  other  places,  on  occasion  of  the 
late  Karthqnakefi  and  Public  Fast :  S«*e  the  list  of  Bp.  IV»  poblica- 
liomat  the  end  of  his  Life  by  .lones.  Bishop  Warbartonalso  preached 
a  Serinon  on  the  subject  on  the  first  public  fast  day  after  the  calainiiy 
at  Lisbon.     In  a  Postsrript  to  one  of  his  Letters  to  Bishop   Hurd 
(L.  XX.  in  the  Vol.  of  his  Letters  pablished  in  1809,)  b  the  f.»llo wing 
unssH^e,  which  will  serve  as  an  excellent  commentary  on  the  sobject. 
•'   Pray  did  you  feel  either  of  these  earthquakes  ?  They  have  made 
•*  Whiston  fen  times  madder  than  ever.     He  went  to  an  alehouse  aC 
•*  Mile-end  in  see  one,    who,  it  was  said,  had  predicted  the  earth- 
**  quakes.    Tlie  man  told  him  it  was  true,  and  that  be  bad  it  from  an 
*•  Angel.     Whiston  rejected  this  MS  apocryphal.     For   be  was   well 
•*  assured  that,  if  the  favour  of  this  secret  was  to  becommnnicated  to 
•*  any  one,  it  would  b^  to  himself.     He  is  so  enraged  at  Middleton, 
**  that  he  has  just  now  quarrelled  downright  with  the  Speaker  for 
'*  bnvingspokea  good  word  for  him  many  3  ears  ago  in  the  affair  of 
•'  the  Mastership  of  the  Charter-house.     The  Speaker  the  other  day 
**  sent  for  him  to  dinner;  he  said  be   would  not  come.     His  Lady 
**  sent ;  he  would  not  come.     She  went  to  him,  and  clambered  up 
^  into  his  garret  to  ask  him  about  the  earthquake  1  He  tuld  her, 
**  Madam,  von  are  a  virtuous  woman,    you  need  not   fear,    none 
*'  but  the  wicked  will  be  destroyed.     You   will  escape.     I  would 
**  not    give    the  same  promise   to   your   husband,"—: — What   wril 
**  this  poor  Nation  come  to  !   In  the  condition  of  troops  between  tw« 
**  fires;  the  madness  of  Irreligioo  and  the  madness. of  Fanatic isoB." 
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Mrs,  Croak •  We  have  just  come,  my  dear  Ilouey- 
wood,  from  the  auction.  There  was  the  old  deaf* 
dowager,  as  usual,  bidding  like  a  fury  against  herself. 
And  then  so  curious  in  antiques  ;  Herself  the  most  ge- 
nuine piece  of  antiquity  in  the  whole  collection. 

Honeyxc.  Excuse  me,  ladies,  if  some  uneasiness  from 
friendship  makes  me  unfit  to  share  iuthis  good  humour  : 
1  know  you'll  pardon  me. 

Mrs.  Croak,  Why  he  seems  as  melancholy  as  if  he  had 
taken  a  dose  of  my.  husband  this  morning.  Well,  if 
Richland  here  can  pardon  you,  I  must. 

Miss  Rich,  You  would  seem  to  iusinuate,  Madam,, 
that  I  have  particular  reasons  for  being  disposed  to  re-  - 
fuse  it. 

Mrs,  Croak,  Whatever  I  insinuate,  my  dear,  don't  be 
so  ready  to  wish  an  explanation. 

Miss  Rich,  I  own  1  should  be  sorry,  Mr.  Honey- 
wood's  long  friendship  and  mine  should  be  misunder- 
stood. 

Iloneijw,  There's  no  answering  for  otiiers,  madam. 
But  I  hope  you'll  never  find  me  presuming  to  offer  more 
than  the  most  delicate  friendship  may  readily  allow. 

Miss  Rich.  And  I  shall  be  prouder  of  such  a  tribute 
from  you  than  the  most  passionate  professions  from 
others. 

Honciji^,  My  own  sentiments,  madam  :  friendship  is  a 
disinterested  commerce  between  equals  ;  love,  an  abject 
iatercourse  between  tyrants  and  slaves. 
'  Miss  Rich,  And,  without  a  compliment,  I  know  none 
more  disinterested'  or  more*  capable  of  friendship  thaa 
Mr.  Honey  wood. 

Mrs,  Croak,  And  indeed  I  know  nobody  that  haS 
more  friends,  at  least  among  the  ladies;  Miss  Fruzz, 
Miss  Odbody  and  Miss  Winterbottom,  praise  him  in  all 
companies.  As  for  Miss  Biddy  Bundle,  she's  his  prog- 
ressed admirer. 

Miss  Rich,  Indeed  !  an  admirer !  I  did  not  know 
Sir,  you  were  such  a  favourite  there.     But  is  she  se* 


*  Oa  ridiculii}^  oaturaJ  in(irmitieB|  See  y«^^«  "^%V^'^ 
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riously   so  handsome?    Is  she  the  mighty  thing  talk'd 
of? 

Honeytd.  The  town  Madam,  seldom  begins  io 
praise  a  lady's  beauty,  till  she's  banning  to  lose  it. 
^Smiling.'] 

Mrs,  Croak,  But  she's  resolved  never  to  lose  it,  it 
seems.  For,  as  her  natural  fa^e  decays,  her  skill  im- 
proves in  making  the  artificial  one.  Well,  nothing 
diverts  me  more  than  owe  of  those  fine  old  dressy 
things,  who  thinks  to  conceal  her  age,  by  every  where 
exposing  her  person  ;  sticking  herself  up  in  the  front  of 
a  side-box  ;  trailing  through  a  minuet  at  Almack's;  and 
then,  in  the  public  gardens;  looking  for  all  the  world 
like  one  of  the  painted  ruins  of  the  place. 

iJow(?j/2o.  Every  age  has  its  admirers,  ladies.  While 
you,  perhaps,  are  trading  among  the  warmer  climates 
of  youth  ;  there  ought  to  be  some  to  carry  on  an  useful 
commerce  in  the  frozen  latitudes  beyond  fifty. 

Miss  Rich.  But  then  the  mortifications  they  must  suffer 
before  they  can  be  fitted  out  for  traffic.  I  have  seen  one 
of  them  fret  a  whole  morning  at  her  hair-dresser,  when 
all  the  fault  washer  face. 

Honeyw.  And  yet,  I'll  engage,  has  carried  that  face  at 
last  to  a  very  good  market.  This  good-natured  town, 
madam,  has  husbands,  like  spectacles,  to  fit  esery  agS 
from  fifteen  to  fourscore. 

Mrs.  Croak.  Well,  you're  a  dear  good-natnr'd  crea* 
ture.  But  you  know  you're  engaged  with  us  this  roorn^ 
Ing  upon  a  strolling  party.  I  want  to  shew  Olivia  the 
town,  and  the  things ;  I  believe  I  shall  have  business  for 
you  for  the  whole  day. 

Honei/io.  I  am  sorry,  madam,  I  have  an  appohitment 
with  Mr.  Croaker,  which  it  is  impossible  to  put  off. 

Mrs.  Croak.  What !  with  my  husband  !  Then  I'm  re^ 
solved  to  take  no  refusal.  Nay,  I  protest  yen  most. 
You  know  I  never  laugh  so  much  as  with  you. 

Honeyw.  Why,  if  I  must,  I  must.  I  protest  you 
fiaveput  me  into  such  spirits.  Well,  do  you  find  jest, 
and  I'll  find  taugh,  P  promiseyon.  '  We'll  watt  ior  the 
/  cimrioi  in  the  Heist  room.*  [Exeunt. 
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Enter  Leontine  and  Olivia. 

Leant.  *  There  they  go,  thoughtless  and  happy ;' 
My  dearest  Olivia,  what  would  I  give  to  see  you  capa- 
ble of  sharing  in  their  amusements,  and  as  cheerful  as 
they  are? 

Oliv.  How,  my  Leontlne,  how  can  I  be  cheerful, 
when  I  have  done  that  for  which  my  heart  condemns  me ; 
in  suffering  myself  to  be  brought  under  your  father's  roof 
as  his  daughter  and  your  sister  ? 

Leant.  My  love,  th^  conduct  of  a  mercenary  guar- 
dian, whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  your  fortune  as  a  prey  for 
himself,  justified  your  quitting  Paris  rather  than  Immure 
yourself  in  a  convent  for  life,  as  he  wished  you  should. 
And  the  worthlessness  of  his  character  justified  your 
trusting  yourself  to  me,  without  waiting  for  such  a  com- 
panion as  might  hare  been  wished;  when  the  inquiry  for 
such  a  one  might  have  given  advantage  to  your  guardian, 
and  fited  your  fate  by  an  untimely  discovery,  ^ou  have 
confided  in  my  honour,  which  shall  not  disappoint  you  ; 
and  taken  refuge  in  my  father^s  house,  the  only  one  ia 
which  you  could  remain  without  censure. 

Oliv.  But  consider,  Jjeontine,  your  disobedience  and 
my  indiscretion  :  your  being  sent  to  France  to  bring 
home  a  sister ;  and,  instead  of  a  sister,  bringing  home — 

Leant.  One  dearer  than  a  sister.  One  that  I  am  coti- 
Tinced  will  be  equally  dear  to  the  rest  of  the  family, 
when  she  comes  to  be  known. 

OHv.  And  she.shall  be  known.  Be  the  pain  of  disco- 
vering myself,  or  tl»e  consequence  of  it  what  it  will,  I 
am  determined  not  to  persevere  in  this  deceit, — ^this  string 
of  falsehoods,  by  which  I  pass  for  what  I  am  not.  Your 
parents  think  you  brought  me  from  your  aunt  and  mine 
at  Lyons ;  they  treat  me  as  their  daughter  who  has  lived 
there  from  her  childhood :  iind,  in  short,  I  am  living 
upon  deceit ;  and  enjoying  every  comfort  except  a  good 
conscience.  But  this  is  above  all ;  and  I  am  determined 
to  part  with  all  for  it. 

Leant.  Wretch  that  I  am  !  To  bethe  cause  of  this  un- 
happiness ;  and  by  the  means  which  1  fi0Lwd^^LN^o^i^^^s^^ 
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and  me  to  the  height  of  .our  wishes  I  And  my  father 
uires  me,  an  hour  hence,  to  accompany  him  to  Miss 
hiand  ;  insisting  upon  my  making  her  an  offer  of  my 
rt  and  fortune. 

}liv.  Your  heart  and  fortune! 

Leont.  Don't  be  alarm'd,  my  dearest.  Can  Olivta 
ik  so  meanly  of  my  honour,  or  my  love,  as  to  sup- 
le  I  could  ever  liope  for  happiness  from  any  but  her  ? 
,  my  Olivia,  neither  the  force,  nor,  permit  me  to  add, 

delicacy  of  my  passion,  leave  any  room  to  suspect 
.  1  must  accompany  my  father,  and  be  ready  to  seize 
)vy  advantage  toW;ards  my  deliverance.  1  am  con- 
iccd  Miss  Uichland  would  refuse  me;  as  I  am  con- 
ent,  that,  without  her  knowing  it,  her  affections  are 
ed  upon  Mr.  Honey  wood. 

Oliv,  Mr.  Honey  wood!  You'll  excuse  my  appre- 
[isions;  but,  when  your  merits  come  to  be  put  in  the 
iance — 

Leont.  You  view  them  with  too  much  partiality.  But 
{  father  may  perhaps  be  made  sensible  of  Miss  Rich- 
id's  aversion  to  me ;  and,  then,  I  may  have  his  con- 
it  to  chuse  for  myself. 

Olh\  You  fill  me  with  fears.  This  is  folly,  perhaps  : 
illow  it ;  but  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  merit,  which 
s  made  an  impression  on  one's  own  heart,  may  be  pow- 
ful  over  that  of  another. 

Leont,  Don't,  my  life's  treasure,  don't  let  us  make 
aginary  evils,  when  you  know  we  ha.ve  so  many  real 
les  to  encounter. 

Enter  Croaker. 

Croak,  Where  have  you  been,  boy  1 1  have  been  seek- 
g  you.  My  friend  Honeywood  here  has  been  saying 
ch  comfortable  things.  Ah  !  he's  an  example  indeed, 
'^here  is  he  ?  I  left  him  here. 

Leont.  Sir,  I  believe  you  may  see  him,  and  hear  him 

p  in  the  next  room  :  he's  preparing  to  go  out  with  the 

dies.  \_A  loud  laugh  behind  the  scenesJ\ 

Croak.  Where  am  I  ?  can  I  believe  my  eyes  or  my 

TS  .M'm  struck  dumb  with  his  vivacity,  and  stunn'd 
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with  the  loudness  of  hrs  laugh.  Was  there  erer  such  a 
transformation  !  [^  laugh  again  behind  the  scenes^ 
Croaker  mimics  it,']  Ha  I  ha !  ha  !  there  it  goes  :  what 
bellowing  balderdash  !  yet  I  could  expect  nothing  less^ 
when  my  precious  wife  was  of  the  party.  I  verily  be- 
lieve  she  could  spread  an  horse-laugh  thro'  the  taber« 
uacle. 

JLeont.  Since  you  find  so  many  objections  to  a  wife, 
Sir,  how  can  you  be  so  earnest  in  recommending  one  to 
me?. 

Croah.  I  have  told  you,  and  tell  you  again,  boy,  that 
Miss  Richland^s  fortune  must  not  go  out  of  the  family.; 
one  may  find  comfort  in  the  money,  whatever  one  does 
in  the  wife. 

Lcont.  But,  Sir,  tho'  in  compliance  with  your  dqsire^ 
I  should  be  ready  to  marry  her ;  it  may  be  possible,  she 
has  no  inclination  to  me. 

Croak,  I'll  tell  you  once  for  all  how  it  stands.  A 
good  part  of  Miss  Richland's  large  fortune  consists  in  a- 
claim  upon  government,  which  my  good  .friend,  Mr. 
Lofty,  assures  me  the  treasury  will  allow.  One  half  of 
it  she  is  to  forfeit,  by  her  father's  will,  in  case  she  re- 
fuses to  marry  you.  So,  if  she  rejects  you,  we  seize 
half  her  fortune ;  if  she  accepts  you,  we  seize  the  whole, 
and  a  fine  girl  into  the  bargain. 

Leont  But,  i5ir,.if  you  will  but  listen  to  reason 

Croak.  Come,  then,  produce  your  reasons,  I  tell  yo»u 
I'm  fixed,  determined,  so  now  produce  your  reasons. 
When  I'm  determin'd,  I  always  listen  to  reason,  because 
it  can  then  do  no  harm. 

Leont.  You  have  alledged  that  a  mutual  choice  was 
the  first  requisite  in  matrimonial  happiness. 

Croak.  Well,  and  you  have  both  of  you  a  mutual 
choice.  She  has  her  choice — to  marry  you  or  lose  half 
her  fortune;  and  you  have  your  choice— r-to  marry  her, 
or  pack  out  of  doors  without  any  fortune  at  all, 

,Leont.  An  only  son,  Sir,  might  expect  more  indul- 
gence. 

Croak.  Well  Sir,  if  you  are  my  only  son,  I  am. your 
only  father ;  besides,  have  not  I  an  onVy  d^\x^\fe\  V^i^^ 
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&t  nerer  disobliged  me  in  her  life,  who  has  as  good  a 
jht  as  you  ?     He's  a  sad  dog,   L»vy,  my   dear,  and 
ould  take  all  from  you.     But  he  sha'nt,  I  tell  you  he 
a'n't,  for  you  shall  haye  your  share. 
Oiiv,  Dear  Sir,  I  scarcely  know  how  to  answer  you. 

E>  him,  I  am  sure,  I  wish  well :  and — for  mysel£ 

►u  know  ■ 

Croak.  Well,  well,  its  a  good  child,  so  say  no  more, 
it  come  with  me,  and  we  shall  see  something  that  will 
Fe  us  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  I  promise  you;  old 
Dggins,  the  curry-comb-maker,  lying  in  state.  He 
IS  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  and  these  are  friendly 
ings  we  ought  tp  do  for  each  other.  \_ExeunU 


ACT  II. 

SCENE,     Croaker's  House. 

Enter  Miss  Richland  and  Garnet. 

Miss  Rich.  Olivia  not  his  sister?  Olivia  not  Leontine's 

ter  ?  you  amaze  me  ! 

Garn.  No  more  his  sister  than  I  am  ;  I  had  it  all  from 

i  owtt^senrant ;  I  can  get  any  thing  from  that  quarter. 

Miss  Rich.  But  hdw  ?     Tell  me  again.  Garnet. 

Garn.  Why,  madam,  as  I  told  you  before,  instead  of 

ing  to  Lyons  to  bring  home  his  sister,  who  has  been 

5re  with  Iter  aunt  these  ten  years ;  he  never  went  fur- 

^r  than  Paris ;  there  he  saw  and  fell  in  love  with  this 

ung  lady !  by  the  bye,  of  a  prodigious  family. 

Miss  Richy  And  brought  her  home  to  my  guardian,  as 

\  daughter  r 

Garn.  Yes,  and  daughter  she  will  be.     If  he  don^t 

Dsent  to  their  marriage,  tiiey  talk  of  trying  what  a  trip 

Scotland  can  do. 

Miss  Rich.   Well,  I  own  they  have  deceived  me — 

id^  demurely  as  Olivia  carried  it  too  l-^ Would  you 
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believe  it.  Garnet,  I  told  her  all  my  secrets ;  and  yet  ttie 
sly  cheat  concealed  all  this  from  me  ? 

Gam.  And,  upon  my  word,  madam,  I  don't  much 
blame  l^^r;  she  was  loath  to  trust  one  with  her  secrets^ 
that  was  so  rery  bad  at  keeping  her  own. 

Miss  Rich,  But,  to  add  to  their  deceit,  the  young 
gentleman,  it  seems,  pretends  to  make  me  serious  pro- 
posals. My  guardian  and  he  are  to  be  here  presently, 
to  open  the  afl'air  in  form.  You  know  I  am  to  lose  half 
my  fortune  if  I  refuse  him. 

Gam,  Yet,  what  can  you  do  ?  Yot  being,  as  yott 
are,  in  love  with  Mr.  Honeywood,  madam — 

Miss  Rick,  How !  what  do  you  mean  ?  In  Ime  with 
Mr.  Honeywood  !  Is  this  to  provoke  me  ? 

Gam,  That  is,  madam,  in  friendship  with  him ;  I 
meant  nothing  more  than  friendship,  nothing  more. 

Miss  Rich,  Well,  no  more  of  this !  as  to  my  guardian, 
and  his  son,  they  shall  find  me  prepared  to  receive  them ; 
I  will  not  be  too  forward  to  refuse  the  proposal ;  but 
suffer  .the  young  man's  professions  to  plunge  him  into  a 
difficulty :  and  they  must  find  what  means  they  can  to 
drag  him  out  of  it,  and  so  take  the  refusal  upon  them- 
selves, y.-" 

Gam.  Delicious  !  ana  that  wHl  secure  your  whole 
fortune  to  yourself.  Well,  who  could  have  thought  so 
innocent  a  face  could  cover  so  much  'cuteness! 

Miss  Rich,  Why,  girl,  I  only  oppose  my  prudence  to 
their  cunning. 

Gam,  And  you're  likely  not  long  to  want  employ- 
ment, for  here  they  come,  and  in  close  conference. 

Enter  Croaker  and  'Leontine, 

Leon,  Excuse  me,  Sir,  if  I  seem  to  hesitate  upon  the 
peint  of  putting  the  lady  9o  important  a  question.  ,  . 
'  Choak,  My  good  Sir,  moderate  your  fear sf;  you're  so 
Tery  ^y,  that  one  would  think  you  had  changed  setes. 
I  tell  vou  we  must  have  the  half  or  the  whole.  Come, 
let  me  see  with  what  spirit  you  begin  ?  Well,  why  don't 
you?  Ehr  What?  Well,  then — 1  must,  itseem« — M\«.% 
RicMand^  my  Aear^  I  helkre  you  gue^  at  OTBtYX^^^aR.^^"^ 
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an  affair  which  mj  son  here  comes  to  open,  that  nearly 
concerns  your  happiness.    ' 

Miss  Rich,  Sir,    I  should  be  ungrateful  not  to  be 
pleased  with  any  thing  that  comes  recommended  by  you. 

Croak',  How,  boy^  could  you  desire  a  finer  opening  2 
Why  don't  you  begin,  I  say  ?  [7\?  Leon.] 

Leon,  'Tis  true,  madam,  my  father,  madam,  has  some 
intentions — hem— -of  expiainiug  an  alfair — which — him- 
self— can  best  explain,  madam. 

Croak.  Yes,  my  dear;  it  comes  entirely  from  my 
son ;  it's  all  a  request  of  his  own,  madam.  And  I  will 
permit  him  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

Leon,  The  whole  afiair  is  only  this,  madam  ;  my  fa- 
ther has  a  proposal  to  make,,  which  he  insists  none  but 
himself  shall  deliver. 

Croak.  My  mind  misgives  me,  the  fellow  will  never 
be  brought  on.  [.Aside,]  In  short,  madam,  you  see  be- 
fore you  one  that  loves  you ;  one  whose  whole  happiness 
is  all  in  you. 

Miss  Rich*  I  never  had  any  doubts  of  your  regard, 
Sir  ;  and  I  hope  you  can  have  none  of  my  duty. 

Croak,  That's  not  the  thing,  my  little  sweeting ;  my 
love !  No,  no,  another  guess  lover  than  1 ;  there  he 
stands,  madam ;  his  very  looks  declare  the  force  of  his 
passion — Call  up  a  look,  you  dog — But  then,  had  you 
seen  him,  as  I  hav€,  weeping,  '  speaking  soliloquies 
'  and  blank  verse,'  sometinaes  melancholy,  and  some- 
times absent — 

Miss  Rich*  I  fear.  Sir  he's  absent  now ;  or  such  a 
declaration  would  have  come  i^st  properly  from  himself. 

'  Croak.  Himself!  madam!  he  would  die  before  he 
^  could  make  such  a  confession;  and  if  he  had  not  a 
'  channel  for  his  passion  thro'  me,^it  would  ere  now 
'  have  drowned  his  understanding.' 

'  Miss  Rich,"*  I  must  grant.  Sir,  there  are  attractions 
in  modest  diffidence,  above  the  force  of  wor<Js.  A  silent 
address  is  the  genuine  eloquence  of  sincerity ^J, 

Croak,  Madam,  he  has  forgot  to  speak  any.  other 
language ;  silence  is  become  his  mother  tongue. 

Miss  Rich*  And  it  must  be  confessed,  Sir,  it  speaks 
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Tery  powerfully  in  his  favour.  And  yetj  I  shall  l)e 
thought  too  forward  in  making  such  a  confession ;  sha^n't 
Ij  Mr.  Leontine? 

Leon.  Confusion!  my  reserye  willundo  me.  But  if 
modesty  attracts  her,  impudence  may  disgust  her.  I'll 
try.  \_Asid€.~\  Don't  imagine  from  my  silence,  madam, 
that  I  want  a  due  sense  of  the  honour  and  happiness  in-  ^ 
tended  me.  My  father,  madam,  tells  me,  your  humble 
servant  is  not  totally  indifterent  to  you.  And  when  we 
come  together,  shall  we  not  be  the  happiest  couple  io  all 
St.  James's? 

Miss  Rich.  If  I  could  flatter  myself,  you  thought  as 
yon  speak,  Sir— * 

Leont.  Ask  the  brave  if  they  desire  glory;  ask 
cowards  if  they  covet  safety 

Croak.  Well,  well,  no  more  qiiestions  about  it. 

Leont.  Ask  the  sick  if  they  long  for  health,  ask  misers 
if  they  love  money,  ask— 

Croak.  Ask  a  fool  if  he  can  talk  nonsense  !  What's 
come  over  the  boy  ?  What  signifies  asking,  when  there's 
not  a  soul  to  give  you  an  answer  ?  If  you  would  ask 
to  the  purpose,  ask  this  lady's  consent  to  make  you 
happy. 

Miss  Rich.  Why,  indeed.  Sir,  his  uncommon  ardour 
almost  compels  me,  forces  me,  to  comply* 

Leant.  Confusion  !  [^Aside."]  Madara,  you  talk'd  of 
force.  There  is  nothing  I  would  avoid  so  much  as  com- 
pulsion ill  a  thing  of  this  kind.  No,  madam,  I  will 
still  be  generous,  and  leave  you  at  liberty  to  re^e. 

Croak.  But  I  tell  you.  Sir,  the  lady  is  not  at  liberty. 
It's  a  match.  You  see  she  says  nothing.  Silence  gives 
consent. 

Leont.  But,  Sir,  she  talk'd  of  force.  Consider,  Sir^ 
the  cruelty  of  constraining  her  inclinations. 

Croak.  But,  I  say  thei:e's  no  cruelty.  Don't  you 
know,  blockhead,  that  girls  have  always  a  roundabout 
way  of  saying  yes  before  company  ?  So  get  you  both 
gone  together  into  the  next  room,  that  nobody  may  in*, 
terrupt  the  tender  explanation.  Get  you  gone,  I  say  ; 
I'll  not  hear  a  word. 
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Le&nf.  But,  Sir,  I  mast  beg  leare  to  insist — 

Croak.  Get  off,  you  puppy,  or  1*11  beg  leare  to -. 

Stupid  whelp ! 

[^Exeunt  Miss  Rich,  and  Leont 

Enter  Mrs.  Croaker.. 

Mrs.  Croak.  Mr.  Croaker,  I  bring  you  sometiiing, 
my  dear,  that  I  beliere  .will  make  you  smile. 

CroaJc.  V\\  hold  you  a  guinea  of  that,  my  dear. 

Mrs.  Croak.  A  letter;  and,  as  I  knew  the  hand,  I 
Tentured  to  open  it. 

Croak.  And  bow  can  you  expect  your  breaking  open 
my  letters  should  give  me  pleasure  ? 

Mrs.  Croak.  Pho !  its  from  yoijr  sister  at  Lyons,  and 
contains  good  news :  read  ft. 

Croak.  *  What  a  Frenchified  cover  is  here  I'  That 
sister  of  mine,  has  some  good  qualities,  but  I  could  never 
teach  her  to  fold  a  letter. 

Mrs,  Croak.  Fold  a  fiddlestick.  Read  what  it  contains. 

Croak.  (Readlag). 
Dear  Nick^ 

An  English  gentleman^  of  large  fortune^  has  for  some 
time  made  private  tho*  honourable  proposals  to  ^eur 
daughter  (Hivia.  Thetf  love  each  other  tenderly ^  and  I 
find  she  has  consetitedy  without  letting  any  of  the  family 
knowy  to  crown  his  addresses.  A^  such  good  offers 
'doh*t  come  every  day^  your  own  good  sense^  his  large 
fortune^  and  family  considerations^  will  induce  you  to 
forgive  her.     Yours^  every  Rachel  Croaker. 

yij  daughter,  Olivia,  privately  contracted  to  a  man  of 
large  fortune !  This  is  good  news  indeed.  My  heart  never 
foretold  me  of  this.  And  yet,  how  slily  the  little  bag- 
gage has  carried  it  since  she  came  home.  Not  a  word 
en't  to  the  old  ones  for  the  world.  Yet,  I  thought  I 
saw  something  she  wanted  to  conceal. 

Mrs.  Croak.  Well,  if  they  have  concealed  their  amour, 
they  sha'n't  conceal  their  wedding ;  that  shall  be  public, 
I'm  resolved. 

Croak.  I  tell*  thee,  woman,  the  wedding  is  the  least 
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pert  cf  tbe  cetemony;  I  cttn*  never  get  thik  woman  to 
tliMik^  of  tbe  more  serious  part  c4  the  nuptial  engagement. 

Mrs.  Croak.  What,  would  you  have  me  think  of  thefr 
foneral  ?  Baft,  come,  teH  me,  my  dear,  don't  you  owe 
more  io  me  than  you  care  to  confess  ?  Would  you  have 
ever  been  known  io  Mr.  Lofty^  who  has  undertaken 
Miss  Richland*s  claim  at  the  Treasury,  but  for  me  I 
Who  was  it  first  made  him  an  acquaintance  at  Lady 
Shabbareon's  route?  Who  got  him  to-  promise  us  his 
interest?  I^  not  he  &  court  favourite,  one  that  can  do 
what  he  pleases  with-  those  that  do  what  they  please  ? 
Isn^t  he  aw  a'equaintance  that. all  your  groaning' and  la- 
menta^ons  coold  never  have  got  us  ? 

Croak.  He  is  a  man  of  importance,  I  grant  you^  And 
jet^  what  amazes  me  rs,  that  whtle  he'  is  giving  away 
places  to- ail  the  world,-  he  can't  gei  one  for  himself. 

Mrs.  Croak.  That,  perhaps,  may  be  owing-  to  his 
nicety.     Great  men  are  not  easily  satisfied. 

Enter  French  Servant. 

Serv.  An  expressefrom  Monsieur  Lofty.  He  vil  bo 
▼ait  upon  your  honours  instamraent.  He  be  only  ^iog 
four  five  instruction,  read  two  ttee  memorial,  call  upon 
von  ambassttdeuT.  He  vii  be  vict  you  in  ron  tree  minutes. 

Mrs.  Croak:  You  see  now,  my  dear.  What  an  ex- 
tensive departmerft !^ Well,  friend, let yourniaster know, 
thai  we  are  extremely  honoured  by  this  honour.  Was 
there  any  thing  ever  in  a  higher  style  of  breeding !  All 
messages  among  the  great  are  now  done  by  express. 

Croak.  To  be  sure,  no  man  does  little  things  with 
more  solemnity,  or  claims  more  respect  than  he.  But 
he's  in  the  right  on't.  In  our  bad  world,  respect  is 
given,  where  respect  is  claim'd. 

Mrs.  Croak.  Never  mind  the  world,  my  dear ;  fou 
were  never  in  a  pleasanter  place  in  your  life.  Let  ns 
now  think  of  receiving  him  with  projjer  respect  [a  loud 
rappnj  at  the  door.']  and  there  be  is  by  the  thundering 
rap. 

Croak.  Ay,  verily,  there  he  is;  as  close  upon  th^ 
heels  of  his  own  express,  as  an  indorsemeixt  \r^o^  'CftA 
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back  of  a  bill.  Well,  I'll  leare  you  to  receive  bnn, 
whilst  I  go  to  chide  mj  little  Olivia  for  intending  to  steal 
a  marriage  without  mine  or  her  aunt^s  consent.  '  I  must 
^  seem  to  be  angry,  or  she  too  may  begin  to  despisf  my 
«  authority.'.  lExit. 

Enter  Lofty^  speaking  to  his  servant. 

Lofti^*  And,  if  the  Venetian  Ambassador,  or  that 
teazing  creature  the  Marquis,  should  call,  I'm  not  at 
home.  V\\  be  pack-horse  to  none  of  them.  My  dear 
madam,  I  have  just  snatched  a  moment — And,  if  th9 
expresses  to  hb  Grace  be  ready,  let  them  be  sent  off; 
they're  of  importance.  Madam,  I  ask  a  thousand 
pardons. 

Mrs,  Croak,  Sir,  this,  honour 

Loftif,  And,  Dubardieu  !  if  the  person  calls  about 
the  commission,  let  him  know  that  it  is  made  out.  As 
for  Lord  Cumbercourt's  btale  request,  it  can  keep  cold^ 
you  understand  me.  Madam,  I  ask  ten  thousand 
pardons. 

Mrs,  Croak.  Sir,  this  honour-^ 

LofiTf.  And,  Dubardieu !  If  the  man  comes  from 
the  Cornish  borough,  you  must  do  him ;  yOu  must  do 
bim,  I  say.  Madam,  1  ask  ten  thousand  pardons.  And^ 
if  the  Russian — Ambassador  calls :  but  he  will  scarce 
call  to-day,  I  believe.  And  now,  madam,  I  have  just 
got  time  to  express  my  happiness  in  having  the  honour 
of  being  permitted  to  profess  myself  your  most  obe- 
dient humble  servant. 

Mrs,  Cranky  Sir,  the  happiness  and  honour  are  all 
mine ;  and  yei^  I'm  only  robbing  the  public  while  I  de- 
tain you. 

Lofty,  A  rush  for  the  public,  madam  !  when  the  fair 
are  to  be  attended.  Ah,  could  all  ray  hours  be  so 
charmingly  devoted  I  Sincerely,  don't  you  pity  us  poor 
creatures  in  affairs  ?  Thus  it  is,  eternally  solicited  for 
places  here,  teized  for  pensions  there,  and  courted  every 
where !     I  know  you  pity  me.     Yes,  I  see  you  do. 

Mrs,  Croak,  Excuse  me.  Sir.  ''  ToUs  of  empires 
pleasures  are,''  as  Waller  says. 
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Lofty,  Waller,  Waller ;  is  he  of  the  House  ? 
Mrs.  Croak,  The  modern  poet  of  that  name,  Sir. 
Loflif,  Oh,  a  modern  I  We  men  of  business  despise 
the  moderns  ;  and,  as  for  the  ancients,  we  have  no  time 
to  read  them.  Poetry  is  a  pretty  thing  enough  for  our 
wives  and  daughters  ;  but  not  for  us.  Why  now,  here 
I  stand  that  know  nothing  of  books.  I  say,  madam,  I 
know^'^nothing  of  books;  and  yet,  I  believe,  upon  a 
land-carriage  fishery,  a  stamp  act,  or  a  jaghire,  I  can 
talk  my  two  hours  without  feeling  the  want  of  them. 

Mrs,  Croak,  The  world  is  no  stranger  to  Mr.  Lofty 's 
eminence  in  every  capacity. 

Loftif,  I  do  protest,  madam,  you  make  me  blush. 
I'm  nothing,  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world  ;  a  mere  ob- 
scure gentleman.  To  be  sure,  indeed,  one  or  two  of 
the  present  ministers  are  pleased  to  represent  me  as  a 
formidable  man.  I  know  they  are  pleased  t(i  be-spatter 
me  at  all  their  little  dirty  levees.  Yet  now,  believe  me, 
I  wonder  what  they  see  in  me  to  treat  me  so  !  Measures, 
not  men,  have  always  been  my  mark ;  and  as  I  am  aa 
honourable  man,  my  resentment  has  never  done  the 
men,  us  mere  men,  any  manner  of  harm — That  is  as 
mere  men. 

Mrs.  Croak,  What  importance,  and  yet  what  mo-* 
desty  ! 

Lofty,  Oh,  if  you  talk  of  modesty,  madam !  There 
I  own,  I'm  accessible  to  praise.  Modesty  is  my  foible : 
It  was  so,  the  Duke  of  Brentford  used  to  say  of  me,  I 
love  Jack  Lofty,  he  used  to  say:  no  man  has  a  finer 
kfiowledge  of  things  ;  quite  a  man  of  information ;  and 
when  he  speaks  upon  his  legs,  he's  what  I  call  prodi. 
gious,  he  scouts  them  ;  and  yet  all  men  havethek  faults  ; 
too  much  modesty  is  his,  says  his  Grace. 

Mrs,  Croak,  And  yet,  I  dare  say,  you  don't  want 
assurance  when  you  come  to  solicit  for  your  friends. 

Lofty.  O,  there  Indeed  I'm  in  bronze.  Apropos,  I 
bare  just  been  mentioning  Miss  Richland's  case  to  a  cer* 
tain  personage ;  we  must  name  no  names.  When  I  ask, 
I  am  not  to  be  put  ofi^,  madam.  No,  no,  I  take  my 
friend  by  the  button.    A  fine  girl,  8\t  •,  ^tc»X.  \vvs?Cv5»^\». 
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her  case.  A  friend  of  mine.  Borough  interest.  Busi- 
ness must  be  done,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  say,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, her  business  must  be  done,  Sir.  That'^s  mf  ^wuiy, 
madam. 

Mrs.  Croak.  What !  you  «aid  all  this  to  ithe  Seciretary 
of  State,  did  you? 

Lofty.  I  did  not  say  the  Secretary,  did  I?  Well  Uis 
unlucl^y,  but  since  youha^e  found  me  out  I  will  not  deny 
it.     It  was  to  the  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Croak.  This  was  going  to  the  fountain  head  at 
once,  not  applying  to  the  understrappers,  as  Mr.  Hoaey- 
wood  would  ha?e  had  us. 

Lefty.  Hon^wood !  he  |  he !  He  was^  indeed,  a  fine 
solicitor.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  what  has  ju^t  hap- 
'pened  to  him  ? 

Mts.  Croak.  Poor  dear  man  !  no  accident,  I  hope  ? 

Lofty.  Undone,  madam,  that*s  all.  His  creditors 
have  t^en  him  into  custody.  A  prisoner  in  his  own 
house. 

Mr^.  Croak.  A  prisoner  \vl  his  own  house  I  How! 
At  this  very  time  \     Vm  quite  unhappy  for  him. 

Lofty.  Why,  so  am  I.  The  man,  to  be  «uve,  was 
immensely  good-natured.  But,  then,  I  could  .iie?er  find 
that  he  had  any  thing  in  him. 

Mrs.  Croak.  His  manner,  to  be  sure,  was  excessively 
harmless ;  «ome,  ia^ed,  thought  it  «  littk  dull.  For 
my  parrt,  I  always  concealed  my  opinion. 

Lofty.  It  ican't  he  concealed,  madam ;  ihe  man  was 
dull.  A  poor  Jmpracticabie  creature  !  I  >tried  once  or 
twice  to  know  if  he  was  fit  for  business ;  ^ut  he  ^  had 
^  scarce  <  talents  ^o  be  groom*porter  to  an  orange-barlow^' 
Has  dul)  as  Sir  JefTery  Stammer  upon  a  voad«aot. 

Mrs.  Croak.  How  differently  does  Miss  {Uchland 
tbiuk  of  him !  For,  1  believe,  with  all  his  faults,  she 
loves  him. 

Lofty,  lioveshim  !  Does  she?  you-ahouldtcure  h^rof 
that  by. all  means.  Let  me  isee,  what  if  «he  were  sesit 
to  him  this  instant,  in  his  present  doleful  situation  ?  De- 
pend upon  it,  that  work«  her  cure.  Distress jis  a  peiieot 
aiUidote  te  love.    Suppose  we  join  her  in  the  next  reoffl:? 
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Miss  RichlaQd  is  a  fine  girl,  and  has  a  fine  fortune- 
two  very  fine  things — ^and  must  not  be  thrown  away. 

Mrs.  Croak*  Sir,  I'll  wait  upon  you. 

Lofty,  Upon  my  honour,  madam,  I  have  a  regard 
for  Miss  Richland;  and  rather  than  she  should  be 
thrown  away,  I  should,  think  it  no  indignity  to  marry 
her  myself.  [ExtutU. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Leontine. 

Leon,  And  yet,  trust  me,  Oli?ia,  I  had  eyery  reason 
to  expect  Miss  Richland's  refusal,  as  I  did  every  thing 
in  my  power  to  deserve  it.     Her  indelicacy  surprizes  me. 

Oliv.  Sure,  I^eontine,  there's  nothing  so  indelicate  in 
being  sensible  of  your  merit.  If  so,  I  fear  I  shall  be 
the  moit  guilty  thing  alive.* 

Leont,  But  you -mistake,  my  dear.  The  same  atten- 
tion I  used  to  advance  my  merit  with  you,  I  ^practised  to 
lessen  it  with  her.     What  more  could  I  do  ? 

Oliv,  I^t  us  now  rather  consider  what  is  to  be  done. 
We  have  both  dissembled  too  long — I  have  always  been 
ashamed — \M  us  castaway  jdeceit;  and  boldly  trust  the 
consequences. 

IdConi.  Tho'  our  friends  should  totally  forsake  us, 
Olivia,  we  can  draw  upon  content  for  the  deficiences  of 
fortune. 

^liv.  Well,  any  thing  is  better  .than  living  on  in  deceit 
and  hypocrisy.  I  may  be  the  favourite  of  yonr  father,  -it 
Is  true ;  but  can  it  ever  be  thought,  tliat  his  present 
kindness  to  a  supposed  child,  will  continue  to  a  known 
deceiver? 

Leoni,  I  have  many  teasons  to  believe  it  will.  As 
'Lis  attachments  are  but  few,  they  are  lasting.  'And  I 
Jiave  sounded  him  already  at  a  distance,  and  find  all  his 
•aofrwers  exactly  to  our  wish.  Nay,  by  an  expression  or 
two  that  dropped  from  him,  I  am  induced  to  think  he 
fcaows  of  this  affair. 


.(( 


if  it' be  a  8io  to  covet  booour. 


"  I  am  the  most  •ffendlog  soul  alive.' 

Henry  V,  i^»  \^,  .%%TW 
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Oliv.  Indeed!  but  that  would  be  an  happioess  too 
great  to  be  expected. 

Leont,  However  it  be,  I'm  certain  you  have  power 
over  him  ;  and  am  persuaded,  if  you  informed  him  of  our 
situation,  that  he  would  be  disposed  to  pardon  it. 

Oliv.  You  had  equal  expectations,  Leontine,  from 
your  last  scheme  with  Miss  Richland,  which  you  find 
has  succeeded  most  wretchedly. 

Leont,  And  that's  the  best  reason  for  trying  another. 

Oliv.  If  it  must  be  so,  I  submit. 

Leont,  As  we  could  wish,  becomes  this  way.  Now, 
my  dearest  Olivia,  be  resolute.  I'll  just  retire  into  the 
next  room,  ready  on  call  to  share  your  danger,  or  con- 
firm your  victory.  \^Exit* 

Enter  Choaker, 

Croak,  Yes,  I  must  forgive  her ;  and  yet  not  too  easi- 
ly, neither.  It  will  be  proper  to  keep  up  the  decorums 
of  resentment  a  little,  if  it  be  only  to  impress  her  w  ith 
an  idea  of  my  authority.  [jiside, 

Oliv.  How  I  tremble  to  approach  him  !  \^Aside, 

—Might  I  presume.  Sir — If  I  interrupt  you — 

Croak.  No,  child,  where  I  have  an  affection,  it  is 
not  a  little  thing  can  interrupt  me.  Affection  gets  over 
little  things. 

Oliv,  Sir,  you*re  too  kind,  I'm  sensible  how  ill  I 
deserve  this  partiality.  Yet  my  heart  tells  me  I  would 
do  a  great  deal  to  gain  it. 

Croak,  And  you  have  but  too  well  succeeded,  you 
little  hussey,  you.  With  those  endearing  ways  of  yours, 
I  verily  believe,  I  could  be  brought  to  forgive  any  thing, 
unless  it  were  a  very  great  ofience  indeed. 

Oliv.  But  mine  is  such  an  offence — When  you  know 
my  guilt — Yes,  you  shall  know  it,  tho'  I  feel  the  greatest 
pain  in  the  confession. 

Croak,  Why,  then,  if  it  be  so  yery  great  a  pain,  you 
jnay  spare  yourself  the  trouble,  for  I  know  every  sylla- 
ble ot  the  matter  before  you  begin. 

Oliv.  Indeed  !  then  I  am  undone. 

Croak,  Ay,  miss,  you  wanted  to  steal  a  match,  with^ 
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out  letting  me  know  it,  did'you  !  but  I'm  not  worth  be- 
ing consalted,  I  suppose,  when  there's  to  be  a  marriage 
in  my  own  family.  No,  I'm  to  haTe  no  hand  in  the  dis- 
posal of  my  own  children.  No^  I'm  nobody.  I'm  to 
be  a  mere  article  of  family  lumber;  a  piece  of  crack'd 
china  to  be  stuck  up  in  a  corner. 

Okv,  Dear  Sir,  nothing  .but  tlie  dread  of  your  autho- 
rity could  induce  us  to  conceal  it  from  you. 

Croak,  No,  no,  my  consequence  is  no  more ;  I'm  as 
little  minded  as  a  dead  Russian  in  winter,  just  stuck  up 
with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  till  there  comes  a  th^w — It  goes 
to  my  heart  to  vex  her.  [^Aside,'] 

Oliv.  I  was  prepared,  Sir,  for  your  anger,  and  de- 
spair'd  of  pardon,  even  while  I  presumed  to  ask  it.  '  But 
*  your  severity  shall  never  abate  my  afl'ection,  as  my 
^  punishment  is  but  justice.' 

Croak.  And,   yet,  you  should  not  despair,  neither, 
Livy.     We  ought  to  hope  all's  for  the  best. 
•   Oliv.  And  do  you  permit  me  to  hope,  Sir !     Can  I 
ever  expect  to  be  forgiven !     But  hope  has  too  long  de- 
cdv'd  me. 

Croak,  Why,  then,  child,  it  shan't  deceive  you  now, 
for  I  forgive  you  this  very  moment.  I  forgive  you  all ; 
and  now  you  are  indeed  my  daughter. 

Oliv,  O  transport !  This  kindness  overpowers  me.  It 
shall  be  my  future  care  never  to  put  such  generosity 
to  a  second  trial.  And  as  for  the  partner  of  my  offence 
and  folly,  from  his  native  honour, .  and  the  just  sense 

he  has  of  his  duty,  I  could  answer but  permit  him 

to  answer  for  himself.  [Exit  and  returns  vcith  Leon* 
iine.J*  Leontine,  assist  me  to  thank  your  father  for 
his  indulgent  compliance  with  our  wishes. 

I  .1         ■         I     <  i  III ■  ■ 

♦  Listening  (so  deservedly  held  In  detestatron  io  real'life)  Is  very 
common  in  plays;  but  it  seems  to  he  a  poor  sta^e-trick,  and  it  is  de- 
sirable to  do  it  away  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  most  requisite  to  r^ 
move  it  in  good  and  respectable  characters  of  mature  age.  In  the 
present  case,  the  character  is  youn^  and  the  play  rather  farcical.  We 
should  think  it  very  odd  in  reallife^  that  a  father  should  find  sn  little 
serious  fault  with  a  son  on  such  an  abrupt  entry,  and  ipvhioh  shewed 
be  had  been  secretly  listeoiog  to  a  coayersatiou  between  tb«Caxt«c 
aodayouiig  lady. 

roz.  II,  O 
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Leont.  \_Kneeling,']  Thus,  Sir,  let  me  speak  my  gra- 
titude for  this  unmerited  forgiveness.  Yes,  Sir,  this 
even  exceeds  all  your  former  tenderness :  I  now  can 
boast  the  most  indulgent  of  fathers.  The  life  he  gave, 
compared  to  this,  was  but  a  trifling  blessing. 

Croak.  And,  good  Sir,  who  sent  for  you,  with  that 
fine  tragedy-face,  and  flourishing  manner  ?  I  don^t  know 
what  we  have  to  do  with  your  gratitude  upon  this  occa- 
sion. 

LeonU  How,  Sir!  is  it  possible  to  be  silent  when  so 
much  oblig'd !  Would  you  refuse  me  the  pleasure  of 
being  grateful  ?*  Of  adding  my  thanks  to  my  Olivia's ! 
Of  sharing  in  the  transports  that  you  have  thus  occa- 
^oned  ? 

Croak,  Never  fear,  Sir,  we  can  be  happy  enough 
without  your  coming  in  to  make  up  the  party.  I  don't 
know  what's  the  matter  with  the  bby  all  this  day ;  he  has 
got  into  such  a  rodomontade  manner  all  the  morning  ! 

Leont.  But,  Sir,  I  that  have  so  large  a  part  in  the 
benefit,  is  it  not  my  duty  to  show  my  joy  ?  Is  the  being 
admitted  to  your  favor  so  slight  an  obligation  ?  Is  the 
happiness  of  marrying  my  Olivia  so  small  a  blessing  ? 

Croak.  Marrying  Olivia !  marrying  Olivia !  marrying 
{lis  own  sister  1  Sure  the  boy  is  out  of  his  senses.  His 
own  sister ! 

Leont.  My  sister ! 

Oliv,  Sister  !  how  have  I  been  mistaken !  \_j4side, 

Leont.  Some  grievous  mistake  in  all  this,  I  And ! 

[^j^st'de. 

Croak.  What  does  the  booby  mean,  or  has  he  «ny 
meaning  ?    Eh,  what  do  you  mean,  you  blockhead  you  ? 

Leont.  Mean,  Sir — ^why.  Sir — only— only — 

Croak.  Only  nothing — is  what  you  mean  I  believe. 
You  booby,  I  can  tell  you  better  what  you  mean  than 
yon  can  tell  yourself,  I'll  let  you  marry  your  sister : 
you  shall  give  her  away.  That's  What  you  mean  by 
Biarrying  her.     But,  first,  you  must  give  away  yourself, 


*  ^*  A  Joyful  and  plteasaiit  tbiog  it  is  to  be  thankful." 

PSftllB  CXLTII.  I, 
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to  Miss  Ridilaad  tkis  very  minute.  What  a  fuss  is  here 
about  nothing  !  Why,  what's  the  matter  now  ?  1  thought 
1  had  made  you  at  least  as  liappy  as  you  could  wish. 

Oliv>  1  will  hope,  Sir,  to  be  happy. 

Croak,  Do  yovi  foresee  any  thing,  child  ?  You  look 
as  if  you  did.  I  think  if  any  thing  was  to  be  foreseen,  £ 
have  as  sharp  a  look  out  as  another :  and  yet  1  foresee 
nothing.  [^ExiU 

Otiv.  What  can  It  mean  ? 

JLeorU.  He  knows  something,  and  yet  for  my  life  I 
can't  tell  what. 

Oliv,  It  can't  be  the  connexion  between  us,  I'm  pratty 
certain. 

Leontf  Whatever  it  be,  my  dearest,  I'm  resolved  not 
to  repeat  onr  mordiication.  I'll  haste,  and  prepare  for 
our  journey  to  Scotland  this  very  evening. 

Oliv,  To  be  sure,  your  father  can  have  no  right  to 
force  you  into  a  marriage  with  Miss  Richland :  but  I  am 
afraid,  Leontine,  this  cannet  justily  y ou  in  a  secret  mar- 
riage with  another  person. 

Leont  My  friend  HoaeywoNMd  lias  promis'd  me  his 
advice  and  assistance.  I'll  go  to  him,  and  repose  our 
distresses  on  his  friendly  besom :  and  I  know  so  much  of 
his  honest  heart,  that  if  he  can't  reHeve  our  uneasinesses^ 
he  will  at  least  share  them. 

Oliv.  My  mind  misgives  me,  Leontine;  and  I  think 
youUi  never  persuade  me  to  set  my  foot  into  a  chaise  for 
Scotland.  {_Exeuni. 


ACT  III, 

SCENE,  Young  Honeywood's  House* 

Enter  Bailiff^  Honeywqod^  and  Fjuanagan. 

Bail.  Look  ye.  Sir,  I  have  arrested  as  good  men  as 
jou  in  my  time :  no  disparagement  qi  you  neither.  Men 
that  would  go  forty  ^ineas  on  Ji  game  of  ccibbflug^^    \. 

o2 
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challenge  the  town  to  shew  a  man  in  more  genteeler  pnio 
iice  than  myself.  ^ 

Honej/zc.  Without  all  question,  Mr. .     1  forget 

your  name,  Sir  ? 

Bail.  How  can  you  forget  what  you  never  knew? 
he,  he,  he. 

JJonei/w.  May  I  beg  leave  to  ask  your  name  f 

Bail.  Yes,  you  may. 

Honey w.  Then,  pray.  Sir,  what  is  your  name.  Sir  ? 

Bail.  That  I  didn't  promise  to  tell  you.  He,  he,  he. 
A  joke  breaks  no  bones,  as  we  say  among  us  that  prac- 
tise the  law. 

HoneijK.  You  may  have  reason  for  keeping  it  a  secret 
perhaps  f  r 

Bml.  The  law  does  nothing  without  reason.  I'm 
ashamed  to  tell  my  name  to  no  man.  Sir.  If  }h>u  can 
«hew  cause  as  why,  upon  a  special  capus,  that  I  should 
prove  my  name — But,  come,  Timothy  Twitch  is  my 
name.  And,  now  you  know  my  name,  what  have  you 
to  say  to  that  ? 

Honeyw.  Nothing  in  the  world,  good  Mr.  Twitch, 
but  that  I  have  a  favour  to  ask,  that  is  all. 

Bail.  Ay,  favours  are  more  easily  asked  than  granted, 
as  we  say  among  us  that  practise  the  law.  The  granting 
favours  is  going  out  of  our  line,  as  I  may  say.  Would 
you  have  me  go  out  of  my  line  ? 

Honeyw.  But  my  request  will  come  recommended  in 
so  strong  a  manner,  as,  I  believe,  you'll  have  no  scruple. 

{pulling  out  hispurse.^  The  thing  is  only  this  :  I  believe 
shall  be  able  to  discharge  this  trifle  in  two  or  three  days 
at  farthest ;  but,  as  I  would  not  have  the  affair  known 
for  the  world,  I  have  thought  of  keeping  you,  and  your 
good  friend  here,  about  me  till  the  debt  is  discharged : 
for  which  I  shall  be  properly  grateful. 

Bail.  Oh  t  that's  another  ma^mn,  and  altogether 
within  mj  line.  For  certain,  if  an  honest  man  is  to  get 
any  thing  by  a  thing,  there^s  no  reason  why  all' things 
should  not  be  done  in  civility. 

Honeyw.  Doubtless,  all  trades  must  live,  Mr.  Twitch ; 
•end  ypur's  is  a  necessary  one.  [Gives  him  money  J] 
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Bail.  Oh  !  your  honouV ;  I  hope  your  honour  takes 
nothing  amiss  as  I  does,  as  I  does  nothing  but  my  duty 
In  so  doing.  I^m  sure  no  man  can  say  I  ever  give  a  gen- 
tleman, that  was  a  gentleman,  ill  usage.  If  I  saw  that 
a  gentleman  was  a  gentVeroan,  I  have  taken  money  ntot 
to  see  him  for  ten  i^eeks  together. 

Honeyw,  Tenderness  rs  a  virtue,  Mr.  Twitch. 
BaiL  Ay,  Sir,  it's  a  perfect  treasure.  I  love  to  see  a 
gentleman  with  a  tender  heart.  I  don't  know,  but  I 
think  I  have  a  tender  heart  myself.  If  all  that  I  have 
lost  by  my  heart  was  put  together^  it  would  make  a — 
hut  no  matter  for  that. 

Honeyw.  Don't  account  it  lost,  Mr.  Twitch.  The  in- 
gratitude of  the  world  can  nerer  deprive  us  of  the  con- 
scious happiness  of  having  acted  with  humanity  ourselves. 
BaiL  Humanity,  Sir,  is  a  jewel.  It's  better  thaa  gold. 
I  love  humanity.  People  may  say,  that  we,  in  our  way, 
have  no  humanity  ;  but  I'll  shew  you  my  humanity  this 
moment.  There's  my  follower  here,little  Flanagan,  witk 
a  wife  and  four  children,  a  guinea  or  two  would  be  more 
to  him,  than  twice  as  much  to  another.  Now,  as  I  can't 
shew  him  any  humanity  myself,  I  must  beg  leave  you'll 
do  it  for  me. 

Honcyw,  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Twitch,  your's  is  a  most 
powerful  recommendation,  \_giving  moneif  to  theJollower\ 
BaH,  Sir,  you're  a  gentleman.  I  see  you  know  what 
to  do  with  your  money.  But,  to  busmess  r  we  are  ta 
be  with  you  here  as  your  friends,  I  suppose  ?  But  set 
in  case  company  comes  ? — Little  Flanagan  here,  to  be 
sure,  has  a  good  face :  a  very  good  face :  but  then,  he 
is  a  little  seedy,  as  we  say  among  us  that  practise  the  law. 
Not  well  in  clothes.  Smoke  the  pocket  holes. 
Honeyw.  Well,  that  shall  be  remedied  without  delay. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  Miss  Richland  is  below. 

Honeyw.  How  unlucky  !  Detain  her  a  moment.  We 
must  improve  my  good  friend  little  Mr.  Flanagan's  ap- 
pearance first.  Here,  let  Mr.  Flanagan  have  a  suitoC  tb."^ 
clothes — quick — the  brown  and  silver — -T^o  >jo\L>aRax\ 
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Serv.  That  your  honour  gaxe  away  to  the  begging 
gentleman  that  makes  verses^  because  it  was  as  good  aa 
new. 

Honey w.  The  white  and  gold,  then. 

Serv.  That,  your  honour,  I  made  bold  to  sell,  because 
\i  was  good  for  nothing. 

Honci/w.  Well,  the  first  that  comes  to  band  theii« 
The  blue  and  gold.  I  bebeTe  Mr.  Flanagan  will  look 
best  in  blue.*  [^Exit  Flanagan* 

Bail.  I  warrant  little  Flanagan  will  look  well  in  any 
ihing.  Ah,  if  your  honour  knew  that  bit  of  flesh  ag 
well  as  1  do,  yoii'd  be  perfectly  in  love  with  him. 
There's  not  a  prettier  scout  in  the  four  counties  after  a 
«hy-cock  than  he.  Scents  like  a  hound;  sticks  like  s^ 
weazle.  He  was  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  the  black 
queen  of  Morocco  when  I  took  him  to  follow  me.  [Re-- 
enter Flajiagan.']  Heh !  I  think  he  looks  so  well,  that 
I  don^t  care  if  I  have  a  spit  from  the  saaie  place  for 
myself. 

Honci/rc.  Well,  well,  I  hear  the  lady  coming.  Dear 
Mr.  Twitch,  1  beg  you'll  give  your  friend  directions  not 
to  speak.  As  for  yourself,  I  know  you  will  say  nothing 
without  being  directed. 

Bail.  Never  you  fear  me,  1*11  shew  the  lady  that  I 
have  something  to  say  for  myself  as  well  as  another. 
One  man  has  one  way  of  talking,  and  another  man  has 
another,  that's  all  the  difference  between  them. 

Enter  Miss  Richland  and  Garnet. 

Miss  Rich.  You'll  be  surprised.  Sir,  with  this  visit. 
But,  you  know,  I'm  yet  to  thank  you  for  chusing  my 
little  library. 

Honeyic.  Thanks,  madam,  are  unnecessary,  as  it  was 
I  that  was  obliged  by  your  commands.  Chairs  here. 
Two  of  my  very  good  friends,  Mr.  Twitch  and  Mr. 
Flanagan.     Pray,  gentlemen,  sit  without  ceremony. 

■ifcj^^  »  '      '  I  i|  I   .  I  I        ■■        ■  I     I  II  I    r    I  111  II  I       . 

•  For  fln  nccount  of  a  similar  strata^rti  practiped  by  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  when  ui»der  nn  arrnit  see  the  Editor's  Preface  to  The  Coa* 
■cious  Lovcr:i,  p.  1.46. 
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3Itss  Rich.  Who  can  these  odd-lookidg  mea  be  J  I 
fear  it  is  as  I  was  informed.     It  must  be  so.         \_Asi(Ic, 

Bail,  [After  a  pause J\  Pretty  weather,  very  pretty- 
weather  for  the  time  of  the  year,  madam. 

Flan.  Very  good  circuit  weather  in  the  country. 

Iloncyw*  You  officers  are  generally  favourites  among 
the  ladies.  My  friends,  madam,  have  been  upon  very 
disagreeable  duty,  I  assure  you.  The  fair  should,  in 
some  measure,  recompense  the  toils  of  the  brave. 

Miss  Rich,  Our  officers  do  indeed  deserve  every  fa- 
vour. The  gentlemen  are  in  the  marine  service,  I  pre- 
sume. Sir? 

Honeyw,  Why,  madam,  they  do — occasionally  serfs 
in  the  Fleet^  madam.     A  dangerous  service. 

Miss  Rich,  I'm  told  so.  And  I  own,  it  has  often  sur- 
prised me,  that,  while  we  have  had  so  many  instances  of 
bravery  there,  we  have  had  so  few  of  wit  at  home  to 
praise  it. 

Honey w.  I  grant,  madam,  that  our  poets  have  no^t 
written  as  our  soldiers  have  fought ;  but,  they  have  done 
all  they  could,  ai^d  liawke  or  Amherst  could  do  no 
more. 

Miss  Rich.  Vm  quite  displeased  when  I  see  a  fine  sub- 
ject spoiled  by  a  dull  writer. 

Honey w*  We  should  not  be  so  severe  against  dull 
writers,  madam.  It  is  ten  to  one,  but  the  dullest  writer 
exceeds  the  most  rigid  French  critic  who  presumes  to 
despise  him.     . 

Flan.  The  French  I  Parleyvous ! 

Miss  Rich.  Sir  1 

Honeyzo.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  honest  Mr.  Flanagan.,  A  true 
Knglish  officer,  madam  ;  he's  not  contented  with  beating 
the  French,  but  he  will  scold  them  too. 

Miss  Rich.  Yet,  Mr.  Honeywood,  this  does  not  con- 
vince me  but  that  severity  in  criticism  is  necessary.  It 
was  our  fir«t  adopting  the  severity  of  French  taste,  that 
has  brought  them  in  turn  to  taste  us. 

Bail.  Taste  us !  I  can  tell  you,  madam,  they  devour 
us.  Give  Mounseers  but  a  taste,  and  as  sure  as  they 
are  Frenchmen,  they'll  come  in  for  abeU^tvxV* 
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Miss  Rich,  Very  extraordinary  this ! 

Fktn.  Bat  very  true.  What  makes  the  bread  rising  ? 
!he  Parleyrous  that  derour  us.  What  makes  the  muttofi 
ifepence  a  pound?  the  Parley vous  that  eat  it  up«  What 
makes  the  beer  threepence  halfpenny  a  pot — 

Hoiieyw.  Ah;  theTulgar  rogues!  all  will  be  out.  [^^zV/^. 
Right,  gentlemen,  very  right,  and  quite  to  the  purpose, 
rhey  draw  a  parallel,  madam,  between  the  mental  taste, 
md  that  of  our  senses.  We  are  injured  as  much  by 
French  sererity  in  the  one,  as  by  French  rapacity  in  the 
Esther.     That  is  their  meaning. 

Miss  Rich.  Tho'  I  don't  see  the  force  of  the  parallel, 
y^tj  IMl  o5^D,  that  we  should  sometimes  pardon  books, 
as  we  do  our  friends,  that  have  now  and  then  agreeable 
absurdities  to  recommend  them. 

Bail.  Thaf  s  all-my-eye.  The  King  only  can  pardon^ 
as  the  law  says :  Cor  set  In  case 

Honeyw.  I'm  quite  of  your  opinion.  Sir.  I  see  the 
whole  drift  of  your  argument.  Yes,  certainly,  our  pre- 
suming to  pardon  any  work^  is  arrogating  a  power  that 
belongs  to  another.  If  all  have  power  to  conikmn^ 
what  writer  can  be  free  ? 

Bail,  l^y  his^abus  corpus.  Jlis  habus  corpus  can  set 
him  free  at  any  time.     For  set  in  case — 

Hon^ytO'  I'm  obliged  to  you,  Sir,  for  the  hint.  If, 
madam,  as  my  friend  observes,  our  laws  are  so  careful 
of  a  gentleman's  person,  sure  we  ought  to  be  equally 
careful  of  his  dearer  part,  his  fame. 

Flan,  Ay,  but  if  so  be  a  man's  ilabb'd,  you  know 

Iloneyw.  Mr.  Flanagan,  if  you  spoke  forev^,  you 
could  not  improve  the  last  obset'vation.  For  my  owa 
part,  I  think  it  conclusive. 

Bail.  As  for  the  matter  of  that,  mayhap — 

Honeyw.  Na,y,  Sir,  give  me  leave  in  this  instance  io 
ke  positive.  For  where  is  the  necessity  of  censuring 
works  without  genius,  which  must  shortly  sink  of  <hem- 
Fielves :  what  is  it,  but  aiming  our  unnecessary  blow 
against  a  victim  already  under  the  honds  of  justice? 

Bail.  Justice !  O^  there's  the  point,  if  you  talk  about 
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justice,  I  think  I  am  at  home  there;  for  in  a  course  of 
law 

Honejjzc.  My  dear  Mr.  Twitch,  I  discern  what  you'd 
be  at  perfectly,  and  I  believe  the  lady  must  be  sensible 
of  the  art  with  which  it  is  introduced.  1  suppose  you 
perceive  the  meaning,  madam,  of  his  course  of  law  ? 

Miss  Rich.  I  protest,  Sir,  I  do  not.  I  perceive  only 
that  you  answer  one  gentleman  before  he  has  finished, 
and  the  other  before  he  has  well  begun. 

Bail.  Madam,  you  are  a  gentlewoman,  and  I  will 
make  the  matter  out.  This  here  question,  is  about  se- 
Terity  and  justice,  and  pardon,^  and  the  like  of  they. 
Now,  to  explain  the  thing — 

Honej/w.  Explanations !  there  again — 

Enter  Servant, 

S^rv,  Mr.  Leontine,  Sir,  below,  desires  to  speaks 
"With  you  upon  earnest  business.. 

Honeyw.  That's  lucky  \_Aside.'\  Dear  madam,  you^l' 
excuse  me,  and  my  good  friends  here,  for  a  few  minutes.. 
There  are  books,  madam,  to  amuse  you.  Come,  gen- 
tlemen, you  know  I  make  no  ceremony  with  such  friends. 
After  you.  Sir.  Excuse  me.  Well,  if  I  must.  But  I  know 
your  natural  politeness. 

Bail.  Before  and  behind,  you  know. 

Flan.  Ay,  ay,  before  and  behind,  before  and  behind.. 
[^Exeunt  Honeywood^  Bailiffs  and  Flanagan* 

Miss  Rick.  What  can  all  this  mean.  Garnet  ?  ' 

Garnk  Mean,  madam  ?  why,  what  should  it  mean, 
but  what  Mr.  Lofty  sent  you  here  to  see  ?  These  people 
he  calls  officers^  are  q^ccr^' sure  enough :  sherilF*s  offi- 
cers :  baiiiils,  madam. 

Miss  Rich.  Ay,  it  is  certainly  so.  Well-,  tho'  his 
perplexities  are  far  from  giving  me  pleasure ;  yet,  I  owa 
there's  something  very  ridiculous  in  them,  and  a  just 
punishment  for  his  dissimulation* 

Gam..  And  so  they  are.     But  I  wonder,  madam,  that 
the  lawyer  you  just  employed  to  pay  his  debts,  and  set 
hhn  free,  has  not  done  it  by  this  time.     He  ought  at: 
kast  to  biaTe  been  here  before  uoyt.    B\xt^Qaik&\vKi!^v« 

o  3 
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VLte  more  ready  to  get  a  man  into  troubles,  than  out  of 
them.  [ExiY. 

Enter  Sir  William. 
Sir  IVilL  For  Miss  llicbland  to  undertake  setting  him 
free,  I  own,  was  quite  unexpected.     It  has  totally  un^ 
•hinged  my  schemes  to  reclaim  him.     Yet,  it    gives  me 
pleasure   to  find,  that,  among  a  number  of  worthless 
friendships,  he  has  made  one  acquisition  of  real  value-; 
for  there  must  be  some  softer  passion  on  her  side  thajt 
prompts  this  generosity.  [^Aside,']     Ha !  here  before  me : 
ril  endeavour  to  sound  her  affections.     Madam,  as  I  am 
the  person  that  have  had  some  demands  upon  the  gentle- 
man of  this  house,  I  hope  you'll  excuse  me,  if,  before  I 
enlarged  him,  I  wanted  to  see  yourself. 

Miss  Rich,  The  precaution  was  very  unnecessary,  Sir; 
I  suppose  your  wants  were  only  such  as  my  agent  had 
power  to  satisfy. 

Sir  Will.  Partly,  madam.  But,  I  was  also  willing 
you  should  be  fully  apprized  of  the  character  of  the  gen- 
tleman you  intended  to  serve. 

Miss  Rich.  It  must  come.  Sir,  with  a  very  ill  grace 
from  you.  To  censure  it,  after  what  yon  have  done, 
would  look  Hke  malice ;  and  to  speak  favourably  of  a 
character  you  have  oppressed,  would  be  impeaching  your 
own.  And  sure,  his  tenderness,  his  humanity,  his  uni- 
versal friendship,  may  weigh  against  some  faults. 

Sir  Will.  That  friendship,  madam,  which  is  exerted 
in  too  wide  a  sphere,  becomes  totally  useless.  Our 
bounty,  like  a  drop  of  water,  disappears  when  diffused 
loo  widely.  They  who  pretend  most  to  this  universal 
benevolence,  are  either  deceivers  or  dupes.  Men  who 
desire  to  cover  their  private  ill-nature,  by  a  pretended 
regard  for  all ;  or,  men  who,  reasoning  themselves  into 
Silse  feelings,  are  more  earnest  in  pursuit  of  sj^endid, 
than  of  useful  virtues. 

Miss  Rich.  I  am  surprised,  Sir,  to  hear  one  who  has 
probably  been  a  gainer  by  the  folly  of  others,  so  severe 
in  his  censure  of  it. 

Sir  Will.  Whatever  I  may  have  gained  by  folly,  ma- 
4Mm^  you  see  I  am  wiUlsg  to  prevent  your  losing  by  it» 
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Aliss  Rich.  Your  cares  for  me,  Sir,  are  unoece8S«ry. 
I  alwaj's  suspect  those  serrices  which  are  denied  where 
they  are  wanted,  and  offered,  perhaps,  in  hopes  of  a  re- 
fusal. No,  Sir,  my  directions  hare  been  given,  and  I 
insist  upon  their  bein^ complied  with. 

Sir  WilL  Thou  amiable  woman  t  I  can  no  longer  con- 
tain the  expressions  9f  my  gratitude,  my  pleasure.  You 
see  before  you,  one  whp  has  been  equally  careful  of  hi^ 
interest :  one,  who  has  for  some  time  been  a  concealed 
spectator  of  his  follies,  and  who  has  punished  only  ia 
hopes  to  reclaim  them — His  uncle. 
•  Miss  Rich.  Sir  William  Honeywood !  You  amaze 
me.  How  shall  I  conceal  my  confusion  ?  I  fear,  Sit, 
you  will  think  I  have  been  too  forward  in  my  services. 
1  confess  I  — 

Sir  WilL  Don't  make  any  apologies,  madam.  I  only 
find  myself  unable  to  repay  the  obligation.  And  yet,  f 
have  been  trying  my  interest  of  late  to  serve  yoiS. 
Having  learnt,  madam,  that  you  had  some  demands 
upon  government,  I  have,  tho'  unasked,  been  your  soli- 
citor there. 

Miss  Rich.  Sir,  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  your  inteti* 
tioDs  ;  but  i^y  guardian  has  employed  another  gentleman 
who  assures  him  of  success. 

Sir  Will.  Who  ?  the  important  man  that  visits  here 
Trust  me,  m^dam,  he's  quite  contemptible  among  mea 
in  power,  and  utterly  unable  to  serve  you.     Mr.  Lofty^s 
promises  are  much  better  known  to  people  of  fashion, 
than  his  person,^  I  assure  you. 

Miss  Rich.  How  have  we  been  deceived !  here  }(e 
comes. 

Sir  WUL  Does  he  !  Reinember  I  am  to  continue  uti- 
known.  My  return  to  England  has  not  as  yet  been 
made  public. 

Enter  Lofty. 

Lofi^t  Let  the  chariot — ^let  lay  chariot  drive  ofF,  Til 
visit  to  his  Grace's  in  a  chair. 

Sir  WilL  With  what  impudence  he  enters ! 

irof/y.  Miss  RiChki^  here  before  ae !    Pauctui^>  as 
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nsoal,  to  the  calls  of  hmnanity.  I'm  yery  sorry,  ma- 
dam, thiugs  of  this  kiod  should  happen,  especially  to  a 
maD  I  haye  shewn  erery  where,  and  carried  amongst  as 
as  a  particular  acquaintance. 

Miss  Rich,  I  find,  Sir,  you  have  the  art  of  making 
the  misfortunes  of  others  your  own. 

Lofiy.  My  dear  madam,  what  can  a  private  man  like 
me  do  ?  One  man  can*t  do  etery  tiling ;  and  then,  I  do 
so  much  in  this  way  every  day  :  Let  me  see,  soraethiog 
considerable  might  be  don^  for  him  by  subscription ;  it 
could  not  fall  if  £  carried  the  list.  VU  undertake  to  set 
down  a  brace  of  dukes,  two  dozen  lords,  and  half  th^ 
lower  house,  at  my  own  peril. 

Sir  IVill.  And,  after  all,  it's  more  than  probable.  Sir, 
be  might  reject  the  offer  of  such  powerful  patronage. 

Lofti/..  'rhen,  madam,  what  can  we  do  ?  You  know 
I  never  make  promises.  In  truth,  I  once  or  twice  tried 
to  do  something  w  ith  him  in  the  way  of  business :  But, 
as  I  often  told  his  uncle,  Sir  William  Honeywopd,  the 
man  was  utterly  impracticable. 

Sir  Will.  His  uncle !  Then  that  gentleman,  I  suppose, 
is  a  particular  friend  of  yours. 

Loft  If,  Meaning  me,  Sir? — Yes,  madam,  as  I  often 
said,  my  dear  Sir  William,  you  are  sensible  I  would  60 
any  thing  as  far  as  my  poor  interest  goes,  to  serve  your 
-family;  but  what  can  be  done?  there^s  no  procuring  first- 
rate  places,  for  ninth-rate  abilities. 

Miss  Rich.  I  have  heard  of  Sir  William  Honeywoed ; 
he  went  abroad  in  employment;  he  confided  in  your 
judgment,  I  suppose. 

Lofti/.  Why,  yes,  madam;  I  believe  Sir  William  ]uid 
some  reason  to  confide  in  my  judgment ;  one  little  reason 
perhaps. 

Miss  Rich.  Pray,  Sir,  what  was  it. 
Lofty.  Why,  madam — but  let  it  go  no  further — ^it  was 
.  I  procured  him  his  place* 
Sir  Will.  Did  you.  Sir? 
Lofty.  Either  you  or  I,  Sir. 
Hiss  Rifih.  This,  Mr.  Lofty,  was  very  kind,  indeed. 
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Ltofttf.  i  did  lore  him,  to  be  sure ;  he  had  some  amus- 
ing qualities;  oo  man  was  fitter  to  be  toast-master  to  a 
dub,  or  had  a  better  head. 

Miss  Rich.  A  better  head  I 

Lofty*  Ay,  at  a  bottle.  To  be  sure  he  was  as  dull  m 
a  choice-spirit ;  but,  then,  he  was  grateful,  very  grate- 
Ski  ;  and  gratitude  reconciles  one  to  a  great  many  defects. 

Sir  Will,  He  might  have  reason,  perhaps.  His  ap- 
pointments wete  pretty  considerable,  I  am  told. 

Lofftf.  A  trifle,  a  mere  trifle,  among  us  men  of  busi- 
Bess.   The  truth  is,  he  wanted  dignity  to  fill  lip  a  greater. 
*     Sir  WilL  Dignity  of  person,  do  you  mean,  Sir  ?     I 
am'  told  he's  much  about  my  si^e  and  figure^  Sir. 

Lofty.  Ay,  taller,  tall  enough  for  a  marching  regi- 
ment ;  but  then  he  wanted  a  something — a  consequence 
€>f  form — a  kind  of  a — I  believe  the  lady  perceives  my 
meaning  2 

Miss  Rich*  O  perfectly ;  you  courtiers  can  do  any 
thing,  I  see. 

Lofty.  My  dear  madam,  alt  this  is  but  a  mere  ex- 
change ;  we  do  greater  things  for  one  another  every  day. 
"Why,  as  thus,  now :  let  me  suppose  you  the  first  lord  ©f 
the  treasury,  you  have  an  employment  in  you  that  I 
want ;.  I  have  a  place  in  me  that  you  want ;  do  me  here, 
do  you  there :  interest  on  both  sides,  few  words,  flat, 
done  and  done,  and  it's  over. 

Sir  Will.  A  thought  strikes  me.  [^Aside.']  Now  you 
mention  Sir  William  Honey  wood,  madam;,  and  as  he 
seems,  Sir,  an  acquaintance  of  yours ;  you'll  be  glad  to 
hear  he's  arrived  from  Italy  ;  I  had  it  from  a  friend  who 
knows  him  as  well  as  he  does  me,  and  you  may  depend 
on  my  information.* 

Lofty.  Is  he  sol.  If  I  had  known  that,  we  should 
not  have  been  quke  so  well  acquainted.  \^Asi4e* 

Sir  WilL  He  is  certainly  returned;  and  as  this  gen- 
tleman is  a  friend  of  yours,  he  can  be  of  signal  service 
to  us,  by  introducing  me  to  him ;  there  ar-e  some  papers 
relative  to  your  affairs,  that  require  dispatch  and  his  im» 
•pection. 
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Miss  Rich.  This  gentleman,  Mr  Lofty,  Is  a  peison 
mpkiyed  in  my  affairs ;  I  know  you'll  serve  us. 

Lofty,  My  dear  madam,  I  lire  but  to  serve  you.  Sic 
iVilliara  shall  even  wait  upon  him,  if  you  think  proper 
o  command  it. 

Sir  IVill,  That  would  be  quite  unnecessary. 

Lofty,  Well,  we  must  introduce  you,  then.  Call  upon 
ne — let — ^me  see — ay,  in  two  days. 

Sir  WilL  Now,  or  the  opportunity  will  be  lost  for 
!ver. 

Lofty,  Well,  if  it  must  be  now,  now  let  it  be.  But, 
tay,  that's  unfortunate;  my  lord  Grig's  Penzacola 
>usiness  comes  on  this  very  hour,  and  I'm  engaged  to 
ittend — another  time — 

Sir  Will,  A  short  letter  to  Sir  William  will  do. 

Lofty,  You  shall  have  it ;  yet^  in  my  opinion,  a  lett«r 
5  a  very  bad  way  of  going  to  work ;  face  to  face,  that's 
ny  way. 

Sir  Will,  The  letter.  Sir,  will  do  quite  as  well. 

Lofty,  Pray,  Sir,  do  you  pretend  to  direct  me ;  di- 
ect  me  in  the  business  of  office  ?  Do  you  know  me, 
lir  ?  who  am  I  ? 

Miss  Rich.  Dear  Mr.  Lofty,  this  request  is  not  so 
nuch  his  as  mine ;  if  my  commands — but  you  despise  my 
lower. 

Lofty,  Delicate  creature !  your  commands  could  even 
lontroul  a  debate  at  midnight ;  to  a  power  so  constitu- 
ional,  I  am  all  obedience  and  tranquillity.  He  shall 
lave  a  letter ;  where  is  my  secretary  ?     Dubardieu ! 

Miss  Rich,  Sir,  here's  pen,  hik  and  paper  in  the  neit 
oom,  if  you  please  to  walk  in  there. 

Lofty,  You  will  have  it  so.  And,  yet,  I  don't  like  this 
ray  of  doipg  business.  I  think  if  i  spoke  first  to  Sir 
¥uliam — but  you  will  have  it  so.     \^Exit  with  Mis$  R. 

Sir  WHl,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  This,  too,  is  one  of  my  ne- 
ihew's  hopeful  associates.  O  vanity,  thou  constaat  de- 
eiver,  how  do  all  thy  efforts  io  exalt,  serve  but  to 
ink  us.  Thy  false  colourings,  like  those  employed  to 
leighten  beauty,  only  seem  to  mend  that  bloom  which 
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they  contribute  to  destroy.  I^m  not  displeased  at  this 
interview  :  exposing  this  fellow's  impodeBee  to  the  coTOm 
tempt  it  deserves,  may  be  of  use  to  my  design ;  at  least, 
if  he  can  reflect,  it  will  be  of  use  to  himself. 

Enter  Jarvis* 

Sir  Will.  How  now,  Jarvis,  where's  your  master, 
my  nephew  ? 

Jarv,  At  his  wit's  end,  I  believe  ;  he's  scarce  gotten 
out  of  one  scrape,  but  he's  running  his  head  into  ana- 
ther. 

Sir  IVilL  How  so  ? 

Jarv,  The  house  has  but  just  been  cleared  of  the 
bailiffs,  and  now  he's  again  engaging  tooth-and-nail  in 
assisting  old  Croaker's  son  to  patch  up  a  clandestine 
match  with  the  young  lady  that  passes  in  the  house  for 
his  sister. 

Sir  Will,  Ever  busy  to  serve  others. 
Jarv.  Ay,  any  body  but  himself.     The  young  couple, 
it  seems,  are  just  setting  out  for  Scotland,  and  he  sup- 
plies them  with  money  for  the  journey. 

Sir  WilL  Money !  how  is  he  able  to  supply  others, 
who  has  scarce  any  for  himself  ? 

Jarv,  Why,  there  it  is  ;  he  has .  no  money,  that's 
true ;  but  then,  as  he  never  said  no  to  any  request  in  his 
life,  he  has  given  them  a  bill  drawn  by  a  friend  of  his 
upon  a  merchant  in  the  city,  which  I  am  to  get  changed ; 
for  you  must  know  that  I  am  to  go  YfiHh  them  to  Scotland 
myself. 

Sir  Will  How  ? 

Jarv,  It  seems  the  young  gentleman  is  obliged  to  take 
a  different  road  from  his  mistress,  as  he  is  to  call  upon  an 
iinele  of  his  that  lives  out  of  the  way,  in  order  to  prepare 
a  place  for  their  reception  when  they  return :  so  they 
have  borrowed  me  from  my  master,  as  the  praperest  p^- 
son  to  attend  the  young  lady  down.  i 

Sir  WHl,  To  the  laiid  olmairimoiiy !  A  pleasEiiii|our- 
ney,  Jarvis. 

Jarv,  Ay,  but  Fm  only  to  have  all  the  fatigues  on't. 
Sir  Will,  Well  I  it  may  be  shorter^  aii4\^^%lad\^vci^^ 
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than  you  imagine.  I  kB<yw  but  too  imich  of  the  young 
lady's  family  and  ccHinexion^,  whom  I  hare  seen 
abroad.  I  have  also  discovered  that  Miss  Richland  is 
not  indifferent  to  my  thoughtless  nephew  ;  and  will 
endeavour,  tho*  I  fear,  in  vain,  to  establish  that  con- 
nexion. Biit,  come,  the  letter  I  wait  for  must  be  al- 
most finished.  I'll  let  you  further  into  my  intentions, 
in  the  next  room.  \_Exeuni, 


'•^'^^^^^^'^•^•^^^'^^^^^•^■^^^■^  ^^r^^^*^^^^ 


ACT  IV. 
SCENE,  Croaker's  House.. 

Enter  Lofty, 

Lofty.  Why  what  ails  me  of  late,  in  running  my  head 
into  such  defiles,  as  nothing  but  a  genius*  like  my  own 
could  draw  me  from.  I  was  formerly  contented  to  hus- 
band out  my  places  and  pensions  with  some  degree  of 
frugality;  but,  of  late,  1  have  given  away  the  whole 
Court  Register  in  less  time  than  they  could  print  the  title 
page ;  yet,  why  scruple  a  lie  or  two  to  come  at  a  fine 
girl,  when  I  every  day  tell  a  thousand  for  nothing.  \\i\ 
Hoaeywood  here,  who  could  have  set  him  at  liberty  ? 

Enter  Honeyhood, 

Mr.  Honeywood,  Tm  glad  to  see  you  abroad  again. 
I  find  my  concurrence  was  not  necessary  in  your  unfor- 
tunate  affairs.  I  had  put  things  in  a  train  to  do  your 
business ;  but  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  what  I  intended 
doing. 

Honey w.  It  was  unfortunate  indeed'.  Sir.  But  what 
adds  to  my  uneasiness  is,  that,  while  you  seem  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  my  misfortune,  I,  myself,  continue  still 
a  stranger  to  my  benefactor. 

Lofty.  How  r  not  know  the  friend  that  served  y4)a  ?. 

j^on6;^2i7.  Can't  guess  at  the  person. 

i^ofty.  Enquire^ 
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Honeyw.  I  have,  but  all  I  can  Jearn  is,  that  he 
chuses  to  remain  concealed,  and  that  all  enqaiiy  must  be 
fruitless. 

J^ofty,  Must  be  fruitless  ?    ■ 

Iloneifw.  Absolutely  fruitless. 

JLiofty.  Sure  of  that  ? 

Honey w.  Very  sure. 

Lofty,  Then  Til  take  good  care  you  shall  ne?er  know 
it  from  rae. 

Honeyw*  How,  Sir  ! 

Lofty.  I  suppose  now,  Mr.  Honejwood,  you  thitik 
iny  rent-roll  very  considerable,  and  that  I  have  vast  sums 
of  money  to  throw  away ;  I  know  you  do.  The  world, 
to  be  sure,  says  such  things  of  me. 

Honeyw.  The  world,  by  what  I  learn,  is  no  stranget 
to  your  generosity.     But  where  does  this  tend  ? 

Lofy.  To  nothing ;  nothing  in  the  world.  The  town, 
to  be  sure,  when  it  makes  such  a  thing  as  me  the  subject 
of  conTersation^  has  asserted,  that  I  nerer  yet  patro- 
nized a  man  of  merit. 

Honeyw.  I  have  heard  instances  to  the  contrary,  eyeii< 
from  yourself. 

Lofty.  Yes,  Honeywood,  and  there  are  instances  to 
the  contrary,  that  you  shall  never  hear  from  myself. 

Honeyw.  Ha,  dear  Sir,  permit  me  to  ask  you  but  one 
question. 

Lofty,  Sir,  ask  me  no  questions :  I  say.  Sir,,  ask  me 
no  questions,  not  a  syllable  of  answer  shall  you  get 
from  me. 

Honeyw.  I  will  ask  no  further.  My  friend,  my  be- 
nefactor, it  is,  it  must  be  here,  that  I  am  indebted  for 
freedom,  for  honour.  Yes,  thou  worthiest  of  men, 
from  the  beginning  I  suspected  it,  but  was  afraid  so  re- 
turn thanks;  which,  if  undeserved,  might  seem  re- 
proaches. • 

Lofty.  I  protest  I  don't  understand  all  this,.  Mr.  Ho- 
neywood. Yoli  treat  me  very  cavalierly.  I  do  assure 
you.  Sir. — What,  Sir,  can't  a  man  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  iuxurj  of  his  own  feelings  without  all  this  parade? 
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HoneyK,  Nay,  do  not  attempt  ta  conceal  an  action 
tkat  adds  to  your  honour.  Your  looks,  your  air,  your 
manner,  all  confess  it. 

Lofty.  Confess  it !  Sir.  Torture  itself,  Sir,  shall  ne- 
Ter  bring  me  to  confess  it.  Mr.  Honey  wood,  I  hare  ad- 
mitted you  upon  terms  of  friendship.  Don't  let  us  fall 
out ;  make  me  happy,  and  let  this  be  bvried  in  oblivion. 
You  knnr  I  hate  ostentation ;  you  know  I  do.  Come, 
come,  Honeywood,  you  know  I  always  loved  to  be  a 
friend,  and  not  a  patron.  I  beg  this  may  make  no  kind 
of  distance  between  us.  .Come,  come,  yo«  and  I  mast 
be  more  familiar*— Indeed  we  must. 

Honeyw.  ^  Astonishing!  Can  I  erer  repay  such 
'*  friendship  !  Is  there  any  way  !'  Thou  best^  of  meii^ 
can  I  erev  return  the  obligation  ? , 

Lofty,  A  bagatelle,  a  mere  bagatelle.  But  I  see 
your  heart  is  laboniing  to  be  grateful.  You  shall  h9 
gnUfuL    It  would  be  cruel  to  cKsi^point  you. 

Uoneyw.  How  ?  Teach  me  the  manner.  Is  there  any 
"way  ? 

Lefty.  From  this  moment  you^re  mine.  Yes,  107 
friend,  you  shall  know  it — I'm  in  love. 

Honeyw.  And  can  I  assist  yon  ? 

Lofty.  Nobody  so  weU. 

Hwieyw.  In  what  manner  ?  I'm  all  impatience. 

Lofty.  You  shall  make  love  for  me. 

Honey.  And  to  whom  shall  I  speak  in  your  farour  ? 

Lofty.  To  a  lady  with  whom  you  haTe  great  intereit, 
I  assure  you.     Miss  Richland. 

Honey w.  Miss  Richland  I 

Lofty.  Yes,  Miss  Richland.  She  has  struck  the  blow 
«p  to  the  hilt  in  this  bosom,  here. 

Honey  w.  Alas  !  was  ever  any  thing  more  unfortunate  I 
It  is  too  much  to  be  endured. 

Lofty,  Unfortunate,  indeed !  And  yet  I  can  endure 
it,  till  you  haTe  opened  the  affair  to  her  forme.  Between 
4>iiTselTef;,  I  think  she  likes  me.  I  am  not  apt  to  boast, 
but  I  think  she  does. 

,  Honey  w.  Indeed!  But  do  you  know  the  person  yoa 
apply  to  ? 
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Lofty ^  Yes,  I  know  you  are  her  friend  and  mine : 
tbat^s  enough.  To  you,  therefore,  I  commit  the  succes*^ 
of  my  passion.  V\\  say  no  more,  let  friendship  do  the 
jrest.  I  hare  only  to  add,  that  if  at  any  time  my  little 
interest  can  be  of  service — ^hut,  no,  I'll  make  no  pro- 
mises— you  know  my  interest  is  yours  at  any  time« 
No  apologies,  my  friend,  I'll  not  be  answered,  it  shall 
be  so.  [RxHm 

Honeyw,  Open,  generous,  unsuspecting  man!  He 
Jktle  thinks  that  I  love  her  too ;  and  with  such  an  ardent 
passion  ! — But  then  it  wa^  ever  but  a  vain  and  hopeles» 
one ;  my  torment,  my  persecution !  What  shall  I  do  L 
Lore,  friendship,  a  hopeless  passion,  a  deserving  friend  ! 
Love,  that  has  been  my  tormentor ;  a  friend,  that  has, 
perhaps,  distressed  himself,  to  serve  me.*  It  shall  be  so. 
Ves,  I  will  discard  the  fondling  hope  from  my  bosom, 
and  exert  all  my  influence  in  his  farvou-r.  And  yet^  tn 
see  her  in  the  possesnion  ^f  another ! — Insuppoirl^jMe  I 
Sot,  then,  to  betray  a  generous,  trusting  friend  1-^ 
Worse,  worse.  Yes,  I*m  resolv'd.  Let  me  but  be  th^ 
instrun^ent  of  their  happiness,  and  then  quit  a  country, 
where  I  must  for  ever  despair  of  finding  my  own.  [RmiU 
Enter  Olifia  and  Garnet^  who  carries  a  MiHiner^a 

;  Oliv.  I  wish  this  journey  were  out  of  Leontine's  head. 
I^  cannot  be  right,  nor  will  I  go.  But  I  shall  not  as 
y^  inform  Garnet  of  my  resolution.  \^AsideJ]  Any 
news  of  Jarvis  yet?  I  believe  the  old  peevish  creature 
thinks  to  vex  me,  by  delay  :  but  I'll  be  a  match  for  hiou 

Gam,  For  his  master,  you  mean,  madam.  But,  to 
be  sure,  madam,  I  did  hear  him  say,  a  little  snubbing 
before  marriage,  would  teach  you  to  bear  it  the  better  af- 
terwards. 

Oliv,  To  be  gone  a  full  hour,  tho'  he  had  only  to  get  a 
bUl  changed  in  the  city !  how  provoking  ! 

Gam,  I'll  be  bound,  Mr.  Leontine,  that  had  twice  as 
much  to  do,  is  setting  off  by  this  time  from  his  inn ;  and 
here  you  are  left  behind. 

Oliv,  Well,  are  you  prcpar'd  for  his  coming?  Aie 
you  sure  you  have  omitted  nothing,  G^ii^tl 
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Gam,  Not  a  stick,  madam — all's  here.  Yet  I  wish 
yon  could  take  the  white  and  silTer  to  be  married  in.  If  s 
the  worst  luck  in  the  world  in  any  thing  but  white.  I 
knew  one  Bett  Stobbs,  of  onr  town,  that  was  married  in 
red ;  and,  as  sure  as  eggs  is  eggs,  the  bridegroom  and  she 
had  a  miflTbefore  the  honey-moon  was  out. 

Oliv.  No  matter.  I'm  all  impatience  till  this  affair  is 
ended. 

Gam,  Wliat  do  you  think,  madam,  I  had  almost  for- 
got the  wedding-ring! — ^The  sweet  little  thing — I  don't 
think  it  would  go  on  my  little  finger.  But  here*s 
Jarris.  ' 

Enter  Jarvis* 

Olio.  O,  Jarvis,  are  you  come  at  last  ?  Must  we  go  ? 

Jarv,  Aye,  to  Jericho ;  for  tre  shall  have  no  going  to 
-Scotland  this  bout,  I  fancy. 

dfcfe.  How!  What's  the  matter  ? 

Jarv,  Money,  money  is  the  matter,  madam.  We 
haTe  got  no  money.  What  do  you  send  me  of  your  fool's 
errand  for  ?  My  master's  bill  upon  the  city  is  not  wortif 
a  rush.  Here  it  is ;  Mrs.  Garnet  may  pin  up  her  hair 
with  it. 

Oliv,  How  could  Honeywood  serye  us  so ! 

Gam,  What  shall  we  do  ?  Ca'n't  we  go  without  it? 

Jarv.  Go  to  Scotland  without  money !  To  Scotland 
without  money !  How  9ome  people  understand  geo- 
graphy !  We  might  as  well  set  sail  for  Patagonia  upon  a 
cork  jacket. 

Oliv.  What  a  base  insincere  man  was  your  master,  to 
senre  us  in  this  manner !   Is  this  his  good-nature  I 

Jarv,  ^^Y<i  don't  talk  ill  of  my  master,  madam.  I 
wo'n't  bear  to  hear  any  body  talk,  ill  of  him,  but  my- 
self. 

Gam,  And,  charming !  now  I  think  on't,  madam, 
you  need  not  be  under  any  uneasiness :  I  sarw  Mr.  Le- 
ontine  receive  forty  guineas  from  his  father  just  before 
he  set  out,  and  he  can't  yet  have  left  the  ian»^  A  short 
better  will  reach  him  there. 

Oliv,    Well   remember'd,  Garnet;  111  write  imme- 
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diately.  How's  this!  my  hand  trembles  so,  I  can't 
write  a  word.  Do  you  write.  Garnet ;  and,  upon  se- 
cond thought,  it  will  be  better  from  you. 

Gam,  Truly,  madaniji,  I  write  and  indite  but  poorly. 
I  neyer  was  'cute  at  my  laming.  But  Til  do  what  I  can 
to  please  you.  Let  me  see.  All  out  of  my  own  head, 
I  suppose  ? 

Oliv.  Whaterer  y6u  please. 

Garnet  [Writing.']  Muster  Croaker — Twenty  gui- 
neas, madam  ?  . 

Oliv.  Ay,  twenty  will  do. 

Ganu  At  the  bar  of  the  Talbot  till  call" d  for. — Ex- 
pedition — will  be  blown  up — All  of  aflame — Quick^  dis» 
patch — Cupid^  the  little — -I  conclude  it,  madam,  with 
-Cupid;  I  love  to  see  a  love-letter  end  like  poetry. 

Oliv,  Well,  well,  what  you  please,  any  thing.  But 
how  shall  we  send  it  ?  I  can  trust  none  of  the  servants  of 
this  family. 

GarUj  Never  fear,  madam,  Mr.  Honey  wood's  butler 
is  in  the  next  room ;  he's  a  dear,  sweet  man ;  he'll  do 
any  thing  for  me. 

Jarv,  He!  the  dog,  he'll  certainly  commit  some  blun- 
der.    He''s  drunk  and  sol)er  ten  times  a  day. 

Oliv,  Go,  Garnet ;  any  Tiody  we  can  trust  will  do, 
l^Exit  Garnet."]     Well  Jarvis,  are  we  going  ? 

Jario,  Soft  and  fair,  young  lady.  You  that  are  going 
to  be  married,  think  things  can  never  be  done  too  fast : 
but  we  that  are  old,  and  know  what  we  are  about,  must 
elope  methodically,  madam. 

Oliv,  Well,  sure,  if  my  indiscretions  were  to  be  done 
over  again 

Jarv.  Depend  upon  it  you  would  do  them  ten  times  over. 

Oliv.  Why  will  you  talk  so  ?  If  you  knew  how  un- 
happy they  make  me — 

Jarv.  Very  unhappy,  no  doubt:  I  was  once  j ust  as 
unhappy  when  I  was  going  to  be  married  myself.  I'll 
tell  you  a  story  about  that 

Oliv.  A  story !  When  we  should  l^e  going !  But  I'll 
tell  you  a  story.  No,  he  makes  such  a  joke  of  me,  my^ 
courage  fails  me.  [Aside,^ 
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Jaro>  Well,  madam,  if  we  must  march,  why  we  will 
inarch  ;  that's  all.  Tho',  we  have  still  forgot  onetWiig 
we  should  never  travel  without—^  case  of  good  razors, 
and  a  box  of  shaving  powder.  But,  no  matter,  I  believe 
we  shall  be  pretty  well  shaved  hy  the  way.  \_Goin^. 

Enter  Garnet, 

Gam.  Undone,  undone,  madam.  Ah,  Mr.  Jarvis, 
you  said  right  enough.  Dear  me!  If  Mr.  Honey  wood's 
rogue  of  a  drunken  butler  hasn't  dropp'd  the  letter  be- 
fore he  went  ten  yards  from  the  door.  There's  old 
Croaker  has  just  pick'd  it  up,  and  is  this  moment  read- 
ing it  to  himself  in  the  hall. 

Oliv.  So!  We  shall  be  discover'd !  And  indeeci  I  don't 
know  but  it  may  be  the  best  for  us. 

Gam.  How  can  that  be  ?  But  madam :  don^t  be  un- 
easy, he  can  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it.  To  be 
sure  he  looks  as  if  he  was  broke  loose  from  Bedlam  about 
it,  but  be  can't  find  what  it  means  lor  all  that.  (J  look 
je,  he  is  coming  this  way  all  in  the  horrors  ! 

Oliv.  Then  let  us  leave  the  house  this  instant,  for  fear 
T>f  the  worst.  [^ExeuiU* 

Enter  Cho^ker, 

Croak.  Death  and  destruction  !  Are  all  the  horrors  of 
air,  fire,  and  water  to  be  levelled  only  at  me !  Am  I 
•only  to  be  singled  out  for  gunjK)wder-plot8,  combustibles 
and  conflagration  !  Here  it  i& — An  incendiary  letter 
dropp'd  at  my  door.  To  Muster  Croaker^  these  isith 
speed.  Ay,  ay,  plain  enough  the  direction  :  all  in  the 
genuine  incendiary  spelling,  and  as  cramp  as  Indian  or 
Chinese.  With  Speed.  But  let  me  read  it  once  more. 
[^Reads.'] 

Muster  Croaker  as  sane  as  7/oew  see  this  leve  tzcetitH 
gunnes  at  the  bar  of  the  Talboot  tel  caledfor  ori/owc 
and  yozcer  experetion  icill  be  al  blown  up.  Ah,  but  too 
plain.  Blood  and  gunpowder  in  every  line  of  it.  Blown 
up  !  murderous  dog !  All  blown  up  !  Dear !  Dear!  what 
have  I  and  my  poor  family  done,  to  be  all  blown  up'* 
[reads.']  Our  pockets  are  low^  and  mone^f  we  must  have* 
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Av,  there's  the  reason ;  they'll  blow  us  up,  because  they 
hme  got  low  pockets.  \_Reads»']  It  is  but  a  short  time 
you  hftve  to  consider  ;  for  if  this  takes  zoind^  the  house 
will  quickly  be  all  of  a  Jiame,  Inhuman  monsters ! 
blow  us  up,  and  then  burn  us.*  [^Reads']  Make  quick 
dispatch^  and  so  no  more  at  present.  But  may  Cupid^ 
the  little  firebrand^  go  with  you  wherever  you  go.  The 
little  firebrand !  Cupid,  the  little  firebrand,  go  with  me ! 
Go  you  to  the  flames,  you  and  your  little  Cupid  toge- 
ther ;  I'm  so  frightened,  I  scarce  know  whether  I  si^, 
stand,  or  go.  Perhaps  this  moment  I'm  treading  on 
lighted  matches,  blazing  brimstone  and  barrels  of  gun- 
powder. They  are  preparing  to  blow  me  up  into  the 
clouds.  Murder !  we  shall  be  all  burnt  in  our  beds ;  we 
shall  be  all  burnt  in  our  beds. 

Enter  Miss  Richland. 

Miss  Rich,  Dear  Sir,  what  is  the  matter  ? 

Croak,  Murder's  the  matter.  We  shall  be  all  blown 
up  in  our  beds  before  morning. 

Miss  Rich,  I  hope  not,  Sir. 

Croak,  What  signifies  what  you  hope,  madam,  when 
I  hare  a  certificate  of  it  here  in  my  hand.  Will  nothing 
alarm  my  family  !  Sleeping  and  eating,  sleeping  and  eat- 
ing is  the  only  work  from  morning  till  night  in  my  house. 
My  insensible  crew  could  sleep,  tho'  rock'd  by  an  earth- 
quake ;  and  fry  beef  steaks  at  a  volcano. 

Miss  Rich.  But,  Sir,  you  hare  alarmed  them  so  often 
already,  we  have  nothing  but  earthquakes,  famines, 
plagues  and  mad  dogs  from  year's  end  to  year's  end. 
^  You  remember,  Sir,  it  is  not  above  a  month  ago,  you 
^  assui^ed  us  of  a  conspiracy  among  the  bakers,  to  poi- 
^  son  us  in  our  bread ;  and  so  kept  the  whole  family  a 
^  week  upon  potatoes.'  ^ 

Croak,  '  And  potatoes  were  too  good  for  them.* 
But,  why  do  I  stand  talking  here  with  a  girl,  when  I 
should  be  facing  the  enemy  without  ?  Here,  John,  Ni- 


•  After  this  tbeorl^innl  has  *^  The  earthqoake  at  Lisbon  was  but 
<*  a  bonfire  to  it.*'    Which  I  ha?e  omiUed  fur  Ihe  wo&t  t««&Qi(x\&>^*«. 
passage  at  p.  270*    See  Note, 
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codemuf),  searck  the  house.  Look  into  the  cellars,  to 
seeifthera  beany  combustibles  below ;  and  above,  In 
the  apartments,  that  no  matches  be  thrown  in  at  the  win- 
dows. Let  all  the  fires  be  put  (Hit,  and  fet  the  engine  be 
drawn  out  in  t;he  yard,  to  play  upon  the  house  in  case  of 
necessity.  lExit. 

Miss  Richland  alone* 

Miss  Rich,  What  can  he  mean  by  all  this  ?  Yet,  why 
lAlould  I  enquire,  when  he  alarms  us  in  this  manner  al- 
most e?ery  day  !  But  Honeywood  has  desired  an  inter- 
view with  me  in  private.  What  can  he  mean  ;  or,  ra- 
ther, what  means  this  palpitation  at  his  approach  !  It  is 
the  first  time  he  ever  shewed  any  thing  in  his  conduct 

that  seemM  particular.     Sure  he  cannot  mean  to 

but  he*s  here. 

» 

Enter  Honeywood. 

Honegw*  I  presumed  to  solicit  this  interview,  madam, 
before  I  left  town,  to  be  permitted — 

Miss  Rich*  Indeed !  Leaving  town,  Sir  ? — 

Honey  116.  Yes,  madam ;  perhaps  the  kingdom.  I  hare 
presumed,  I  say,  to  desire  the  favour  of  this  interview — 
in  order  to  disclose  something  which  oar  long  friendship 
prompts.     And  yet  my  fears — 

.    Miss  Rich,  His  fears !  What  are  his  fears  to  mine ! 

[^  Aside, 
We  have  indeed  been  long  acquainted.  Sir ;  very  long. 
If  I  remember,  our  first  meeting  was  at  the  French  Am- 
bassador's.— Do  you  recollect  how  you  were  pleased  to 
rally  me  upon  my  complexion  there  ? 

Honey w.  Perfectly,  madam ;  I  presumed  to  reprove 
you  for  painting  :  but  your  warmer  blushes  soon  con- 
vinced the  company,  that  the  colouring  was  all  from 
nature. 

Miss  Rich,  And  yet  you  only  meant  it  in  your  good- 
natured  way,  to  make  me  pay  a  compliment  to  myself. 
In  the  same  manner  you  danc'd  that  night  with  the.  most 
aukwzrd  woman  m  coxnpaivy^  \i^<i«L\ji's^  ^v^xi'sa.^  nobody 
ehe  would  take  her  out. 
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Honey w^  Yes  ;  and  was  rewarded  the  next  night,  hj 
dwcing  with  the  finest  woman  in  company,  whom  eTerjr 
body  wish'd  to  take  out. 

Miss  Rich,  Well,  Sir,  if  you  thought  so  then,  I  fear 
your  judgment  has  since  corrected  the  errors  of  a  first 
impression*  We  generally  shew  to  most  advantage  ai: 
first.  '  Our  sex  are  like  poor  tradesmen,  that  put  all 
^  their  best  goods  to  be  seen  at'  the  windows,' 

Honeyw.  The  first  impression,  madam,  did  indeed 
deceive  me.  I  expected  to  find  a  woman  with  all  the 
faults  of  conscious  flattered  beai|ty.  I  expected  to  find 
her  vain  and  insolent.  But .  every  day  has  since  taught 
me  that  it  is  possible  to  possess  sense  without  pride,  and 
beauty  without  affectation. 

Miss  Rich,  This,  Sir,  is  a  style  very  unusual  with 
Mr,  Honey  wood ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  why  ha 
thus  attempts  to  increase  that  vanity,  which  his  own  les- 
sons taught  me  to  despise. 

Honeyzo.  I  ask  pardon,  madam.  Yet,  from  our  long 
friendship,  I  presumed  I  might  have  some  right  to  ofi^er, 
without  offence,  what  you  may  refuse  without  offending. 

Miss  Rich.  Sir !  I  beg  you'd  reflect ;  tho',  I  fear,  I 
sball  scarce  have  any  power  to  refuse  a  request  of  yours; 
yet,  you  may  be  precipitate :  consider.  Sir. 

Horiei/w.  I  own  my  rashness;  bnt,  as  I  plead  the 

cause  of  friendship,    of  one   who    loves ^Don't  be 

alarmed,  madam — Who  loves  you  with  the  most  ardent 
passion ;  whose  whole  happiness  is  placed  in  you-^ 

Miss  Rich.  I  fear.  Sir,  I  shall  never  find  whom  you 
mean,  by  this  description  of  him. 

Honeym,  Ah,  madam,  it  but  too  plainly  points  him 
out;  tho' he  should  be  too  l^umble  himself  to  urge  his 
pretensions,  or  you  too  mpdest  to  understand  them. 

Miss  Rich,  Well ;  it  would  be  affectation  any  longer 
to  pretend  ignorance ;  and,  I  will  own,  Sir,  I  hs^ve  long 
been  prej  udiced  in  his  favour.  It  was  but  natural  to  wish 
to  make  his  heart  mine|  as  he  seem'd  himself  Ignorant  of 
its  value. 

Honeyw,  I  see  she  always  loved  him.  [aside.^  I  fin^^ 
madam,  you  are  already  sensible  of  his  worth,  bis  .igais^ 

TOL.  II.  P 
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^on.  How  happy  is  mj  friend,  to  be  the  favom 
oQe  with  such  sense  to  distinguish  merit,  and  such  I 
to  reward  it* 

Miss  Rich.  Your  friend !  Sir,  What  friend  ? 
Uoneyw.   My  best  friend — ^My   friend   Mr.  J 
madam. 

Miss  Rich.  He,  Sir ! 

Honey w.  Yes,  he,  madam.     He  is,  indeed,  whai 
warmest   wishes  might  haye  formed  him.     And 
other  qualities,  he  adds  that  of  the  most  passioni 
gard  for  you. 

Miss  hich.  Amazement! — No  more  of  this, 
you,  Sir. 

Honeyvo.  I  see  your  confusion,  madam,  and 
how  to  interpret  it.     And  since  I  so  plainly  read  tl 
guage  of  your  heart,  shall  I  make  my  friend  happ 
communicating  your  sentiments  ?  ' 

Miss  Rich.  By  no  means. 
Honej/w.  Excuse  me ;  I  must ;  I  know  you  de 
Miss  Rich,  Mr.  Honeywood,  let  me  tell  you,  th 
wrong  my  sentiments  and  yourself.  When  I  fir 
plied  to  your  friendship,  I  expected  advice  and 
ance ;  but  now,  Sir,  I  see  that  it  is  Tain  to  expe< 
piness  from  him,  who  has  been  so  bad  an  oeconon 
his  own ;  a(nd  that  I  must  disclaim  his  friendship 
oeases  to  be  a  friend  to  himself. 

Honeyvo.  How  is  this !  she  has  confessed  she 
him,  and  yet  she  seamed  to  part  in  displeasure, 
hare  done  any  thing  to  reproach  myself  with  ?  ] 
beliere  not ;  yet,  after  all,  these  things  should  i 
i  done  1)y  a  third  person ;  I  should  hare  spared  her 
mon.    My  friendship  carried  me  a  little  too  far. 

Enter  Croaker  with  m  Letter  in  his  hand;  1 

Croaker  foUozving, 

Mrs.  Croak.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  And  so,  my  dear,  it^ 
supreme  wish  that  I  should  be  quite  wretched  up 
.  oecasioD  ?  Ha,  ha. 
-  Ct^»  [^Mimickhig.']    Ha,' ha,  ha!  and  so, mi 
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it^s  your  supreme  pleasure  tQ  give  me  no  better  conso-* 
lation  ? 

Mrs,  Croak*  Positively,  my  dear,  what  is  this  incen- 
diary stuif  and  trumpery  to  me  ?  Our  house  may  travel 
thro'  the  air  like  the  house  of  Loretto  *,  for  aught  1  care, 
if  I'm  to  be  miserable  in  it. 

Croak.  I  would  it  were  converted  into  an  house  of 
correction  for  your  benefit.  Have  we  not  every  thing 
to  alarm  usP  Perhaps,  this  very  moment  the  tragedy  is 
beginning. 

Mrs.  Croak.  Then  let  us  reserve  our  distress  till  the 
rising  of  the  curtain,  or  give  them  the  money  they  want, 
and  haTe  done  with  them. 

Croak,  Give  them  my  money ! — And  pray,  what  right 
have  they  to  my  money  ? 

Mrs.  Croak.  And  pray,  what  right,  then,  have  you  to 
my  good-humour  ? 

Croak.  And  so  your  good-humour  advises  me  to  part 
with  my  money  ?  Why,  then,  to  tell  your  good-humour 
a  piece  of  my  mind,  I'd  sooner  part  with  my  wife. 
Here's  Mr.  Honeywood,  see  what  he'U  say  to  it.  My 
dear  Honey  wood,  look  at  this  incendiary  letter  dropped 
ftt  my  door.  It  will  freeze  you  with  terror ;  and  yet 
ioTey  here  can  read  it — can  read  it,  and  laugh. 
Mrs.  Croak.  Yes,  and  so  will  Mr.  Honeywood. 
Croak.  If  he  does,  I'll  suffer  to  be  hanged  the  next 
minute  in  the  rogue's  place,  that's  all. 

Mrs.  Croak.  Speak,  Mr.  Honeywood ;  Is  there  any 
tiling  more  foolish  than  my  husband's  fright  upoi^  this 
occasion  ? 

Honeifw.  It  would  not  become  me  to  decide,  madaqi ; 
bat  doubtless,  the  greatness  of  his  terrors  now,  wi^  Uut 
invite  them  to  renew  their,  villainy  another  time.  , 

Mrs.  Croak.  I  told  you,  he'd  be  of  my  opinion* 


*  T>e  Pojilsli  Leeeod  of. the  boaseor  temple  of  Loretto  is,  that  it 
was  the  bouse  inhamted  6y  the  Virgio  Mar;^,  in  which  she  was  vi- 
sited! by  the  Aogeif  and  in  «rbich  she  bred,  our  Sat ioor.  ^  After  lier 
death  it  was  consecrated  into  a  chapel>  and  dedicated  to  the  virgin; 
and,  on  the  ho\y  laiid  falling  into  toe  bands  .of  (he  iatidels*  it  was 
carried  by  Abgeli  tbrpogb  tbe  air  tofeveral  places,  and  al  last  deQO« 
sited  at  Loretto.    See  Locyc.  Brit.  art.  Loretto. 
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Croak.  How,  Sir !  do  you  maintain  that  I  should  He 
down  under  such  an  injury,  and  shew,  neither  by  my 
tears,  nor  complaints,  that  I  have  something  of  the  spirit 
of  a  man  in  me? 

H(mcyxD.  Pardon  me,  Sir.  You  ought  to  make  the 
loudest  complaints,  if  you  desire  redress.  The  surest 
way  to  have  redress  is  to  be  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 

Croak,  Ky^  whose  opinion  is  he  of  now  ? 

Mrs.  Croak,  But  don*t  you  think  that  laughing  off 
our  fears  is  the  best  way  ? 

Honeyas.  Wh^t  is  the  best,  madam,  few  can  say;  but 
I'll  maintain  it  to  foe  a  yery  wise  way. 

Croak.  But  we're  talking  of  the  best.  Surely  the  best 
way  is  to  face  the  enemy  in  the  field,  and  not  wait  till  he 
plunders  us  in  our  very  bed-chamber. 

Honey  w.  Why,  Sir,  as  to  the  best,  that — ^that's  a  very 
wise  way  too. 

Mrs,  Croak.  But  can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  thaa 
to  double  our  distresses  by  our  apprehensions,  and  put 
it  in  the  power  of  every  low  fellow,  that  can  scrawl  ten 
words  of  wretched  spelling,  to  torment  us  ? 

Honey w.  Without  doubt,  nothing  more  absurd. 

Croak,  How  1  would  it  not  be  more  absurd  to  de- 
spise the  rattle  till  we  are  bit  by  the  snake  ? 

HoneyxD.  Without  doubt,  perfectly  absurd. 

Croak,  Then  yon  are  of  my  opinion  ? 
.  Honeyxo.  Entirely. 

Mrs.  Croak.  And  you  reject  mine? 

Honeyw,  I  would  not  be  guilty  of  that,  madam.  No, 
sure  no  reasoning  can  be  more  just  than  yours.  ^  We 
'  ought  certainly  to  despise  malice  if  we  cannot  oppose  it, 
^  and  not  make  the  incendiary's  pen  as  fatal  to  our  repose 
^  ms  the  highwayman's  pistol.' 

Mrs,  Croak,  O !  then  you  think  Vm  quite  right  ? 

Jloneyw.  Perfectly  right. 

Croak.  A  plague  of  plagues  !  we  can't  be  both  right. 
I  ought  to  be  fiorry,  or  I  ought  to  be  glad.  My  hi^t  louat 
be  on  my  head,  or  my  hat  must  be  off. 

Mrs*  Croak.  Certainly  f  in  two  opposite  epinionf^lf 
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one  be  perfectly  reasonable,  the  other  can't  be  perfectly 
right. 

Honeyw.  And  why  may  not  both  be  right,  madam : 
Mr.  Croaker  in  earnestly  seeking  redress,  and  you  in 
waiting  the  event  with  good  humour  ?  Pray  let  me  see 
the  letter  again.  I  have  it.  This  letter  requires  twenty 
guineas  to  be  left  at  the  bar  of  the  Talbot  inn.  If  it  be 
indeed  an  incendiary  letter,  what  if  you  and  I,  ^ir,  go 
there ;  and,  when  the  writer  comes  to  be  paid  has  ex- 
pected booty,  seize  him  ? 

Croak.  My  dear  friend,.  it*s  the  very  thing;  the  very 
thing.  While  I  walk  by  the  door,  you  shall  plant  your- 
self  in  ambush  near  the  bar ;  burst  out  upon  the  mis- 
creant like  a  masked  battery ;  take  him  by  surprise,  and 
extort  a  confession  at  once. 

Honejfw,  Yes ;  but  I  would  not  chuse  to  exercise  too 
much  severity.  It  is  my  maxim,  Sir,  that  crimes  gene- 
rally punish  themselves. 

Croak.  Well,  but  we' may  upbraid  him  a  littl6^  I  sop«- 
pose?  [^Ironically.'] 

Honeyw.  Ay,  butnet  punish  him  too  rigidly. 

Croak.  Well,  well,  leave  that  to  my  own  benevo- 
leoce. 

Honeyao,  Well,  T  ^oi  but  remember  that  universal 
benevolence  is  the  first  law  of  nature.. 

[E»e%mt  Honeywood  and  Mrs,  Croaker. 

Croak.  Yes;  but  my  universal  benevoleuce  would 
cert^nly  hang  a  guilty  dog,  on  a  fair  conviction.     [  ExiL- 


ACT  V. 

SCENE,  An  Inn. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Jarfis* 

Oiit>.  Well,  we  have  got  safe  to  the  inn,  however.— 
Whither  will  my  compliances  carry  me?  Not  to  Scot- 
llMid^  though  they  have  brought  me  to  the  inu,  to  keep 
off  all  discord  with  Leootine,  who .  blmdVy  \vi<&\v«v  c^ft^Y 
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though  he  knows  my  resolution.  Now  for  opening  my 
plans  to  Jarvis.  \_Aside,'\  Jarvis,  is  the  post-chaise 
ready  ? — 

Jarv.  The  horses  are  jnst  finishing  their  y>ats ;  and, 
as  Ihey  are  not  going  to  be  married,  ihey  chuse  to  take 
their  own  time. 

Olf'v,  So  yoQ  think  I  am  very  impatient. 

Jarv,  Be  as  impatient  as  you  will,  the  horses  must 
take  their  own  time ;  besides,  you  don't  consider,  we 
have  got  no  answer  from  our  fellow  traveller  yet.  If 
^e  hear  nothing  from  Mr,  Leontine,  we  hate  only  out 
^av  left  us. 

Oliv.  What  way? 

Jarv.  The  way  home  again. 

Oliv,  1  have  made  a  resolution 

Jttrv.  Ay ;  resolutions  are  well  kept  when  they  jump 
with  inclination.  However,  I'll  go  hasten  things  with- 
out. And  ril  call  too  at  the  bar  to  see  if  any  thing 
should  be  left  for  us  there.  Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry, 
madam,  and  we  shall  go  the  faster,  I  promise  you. 

Oliv.  There''s  no  coming  to  an  explanation. 

\^KxitJ<trx}i8. 

Enter  Landlady. 

Landl.    What !    Solomon ;    why  don't    you    move  ? 

*  Pipes  and  tobacco  for  the  Lion  there. — Will  no  body 
'  answer  ?  A  bowl  of  punch  for  the  Dolphin ;  quick. 
^  The  Cow  has  been  outrageous  this  half  liour.^  Did 
your  ladyship  call,  madam  ? 

Oliv,  No,  madam. 

Landl.  I  find  as  you're  for  l?cotland,  madam — But, 
that's  no  business  of  mine ;  I  ask  no  questions.  ^  To  be 
^  sure,  we  had  a  sweet  little  couple  set  off  from  this  two 

*  days  ago  for  the  same  place.     The  gentleman,    for  a 

*  taylor,  was,  to  be  sure,  as  fine  «  spoken  taylor,  as 

*  ever  blew  froth  from  a  full  pot.  And  the  young  lady 
^  so  bashful,  it  i^as  near  half  an  hour  before  we  could 
^  g^i  her  to  finish'  a  pint  of  raspberry  between  u«.' 

Oliv.  But  this  gentleman  and  I  are  not  going  to  be 
married^  I  assure  you. 
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JLantU,  May  be  not.  That's  no  business  of  mine. 
For  certain,  Scotch  marriages  seldom  turn  out.  Theref 
was  of  my  own  knowledge.  Miss  Macfag,  that  mar* 
ried  her  father's  footman.^-Alack<4uday,  she  and  her 
husband  soon  parted,  and  now  keep  separate  cellars^ 
in  Hedge-lane.* 
Oliv,  A  very  pretty  picture  of  what  might  await  me. 

Enter  Leontine, 

Leoni.  My  dear  Olivia,  my  anxiety  till  you  were  out 
of  danger,  was  too  great  to  be  resisted.  I  could  not  help 
coming  to  see  you  set  out,  tho*  it  exposes  us  to  a  disco- 
very. 

OltVj  May  you  prosper,  Leontine,  in  every  thiAg  that 
is  good  t  your  scheme  here  has  met  with  a  delay.  Mr. 
Honeywood's  bill  upon  the  city  has,  it  seems,  been  pro- 
tested. 

Leont,  How  \  an  offer  of  his  own  too.  Sure,  he 
could  not  mean  to  deceive  us. 

Oiiv.  Depend  upon  his  sincerity  ;  he  only  mistook 
the  desire  for  the  power  of  serving  us.  But  let  us  think 
no  more  of  it. 

LeonL  Is  not  the  post-chaise  ready  ? 

Lamil,  Not  quite  yet. 

LeofU.  I'hen,  madam,  I  should  be  obliged  to  you  to 
hasten  it. 

'  Landl.  And,  begging  your  Ladyship's  pardon,  i 

*  don't  think  your  lidyship  quite  ready  for  the  post^^ 
^  chaise.     The  north  road  is  a  cold  place,  madam.     I 

*  have  a  drop  in  the  house  of  as  pretty  raspberry  as  ever 
^  was  tipt  over  tongue.  Just  a  thimble  full  to  keep  the 
^  wind  off  your  stomach.  To  be  sure,  the  last  couple 
^  we  had  here,  they  said  it  was  a  perfect  nosegay.     I 

<  can  tell  you,  I  sent  them  both  away  as  good-natured 

<  — Up  went  the  blinds,  round  went  the  wheels,  and 

*  Drive  away^  posUboy^  was  the  word.— —I  tell  you, 
^  madam,  it  will  do  you  good  ;  I  think  I  know  by  this 
^  time  what's  good  for  the  north  road.  It's  a  raw  nighty 
'  madam. — ^Sir— 
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'  Leoiit,  Not  a  drop  more,  good  Tnadam,  I  should 

*  no>V  take  it  as  a  greater  farour,  if  you  hasten  the 

*  horses,  for  i  am  afraid  to  be  seen  myself. 

'  LanilL  That  shall  be  done.     Wba,  Solomon !  are 

*  you  all  dead  there?  Wha,  Solomon,  1  say.*       [Exit 
Oliv,  Jucontine,  I  am  unhappj,  you  fill  mewkh  num- 
berless apprehensions. 

Leont.  There's  no  danger,  trust  mc  my  dear,  therft 
can  be  none :  if  Honeywood  has  acted  with  honour,  and 
kept  my  father,  aS  lie  promised,  in  employment  till  we 
Are  out  of  danger,  nothing  can  interrupt  our  jourBey. 

Enter  Croaker. 

Croak.  Well,  while  my  friend  Honeywood  is  upon 
the  post  of  danger  at  the  bar,  it  must  be  my  business  to 
have  an  eye  about  me  here.  I  thiuk  I  know  an  inc^nw 
diary's  look.  Ila !  who  have  we  here  ?  My  son  and 
daughter  !  What  can  they  be  doing  here !     [^Aside.^ 

Leont.  Don't  be  alarm'd,  my  dear. 

Oliv.  *  I  have  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Honeywood's  since- 

*  rityj  and  even  his  desire  to  serve  us.'  My  fears  are 
from  the  judgment  your  father  will  pass  upon  us.  For  a 
discovery  must  now  soon  take  place. 

Leont.  Talk  not  of  a  discovery.  Yet,  believe  roe, 
Olivia,  you  have  no  great  reason  to  dread  his  resentment. 
^  His  repining  temper,  as  it  does  no  manner  of  injury  to 

*  himself,  so  will  it  never  do  harm  to  others.'  He  only 
frets  to  keep  himself  employed,  and  scolds  for  his  private 
amnsement. 

Oliv.  I  don't  know  that ;  but,  I'm  sure,  on  some  oc- 
casions, it  makes  him  look  most  shockingly. 

Croak.  \_Discovering  himself.']  How  does  he  look 
now  ? — How  does  he  look  now  ? 

Oliv.  Ah ! 

Leont.  Undone. 

Croak.  How  do  I  look  now  ?  Sir,  I  am  your  very 
humble  servant.  Madam,  I  am  your's.  What,  you 
are  going  off,  are  you?  Then,  first,  if  you  please,  take 
a  word  or  two  from  me  with  you  before  you  go.  Tell 
me  iirst  where  you  are  going?    and   when   you  have 
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told  me  tha^,  perhaps,  I  shall  know  as  litHe  as  I  did 
before. 

'  l^eont.  If  that  be  so^  our  answer  might  but  increase 
'  your  displeasure,  without  adding  to  your  iufor* 
'  mation. 

'  Croak,  I  want  no  information  from  you,  puppy : 
'  and  you,  too,  good  madam,  what  answer  have  you 
^  got  ?*  Eh  [a  cry  without j  Stop  him]  I  think  I  heard  a 
noise.  My  friend.  Honey  wood,  without — has  he  seized 
the  incendiary  ?  Ah,  no,  for  now  I  hear  no  more  on't. 

Leont.  Honey  wood  without!  Then^  Sir,  it  was  Mr. 
Honey  wood  that  directed  you  hither. 

Creole..  No,  Sir,  it  was  Mr.  Honey  wood  conducted 
me  hither. 

Leoni,  Is  it  possible? 

Croak,  Possibliel  Why,  he's  in  the  house  now,  Sir. 
More  anxious  about  me,  than  my  ovfn  son,  Sir. 
LfCont,  Then,  Sir,  he-s  a  yillain. 
Croak.  How,  sirrah  I  a  villain,  because  he  takes  most 
care  of  your  father  ?  I'll  not  bear  it.  I  tell  you  I'll  not 
bear  it.  Honeywood  is  a;-  friend  to  the  family,  and  I'll 
hare  him  treated  a6  such.» 

Leont.  I  shall  study  to  repay  his  friendship  as  it 
deserves. 

Croak.     Ah,  rogue,  if  you  knew  how  earnestly  he 
entered  into  my  griefs,  and  pointed  out  the  means  to  de-> 
tect  them,  *  you  would  love  him  as  I  do.'      [^A  cry 
withouty  Stop  him.]     They  have  seized  the  incendiary: 
they  have  theTillaiii,  the  incendiary  in  view.    Stop  him, 
stop  an  incendiary,  a*  murderer;,  stop  him.  [^Exit. 

Oliv.  O  my  terrors  !  What  can  this  new  tumult 
mean  ? 

Leont,  Some  new  mark,  I  suppose,  of  Mr.  Honey- 
wood's  sincerity.  But  we  shall  hiaye  satisfaction  ;  he 
shall  gire  me  instant  satisfaction- 

Oliv*.  It  must  not  be^  my.  Leontinef  if  you  value  niy 
esteem,  or  my  happiness.     Whatever  be  our  fate,  let  us 
not  add  guilt  to    our  misfortunes— -You  must  forgive- 
him. 
Leont^  Fotglre  him !   Has  he  n«t  iu  e^wiy.  vRsXax^^:^ 

pa. 
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betrayed  vs?  Forced  me  to  borrow  money  from  hm^ 
which  aprjears  a  mere  trick  to  delay  us :  promised  to 
keep  my  father  engaged  till  we  were  out  of  danger, 
and  here  brought  him  to  the  Tery  scene  of  our  escape  ? 

Oliv,  Don't  be  precipitate.  We  may  yet  be  mistaken. 
Or,  if  we  are  not^  what  you  talked  of  would  gire  no  sa- 
iisf  action  to  me^  nor,  1  should  think,  to  any  persons  ia 
their  senses. 

Enter  PosT'BOY^  dragging  in  Jarvis, 

Post'B,  Ay,  master,  we  hare  him  fast  enough.  Here 
is  the  incendiary  dog.  I*m  entitled  to  the  reward  ;  I'll 
take  my  oath  I  saw  him  ask  for  the  money  at  the  bar, 
and  then  run  for  it. 

Enter  Honeywood. 

Honeyw.  Come,  ^  bring  him  along.'  Let  us  see  hira. 
ixt  him  learn  to  blush  for  his  crimes,  [discovering  his 
mistakeJ]  What's  here!  Jarvis,  Leontine,  Olivia! 
What  can  all  this  mean  ? 

Jarv.  Why,  I'll  tell  you  what  it  means :  that  I  was 
an  old  fool,  -and  that  you  are  my  master— that's  all. 

Honeifw,  Confusion ! 

Leont,  Yes,  Sir,  I  find  you  have  kept  your  word 
with  me.  After  such  baseness,  I  wonder  how  you  can 
Tenture  to  see  the  man  you  have  injured. 

Honey w.  My  dear  Leontine,  you  are  under  a  mistake, 
my  honour — 

Leont,  Peace,  peace,  for  shame ;  and  do  not  conti- 
nue to  aggravate  baseness  by  hypocrisy. 

Honeyw.  Why,  wo'n't  you  hear  me  I  Be  perfectly 
assured,  I  knew  not — 

Leont.  Hear  you.  Sir,  to  what  purpose  ?  I  now  see 
through  all  your  low  arts ;  your  ever  complying  with 
every  opinion ;  your  never  refusing  any  request ;  your 
friendship  as  common  as  a  prostitute's  faTours,  and  as 
fallacious. 

Enier  Croaker  out  of  breath. 

Croaks  Where  is  tbe  ini\«iui  \  Where  is  the  iocen- 
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diary?  ^seizing  the  posf'boi/,']  Hbldhim  fast,  the  dog 
he  has  the  gallows  in  his  face.  Come,  you  dog,  coufess^ 
confess  all,  and  hang  yourself. 

Posf'B.  Oh  \  Master,  what  do  you  throttle  me  for  ? 

Croak,  [^beating  him,']  Dog,  do  you  resist ;  do  you 
resist  ? 

Post'B.  Master !  Master !  I'm  not  he ;  there's  the 
man  that  we  thought  was  the  rogue,  and  turns  out  to  be 
one  of  the  company. 

Croak.  How! 

Honeyw.  Mr.  Croaker,  we  have  all  been  under  a 
strange  mistake  here ;  I  find  there  is  nobody  guilty  ;  it 
was  all  an  error ;  entirely  an  error  of  our  own. 

Croak.  And  I  say,  Sir,  that  you're  in  an  error ;  for 
there's  guilt  and  double  guilt,  a  plot,  a  horrid  Jesuitical, 
pestilential  plot,  and  I  must  have  proof  of  it. 

Honeyw.  Y^o  but  hear  me. 

Croak.  What,  you  intend  to  bring 'em  off,  I  suppose; 
ril  hear  nothing. 

Honeyw.  Madam,  you  seem  at  least  calm  enough  to 
hear  reason. 

Oliv,  Excuse  me. 

Honeyw.  Good  Jarris,  let  me  then  explain  it  to  you. 

Jarv.  What  signifies  explanations  when  the  thing  is 
done  ? 

Honeyw.  Will  nobody  hear  me  ?  Was  there  ever  such 
a  set,  so  blinded  by  passion  and  prejudice !  [To  the 
Post'Boy.']  My  good  friend,  I  believe  you'll  be  sur- 
prized when  I  assure  you 

Post'B,  Sure  me  nothing — I'm  sure  of  nothing  but  » 
good  beating. 

Croak.  Come,  then,  you,  madam,  if  you  ever  hope 
for  any  favour  or  forgiveness,  tell  me  sincerely  all  you 
know  of  this  affair. 

Oliv.  Unhappily,  Sir,  I  am  but  too  much  the  cause  of 
your  suspicions :  you  see  before  you.  Sir,  one  that,  with 
false  pretences,  has  stept  into  your  family  to  betray  it : 
not  your  daughter — 

Croak.  Not  my  daughter ! 
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Oliv.  Not  jour  daughter — ^but  a  mean  deceiTer — ^who 
— support  me,  I  cannot — 

Uoneyw.  Help,  she's  going,  give  her  air. 

Croak,  Ay^  ay,  take  the  young  woman  to  the  air  ;  I 
would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  her  head,  whosever  daughter  ^he 
may  be — not  so  bad  as  that  neither. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Croaker. 

Croak,  Yes,  yes,  all's  out;  I  now  see  the  whole  affair : 
my  son  is  either  married,  or  going  to  be  so,  to  this  lady, 
whom  he  imposed  upon  me  as  his  sister.  Aye,  certainly 
i^o  ;  and  yet  I  don't  find  it  afHicts  me  so  much  as  one 
might  think.  There's  the  advantage  of  fretting  away 
our  misfortunes  beforehand,  we  never  feel  them  when 
they  come. 

Enter  Miss  Richland  and  Sir  William. 

Sir  Will.  But  how  do  you  know,  madam,  that  my 
nephew  intends  setting  off  from  this  place  ? 

Miss  Ricli.  My  maid  assured  me  he  was  come  to  this 
inn,  and  my  own  knowledge  of  his  intending  to  leave 
the  kingdom,  suggested  the  rest.  But  what  do  I  see, 
my  guardian  here  before  us  !  Who,  my  dear  Sir,  could 
have  expected  meeting  you  here ;  to  what  accident  do  we 
owe  this  pleasure? 

Croak.  To  a  fool,  I  believe. 

Miss  Rich.  But  to  what  purpose  did  you  come  ? 

Croak.  To  play  the  fool. 

Miss  Rich.  But  with  whom  ? 

Croak.  With  greater  fools  than  myself. 

Miss  Rich.  Explain. 

Croak.  Why,  Mr.  Honeywood  brought  me  here,  to 
do  nothing  now  I  am  here;  and  my  son  is  going  to  be 
married  to  I  don't  know  who  that  is  here ;  so  now  you 
areas  wise  as  I  am. 

Miss  Rich.  Married !  to  whom,  Sir  ? 

Croak.  To  Olivia ;  my  daughter,  as  I  took  her  to  be ; 
but  who  the  creature  is,  or  whose  daughter  she  is,  I 
know  no  more  than  — 

Sir  Will.  Then,  Sir,  I  can  inform  you ;  and,  tho'  a 
stmngefp  yet  you  shall  fio^  me  a  friend  to  your  family  : 
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it  will  be  enough  at  present,  ^o  assure  you,  that,  both 
in  point  of  birth  and  fortune,  the  young  lady  is  at  least 
your  son's  equal.  Being  left  by  her  father,  Sir  James 
AVoodville — 

Croak,  Sir  James  Woodrille  \  What,  of  the  West  ? 

Sir  Will.  Being  left  by  him,  I  say,  to  the  care  of  a 
mercenary  wretch,  whose  only  aim  was  to  secure  her  for- 
tune to  himself,  she  was  sent  into  France,  under  pre** 
tence  of  education ;  and  there  every  art  was  tried  to  fkx 
her  for  life  in  a  convent,  contrary  to  her  inclinations.  Of 
this  I  was  informed  upon  my  arrival  at  Paris;  and,  as  I 
had  been  once  her  father's  friend,  I  did  all  in  my  power 
to  frustrate  her  guardian's  base  intentions.  I  had  even 
meditated  io  rescue  her  from  his  authority,  when  your 
son  stept  in  with  more  pleasiugviolence,  gave  her  liberty, 
and  you  a  daughter. 

Croak,  But  I  intend  to  have  a  daughter  of  my  own 
chusiug.  Sir.  A  young  lady,  Sir,  whose  fortune,  by 
my  interest  with  those  that  have  interest,  will  be  double 
what  my  son  has  a  right  to  expect.  Do  you  know  Mr. 
Lofty,  Sir  ? 

Sir  IVilL  Yes,  Sir;  and  know  that  you  are  deceived 
in  him.     But  step  this  way,  and  I'll  convince  you. 

\Croaker  and  Sir  William  confer. 

Enter  Hon  ex  wood. 

HoneyxD.  Obstinate  man,  still  to  persist  fn  his  inju- 
rious opinioti  of  me,  condemned  by  myself.  How  have 
I  sunk  by  too  great  an  assiduity  to  please !  How  have  I 
overtax'd  all  my  abilities,  lest  the  approbation  of  a  single 
fool  should  escape  me  !  But  all  is  now  over ;  I  have  sur- 
vived my  reputation,  my  fortune,  my  friendships,  and 
nothing  remains  henceforward  for  me  but  solitude  and 
repentance.     [Aside,"] 

Miss  Rich,  Is  it  true,  Mr.  Honey  wood,  that  you  are 
setting  off,  without  taking  leave  of  your  friends  I  The 
report  is,  that  you  are  quitting  England.     Can  it  be  ? 

Honeyw,  Yes,  madam  •  and  tho'  I  am  so  unhappy  as 
to  have  fallen  under  your  displeasure,  yet  I  am  i^^qvcw^. 
to  think  that  I  lesLie  you  to  happiness  \  to  oii^  'siVio  Vs^^^ 
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you,  and  deserres  your  love ;  to  one  who  has  power  to 
procure  you  afiluence,  and  generosity  to  improve  your 
enjoyment  of  it. 

Miss  Rich,  And  are  you  sure.  Sir,  that  the  gentleman 
you  mean  is  what  you  describe  him  ? 

Honeyw,  I  have  the  best  assurances  of  it,  his  serving 
me.  He  does  indeed  deserve  the  highest  happiness,  and 
that  is  in  your  power  to  confer.  As  for  me,  weak  and 
wavering  as  I  have  been,  obliged  by  all,  and  incapable 
of  serving  any,  what  happiness  can  1  find  but  in  solitude  ? 
What  hope  but  in  being  forgotten  ? 

Miss  Rich.  A  thousand  I  to  live  among  friends  that 
esteem  you,  whose  happiness  it  will  be  to  be  permitted 
to  oblige  you. 

Honeyw,  No,  madam ;  my  resolution  is  fix'd.  Infe- 
riority amongst  strangers  is  easy ;  but  among  those  that 
once  were  equals,  insupportable.  Nay,  to  shew  you 
how  far  my  resolution  can  go,  *  I  can  now  speak  with 
*  calmness  of  my  former  follies,  my  vanity,  my  dissi- 
^  pation,  my  weakness.'  I  will  even  confess,  that 
among  the  number  of  my  other  presumptions,  I  had  the 
insolence  to  think  of  loving  you.  Yes,  madam,  while  I 
was  pleading  the  passion  of  another,  my  heart  was  tor- 
tured with  its  own.  But  it  is  over,  it  was  unworthy  our 
friendship,  and  let  it  be  forgotten. 

Miss  Rich*  You  amaze  me  ! 

Honeyw,  But  you'll  forgive  it.  I  know  you  will  j 
since  the  confession  should  not  have  come  from  me  even 
now,  but  to  convince  you  of  the  sincerity  of  my  inten- 
tion of — never  mentioning  it  more.  \Going, 

Miss  Rich,  Stay,  Sir,  one  moment — Ha!  he  here — 

Enter  Lofty, 

I^fiSf*  Is  the  coast  clear  ?  None  but  friends.  I  hare 
followed  you  here  with  a  trifling  piece  of  intelligence : 
but  it  goes  no  farther,  things  are  not  yet  ripe  for  a  dis- 
covery. I  have  spirits  working  at  a  certain  board  ; 
your  affair  at  the  Treasury  will  be  done  in  less  than  " 
thousand  years,  Mum  ! 

Mm  Rich*  Sooner,  8it,  1  s\io\:\^  Vo^^, 
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Liofty^  Wby,  yes,  I  beliere  it  may,  if  it  falls  into 
proper  bands,  that  know  where  to  push  and  where  to 
parry ;  that  know  how  thp  land  lies — eh,  Honey- 
wood. 

Miss  Rich.  It  is  fallen  into  yours. 
Lofty.  Well,  to  keep  you  no  longer  in  suspense, 
your  thing  is  done.  It  is  done,  I  say — ^that's  all,  I 
haye  j  ust  had  assurances  from  Lord  Nererout,  that  the 
claim  has  been  examined,  and  found  admissible.  Quietus 
Is  the  word,  madam. 

Honeyw.  But  how !  his  Lordship  has  been  at  New- 
market these  ten  days. 

Lofty.  Indeed  I  Then  Sir  Gilbert  Goose  must  hare 
been  cruelly  mistaken.     I  had  it  of  him. 

Miss  Rich.  He !  why  Sir  Gilbert  and  his  family  haye 
been  in  the  country  this  month. 

Lofty.  This  month  I  it  must  certainly  be  so — Sir  Gil- 
bert's letter  did  come  to  me  from  Newmarket,  so  that  he 
must  haye  met  his  Lordship  there;  and  so  it  came  about. 
I  have  his  letter  about  me.  FU  read  it  to  you.  [^Taking 
out  a  large  bundle,^  That*s  from  Paoli  of  Corsica,  that 
from  the  Marquis  of  Squilachi. — Have  you  a  mind  to  see 
a  letter  from  Count  Ponitowski,  now  King  of  Poland — 
Honest  Pon*. — \_Searchtng.'] — ^O,  Sir,  what,  are  you 
here  too  ?  I'll  tell  you  what,  honest  friend,  if  you  have 
not  absolutely  delivered  my  letter  to  Sir  William  Ho- 
ney wood,  you  may  return  it.  The  thing  will  do  with- 
out him. 

Sir  Will.  Sir  William  Honey  wood  has  received  it, 
and  with  the  most  mortifying  contempt. 


*  The  Copy  of  1807,  instead  of  Paoli  of  Corsica,  reads  an 
Eastern  Nabobs  and,  instead  of  Count  Pvnitoteskif  now  King  of 
Poland — Honest  Pon — has  Jerome  Bonapaife  the  Grand  French  Ad* 
miral-'Honest  Jerome—But  as  such  alterations  sooo  reqaire  alteriog 
again,  I  have  preserved  those  inserted  by  the  author,  and  others 
nay  he  snbstittited,  if  it  be  thoufi^ht  neressary,  from  time  to  time 
when  the  piece  is  performed  or  rend.  For  the  same  reason,  I  did 
Dot  alter  the  sums  mentioned  in  p.  296,  as  the  prices  of  mutton  and  of 
.  ieer.  Socb  names  and  circunntances  remain  as  curious^and  valUEQjUle 
fact!  ID  the  history  of  the  time  when  the  p\a^  Yiui^tVlXesu 
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Croak.  Contempt !  Mr.  Lofty,  what  can  that  mean  ? 

Lofty,  Ijsi  him  go  on,  let  him  go  on,  I  say.  YouUl 
find  it  come  to  something  presently. 

Sir  WitL  Yes,  Sir,  Sir  William  Honey  wood  declares 
he  knoi^s  no  such  person. 

Lofty.  Good;  very  good.     Ila !  ha!  ha! 

Croak.  Now,  with  all  my  wit,  I  can't  find  out  half 
]the  goodness  of  it. 

Lofty.  You  can't.     Ha  !  ha ! 

Croak.  No,  the  goodness  of  it  is  rather  in  the  dark.  I 
think  it  was  a  most  confounding  answer,  a«  e^er  was 
sent  from  one  private  gentleman  to  another. 

Lofty.  And  so  you  can't  find  out  the  force  of  the  mes- 
sage ?  Why,  I  was  in  the  house  at  that  iFery  time.  HaT 
ha !  It  was  I  that  sent  that  very  answer  to  my  own  letter. 
Ha!  ha. 

Croak,  Indeed !  How  !  why  ! 

Lofty.  In  one  word,  things  between  Sir  William  and 
me  must  be  behind  the  curtain.  A  party  has  many  eyes. 
He  sides  with  Lord  Buzzard,  I  side  with  Sir  Gilbert 
Goose.     So  that  unriddles  the  mystery. 

Croak.  And  so  it  does,  indeed,  and  all  roj  suspicions 
are  over. 

Lofty.  Your  suspicions !  What  then  you  have  been 
suspecting,  you  have  been  suspecting,  have  you  ?  Mr. 
Croaker,  you  and  I  were  friends,  we  are  friends  no 
longer.     Never  talk  to  me.     It's  over  ;  I,  say  it's  over.- 

Croak.  Let  me  not  lose  ypur  favour.  Sir.  I  did  not 
mean  to  ofiend.  It  escaped  me.  Don^t  be  discom- 
posed. 

Lofty.  Sir,  but  I  am  discomposed,  and  will  be  dis- 
composed. To  be  treated  thus !  Who  am  I  ?  W^as  it 
for  this  I  have  been  dreaded  both  by  ins  and  outs  ? 
Have  I  been  libelled  in  the  Gazetteer,  and  praised  in 
the  St.  Jameses ;  have  I  been  chaired  at  Wildman's*, 
and  a  speaker  at  Merchant  Taylor's  Hall ;  have  I  had 


*    The  copy   of  1807«  for  QatettMTj  reads  Chronich^  wadr^  f%t 
WildmanUf  reads  tht  London  Tavef^n.^    £lee  before  p.  327>  Note. 
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my  hand  to  addresses,  and  my  head  in  the  print-shops^ 
and  talk  to  roe  of  suspects  ! 

'  Croak.  My  dear  Sir,  be  pacified.  What  can  you  hare 
*  but  asking  pardon  ? 

'  Lofli/.  Sir,  I  will  not  be  pacified — Suspects  !  Who 
^  am  I  ?  To  be  used  thus^  haye  I  paid  court  to  men  in 
'  faTour  to  serve  my  friends,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury, 
'  Sir  William  Honeywood,  and  the  rest  of  the  gang,  and 
^  talk  to  me  of  suspects !  Who  am  I,  I  say,'  Who  am  I  ? 

Sir  fVilL  Since,  Sir,  you  are  so  pressing  for  an  an- 
swer, I  will  tell  you  who  you  are.  A  gentleman,  as 
well  acquainted  with  politics,  ad  with  men  in  power  : 
as  well  acquainted  with  persons  of  fashion,  as  with  mo- 
desty;  with  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  as  with  truth  ;  and 
with  all,  as  yoa  are  wRh  Sir  William  Honeywood,  X 
am  Sir  William  Honeywood. 

^  ^Discovering  his  ensigns  of  the  Bath* 

Croak,  Sir  William  Honeywood  ! 

Honeyw.  Astonishment!  my  uncle f  [Asidet 

Lofty.  So  then  my  genius  has  been  all  this  time  only 
leading  me  up  to  the  garret,  in  order  to  fling  me  out  of 
the  window. 

Croak.  What,  Mr.  Importance,  and  are  these  your 
works  ?  Suspect  you  1'  You,  who  have  been  dreaded  by 
the  ins  and  outs :, you,  who  have  had  your  hand  to  ad- 
dresses, and  your  head  stuck  up  in  print-shops.  If  you 
were  served  right,  yon  should  have  yt)ur  head  stuck  up 
in  the  pillory. 

Lofty,  Ay,  stick  it  where  you  will,  for  it  cuts  but  a 
rery  poor  figure  where  it  sticks  at  present. 

Sir  Will.  Well,  Mr.  Croaker,  I  hope  you  now  see- 
how  incapable  this  gentleman  is  of  serving  you,  and  how 
little  Miss  Richland  has  to  expect  from  his  influence. 

Croak.  Ay,  Sir^  too  well  I  see  it,  and  I  can't  but  sajr 
I  have  had  some  boding  of  it  these  ten  days.  So  I'm  re- 
solved, since  my  son  has  placed  his  affection  on  a  lady 
of  moderate  fortune,  to  be  satisfied  with  his  choice,  and 
not  run  the  hazard  of  another  Mr.  l*oiiy^  in  helping,  him 
to  a  betterit 
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Sir  fViil.  I  approve  your  resolution,  and  here  thej 
come,  to  receive  a  confirmation  of  yonr  pardon  and 
consent. 

Enter  Mrs,  Croaker^  Jarvis^  LEOwriNEy  Olivia. 

Mrs.  Croak.  Whereas  my  fansband!  Come,  come^ 
lovey,  you  must  forgive  them.  Jarvis  here  has  been  to 
tell  me  the  whole  affair ;  and,  I  say,  you  mnst  forgive 
them.  Our  own  was  a  stolen  match,  you  know,  mf 
dear ;  and  we  never  had  any  reason  to  repent  of  it. 

Croak.  I  wish  we  could  both  say  so :  howerer,  thi» 
gentleman,  Sir  William  Honey  wood,  has  been  before* 
hand  with  you,  in  obtaining  their  pardon.  So,  if  the 
two  poor  fools  have  a  mind  to  marry,  I  think,  we  can 
tack  them  together  without  crossing  the  Tweed  for  it. 
[Joining  their  hand8.'\ 

Leont.  How  blest  and  unexpected !  What,  w^t  can 
we  say  to  such  goodness !  But  our  future  obedience  shall 
be  the  best  reply.  And,  as  for  thu  gentleman,  to  whom 
we  owe 

Sir  WUL  Ekcuse  me,  ^r,  if  I  interrupt  your  thanks^ 
as  I  haTe  here  an  interest  that  calls  me.  [Turning  to 
Honeywood.']  Yes,  Sir,  you  are  surprised  to  see  me ; 
and  I  own  that  a  desire  of  correcting  your  follies  led  me 
hither.  I  saw,  wit^  indignation,  the  errors  of  a  mind 
that  only  sought  applause  from  others  ;  that  easiness  of 
disposition,  which,*  tho'  inclined  to  the  right,  had  not 
courage  to  condemn  the  wrong.  I  saw  with' regret  those 
Splendid  errors,  that  still  took  name  from  some  neigh- 
bouring duty.  Your  charity,  that  was  but  injustice ; 
your  benevolence,  that  was  but  weakness ;  and  yoar 
friendship  but  credulity.  I  saw,  with  regret,  great  ta- 
lents and  extensive  learning,  only  employed  to  add 
Sprightliness  to  error,  and  increase  your  perplexities.  I 
saw  your  mind  with  a  thousand  natural  charms :  but  the 
greatness  of  its  beauty  served  only  to  heighten  my  pity 
for  its  prostitution. 

Hone^TB.  Cease  to  upbraid  me,  Sir ;  1  hare  for  some 
time  but  too  strongly  felt  the  justice  of  your  reproaches. 


\ 
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Bai  there  is  one  way  still  left  me.  Yes,  Sir,  I  htre  de- 
termined,  this  very  hour,  to  quit  for  erer  a  place  where 
I  hare  made  myself  the  Toluntary  (laye  of  all ;  and  to 
seek  among  strangers  that  fortitude  which  may  give 
strength  to  the  mind,  and  marshal  all  its  dissipated  vir- 
tues. Yet,  ere  1  depart,  permit  me  to  solicit  favour  for 
this  gentleman;  who,  notwithstanding  what  has  hap- 
pened, has  laid  me  under  the  most  signal  obligations. 

Lofty.  Mr.  Honeywood,  I  am  resoWd  upon  a  re- 
formation, as  well  as  you.  I  now  begin  to  find,  that 
speaking  truth  is  the  only  way.  And  to  prove  that  I  de- 
sign to  speak  truth  for  the  future,  I  must  now  assure 
you,  that  you  owe  your  late  enlargement  to  another ;  as,, 
in  plain  truth,  I  had  no  hand  in  the  matter.  So,  now,  if 
any  of  the  company  has  a  mind  for  preferment,  he  may 
take  my  place.     I  am  determined  to  resign.  \ExU* 

Honemo.  How  have  I  been  deceived  I 
Sir  WilL  No,  Sir,  you  have  been  obliged  to  a  kinder, 
fairer  friend  for  that  favour.  To  Miss  Richland.  Would 
she  complete  our  joy,  and  make  the  man  she  has  honoured 
by  her  friendship  happy  in  her  love,  I  should  then  forget 
all,  and  be  as  blest  as  the  welfare  of  my  dearest  kinsman 
can  make  me. 

Miss  Rich.  After  what  is  past,  it  would  be  but  affecta- 
tion to  pretend  indifference.  Yes,  I  will  own  an  attach- 
ment, which  I  find  was  more  than  friendship.  And,  if, 
my  entreaties  cannot  alter  his  resolution  to  quit  the  coun- 
try, I  will  even  try,  if  my  hand  has  not  power  to  detain 
him.  [Giving  her  hand. 

Honey w.  Amazement!  how  can  I  have  deserved  alt 
this  ?  ^  If ow  express  my  happiness,  my  gratitude  I'  A 
moment,  like  this,  over-pays  an  age  of  apprehension. 

Croak.  Well,  now  I  see  content  in  every  face — I  say 
nothing — but  I  hope  we  may  be  all  better  this  day  three 
months. 

Sir  Will.  Henceforth,  nephew,  learn  to  respect  your- 
self. He  who  seeks  only  for  applause  from  without,  has 
all  his  happiness  in  another's  keeping. 

Honeyw.  Yes,  Sir,  I  now  too  plainly  perceive  my  er- 
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rors.  My  Tanity,  in  attemptiDg  to  please  all,  by  fear- 
ing to  offend  any.  My  meanness  in  approving  folly,  lest 
fools  should  disapprove.  Henceforth,  therefore,  it  shall 
be  my  study  to  reserve  my  pity  for  real  distress ;  my 
friendship  for  true  merit,  and  my  love  for  her,  who  first 
taught  me  what  it  is  to  be  happy* 


T 
1 


THE  END. 
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EPILOGUE* 

As  puffing  Quacks  some  caitiff  wretch  procure 
To  Touch  the  pill,  or  drop,  has  wrought  a  cure; 
Thus,  on  the  stage,  our  play-w rights  still  depend 
For  Epilogues  and  Prologues  on  some  friend, 
Who  knows  each  art  of  coaxing  up  the  town^ 
And  make  full  many  a  bitter  pill  gOt  down. 
Conscious  of  this,  our  bard  has  gone  about, 

And  teaz'd  each  rhymfug  friend  to  help  him  out. 

An  Epilogue,  things  can^t  go  on  without  it; 

It  cotM  not  fail,  would  you  but  set  about  it. 

Young  man,  cries  one  (a  bard  laid  up  in  clover) 

Alas,  young  man,  my  writing  days  are  orer ; 

het  boys  play  tricks,  and  kick  the  straw,  not  I ; 

Your  brother  Doctor  there^  perhaps,  may  try. 

What  I !  dear  Sir,  the  Doctor  interposes  ; 

What,  plant  my  thistle,  Sir,  among  bis  roses ! 

No,  no,  iVe  othei^  contests  to  maintain ; 

To  night  I  head  our  troops  at  WarwiCk-lAne. 

Go,  ask  your  manager — Who,  me !  Your  pardon 

Those  things  are  not  our  fort  at  Corent-Garden. 

Our  Author's  friends,  thus  placed  at  happy  distance, 

GiTe  him  good  words  indeed,  but  no  assistance. 

As  some  unhappy  wight,  at  some  new  play^ 

At  the  Rt  door  stands  elbowing  away, 


*  The  Aathor,  in  ezpedatioo  of  an  Epilogoe  from  a  Friend  at 
Oiford,  deferred  writing  one  himself  till  the  very  last  hour.  What 
it  here  offered,  owes  all  its  laccessto  the  graceful  maimer,  of  ih« 
Adfcii  *  wIm  spolie  it. 

•  Mn.  BalUcy. 
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While  oft,  \vith  many  a  smile,  and  many  a  shrug, 
He  eyes  the  centre,  where  his  friends  sit  snug, 
His  simpering  friends,  with  pleasure  in  their  eyes, 
Sink,  as  he  sinks,  and,  as  he  rises,  rise : 
He  nods,  they  nod ;  he  cringes,  they  grimace  ; 
But  not  a  soul  will  budge  to  give  him  place. 
Since  then,  unhelpM,  our  bard  must  now  conform 
To  "  'bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm,"  ♦ 
Blame  where  you  must,  be  candid  where  you  can. 
And  be  each  critic  the  Good-natur'd  Man. 


•  King  Lear,  A.  \U.  S.  it. 
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.UGH  KELLY  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  being  born 
on  the  banks  of  tfie  Lake  of  Kiilarney,  in  the  year  1739.  . 
His  father  was  a  gentleman  ojf  good  family  in  th9,t  coun- 
try, whose  circumstances  being  reduced,  not  by  misoon* 
duct,  but  by  a  series  of  unforeseen  misfortunes,  he  was 
obliged  to  repair  to  Dublin,  in  order  to  endeavour  to 
support  himself  by  his  personal  industry.  Ue  gave  our 
Author,  howeyer,  a  very  tolerable  school  education; 
but  the  narrowness  of  his  finances  would  not  permit  hin& 
to  indulge  his  sdn^s  natural  propensity  to  study,  by 
placing  him  in  the  higher  schools  of  Dublin.  He  was 
therefore  bound  apprentice  to  a  Staymaker,  an  employ- 
ment, we  may  naturally  suppose,  but  ill  suited  to  his  incli- 
nation :  he  nevertheless  continued  with  liis  master  tiil  the 
expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  then  set  out  fo|r 
London,  in  order  to  procure  a  livelihood  by  his  business ; 
This  was  in  the  year  1760. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  capital,  he  found  it  very  difficult 
to  get  employment,  and  of  course  was  reduced  to  the 
utmost  distress  for  the  means  of  subsijsti^nce.  Jin  this 
forlorn  situation, «  a  strangejr,  and  friendless,  h^  used 
sometimes  to  endeavour  tot  forget  his  misfortunes,  and 
passed  some  of  what  w^uld  otherwise  have  been  his  heavy, 
hours  at  a  public  house  in  Russel  Street,  Covent  Garden,  : 
much  frequeinted  by  the  young  players  belonging  to  the 
theatres.  Having  an  uncommon  share  of  good-huinour, 
and  being  lively,  cheerful,  and  eng^giqig  in  h|s  behaviour, 
he  soon  attracted  the  notSci^,  not  only  of  these  gentlemen, 

■  ■       ......  t  ^.      ,  /     „■      .  •    II       I 

*  ThMt  particnlan  of  the  Life  of  Kelly  are  taken  prineipiUlf 
from  the  Life  preAxed  to  t|i«  edition  of  his  WQCk»|  Vu  ^VAHCkVosa.^ 
410.1778.  ' 
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but  of  a  set  of  tradesmen  wbo  frequented  that  botse 
ererj  evening,  and  who  were  much  entertained  with  bis 
wit  and  vivacity. 

In  a  little  time  Kelly  becaM  so  iirell  acquainted  witb 
the  characters  of  the  club,  that  be  was  enabled  to  give  a 
humourous  description  of  them  in  one  of  the  daily  pa- 
pers ;  and  the  likenesses  were  so  well  executed  as  to 
draw  their  attention,  and  excite  their  curiosity  to  dis- 
cover the  author.  Their  suspicions  soon  fixed  on  Kelly, 
and  from  that  time  he  became  distingubhed  among  them 
as  a  man  of  genius  and  consequence. 

One  'of  the  members  of  the  society,  in  particular,  an 
attorney  of  some  reputatioii  in  his  profession,  being 
much  pleased  with  his  company  and  conversation, 
made  inquiry  into  his  history,  and  soon  learnt  that 
be  was  worthy  of  a  better  situation  than  tha't  in  which  he  § 
appeared.  lie  therefore  invited  him  to  his  house  and  em-  I 
ployed  him  in  copying  and  transcribing,  an  occupation 
which  he  prosecuted  with  so  much  as^duity,  that  he  | 
earned  about  three  guineas  a  week ;  an  income  which, 
compared  with  what  ne  had  hitherto  been  able  to  pro- 
cure, might  be  deemed  affluent.  But  this  emplo3rmeDt, 
though  profitable,  it  may  be  easily  imagined,  could  not 
kon£  be  agreeable  to  a  man  of  his  original  genius,  and 
lively  turn  of  mind.  From  his  accidenhil  acquaintance 
with  some  booiisellers,  he  became,  in  1763,  the  Editor 
of  The  Lady*s  Museum^  The  Court  Magazine^  The 
Public  Ledger  if  Otfien*  s  Weekly  Chronicle  ^  and  other 
perio<iUcal  publications,  in  which  he  wrote  so  many  orif 
ginal  essays  and  pieces  of  poetry,  that  his  fame  wa3 
quickly  spread  ampng  that  fraternity,  and  he  now  found 
nimself  fully  employea  in  various  branches  of  that  tran- 
sitory kind  of  literature.  In  the  prosecution  oT  his  busi- 
ness he  exerted  himself  with  the  most  unwearied  indus- 
try, being  then  lately  married,  and  having  an  increasing 
family^  whose  sole  dependence  was  upon  his  personid 
labour. 

Bts  not  necessary,  and  pefhapslt  were  Impossible  to  j 
itittmeirtte  the  variety  of  bu^iriess  he  found  bimias  to  ' 
e^eeute:  im^  6t  the  moirt  edebratett  of  Ms  peifortiianedi    j 
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,  obIj  ahaU  tie  noticed.  la  EJgectoB*s  Theatrical  Ranem-p 
brancer,  mention  is  made  of  a  farce  written  by.  Kell^, 
and  published  in  S?o.  in  1760,  called  "  L' Amour  A-la- 
Mode,  or  Love  A4a-Mode*',  but  it  does  not  say  whe- 

.  ther  it  was  acted,  and  it  is  not  printed  in  his  Works. 
About  17^2  h^  b^an  to  write  many  political  pamphlets, 
and  among  the  wes^t^  A  Fihdicaiion  a/  Mr.  Pitt's  AdmU 
tiistrution^  of  which  Lord  Chesterfield  makes  honourable 
meatiou  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Letters.  (^Letter 
CI.XXV1II.  p.  505.) 

In  the  year  1766,  peroeiving  that  Churchiirs  repu^^ 
tion  had  been  much  raised  by  his  criticisms  of  the  Stage 
IB  The  Jtoseiad^  he  produced  his  Thjespis  :  or  a  Critical 
Examination  into  the  Merits  af  the  Principal  Pej formers 
belonging  to  Drury  Lune  Theatre.  A  second  edition 
vith  Corrections  and  AddiUons  was  published  in  the 
aame  year,  and  it  was  fpUowed  by  a  second  part,  or 
Book,  o.n  the  Performers  belonging  to  Covent-Gimien 
Theafre :  in  which  he  dealt  about.liiii  satire  and  panegy* 
ric  with  grent  freedom. and  acu^ess,;  it  is  by  much  the 

.  most  spirited  of  his  poetic:  compositions.  It  is  this  work, 
J  suppose,  to  which  Groldsmith  idludes,  in  his  character 
of  Grarrick,  in  ItetaliaiioHj  where  he  talks  of  his  having 

.  heesk  ibe^rosciuied*  (See  before,  p.  ^51.)  I  certainly 
expected^  after  thia  expfession,  to  have  found  in  the  Poetpi 
that  Ganick  was  compared  to  Raseius;  but  there  is  no 
such  eoQiparison,  the  name  of  Rosdus  does  not  occur 
ia  the  Poem. 

I«  1767,  Kelly  f^ubli^hed  TheBMer^  a  periodical 
paper,  in  two  pocket  volumes,  which  had  at  Urst  been 
inserted  in  Oao^nV  Weekly  Chronide  in  single  papers. 
This,  though  a  wjed^  of  great  merit,  has  not  beenin- 
aerted  in  the  late  edition  of  The  British  Esscn/ists.*  It 
i^  nc^  ind^,  written  in  that  polished  style,  'which  so 
eminently  distiaguiahes  the  Tolumes  of  some  of  our  Es- 

'  sayists ;  but  it  abounds  in  mluable  matter,  and  is,  per« 
)iaps,  on  that  account,  as  worthy  of  a  place  in  ^hat  col- 
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lection  as  some  of  One  Tolmnes  winch  bwre  been  gh^in 
that  work. 

About  tills  time  alto  appeared  The  Memoir b  of  a  Mag- 
iaiene,  under  the  title  of  Louisa  Mildmn^^ 
"  In  1768  bis  Comedy  of  False  Delicacy  made  its  ap- 
pearance, and  was  recerired  with  such  nni?ersal  applause, 
as  at  once  to  establish  his  reputation  as  a  dramatic  writer, 
and  procured  him  a  ^stingmshed  rank  among  the  wits  of 
the  age.    It  continued  to  draw  the  public  to  the  theatre 
nearly  twenty  nights  successirely.    The  writer  of  ITie 
Life  of  Kelly  says  that  the  sererity  of  his  remarks  in  his 
Thespis  ^^  had  so  great  an  effect  upon  the  feelings  of  Mrs. 
^  Barry  and  Mrs.  Clive,  that  they  both  for  some  traie 
^^  refused  to  perform  in  any  of  his  pieces.*'  p.  n.     Mrs. 
Cltve's  name  Icertainly  do  not  see  in  the  Dramatis  Per- 
«onae  o^any  of  them  ;  but  Mrs.  Barry's*  appears  as  the 
performer  of  Miss  Montagu  in  A  Word  to  the  Wise. 
If  tt  be  true  tixat  both  were  offended,  Mrs.  Barry,  I 
thinlL,  shewed  the  most  good  sense  of  the  two,  in  forgrriog 
the  author  tind  undertaking  the  part  which  be  wished  her 
to  perform.     A  reflection  on  Mrs.  Clive's  priyate  charac- 
ter was  withdrawn,  and  an  apology  made  for  it,  in  the 
second  edition,    llie  passage  respecting  Mrs.  Barry  is 
not  printed  in  the  edition  of  the  poem  in  Kelly's  Works, 
In  4to.  1778.    The  author  of  The  Biographia  Dramatica 
aays  that  the  play  '^  is  supposed  to  have  received  sonie 
■^*  improvements  from  Mr.  Garridt".  {Vol.  I  J.  p.  115.) 
The  sale  of  the  comedy  was  exceediugly  raf»d  and  great, 
and  it  was  repeate^j  performed  throughout  Britain  and 
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*  The  name  o7  Mn.  Dancer  appearv  at  the  performer  ef  Mrs^ 
Barley  iu  FalM  Delicacy.  Mfp.  Dancer  wai  the  nane  of  Mrs. 
Barry  before  she  nuuriml  Barry*  which  I  sspjiose  to  have  beeo  io 
176$,  the  year  io  which  Thespis  appeared,  «nd  Barry  h  eertataly 
ihe  name  bv  Which  felie  ft  ootlred  in  thespis.  Whether  there  were 
two  MfB.  Danrefi,  f  4o  not  make  ooL  Io  the  Dramatb  Penonv 
to  Zenobia,  1768,  I  see  (he  Qamet  of  1>oth  Mrs.  Dancer  and  Mri. 
Barry.  Davies,  id  Ms  tife  of  Garncfc,  (Vol.  II.  p.  140)  says  it 
vas  Mrs,  Dancer  he  attacke'd  t  ksr  name  ceftiloly  does  not  appear 
io  the  second  editioo  of  Thespis;  the  earliest  edition  which  I  bate 
aeeo.  fie  says  also  H^at'Gafricl^  prevailed  4m  Mrs.  D.  to  perlbia  i» 
False  De)icacy« 
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ind  ta  crouded  audiences.    Nor -was  its  reputatioii 
ined  to  the  British  dominions :  It  was  translated  into 
t  oi  the  modem  langnages ;  namely,  into  Portuguese^ 
ommand  of  the  Marquis  de  Pombal,  and  acted  with 
t  applause  at  the  public  theatre  at  Lisbon;   into 
ich  by  the  celebrated  Madame  Riccoboni ;  into  the 
>  language  by  another  hand  at  the  Hague ;  into  Ita«- 
at  Paris,  where  it  was  acted  at  the  Theatre  de  la 
ledie  Italianne;  and  into  German, 
aries  says,  speaking  of  Keily,  that  ^^  of  this  species 
f  dramatic  poetry",  meaning  sentimental  comedy^ 
3  was  said  to  be  the  first  English  writer."  (p.  140.> 
The  Conscious  LoTers,  and  The  Prorok'd  Husband^ 
:  of  which  must  be  considered  as  sentimental  come— 
,  not  to  mention  The  Foundling,  by  Moore,  (1748) 
School  for  Lovert^  by  Wliiteheeid,  (1762)  and  seve« 
ithers  were  before  him.     But  if  by  first  writer,  he 
18  the  be^^  then,  I  think,  I  should  certainly  giro 
two  first-mentioned  comedies  the  preference, 
myself  consider  the  comedy  of  False  Delicacy  the 
of  Kelly's  pieces :  and  I  should  have  giren  this  co* 
y  a  preference  to  A  Word  to  the  Wise,  in  this  to- 
;,  but  for  a  reason  which  will  be  afterwards  assigned* 
w  it  performed  here  by  the  Norwich  Company  in- 
^,    aiid  thought  it  highly  interesting  and  spirited, 
scene  in  the  fourth  act,  where  Rivers  meets  his 
;hter,  when  she  is  about  to  run  off  with  Sir  Harry 
rburg^  is  yery  finely  written.    If  it  does  not  abound 
road  laugh,  it  neyertheless  has  a  great  deal  of  point 
humour,  the  characters  are  well  drawn  and  the  si*- 
Ions  are  good ;  it  is  sentimental,  but  the  sentiments 
raluable.    There  are  some  oaths  and  other  express- 
I  which  require  to  be  expunged, 
he  success  of  False  Delicacy  induced  Ke|ly  to  con-*- 
s  to  write  for  the  stage ;  and  in  1770  he  produced 
^ord  to  the  Wise^  which  was  condemned,  unheard^ 
krst  night  of  its  performance.    The  circumstances  are 
tied  at  some  length  in  An  Address  to  the  Publip  pre* 
I  to  the  first  edition  of  the  play  in  1770,  and  also  to  the 
^  of  tfaeplay  in  the  quarto  editionof  thea.\!LtUoi'  ^^  Q>fEJ^' 
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ID  177S.  ItwaveryiMiily  appeal;  buite 
in  a  great  measure  now  oat  of  date,  and  tile  AddretsitKll 
rery  long,  I  shall  merdy  give  a  summayy  of  that  part  of 
the  statement  which  relates  to  the  political  transacti9Ba  of 
the  day.  The  latter  part  of  The  Address,  which  relata 
more  particularly  to  authors  and  the  theatre,  will  be  gifvn 
in  the  usual  place  for  The  Author's  Preface.  Kelly  was 
at  that  time  the  Editor  of  The  Public  Ledger,  a  daUy 
paper,  and  his  principles  being  In  general  iaTourable  to  m 
admlnf^tration,  and  the  public  niDd  bong  distracted  by  I 
Ihe  pit'ty  in  faTour  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  he  was  accned  of  ' 
prostituting  his  paper  ^^  to  Ihe  purposes  of  administra- 
^'  tfon,  in  consequence  of  an  annual  pension  1m  re- 
*^  ceived ;  and,  instead  of  conductmg  U  upon  prindpies 
^'  of  impartiality,  would  admit  no  letters  whatever^  an*' 
''  less  professedly  wiitten  in  fkvvur  of  goTenun^t*^ 
(p.  iik)  To  this  charged  a  reply  waa  giTen  in  the  paper  lor 
Feb.  14,  175d;  but  the  opposition  to  hiln  kicreased  till 
it  ended  in  the  determination  not  to  permit  his  play  to  be 
acte<!,  and  which  was  carried  into •  effect^  tifiough  Melly 
had  a  numerous  set  of  fHends  eager  to  carry  him  ttiroogli. 
As  the  only  way  to  preserre  tranquillity  seened  to  be  not 
to  press  the  piece  upon  the  public,  i4  was,  at  Keliy*s 
earnest  request,  withdrawn.  In  his  Address  be  says, 
that,  '^  during  the  course  of  our  domestic  disunion,"  he 
wrote  many  papers ^^  in  support  of  GovemmeDt,  and 
^^  in  tindicalion  of  parliament ;  but  he  ne?er  exmdsed 
^^  his  trilling  pen  where  he  did  not  suppose  both  to  be 
*'  right,  nor  delivered  a  sii^le  sentence  that  was  net  the 
*'  result  of  his  conTiction."— '*  And  so  far  was  he^fren 
^^  being  once  employed,  since  his  existence,  by  admi- 
^^  nistration,  to  eiert  his  poor  abilities  in  their  cause, 
^^  that  he  here  protests,  before  the  public,  he  never  e«- 
^^  petted  ot^  received  the  smallest  emolument  for  his  little 
'•  services. — Never  was  direeilff  or  indiredlg  eonnetled 
^^  with  a  minister  In  his  days,  nor  has  he  even  at  thit 
^<  moment,  though  suffering  so  severely  on  aocouat  of 
^^  his  attachment  to  government,  either  s^iieitigd  or  re> 
^*  cervrd  a  shillftig  compensation  for  that  bread^  which 
^^  be  and  hb  fkmiiy  have  lost  in  its  def^ncei*'  p.  vi. 
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•  The  play  was  published  by  subscriptiOtn,  with  a  iiu« 
tterouB  and  respectable  list  of  subscribers  prefixed. 

Of  A  Word  to  the  Wise^  I  shall  speak  more  hereafter. 

The  ill  reception  of  A  Word  to  the  Wise,  cast  no 
damp  on  the  ardour  of  our  poet  in  the  prosecution  of 
theatric  fame ;  and  as  his  friends  were  strongly  of  opi- 
BUM],  that  his  genius  excelled  in  the  sentimental  and  pa- 
thetic, he  was  persuaded  to  make  a  trial  of  it  in  Tragedy, 
and,  in  1771,  Clementina  was  performed  at  Corent  Gar- 
den. The  moral  of  this  play  is  to  shew,  as  the  last  line 
states^ 

**  The  dire  effects  of  filial  disobedience:^ 
lliough  there  are  many  good  passages  and  sentiments  iit 
the  play,  the  language  is  frequently  harsh,  and  the  whole 
conduct  of  it  is  heavy. 

In  1774,  under  t&  patronage  of  Mr.  Justice  Adding** 
ton,  who  lent  his  own  name  to  conceal  that  of  the  real 
author,  he  produced  The  School  for  Wives,  However, 
aftee  the  character  of  the  play  was  fully  established,  Mr« 
A*  in  a  public  advertisement,  very  handsomely  resigned 
his  pretensions,  and  the  real  author  was  invested  with 
the  reputation  to  which  he  was  entitled. 

7%tf  School  for  Wives  is  an  excellent  comedy,  atid 
has  maintained  a  place  among  the  stock  plays.  Mrs. 
Belville  was  a  favourite  part  with  the  late  Mrs.  Pope, 
(formerly  Miss  Young)  the  original  performer  of  the  cha- 
racter. The  play  was  a  favourite  on  the  circuit  of  the 
Norwich  company ,^  when  Mr.  Brunton  first  undertook 
the  management  of  it;  that  very  respectable  performer, 
Mrs.  Sharp,  then  represented  Mrs.  Belville.  I  saw  the 
play  performed  here  by  the  Norwich  Company  in  1809, 
and  still  thmightit  ranked  high  in  the  list  of  good  plays ;. 
it  would,  however,  require  alteration  according  to  mjr 
present  ideas  of  stage  propriety. 

But,;  whtlfit  Kelly  was  employed  in  these  theatric  pur« 
snits,  he  was  too  wise  to  depend  solely  on  their  preca- 
rious success  for  the  support  of  his  family.  He  had 
therefore,  some  years  before  this  period,  resolved  to  study 
the  Law,,  had  become  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  so  earl^  as  the 
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year  1774*     His  biographer  says  that  ^^  His  proficiency 
^'  in  that  science  was  such  as  afforded  the  most  proimBiiig 
, ''  hopes,  that,  had  he  lived,  he  would  in  a  little  time 
*^  have  made  a  distiDguished  figure  in  that  profession." 

Jr  this  year  also  he  produced  ^'  The  Prince  of  Agra," 
a  Tragedy  altered  fi'om  Dryden^s  "  Aurengzebe,^'  which 
was  acted  at  CoTent  Garden  for  a  Denefit,  but  was  not 
printed ;  and  The  Romance  of  an  Houvj  a  Comedy  in 
two  acts,  founded  on  a  Tale  of  Marmontel's.     It  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  humour,  but  is  liable  to  considerable 
objections  ;  it  is  not  entitled  to  the  praise  which  the  au- 
thor had  before  claimed  for  his  Word  to  the  Wise,  in  his 
preface  to  that  play:  ^'    the  most  careful  father  he 
f^  thinks  may  put  it  into  the  hands  of  his  daughter,  with- 
•*  out  any  fear  of  wounding  her  delicacy." 
.    The  Comedy  of  The  Man  of  Reason  followed  in 
1776,  but  was  attended  with  less  success  than  any  of  his 
former  productions.     '^  This  Play,'*  says  the  writer  of 
ibis  IJfe,  ^^  it  must  be  acknowledged,  was  not  only  in- 
'^^  fertor  to  his  other  works,  but  was  supposed  to  have 
^'  suffered  greatly  by  the  misconception  of  the  Actor  who 
**  performied  the  principal  character  in  it.     The  curtain, 
^*  however,  dropped  upon  this  last  of  his  dramatic  pro- 
^^  ductions  with  evident  marks  of  general  approbation, 
^^  which  made  him  with  the  less  regret  withdraw  it,  for 
'^  he  clearly  saw,  that  the  further  perseverance  of  his 
^^  friends  in  its  favour  would  only  serve  to  rekindle  those 
^^  embers. of  party  resentment,  which,  though  they  had 
^  been  of  late  smothered,  were  by  no  means  totally  ex- 
**  tinguished/' 

The  sedentary  life,  to  which  his  constant  labour  sub- 
jected our  author,  proved  the  bane  of  his  health,  and 
early  in  the  year  1777^  an  abscess,  formed  in  his^side, 
After  a  few  days  illness,  put  a  period  to  his  life  on  the 
3d  of  February,  at  his  house  in  Gough  Square,  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

He  left  behind  him  a  widow  and  ^ye  children,  of  the 
last  of  which  she  was  delivered  about  a  month  after  his 
death. 

Five  of  his  Plays  and  his  Poems,  under  the  title  of 
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The  Works  of  Hugh  Kell^j  though  The  Babler  was  not 
printed  in  the  yolume,  were  published  in  one  TolumQ 
c  quarto  in  1778,  with  a  short  Life  of  him  prefi](ed,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  Widow  and  Orphans.  The  Comedy  of 
A  Word  to  the  Wise  was  performed  at  Coyent  Garden 
Theatre,  soon  after  his  death,  for  the  same  beneToient 
purpose.  On  this  occasion  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  an  ex- 
cellent Prologue,  which  will  be  found  after  that  spokoi 
on  its  first  representation. 

In  stature  Kelly  was  below  the  middle  size.     His  com*  - 
plexion  was  fair  and  his,  constitution  rather  inclined  to 
corpulency,  but  he  was  remarkably  cheerful,  and  a  most 
pleasing  and  facetious  companioh.     But  his  mirth  and 
wit  were,  no  doubt,  confined  within  the  bo.und8  of  pro* 
prtety^  as,  in  several  paper»in  The  Babler,  *  he  has  en-- 
.deavoured  to  regulate  convivial  meetings,  ftnd  animad- 
verted on  the  toast^  and  songs  which  too  much  pitivail  on 
such  occasions.     One  of  these  Papers,  with  a  coBvivial 
Song,.  I  have  inserted  in  the  Introdqction  to  my  Volume-^ 
of  Songs  in  4to  with  music^  and  also  in  that  to  the  three '• 
yolunies  in  12mo.. 

Though  very  fond  of  talking  where  he  found  hU  coff— 
rersatton  agreeable,  he  was  so  well  bred,  as  to  listen  t»  * 
•others  with  the  most  becoming  attention.     Davi es  |;i^'es  ^ 
', the  following  rare  eulogium  on  our- author  :.^^* It  siay 
''  be  justly  said  of  Kelly,  that  no  man  erer-profiAed  tnore  > 
^'  by  a  sudden  change  of  fortune  ia  his:fa^MNir$:pror-< 
^^  per^  caused  an  immediate  and  remarkabfoalteratton  ^ 
^^  in  his  whole  conduct :  fcom-a  lt>w,  petulattt,  absur^^  . 
^^  and  ill-bred  censurer,  he  <  was  transformed  to  the  ha-  • 
*'  mane,  affable,  good-natured,,  well<^bredvmair...    His* 
^^'conversation  was'livelyand  agreeable ;^hediad-aii^n* 
.'^  Gammon  stock  of  ready  language ;  and  though  not 
"  deeply  read,  what  he  saidy  was  .generally.  wdirtJiy  of 
^^  attention.''    Hegoeson  indeed  to  say;,  that  besoms* 
times,  '^  from  an  attempt  to  assume ^nncomtiioti  polite-- 
^^  ness,  and  a  superabundance  of  benevolence,  became 

-  _  _  _        I  I      -       -  — ■ — • ■ . 

.  •  ;riiet€  nay  be  fouod  by  .the<^Table  of  CoDtenti  to  that  W«rlu . 


'the  Comedy  of  A  Womo  to  the  Wise  is  interred  in 
^tfos  collection  at  tlie  suggestion  of  raj  late  nucb-esttaned 
fiitmd.  Dr.' Pearson,  tbe  Master  of  Sidney  Colieg^  'wlro 
fveoilected,  with  grea;t  delight,  baving  ccad  it,  and 
-mtm  it  acted,  many  yars  ago,  by  the  Norwidi  Col 
'fmiiy  at  Iptwieii. 

Dams, '  sinking  of  Kelly,  says,  ^^  His  next  comedy, 
^  adikd  A  Wmrd  to  die  Wise,  n^  ail  tlie  fncudsbl^  t^d 
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in 

^'  rather   tiresonfte  and  lascious  in  bis  compHments.** 

(p.  145.)  But  Davies  appears  evidently  not  to  be  partial 
to  Kelly  ;  bis  biograpber  says,  '^  He  bad  so  large  a  por- 
**'  tion  of  genuine  good-nature,  tbat  be  was  nerer  known 
^  to  give  the  least  offence,  nor  could  be  be^  but  with 
*^  extreme  difficulty,  prorvoked  with  tie  impertinence  of 
*^  others ;  being  always  disposed  to  treat  erery  body 
^'  with  the  utmost  caadonr  and  affability.'* 

^'  As  a  husband  and  a  father  bis  conduct,  was  singu« 
^^  larly  exemplary  ;  iiof  can  we  give  a  more  livdy  proof 
^  of  his  domestic  happiness  than'  in  a  copy  of  verses 
♦*  written  in  the  year  }^6^^  in  which,  as  well  as  in  other 
^  little  poems,  he  celebrates  his  Wife  under  the  name  of 

«^  MlHA.        , 

• .  ^^  Nor  were  his  attention  and  benevolence  confined 
"  to  bis  own  family,  for  his  hand  was  ever  ready  to  re- 
^  lieve  the  distresses  €^  the  unfortunate;  and  sneb  was 
*^'ttte  well-known  humanity  of  bis  nature,  tlntt  evem 
^^ '  v^bile  he  was  himself  struggling  under  ^fficnlties,  it  is 
^'  almost  incredible  how  many  applicatious  were  success- 
"  folly  made  to  him  from  the  poor  and  needy."  p.  ix. 

^  As  a  Writer,  his  gei^ns  must  be  allowed  ta  have 
'^  been  imcommon,  when  it  is  considered  under  what 
^  pressnrerof  fortune  most  of  his  perfomumces  were 
^^  written,  and  wkb  what  rapidity  they  were mk^red  into 
'^  die  woHd;  some  of  which,  could  be  have  affsided  lef- 
*^  rare  to  polish,  would  have  justly  ranked  among  tbe 
^  best  productions  of  this  age,  so  fertile  in  worlU  of 
^  t*st#9iid  erudition/*  p«  z. 
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'^  skill  of  the  manager,  with  the  assistance  of  a  nu- 
'*  merous  acquaintance,  could  support  against  an  en-, 
^'  raged  popular  party,  who  were  determined  at  all 
^^  events  to  crush  it.  This  catastrophe  is  ^e  more  to 
^^  be  Iftmented,  as  that  comedy  b  one  of  his  most  judi« 
<<  dous  compositions.**     Vol.  ii.  p.  144. 

Mr.  Dibdin,  however,  in  his  History  of  the  Stag^ 
(Vol.  V.  p.  278.)  says  *'  This  failure  has  been  impute4 
^^  to  Kelly^s  haying  broached  his  political  opiniona 
*'  pretty  freely  in  the  newspapers,  but  without  any  out- 
^^  rage  of  probability  or  common  sense,  it  would  be 
^^  more  natural  to  impute  its  failure  to  the  want  of  me- 
^^  rit  in .  the  piece,  which  was  miserably  bad ;  besidef^ 
^^  GoLDSMiTH  had,  before  this,  balanced  the  account 
^^  between  nature  and  sentiment,  in  which  poor  seoti- 
^^  ment  was  left  minus  by  a  considerable  difference." 

That  political  opinions  were  the  cause  of  the  play  be- 
ing condemned  unheard^  there  cannot,  I  think,  be  aqy 
doubt,  OB  reacHng  Kelly's  Address^  whatever  may  b^ 
die  merits  or  the  faults  of  the  play  ;  and,  pq  the  subject 
of  Goldsmith's  balancing  ^^  the  account  between  nature 
'^^  and  sentiment''  I  have  before  spoken  at  some  length. 
See  p.  260 — 254.*  I  shall,  however,  throw  into  the 
scale  a  passage  jfrom  the  50th  Number  of  that  very  el£K 
.f;ILntftnd  valuable  work,  The  Lounger ^  where  the  author 
is  speaking  of  comedy,  and  drawing  a  comparison  be- 
tween those  of  Wycheriy  and  Congreve  and  some  pf 
those  of  a  later  date,  he  says,  ''  those  sometimes  violated 
^  decency,  but  these  attack  principle."  He  afterwards 
observes,  ^^  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  French 
**  stage,  formerly  so  proud  of  its  bienscaucCy  should 
^^  have,  nearly  at  the  same  period  with  that  of  Engianct, 
^  assumed  the  like  pernicious  licentiousne$s.  tHgaroy 
^  though  a  less  witty,  is  as  immoral  a,  play  as  the  School 
'**  for  Scandal. 


*  Whether  GoldMnilb's  attack  upoq  Seotiioeoial  Comedy,  (see^P^ 

%l.)  aad  opon  Kelly  in  particuhtr,  (see  ditto,)  had  made  nAy  dif* 

^  ffftmce  between  them,  does  net  appear.    It  seetns  eertaia  tliat  Kelly 

bortt  DD  resentment  to  bun  In  hJb  miad,  aa  h0  paii  Uie  latt  toU^  fit 

respect  to  bis  reoBaiot,    See  p.  255* 
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s  of  tkb  pemciosf   sort  msoee  fipoa  ike 

CaUuonable  ndlcale  againtf  vkat  was  called  i^itfi- 

mental  Comedjf^   vkidi    U  had  bem  costoaarj  to 

deny,  as  sabTeitiog  the  veiy  Jatgatioa  of  that  de- 

partmeat  of  the  sta^  and  osiiqiiBg  a  mmmtj  iwom 

xfhich  tlie  ^lantj  of  its  prooFpt«,  aad  the  serioiisoess 

of  its  ioridrats,  should  hare  excloded  it.     Thb  jod^- 

meat,  boverer,  seeeis  tjo  be  fonnded  oekher  ob  the 

critical  definition  of  Comedj,  nor  on  the  practice  of 

its  writers  in  those  periods  vhen  it  had  iHiimd  its 

higbeU  reputation.     Menarndtr  and    Terence  wrote 

Comedies  of  Seotiiaeat,  nor  does  it  seen  easy  to  re- 

'  4>resent  cren    follies    natorallj,    without  sometiines 

'  bringing  before  us  the  serious  erils  wluch  thejr  mij 

'  produce,  and  the  reflections  which  arise  on  their  oon- 

^  sequences. — Morality  may  no  doubt  be  trite,  and  sen- 

^  timeot  dull,  in  the  hands  of  authors  of  little  genius ; 

'  but  profligacy  and  libertinism  will  as  often  be  silly  as 

'  wicked,  though  in  the  impudence  with  which  they  nn- 

'  fold  themselves,  there  is  frequently  an  air  of  smart- 

^  ness  which  passes  for  wit,  and  of  assurance  which 

^  looks  like  Tiracity.    The  counterfeits,  however,  are 

^  not  always  detected  at  that  time  of  life  which  is  less         I 

^  afraid  of  being  thought  dissipated  than  dull,  and  by         1 

^  that  rank  which  holds  regularity  and  sobriety  among         ' 

^  the  plebeian  rirtues.     The  people,  indeed,  are  always 

^  true  to  virtue,  and  open* to  the  impressions  of  Tirtuoot 

'^  sentiments.     With  the  people,  the  comedies  in  which         i 

'^  these  are  dereloped  still  remain  favourites  ;  and  Cor-         I 

'^  ruption  must  have  stretched  its  empire  far  indeed, 

'^  when  the  applauses  shall  cease  with  which  they  aie         I 

^^  received.'*  I 

I  cannot  entirely  close  thb  subject  without  noticing 
I  passage  in  Mr.  Ensor's  Independent  Man,  (Vol.  ■• 
p.  114.)  in  which  he  calls  Sentimental  Comedy,  '^ 


( 


I 

^^  neutral  drama^  which  is  equally  destitute  of  pathos         I 
'*  and  elevation,  and  wit  and  humour."     In  reply  <o         ' 
this,  I  will  only  appeal  to  Mr.  E's.  favourite  play  the 
Provok'd  Husband,  (seep.  15  of  this  volume)  of  which 
I  will  say^  that  I  know  of  few  things  on  the  EnglisH 
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Stage  ivhicli  exceed  the  reconciliation-scene  in  pathos  and 
elevation.  Wh^t  play  abounds  more  in  humour  ?  In 
The  Conscious  Lovers,  too,  is  there  not  some  pathos, 
much  elevation  and  some  humour  ?  In  this  play .  there  is 
some  pathos,  much  elevation^  great  vivacity  in  Miss 
Montagu  and  Captain  Dormer,  and  humour  in  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Willoughby;  and,  '*  take  it  for  all  in  all,"*  I 
cannot  but  think  that  it  is  a  play  of  superior  excellence. 
Those  who  are  fond  of  broad  comedy,  extravagant  cha^ 
racters,  of  a  snip-snap  of  wit,  or  of  pantomime  tricks, 
certainly  will  not  find  them  in  this  piece.  But  the  reader 
of  taste  will  here  find  an  interesting  plot,  variety  of  cha- 
racters, good  situations,  refined  humour,  point,  spirited 
language, — in  general  elegabt,  and  in  some  instances 
very  forcible,-*and  a  great  store  of  valuable  moral  sen-- 
timent. 

The  play,  as  written  by  the  author,  had  certainly  its 
faults ;  more  than  I  at  first  supposed  from  reading  it 
once  over  ;  for  the  general  tenor  of  the  sentiments  was 
so  excellent,  that  it  made  one  overlook  some  of  its  fauIts.^ 
Bat,  on  a  more  close  investigation,  there  was  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  alloy  to  be  discovered,  and  especially 
in  a  duelling  spirit^  which  pervaded  the  greater  part 
of  the  play,  notwithstanding  the  author'^s  intention  to 
discountenance  it.  These  faults  being  removed,  and 
on  the  Editor's  giving  it  an  attentive  perusal  thus  cor-^ 
rected,  he  feels  no  alarm  at  suffering  it  to  take  its  place 
between  The  Good-natured  Man  of  Goldsmith,  and  The 
Clandestine  Marriage  by  Garrick  and  Colman;  for, 
though  very  different  in  it«  kind^  of  its  kind  it  is  exceU 
lent ;  and  if  the  reader  or  spectator  should  laugh  less 
during  the  perusal  or  the  performance,  he  may  close  the 
book  or  retire  from  the  theatre  with  a  heart  made  cheer- 
ful by  the  vivacity  of  some  of  its  scenes,  and  refined  and 
exalted  by  others.  I  remember  my  frrend  Dr.  Pearson 
saying,  on  returning  roe  the  copy  of  A  Word  to  the 
Wise^  which  I  had  lent  him  to  read,  that  he  had  rather 

*  Hanlet  A*  t.  S.  ii« 
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haTe  been  the  author  of  that  play  than  of  She  Stoops  t* 
Ck>nquer  ;  and  yet,  for  cheerfulness  of  disposition,  and 
a  relish  for  true  comic  humour,  I  have  known  few  who 
could  be  ranked  above  that  very  amiable  character. 

The  copy  from  which  this  is  printed  is  that  of  BelPs 
British  Theatre,  printed  in  1795.  This  I  have  com- 
pared with  the  original  8to.  edition  of  1770,  and  occa- 
sionally with,  the  copy  in  the  4to.  volume  of  Kelly's 
Works.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  has  been  a  later  edi- 
tion of  the  play. 

Otve  HaUj  Dec  6,  181 1. 
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[The  Editor  having  before  flated  bb  revnas  (see  p.  S42.)foriml 
jtivJiii?  the  whole  of  The  Aufbor's  Jdihets  to  the  Public^  presents  in 
this  place  that  part  which  he  conceivet  to  be  {eaeraUy  useful  aa4 
worthy  of  preservation.] 


T 


HE  piece,  with  all  Ws  imperfections  on  IVs  head, ^9 
now  before  the  world ;  aiid  the  author  hopes,  if  it  should 
eveo  set  the  reader  fast  asleep,  that  nothing  it  eoDtahis 
will  rouse  his  indignation :  the  most  careful  father  he 
thinks  may  put  it  into  the  hands  of  his  dai^hter,  without 
any  tear  of  wounding  her  delicacy,  or  unhinging  her 
principles — This  is  its  chief,  perhaps  its  only  merit,  aad 
perbaps,  had  it  been  heard  on  the  stage  with  patience,  it 
might  haTe  been  condemned  with  justice— -^-Mr.  Kelly 
will  therefore  console  himself  with  his  optimist  Wiliou^- 
by,  by  thinking  every  thing  happens  for  the  best,  and 
1oc4l  upon  that  yery  prejudice  which  hat  fupprassed  bis 
poor  performance  as  ultimately  fortunate,  akice  it  may 
baTe  been  the  means  of  preserving  his  little  Amte  p£  mpsi^ 
tation. 

He  cannot  however  conclude  diis  address  without  an 
observation  or  two  upon  the  raelancboly  situation  of  dsa- 
matic  writers— and  as  it  is  possiblo  that  he  hiooeself  may  - 
never  more  venture  a  production  on  the  stage,  be  hopes 
what  he  has  further  tovadvaoice,  will  merit  as  additional 
consideration  from  his  readers. 

The  great  decline  of  dramatic  genius  in  this  eouiiirj, 
Ins  been  for  many  years  an  object  of  general  coaceai 
Willi  the  pub^c,  and  the  lovers  of  the  theatre  have  ai- 
dently  wished,  that  some  happy  stinvulus  might  be  dis- 
covered  to  encrease  the  number  of  writers  for  the  stags; 
yet,  though  t^is  wish  has  prevailed  universally^  aod 
Aough  the  credit^  93  weB  %s  the  «Hn\mGi«iX  ^iia% 
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from  a  successful  play  is  not  a  little  tempting,  still  tbe 
danger  attending  the  representation  of  the  best  pieces,  is 
so  considerable,  that  the  few  writers  blessed  with  easy 
fortunes  do  not  choose  to  run  the  hazard,  and  most  of 
those  who  live  by  the  sale  of  their  productions,  are  cod« 
tent  to  follow  studies  less  profitable,  for  a  more  certaia 
reward  of  their  labours. 

Besides  this,  the  difficulty,  the  toil,  the  downrtglit 
drudgery  of  writing  a  good  play  is  inconceivable ;  it  is 
a  wor)L  which  requires  long  time  and  a  close  application ; 
it  is  a  work  in  which  neither  the  most  extensive  erudition, 
nor  the  most  accurate  understanding  can  ensure  an  author 
success— In  every  other  species  of  composition,  judg- 
ment, genius,  and  education  are  almost  certain  of  a 
triumph — but  here  knowledge  of  the  world  is  indispen* 
sibly  requisite— An  acquaintance  with  the  manners,  and 
with,  the  pas»ons  is  requisite. — Nor  are  these  sufficient 
without  an  invention  to  strike  out  variety  f  and  a  skijl  ta 
produce  effects,  by  a  forcible  display  of  situation — It  is 
.not  the  good  sense  only  of  an  audience  which  is  addressed 
-—but  their  feelings;  they  must  be  agreeably  surprized 
while  they  are  publicly  instructed,' and  the  Muse,  like 
other  beauties,  must  be  captivating  to  the-  general  eye,. 
.  before  she  can  be  dear  to  the  general  heart. 

WheB,therefore,thedifficulty  attending  a  dramatic  worl^ 
is  so  considerable;  when  perhaps  there  is  another  consi- 
derable difficulty  th  get  a  play  received  by  the  stage,  and 
another  still  to  find  a  capital  company  of  performers  to 
represent  it,  instead  of  wondering  that  tlie  number  of 
writers  is  so  small,  we  should  in  reality  wonder  how  it 
is  so  respectable. — But  if  we  look  still  farther^  we  shall 
be  surprized  that  any  author  risks  his  bark,  upon  the  dau- 
gerous  ocean  of  the  theatre — It  is  a  melancholy  truth, 
.  that  the  people  who  write  most  for  the.  stage,  are  rather 
remarkable  for  their  ingenuity  than  their  opulence. — 
On  this  account  a  disappointment  to  them  is  an  essential 
misfortune.  Yet  a  few  private  enemies  can  at  all -times 
frustrate  their  expectations.  In  fain  an  unfortunate 
man  of  letters  may  labour  for  many  months  with:  a  laud- 
able Tlew  of  entertaining  the  town,  and  improTing  his 
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own  circumstances ; — and  in  Vain  he  may  exert  his  ut« 
most  efforts  to  merit  the  protection  of  an  audience,  if  he 
has  unhappily  given  oneindivi4ualan  offence.  The  moment' 
his  piece  is  talked  of,  a  party  is  possibly  formed  to  con- 
demn it ;  and  many  ivho  would  not  join  this  party  from 
malevolence,  give  it  countenance,  for  the  pleasure,  as  it 
is  called,  of  kicking  up  a  riot  in  the  playhouse* — Thus 
the  littleqess  of  personal  pique,  and  the  levity  of  incon- 
siderate laughter^  have  the  poet  totally  at  their  mercy. — 
The  curtain  rises,  and  the  storm  begins ;  nor  can  the  ge- 
nerous interposition  of  nine  tenths  among  the  auditorfi 
preserve  the  play  from  destruction.  There  is  as  much 
confusion  created  by  the  d(?sire  of  ^^  go  on^  go  on^"*  as 
by  the  cry,  "  go  off^  go  o^."  Whatever  disturbs  th© 
representation  has  a  tendency  to  injure  it ;  so  that  a  per^ 
formance  exhibited  during  a  state  of  contention  must  de- 
spair of  success; — the  supporters  coiistantly  interrupted 
have  no  opportunity  of  being  entertained,  and  naturally 
enough,  perhaps,  attribute  the  fault  to  the  author,;  while 
the  opposition  decisively  pronouncing  upon  what  it  is 
predetermined  not  to  hear,  kindly  brands  him  with  the 
epithet  of  an  incorrigible  dunce,  and,  not  content  with 
the  injury  done  to  his  fortune^  makes  an  equal  attack 
upon  his  literary  character. 

Such  being  the  situation  of  dramatic  genius  in  this 
country,  let  the  public  themselves  judge,  whether  an 
author  has  any  mighty  encouragemej|4  to  write  for  the 
stage.— Perhaps  the  poet,  treated  in  ire  manner  now  de- 
scribed, has  no  dependence  but  his  talents ;  perhaps  upon 
the  success  of  the  very  piece  thus  suppressed  he  built  his 
chief  establishment  in  life,  and  founded  every  future 
prospect  of  bringing  up  a  growing  family  with  reputation* 
— What  must  his  feelings  then  be,  to  find  his  hopes  all 
blasted  in  a  single  hour — to  find  the  very  labour,  possi- 
bly of  years,  destroyed  in  an  instant,  by  the  people  for 
whose  entertainment  he  laboured ;  and  to  see  the  bread 
not  only  wrested  from  the  hands  of  his  unoffending  little 
ones,  but  to  see  them  even  exposed  to  the  still  persecu- 
ting resentment  of  prejudice,  for  the  imaginary  offences 
of  their  father. — What  must  be  his  feelings  ? — Yet  forhea.^ 
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hnmanity  to  inquire^-the  answer  will  harrow  up  your 
bosom — Generosity,  turn  away  frotn  the  picture,  it  mast 

deluge  you  with  tears. ^The  scene  of  poetical  distress, 

howerer  sketched  to  the  reader's  imagination, — Thanks 
to  the  goodness  of  ProTidence ! — ^is  far  from  being  Mr. 
Kelly's  situation ;  but  it  often  has  been,  and  often  may 
be,  the  situation  of  a  much  worthier  man. — Mr.  Kelly  is 
affluent  beyond  his  merits — nay^  beyond  his  utmost 
hopes,  he  possesses  the  riches  of  content  in  a  very  ex- 
tensive manner,  and  can  sit  down  to  his  humble  repast 
with  pleasure,  in  the  honest  recollection  that  it  is  punc- 
tually paid  for. 

The  difficulties  here  pointed  out,  for  dramatic  genius 
to  encounter,  are  difficulties  to  which  every  writer  for 
the  stage  is  constantly  exposed ;  but  the  danger  becomes 
infinitely  more  formidable,  if,  in  times  of  party  feud,  he 
renders  himself  in  the  least  disagreeable  to  the  popular 
side  of  the  question  ;  the  unreflecting  Tirtue  of  numbers 
then,  as  in  Mr.  Kelly's  case,  will  arm  against  him^  and 
think  it  meritorious  to  condemn  the  production,  that  pa- 
mshment  may  be  inflicted  upon  the  imputed  delinquency 
of  the  man. — In  times  like  the  present  therefore,  what  is 
a  dramatic  writer  to  do  ? — **  To  hold  his  tongue,'\  replies 
cold-blooded  prudence. — And  what  has  the  unfortunate 
roan  of  letters  committed,  that  he  alone  of  all  the  com- 
munity is  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of  speaking  his  sen- 
timents ?  Say,  H^  yarious  sons  of  science,  will  you 
submit  to  this  despicable  slavery  of  the  mind  ?  Are  you 
Above  the  generality  of  mankind,  distinguished  for  your 
education  and  your  understanding,  to  be  refused  an 
Opinion,  where  an  opinion  is  deemed  the  birth-right  of 
your  meanest  fellow-subject  ?  Shall  it  be  your  glory  to 
inculcate  lessons  of  generosity  and  independence,  and 
yet  be  your  crime  to  practise  these  lessons  themselves  ? — 
Shall  your  writings  breathe  the  noblest  spirit  of  candour, 
and  your  lives  be  a  round  of  the  poorest  dissimulation  ? 
'^  ■  Shall  you  think  your  country  in  danger,  and  yet  be 
afraid  to  speak  a  syllable  for  its  preservation  ? — No,  you 
will  not  tear  the  finer  principles  from  your  breasts ;  you 
will  not  set  an  example  of  so  abject  a  disingenutty. — 
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Whaterer  meets  the  approbation  of  your  judgtnetit^  will 
be  supported  by  the  sanction  of  your  Toice,  and  how- 
ever  yon  may  meet  with  reproach^  yon  will  at  least  be 
careful  not  to  deienre  it.-— > When  administratloB  is  inde- 
fensible, you  will  be  too  honest  to  combat  in  its  cause; 
but  at  the  same  time,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  condemn  the 
orrors  of  popularity. — You  will  be  always  animated  by 
a  real  solicitude  for  the  public,  and  be  as  careful  to 
guard  against  the  extraTagance  of  its  over  zealous  friends^ 
as  to  provide  against  the  machinations  of  its  most  politic 
enemies.— Acting  thus  you  may  he  poor,  but  you  will 
ever  be  respectable. — Posterity  will  do  you  justice,  if 
yon  are  even  oppressed  by  your  contemporaries,  and  you 
will  find  ample  resources  in  the  consciousness  of  your 
integrity,  to  compensate  for  the  severest  disappointments 
in  your  fortune. 

To  .conclude>— If  men  of  talents  have  an  equal  right  of 
thinking  with  the  rest  oi  their  fellow-subjects,  and  if 
they  are  not  precluded  by  the  generally  acknowledged 
superiority  of  thei^  understandings,  from  declaring  their 
sentiments  upon  subjects  of  national  importance,  the  lo- 
vers of  the  drama  must  see  that  nothing  can  be  so  dan- ' 
gerous  to  the  existence  of  genius  as  the  introduction  of 
political  disputes  into  the  theatre.  The  party  which  con- 
demns a  writer  of  different  principles  on  one  day,  may 
see  a  favourite  author  sacrificed  the  very  next  by  their 
enemies  in  politics ;  and  the  violent  may  continue  till 
there  is  scarcely  an  individual  hardy  enough  to  furnish 
our  managers  with  a  piece.  The  state  of  the  stage  is  |it 
present  sufiiciently  deplorable ;  and  its  literature,  instead 
of  wanton  opposition,  calls  loudly  for  the  generous  hand 
of  public  encouragement. — Give  it  this  encouragement 
therefore,  ye  wise,  and  ye  worthy — rescue  your  writers 
from  the  worst  of  all  tyrannies,  and  no  longer  form  your 
minds  by  the  sentiments  of  those,  who  are  not  allowed 
to  possess  any  minds  of  their  own. 
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Well,  here  you  are,  and  comfortably  squeezed        * 

But  do  you  come  quite  williug  to  be  pleas'd?— 

Say,  do  you  wish  for  braro — fine — encoro 

Or— hiss— off,  off — no  more — no  more — ^no  more      ■ 

Though  for  true  taste  I  know  the  warmth  you  feel, 

A  roasted  poet  is  a  glorious  meal 

And  oft  Vye  -known  a  miserable  wit. 

Through  downr^ht  laughter  fastened  on  the  spit. 

Basted,  with  cat-call  sauce,  for  Tery  fun. 

Not  till  quite  ready ^but  till  quite  undone- 


A.nd  yet  you  serv'd  the  puppy  as  you  ought—— 
How  dare  he  think  to  tell  you  of  a  fault 
What  fair»one  here  from  prudence  ever  strays, 
What  lover  here  e^er  flatters  or  betrays  ? 
What  husband  here  is  ever  found  to  roam. 
What  wife  is  here  that  does  not  doat  on  home  ? 
In  yon  gay  circle,  not  a  blooming  face 
From  Club's  rude  king  could  point  you  out  the  ace^ 
No  sober  trader,  in  that  crowded  pit. 
Till  clear  broad-day,  will  o''er  las  bottle  sit; 
Nor,  while  our  commerce  fatally  decays, 

Erect  his  villa,  or  set  up  his  chaise 

Nay,  you  above,  In  cake-consuming  bow'rs. 
Who  through  whole  Sundays  munge  away  your  hours  ; 
You  are  so  mild,  so  gentle,  that  ev'n  here. 
Your  Bweet-ton'd  voices  never  wound  the  ear ; 
Ne'er  make  the  house  for  tune  or  prologue  ring. 
Roast  beef— roaf  beef— the  prologue,  prologue— Kiq^<^ 
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Why  then,  thus  weighed  in  trnth^s  sererest  scale, 
Shall  each  pert  scribbler  impudently  rail, 
With  dull  morality  disgrace  the  stage. 
And  talk  of  vices  in  so  pure  an  age  f 
Your  wise  forefathers,  in  politer  days, 
Had  ey'n  their  faults  commended  in  their  plays, 
To  cheat  a  friend,  or  yiolate  a  wife. 

Was  then  true  humour,  comedy,  and  life 

Bat  now  the  bard  becomes  yowr  highest  boast^ 
Whose  ill-bred  pen  traduces  you  the  most; 
And,  dippM  in  gall,  can  hardily  ayer 
That  still  a  ladtf  possibly  can  err ; 
That  still  a  lard  can  trick  you  at  a  bet, 
And  fools  and  madmen  are  existing  yet,      — 

Be  roused  at  last— -nor,  in  an  age  so  nice,    . 
Let  these  grave  dunces  teise  you  with  advice- 


What,  though  some  taylor's  oft-protracted  bill 
May  hang  all-trembling  on  the  author's  quill, 
Regard  ft  not,  remove  the  growing  evil — 
A  well  drest  poet  may  be  more  uncivil — 
Do  taverns  dun  him — What,  can  scribblers  treat? 
Fine  times,  indeed,  when  scribblers  think  to  eat-— 
]>o  justice  then-— to  night,  ten  minutes  here 
May  blast  thtt  bard's  whole  labour  of  a  year — ^ 
What  do  I  see ! — resentment  in  your  ^es  ? 
*Tis  true,  the  fellow  at  your  mercy  lies ; 
And  of  all  wreathes,  the  Briton's  noblfist  crown, 
Is  ne'er  to  strike  an  enemy  when  down^  ' 
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And  spoken  when  A  Word  to  the  Wise  was  performed 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  1777,  for  the  BeneJU  of 
the  Widow  of  Hugh  Kelly  and  his  children. 


This  night  presents  a  Play,  which  public  rage, 
Or  right,  or  wrong,  once  hooted  from  the  stage. 
From  zeal  or  malice,  now,  no  more  we  dread. 
For  English  vengeance  wars  not  with  the  dead. 
A  generous  foe  regards  with  pitying  eye 
The  man  whom  death  has  laid  where  all  miist  lie. 

To  wit  reviving  from  itV  Author's  dust, 
Be  kind,  ye  judges, — or  at  least  be  just. 
For  no  renewed  hostilities  invade 
Th'  oblivious  grave's  inviolable  shade. 
Let  one  great  payment  ev'ry  plaim  appease, 
And  him,  who  cannot  hurt,  allow  to  please; 
To  please  by  scenes  unconscious  of  ojffence, 
By  harmless  merriment,  or  useful  sense. 
Where  aught  of  l)right  or  fair  the  piece  displays. 
Approve  it  only — 'tis  too  late  to  praise. 
If  want  of  skill,  or  want  of  care  appear, 
Forbear  to  hiss — the  Poet  cannot  hear. 
By  all,  like  him,  must  praise  and  blame  be  foundj 
At  best  a  fleeting  gleam,  or  empty  sound. 
Yet  then  shall  calm  reflection  bless  the  night, 
When  liberal  Pity  dignify'd  Delight ; 
When  Pleasure  fir'd  her  torch  at  ^Virtue's  flame, 
And  Mirth  was  Bounty  with  an  humblername. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONJB. 

MEN. 

Sir  George  Hastings. 
Sir  John  Dormer. 

Mr.   WiLLOUGHBY. 

Captain  Dormer. 

VtLLARS. 

Footman. 

WOMEN. 
Mrs.  Wm«ouGHBY« 

Miss  WiLLOUOHBY* 

Miss  Dormer. 

Miss   MONTAGXJ. 

Jenny. 
Lucy. 


WORD  TO  THE  WISE. 
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ACTI. 

SCENE,,    An  Aparpnent  in  Sir  John  Dormer*  s 

House. 

Enter  Sir  John  VormeRj  Miss  Dormer  and  Miss 

Montagu * 

Sir  John.  Well  but,  my  dear  Caroline,  though  I 
grant  you  that  Sir  Ge<>i^  Hastings  has  his  peculiarities, 
still  you  must  grant  me  that  he  has  maiiy  Tery  amiable 
qualities. 

Miss  Dor.  I  nerer  denied  Sir  George's  merit,  Sir,  but 
all  his  good  qualities  cannot  conceal  his  unaccountable 
coxcombry ;  his  attention  is  constantly  centered  in  him- 
self, and  there  is  no  enduring  a  man  who  fancies  that 
every  woman  must,  at  first  sight,  fall  violently  in  love 
with  htm. 

Sir  John.  Do  you  hear  her,  Miss  Montagu  ? 

Miss  Mon.  Why,  Sir  John,  there  is  no  accountinj^ 
for  inclination,  you  know;  however,  I  cannot  look 
upon  Sir  G'eorge  in  the  very  ridiculous  light  he  appears  to 
Miss  Dormer. 

Miss  Dor.  No?— *why  he  is  a  Narcissus  that  conti- 
nuallT  makes  love  to  his  own  shadow,  and  I  can't  bear 
the  iaea  of  a  husband,  in  wbose  affection  I  am  likely  to 
be  every  moment  rtral'd  by  tbe  loo}i3in^^Va«&* 

VOL0  tj.  R 
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Mis9  Mon.  Nay,  now,  my  dear,  you  are  rather  hard 
upon  him. — Sir  Greorge  may  possibly  be  a  little  too  fond 
of  himself 

Sir  John.  But  that  does  not  prerent  him  from  enter- 
taining very  tender  sentiments  for  Caroline  Dormer. 

Miss  Mon,  He  may  be  unnecessarily  attentiTo  to  the 
niceties  of  dress — 

SJr  John'  Qut,  iheii^  jbe  ii  tttenttr^  \o  every  law  of 
justice  and  generosity. 

Miss  Mon.  And,  if  his  foibles  provoke  ns  to  an.  oc- 
casional smile,  his  worth  must  always  excite  our  warm- 
est admiration. 

Miss  Dor.  Extremely  well,  Harriot!  a  Tery  florid 
winding  up  of  a  period,  and  Tery  proper  for  an  elevated 
thought  in  a  sentimental  comedy ;  but,  I  tell  you,  { 
should  relish  thes^  encomiums  on  Sir  Geprge  well  enough, 
if  he  was  not  so  particularly  recommended  to  my  atten- 
tion. I  really  can't  support  the  imagination  of  rowing 
honour  and  obedience  to  the  object  of  my  own  ridicule, 
and  it  wouM  mortify  ray  pride  beyond  conception,  to 
see  my  husband  the  cotistant  jest  of  his  acquaintance. 

Sir  John*  My  dear  Cano^no,  4ovi*t  lie  t»^  difficult  in 
yonr  choice,  nor  entertain  any  roi^antic  idea  of  finding 
a  husband,  all  porfection*-*-The  cgip^i^tion  of  U^q  much 
before  marriage,  frequently  imbitters  the  union  after  ;*- 
alifl,  as  th«  best  bmmi  .^iU  hai^  th^  iiltt}e>liemi^he8,  we 
may  safely  number  those  among  the  host,  &a  whoye  d)»- 
racters  we  can  discoTer '  nothing  BMore  thaiia  (»w  trifling 
peovliarities. 
.  Miss  Dor^  I  aee.  Sir,  fan  make. 9i  poii^t  «f  this  aflair. 

Sir  John.  I  woul^  not  make  a  point  of  any  thin|^^  my 
dear,  which  ithou^wppiiklteJP  the  tetstrepugnaiit  to 
yonr  happiness  :-*4>ut  rcradly^  iVh^  I  jDop^ider  this  pro- 
posal in  every  respect,  whon  I  c^Nt^id^  the  ranfc,  the 
iortane,  and  what  is  abore  aU,  the  m^H^i^  iha  dmiq,  I 
cannot  but  wish  that  you  would  give  hiina  favourable 
Moepdon ;  and  Mi  th«:  m^re  «8peeiaHy,  'M  I  am  con- 
vinced, if  the  match  /^uMl  liake  fiia«o^.  $hat  yonr  fine 
«eina  and  sweetness  of  tewpev,;  \jiu\  (family  moMld  your 
busband  to  your  wishi  md^qvkkif  rsum^Hi  iCftcy  Moo 
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t>f  ^b»m  fdibies,  wbidi  ftt^at  ptesMt  th3  only  reason  of 
your  objection. 

Miss  Dor.  You  are  very  good,  Sir. 

StrJokn.  ThifT  nofbiiig,  fny  dear,  Sir  Geotge  pur- 
pode»  to  declare  himself  in  fortii. — ff  yoti  can  recei  vie  Ills 
address^,  you  will  inake  Mm  happy,  and  oblige  me 
exceedingly;  but,  if  you  caiataot,  deal  ingenuously,  an<i 
rqect  him ;  ihe  jii«ti<^  tvhii^  I  owe  to  him,  as  well  as 
the  tend^ness  which  I  have  for  you,  makes  this  advice 
doubly  requisite.  ' 

'  Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Mt.  WttKmghby,  Sir. 

Sir  John.  Pll  wait  upon  him  Inst^titly.  [Exit  S'er.] 
Think,  therefore,  serioiftsly^  Caroline,  before  you  de- 
termine, for  I  neither  wish  to  cheat  ray  friend  into  the 
p^Msestion  of  a  ntfuciili^t  h^tf,  nor  to  sacrifice  my 
daughter  to  the  object  of  her  tiversioh.  [Exit. 

.  Jfw  l>or.  Well,  HarHot,  whit  Shjill  I  do?— -You 
heariie  has  acttuilly  meiltioilM  hfm  to  hie  in  the  most  se« 
nous  tem8^  and  that  this  t^ry  ihoming  he  is  to  make  k 
fotmal  decUration.  . 

Miss  Mm.  And  What^  iSsm }  d&ds  hot  Sir  J6hh  desire 
you  to  r^ect  Mm,  If  he  is  really  dtsagt^able  ?^^-Can  you 
possibly  wish  for  a  greater  degree  of  indulgence  ? 

Miss  Dor.  And,  y^,  that  vet^y  indolgence,  my  dear 
Jtfin  Montagu,  Is  likely  to  r^ndet  tne  extremely  mi* 

Miss  Mon.  Why,  indeed.  Miss  Dormer— ^feffienib^ry 
^ihild,  you  compllm^ftl^  m^  first  i^ith  the  c61d  re- 
jpeetftti  epithet  of  jtff>#-^he  tnen  tn  general  say,  that 
the  itirBst  way  of  makitig  a  if^oihan  wretched,  is  to  in- 
dulge her  inclinatiotifi — ^Btrt  pray,  my  dear,  'why  i^ 
this  liberty  which  Sir  John  allows  you^  of  promoting 
yoor  own  happiness,  so  very  I9lely  to  make  yon  mi« 
-eerable? 

Miss  Dor,  Ah,  Harriot !  doi^  yon  see  that,  ^iHilIa 
he  b  so  generotislT  anaiotts  to  eonsuH  tnf  wis(hes,  I  apA 
bound  by  gratitude,  as  wellas  justice^  to  pity  the  ^^t:^ 
»tk  iqptfd^to  iiis  ^jfoHuUMi  h 
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Misi  Mon.  You  are  really  an  excellent  girl,  nydenr. 
But,  pray,  answer  me  one  question  seriously. 

Miis  Dor.  What  is  it  ? 

Mist  Mon.  Is  this  dislike,  n^hich  you  entertain  to 
your  father*s  choice,  entirely  the  result  of  your  arer- 
sion  to  Sir  George  ?  or  is  it — be  honest  now — the  con- 
sequence of  a  secret  partiality  for  somebody  else? 

Miss  Dor,  A  secret  partiality  for  somebody  else! 
Pray,  my  dear,  for  whom  is  it  likely  I  should  entertain 
a  partiality  ? 

Miss  Mon,  Caroline,  Caroline,  this  reserve  is  ill- 
suited  both  to  the  nature  of  our  friendship  and  the  cqs« 
tomary^  frankness  of  your  temper — ^yet,  notwithstaod^ 
rng  the  secrecy  you  have  hitherto  so  unkindly  observed, 
I  can  easily  see  that  Mr.  Viliars— — — What^  conscious, 
Caroline? 

Miss  Dor,  O,  Harriot,  spare  roe-HDor  be  oft nded 
that  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  a  secret:  froin.youj  whlcfai 
I  absolutely  shudder  to  whisper  to  myself — to  deU^'canft 
didly,  my  dear,  I  must  acknowledge  that  yoilr  ohn^ 
is  but  too  just — and  notwithstanding  every  effort  of  my 
pride,  and  every  argument,  of  my  prudence,  I  find  thfo 
humble  yet, deserving  Vilkurs  possesses ,  a  much  higher 
place  in  my  esteem  than  can  be  consistent  witli  my  bap* 
piness. 

.  Miss  Mon.  Why,  to  do  the  young  CbIIqw  justice,  he 
is  really  veiy  agreeable,  and  has  something  io  bis  raan« 
ner  that  would  do  ^redit  to  a  more  eligible  situatioB^— -^ 
but— — • 

.  Miss  Dor,  Ay,  Harriot,  there*s  the  misfortune — 
agreeable  as  he  is  in  every  respect,  he  is  still  a  total  de* 
pendent  on  my  father,  and  thinks  himself  extremely 
happy  that  his  talents  have  obtained  him  even  a  tempo* 
rary  establishment  in  an  opulent  family. 

hl^s  Mon*  Well,  my  dear,  Sir  John  is  generous, 
and  Mr.  Villars  is  very  useful  to  him  in  his  literary  re» 
searches ;  betiides,  I  am  not  a  little  pleased  at  the  distinc- 
tion  with  which  he,  as  weU  as  the  Captain,  constantly 
f  peats  Mr.  Villars. 
Miss  Dor.  I  don't  know  kew  it  is — ^Mr.  Villars  has 
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a  manner  of  commanding  respect  from  every  body ;  he 
is  humble  without  servility,  and  spirited 

3fiss  Mon.  Oh !  he's  every  thing  that's  amiable,  no  . 
doubt-— aiid  it  is  a  cruel  hardship  that  a  large  fortune 
does  not  attend  obsequiously  on  all  his  amiableness* 
\hrofiically.'\ — ^however,  if  I  have  any  skill  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  heart,  Villars  is  to  the  full  as  uneasy  upon 
your  account  as  you  can  possibly  be  on  his^— he  is  always 
contriving  excuses '  for  conversing  with  you,  yet,  whea 
he  does,  he  is  in  visible  confusion ;  and  it  was  only  yes- 
terday evening,  when  I  beg'd  he  would  put  a  letter  for 
me  into  the  Post-Office,  that  he  stammer'd  out,  in  the 
utmost  perplexity,  I  shall  take  particutar  care^  madam^ 
to  deltver  it  to  MUi  Dormer* 

Miss  Dor,  If  this  be  the  case,  Harriot,  I  must  indeed 
behave  with  particular  circumspection  to  him ;  and 
yet,  though  I  see  the  impossibility  of  ever  being  his^ 
he  has  given  me  an  insuperable  aversion  to  the  rest  of 
his  sex. 

Miss  Mon.  What  then  do  yon  intend  to  do  with  Sir 
George? 

Miss  Dor.  To  rgect  Mm;  but  still  to  do  it  without^ 
giving  any  offence  to  niy  father* 

Mis9  Mon.  Afid  how  do  yoif  propose  to  manage  it  ?  ,  ' 

Miss  Dor.  By  throwing  myself  honestly  upon  Sis 
George^s  humanity,  by  telling  him  my  affection  is  en- 
gaged, and  by  begging  of  him  to  withdraw  his  addresses 
in  such  a  manner  as  shall  appear  to  be  the  result  of  his 
own  choice,  and  not  the  consequence  of  my  disinclina- 
tion  ^Sir  Greorge,  notwithstanding  his  egregious  va-» ' 

nity,  is  uncommonly  good-natured — but  let  us  retire  to 
my  room,  my  dear,  I  am  unfit  for  company  at  pre« 
sent,  and -here  we  are  likely  to  be  broken  in  upon— -O, 
Harriot. 

Miss  Mon.  And  O,  Caroline,  what  a  ^^erj  foolish 
figure  does  a  woman  make,  when  she  is  lamentably  in 
love.  [ExeunU 

Enter  Sir  George  Hastings  and  detain  Dormer. 

Dor.  Well,    my  brother-in-law  elect,  you  are  verf  * 
splendidly  dress'd  this  mornings 
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Sir  Qeorge.  Why,  Ja^,  I  tliink,  I  domftkeapi«tlf 
tolerable  appearance. 

Dor*.  And  do  you  think  this  appearance  calculated 

to  make  an  impression  upon  a  wonan  of  $pi?it. Give 

tip  your  pretensions,  man,  for  nothing,  but  a  fellow  of 
life  is  likely  to  succeed  with  my  sister,  I  can  proni/M 
you. 

Sir  George.  A  fellow  of  life,  Jack  !.tbat.ls,  I  suppose^. 
a  fellow  of  proflijjacy  :r— truly,  ^^oju  pay  yoiur  si^tes  % 
T^ry  pretty  compliment. 

'  bor.  And  why,  pray^,  do  you,  n^c^ssaiiiy  conn^t,  th^ 
idea  of  life  with  the  idea  of  profligacy  I 

'  Sir  George.  Because,  in  the  vocab.ulary  of  libertioojiy 
like  you.  Jack,  the  word  life  always  moans « a  round-  ot^ 
•igery  thiug  that  is.  fooljish  Qr  unwarrantably. 

Dor.  Why,,  Grcorg^,  what's  the  matter  ?  areyoi)  turned 
fanatic,  that  you  begiutq  doal  sp  mui^h  ini  secpnd^^aivi 
morality?  ^      ..       \ 

'  Sir  George.   In  short,  your  fellows  of  spirit  ff^TjU. 
allow  a  man  a  scruple  of^cpuimon  a^n^ii^  till  Jhf.hfSiii^ 
tirely  prostituted  his  understanding ;  nor  suppose  him^q  i 
b^  fit  (or  a  coipmerce^  wiUi  the  worlds  tili  be  ahpplul«ljr 
merits  to  be  hunted  out  of  j9o/siety.,       , 

rtJlor*  W^J]  bjy^,  Geprg?,  th^re  k  vxi9  eace^a V  wluch 
yf u  yourself  haye.  been  giiilty  i  and, I  luure  kppw^  the 
time,  when  you  took  ^  bottler  so  frQely,^  tW  yott.  wat^.-; 
generally  made  tqast-ma^ster  of  thecoa^paiiy.. 

Sir  George.  Ye^,  but  I,  soon,  fpuud  out.  that  djrijikiug 
was  detestablj^,  and  (oasting^  tb^  gq^e^tof  ali  absur^* 
dities. 

'^  Dor.  Why,  how  wojaldyou  wish  to  pass  anyeTening? 
—Can  ajriy  thing  exceed  the  pjeasqre  of  society,  with; 
a  fiBw  select  friend^  of  gopd-naturQaod  Yivacity  ? 

^  Sir  George.  O  nothing,  to  be  sure,  is  so  delightful  as. 
gViz;&ling  down  haJf  c^dq^pa  bottles,  ajod  e^jqying  the 
rational  discourse  of— where  does  the  toa§t  stand*?    .i 
with  you,  Sir  William  ? — no,  with  you.  Sir  George-^ — 
fill  him  a  bjuipper,.  Captaip  DoJc^l^r — fill  him  tp^^  the  top. 

•  See  the  Edi(pr*t  J^reCafc^  p.  346* 
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O^  an  evenUiigi  spettt  iik  IIjIb  nlitKMY  iA«»£  be  dl^' 

ectable,  especiatfy  if  ft  couple  of  fools  sboiftM  happfly  ' 
i^varrol  in  4liei#'Cii|M,  and  c^  on^  mn^thef^s  throats  ie 
prove  the  saperiority  of  their  understanding. 

Dor.  Ha !  ha !  ha ! — But  war  thn  all  your  objecttoQ 
to  the  bottle  ? 

Sir  George,  No^  for  it  made  my  head  aclk,  and  disor* 
dered  my  dress  beyond  bearing.  ' 

Dor*  IHsofder*d'  ydnr  dress,  ha  t  ha  I  ha  t  wliBft  ua* 
accountable  aoxcombFy. 

Sir  George,  Why,  to  be  sure,  it's  a  Tery  ridiculous 
Aiog  for  a  man  to  shew  a  little  regard  ta  decency. 

D&r,  Wd>l^  notwithstanding  you  are  a  coxcomb  sys* 
tewatiolilly,  I  «»Bure  the  character  will  n«t  be  a  strong 
recommendation  to  my  sister.  ' 

Sir  Gee/ge*  Yaur  sister,  Jack,  is  a  w^man  of  sense, 
and  nus%  see  that  she  hus  a  much  stronger  chance  of^ 
bttng  happy  with  tne,  than  poor  MiB#  Montagu  hMof^ 
beUlHf  bapfiy  With  her  brother^ — -^M^  heart  is  unadnf* 
terated^  and  is  therefore^  Worth  any  woman's  accept*^ 


^0tfr.  O^  no'doiibtitfsaTery  ttlMhte^ae^ukitieit*    ^ 

Sir  George,  Whereas,  you'  felloes  of  life^  hawk  about- 
}44ip<Wt«B^  fi'^yttl  cdmmoli^r  to*  contm^nc^,  ^11  they  he* 
come  quite  coilliMptible ;  and  tlien  with  the  additidnal' 
nil^r&t'  of  brbken  c<»i8tlttttioti^9 — t;»t«erihg  liihbs — pale 
cheeks,  and  hollow  eyes,  you  politely  offer  the  refusie 
the  stews  to  ladies  of  fortune,  family,^  And  dharacter.^ 
.  Dor.  And  so*  your  afiRection  h  '  nn^ulteraied; 
ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Sir^  George,  Ay,  laugh  on  and  wdtome  f— but  who 
hftvewehere?  '  ' 

Dor.  Mr.  WHfough%y,  who  wiH^  keep  you  "m  coim-^ 
tenance  with  max^s  of  musty  rao^alityi  . ' 

Sir  George.  What,  my  g0od.4iatur'd  Optimist,,  vha 
thinks  every  thing  happens /ar  ihe  litett? 

Dor,  Ay,  Candide  *  to  perfection,  who  is  continually 


i<  I  I  * 


•  Voltaire^  the  profligate  Wit  of  Fraooe,  wrote  a  Tale  called 
Candide;  or,  Tha  Optimhtf  an.  attempt -to  t«ra  iolo  t\4\^\9\^h  >^Dk«.^ 
doctriocy  that  ad  things  afe  tfiider  the  guidance  oi  a.  |<aQ4  ^wi\ 
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blNti«f  Profideoee  the  more  he  is  loaded  with  n^or.- 
tiinep* — And  I  if  isb  his  business  here  thb  morning  has 
net  been  to  talk  with  Sir  John  abovt  my  intimacy  in  bis 
family.     lAiide."] 

Enter  Willougbby. 

WUh  Sir  George,  your  most  obedient — Captain,  I 
am  your  humble  senrant. 

Sir  George.    Mr.  Willoughby,  yours.     How  do  tbQ 
ladies,    Sir  ? — the  good  Mrs.   vVilioughby,    and  your : 
amiable  daughter. 

f Fit//..  Why,  my  daughter,  Sir  George,  is  very  well;- 
and  my  wife  is  as  usual,  continually  embittering  erery 
comfort  of  life^  and  lamenting  the  miseries  attendant  on 
mortality. 

Sir  George.  I  wonder'  she  does  not  choose  to  follo>? 
the  sensible  example  you  set  her,  and  endeavour  rather 
t^  lessen^  than  to  aggravate  the  measure  of  unavoidable 
niisfortune8.-^-She*s  a  young  woman,  and  misanthropy^ 
at  her  age,  is  ruther  out  <>f  character* 

Will.  Why,  yes,  Sir  George,  she's  twenty  good  years; 
youn§^  than  1  am ;  aod  yet  she:  is  twenty  times  more 
impatient  under  the  smallest. disappointment. 

Sir  George,,  But,  qny  good  friend,  you  don^t  think 
ber  youth  a  very  unfortui\ate  circumstance  ? 

liUL  O,  Sir  George,  my  principle  is /o  think  every 
tlUnf^for  the  best, 

Da^r.  Well  Mid,  Mr.  WiUougbby. 

JVilL  It  wasn't  h^r  youth,  however,  that  struck  ne, 
but  the  sobriety  of  her  conduct,  and  her  affection  for  my 
daughter ;— r^e  w^  ibesides,  a  distant  relation  of  my 
first  wife's — liv'd  with  us  in  the  same  house ;  and  some- 
how I  likM,  her,  because  having  no  fortune,  it  gave  her 
but  little  expectation  of  a  better  husband. 


dence,  and  are  ordered /or  the  best.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  same 
doctriae  illusuatH  on  Cliristian  principles  wilt  he  gratified  iu  being 
referred  (if  ibey  are  not  already  acquainted  with  it)  to  one  of  The 
Chf-ap  RepnHitory  Tracts^  YirUt'en  hy  Mrs.  H.  More,  infilled,  "/'/< 
nttfor  the  bent^  trt  be  met  with  in  the  ivth  volume  of  her  Works,  or 
io  the  volumes  of  the  Cheap  Repository,  or  ai  a  single  Tract. 
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Sir  George.  But  why  don*tyoa  teach  he!*,  to  adopt 
some  part  of  your  own  fortitude  under  disappoint* 
ment  ? 

Dor,  Perhaps  it  is  not  in  her  power  to  exercise  so  de- 
sirable a  philosophy. 

IVilL  My  dear  captain,  life  has  misfortunes  enough 
without  our  being  industrious  to  increase  the  number  of 
them — when  an  accjdent  therefore  happens,  we  should 
consider  that,  bad  as  it  may  be,  it  might  ha?e  been  still 
worse;  and  instead  of  arrogantly  murmuring  at  the  dis^ 
pensationsof  Providence,  we  should  thankfully  acknow* 
ledge  the  goodness  that  did  not  plunge  us  into  a  deeper 
d^ree  of  affliction. 

Sir  George,  Truly  I  think  there  is  much  reason  ia 
this  argument. 

Will.  Ay,  and  much  policy  too,  Sir  George ^we 

should  always  imagine  that  evert/  thing  happens  for  the 
best — about  ten  years  ago  I  broke  my  leg  by  a  fall  from 
ahorse. 

Dor*  And,  pray,  did  this  prove  a  fortunate  accident  ? 

JVili.  Yes;  for  your  father,  who  generously  pitied 
my  situation,  got  my  place  continued  to  my  family; 
so  that,  if  I  drop  off  to-morrow,  there's  a  comfortable 
provision  for  them. — Indeed,  when  the  accident  happened 
I  could  n't  foresee  this  consequence.  However,  /  made 
the  best  of  matters,  was  thankful  that  I  hadn't  broke 
both  my  legs,  and  drew  a  kind  of  negative  good  fortune 
from  a  stroke  of  real  calamity. 

Sir  George*  Why  what  is  this  fellow  Dormer  laugh» 
iagat? 

Dor.  Why  how  can  I  help  laughing,  when  the  very 
erils  of  life  are  made  so  many  indirect  instrumettts  of 
bappiness? 

/Fi//.  Oh !  let  him  laugh.  Sir  George ;  he  can  by  no 
means, joke  me  out  of  my  sentiments* — Why,  when  my 
son  was  stolen  from  me  in  his  infancy^  I  found  a  conso- 
lation in  reflecting  that  I  had  not  lost  my  daughter  too  ; 
and,  though  I  have  never  since  been  able  to  hear  any 
account  of  my  poor  boy,  I  am  satisfied  he  was  takea 
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froiB  mei/or  the  best^  and  I  be»r  my  lot  witlr  lesig-  1^ 
nation.*  Ili- 

Dor.  How !  do  you  set  down  th^  loss  of  your  son  in  the 
chapter  of  fortunate  accidents  ? 

Sir  George.    Negatively  he  may,  Dormer :    for  he  %^ 
might  have  turned  out  a  lil>ertine,  like  yourself;  and,  in  L 
that  case,  his  being  lost  is  indeed  a  very  fortunate  cir-  1  ib 
cumstance.  lie 

Dor.  Very  smart,  truly — ^bnt  I  suppose  you  bear  \^ 
your  lot  with  resignation  too,.  Sir  George,  for  you  haiie  %i^ 
lately  got  a  good  two  thousand  a  year  by  the  death  of 
this  young  fellow's  godfather,  old  Webly  the  humourist; 
and  it  is  your  interest  to  hope  that  he  never  may  be  found, 
Its  there  is  a  certain  clause  in  the  will,   you  know, 

which 

Sir  GeorgCk  Which  obliges. me  to  inyest  him  with  this 
eMate  if  ever  he  is  discovered,  a  mighty  hardship  really ! 
and  you  must  be  a  very  pretty  fellow  to  suppose  it  any 
way  difficult  for  an  honest  man^  to  do  a  common  act  of 
justice. 

Will.  All  for  the  best  still,  captain.    Sir  George  ire 
are  certain  will  do  good  with  his  fortune,  whereas  had 
it  been  possessed  by  my  boy,  how  am  I  sure  that  it 
would  not  be  applied  to  yery  different  purposes  :-^yet,     ^ 
who  knows  that  it  might  either ;  who  knows  but<-^how-     \ 
ever  {t>tifiing  his.  emotion.']    I  am  positiTC  ever^  thing 
happened  for  the  frw^— and  sor^and  so  a  good  morniog    \ 
to  you.  [_ExH* 

i 


«  '*  It  is  said  of  the  emperor  Maaritins,  fbat  upon  9«ein}(  all  Ml 
**•  cbildifnilaiu  before  his  face,  at  thecootmand  or  tbat  broody  tj* 
**  rapt  and  usurper,  Phoras,  himself  ex  peeling;  lUe.  next  strokJTi 
**  with  a  philosophy  truly  divine,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  is  tbrse 
**  words  of  David,  **  Righteous  art  thou,  O  Lord,  and  upright  are 
'^  tby  jad^^mtnts  *."  By  faith  he  was  assured  <}f  this  great  traih, 
**  ai)d  nobly  confessed  it,  notwithstanding  all  appearances  to  thecoD- 
**  Irary.  Tbe  last  day  will  demoiistrate  the  same  thing  to  the  whole 
**  world,  and  open  the  meutlis  of  men  and  angels  to  declare,  cob* 
**  ceroing  aW  the  divine  proceedings^  what  tba  good  Maoritlat  ar* 
*'  know1e4Red,  attbetime,  with,  regard  to  the  murder  of  his  chil* 
•«  dreo.'*  Bishop  Home's  Commentary  an  the  Psakos,  on  Psalia 
csiX.  137.  . 

*  BaroD.  Aooal.  ad  Am*  60S. 
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George.  Pimw  mttn  I  how  sensibly  he  fdels  the  loss 
soQ,  notwithstanding  his  endeavours  to  be  cheerful, 
rhat  am  I  throwing,  away  my  time  upon  you  for, 
I  hare  business  of  so  much  importance  with  your 
?  Good  bye.  Jack,  and  now  let  us  see  if  profligates, 
ire  to  m€iet  encouragement  from  the  ladies.  lExit. 
r.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  was  there  ever  such  a  compound 
timent  and' vanity.  Caroline  must  keep  the  fellow 
[lass  case,  or  heMl  kill  himself  before  the  honey-: 

is  over^   with    the  fatigue-  of    seeing^  company. 

[Going*. 

Enter  S^in  Jnnn^  Dormer* 

John.  Jaok,  Jack,  come  back  a  little.—*!  want  ik 
or  two  with  yooi 

r.  I  ffeaflp'd  as  much  [AsideJ]  What  are  your  com-^ 
s,  ^  ? 

John.  Why,  Jack,  F  need  not  tell  you  how  anxi^ 
amto  have  you  settled  in  the  world,  nor  is  it  ne-- 
y  for  me  to  put  yon  in  mind  of  the  engagement 
jred  into  with  my  late  worthy  frieiidj  Sir  Ralpk 
agu; 

r.   I  know  yotrri  obliging  solibittide  for  me,  ex- 
ly  well,  Sir,  and  I  feel  it  with,  the  most  grateful 
»ility  ;  but  sure  thei«  is  yet  time  enough  before  1. 
take  the  important  charge  of  a  family. 
'  Johrk  Come^.  come^  you  have  seen  enougji  of  the- 
I  Ui  become^  if  you  plea«ej  a  useful  member  of  sp-- 
;'  besides,.  Miss  Montagu  is  now  without  a  father,. 
Iiould  be  treated  with  an  additional  degree  of  atten^ 
—Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  improper  thail. 
^  a  young  lady  of  her  meritand  fortune  waiting  for 
>9ult  of  yotir  determination,,  when  you  ought  tiv 
rt  a  tery  .great  honour  that  sl^.  can  be  preTaileck 
to  receive  you  a»  a  h|i»bai|d» 
r;  Miss  Montagu,  Sir,  will,  I  daresay,,  be  no.  way 
led-at  the  delay,  if  I  can  judge fh)m- the  iadifiarence* 
rhith  she  cohsifantly  behaves  tdTrte*. 
•^  John.  -A^ud^how  can  she  behave  otHesrwise^  wlietts 
;oustaiitly  tceat  bee  with  iodifTerence^Xo  ta^^lali^ 
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vriih  you,  howeyer,  Jack,  I  fear  you  are  too  wild,  too 
dissipated,  to  think  seriously. — You,  moreover,  possiess 
a  spirit  of  what  the  world  calls  gallantry,  which  gtv«sroe 
many  an  uneasy  moment,  and  1  am  not  a  little  troubled 
at  your  continual  visits  to. Mr.  Willoughby's. 

Dor.  To  Mr.  Willoughby,  Sir,  to  your  own  parti- 
cular  friend  1 

Sir  John,  Yes,  and  the  more  I  esteem  him,  the  more 
uneasy  I  must  naturally  be  at  your  visiting  there  so  fre- 
quently. Miss  VVilloughby  has  a  fine  person,  and  a  I 
feeling  heart;  she  thinks,  besides,  I  have  obliged  her  fa- 
ther, and  may,  in  the  fulness  of  her  gratitude,  imbibe 
sentiments  for  the  son  of  his  benefactor.  Take  care, 
therefore,  take  care;  gallantry,  though  a  fashionable 
crime,  is  a  Tery  detestable  one ;  and  the  wretch  who  pil- 
fers from  us  in  the  hour  of  his  necessity,  is  an  innocent 
character,  compared  to  the  plunderer  who  wantonly  robs 
us  of  happiness  and  reputation. 

Dor^  I  hope.  Sir,  I  shall  never  do  any  thing  to  briog 
a  reflection  upon  the  honour  of  my  family. 

Sir  John,  I  hope  not,  Jack,  and  therefore  I  could 
wish  you  were  not  a  man  of  gallantry :  to  engage  |he 
confidence  of  the  Innocent  on  purpose  to  betray  it^  bas 
xieau  as  it  is  inhuman. 

Enter  a  SE»rjsT, 

5<?r.  Every  thing  is  ready  in  the  library,  Sir. 

Sir  John.  Very  well.  [_E;icit  Servant.]  Come,  Jack, 
think  a  little  on  what  I  have,  said ;  in  my  son  let  me  for 
once  find  a  friend  ;  the  honour  of  my  family  is  now  ma- 
terially truSfod  in  your  hands,  and  though  my  tenderness 
for  you  may  feel  at  any  prostitution  of  that  honour,  be 
assured  that  my  justice  will  never  allow  me  to  pardon 
it  lExii  Sir  John. 

Enter  ViLLjRS. 

Dor.  Well,  Villars,  I  fancy  Willoughby  has  at  last 
imade  a  complaint  to  my  father,  for  I  am  commanded, 
in  the  most  positive  terms,  to  think  of  an  immediate  mar- 
viage  "^th  Miss  Montagu. 
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ViL  Atid  is  it  not  by  mtich  the  most  sensible  course 
you  can  follow  ? — Miss  Montagu  is  a  lery  fine  young 
lady. 

DoTi  True — ^bttt  you  hare  never  seen  Miss  WiU 
lough  by. 

rH:  Besides  the  great  fortune 

Dor,  Miss  Wiiloughby. 

Vil.  That  courts  your  acceptance,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself. 

Dor.  Miss  Wiiloughby. 

ViL  Oh — I  see  how  it  is ;  and  are  you  then  deter* 
mined  to  marry  Miss  Wiiloughby  ? 

Dor.  f^ot  so  fast — not  quite  so  fast,  my  dear  Villars, 
I  beg  of  you :  Miss  Wiiloughby  certainly  possesses  a 
greater  share  of  my  affection  than  any  other  woman  la 
the  world ;  and  I  don't  know,  if  my  father  could  be 
brought  to  approve  of  such  a  match,  that  I  should  find 
the  least  disinclination  to  marry  her:  but  as  matters 
stand  at  present  there  is  no  likelihood  of  such  a  circum- 
stance, and  therefore  I  would  not  choose  to  disoblige 
Sir  John  in  so  material  a  point,  especially  as  my  wishes 
with  regard  to  Miss  Wiiloughby  may  possibly  be  indulged 
without  so  considerable  a  sacrifice. 

ViL  I  do  not  understand  you. 
.  Dor.  Why,  Miss  Wiiloughby  knew  all  along  of  my 
engagement  with  Miss  Montagu,  and  consequently  had 
BO  reason  to  suppose  that  my  intentions  could  be  very 
matrimonial ;  besides,  she  let  nobody  into  the  secret  of 
my  addresses  but  her  ridiculous  step-mother,  who  is  a 
miserable  compound  of  avarice  and  affectation  r  Indeed, 
to  do  the  young  lady  justice,  it  was  a  cousiderable  time 
before  she  would  hear  a  syllable  of  a  tender  nature  from 
me,  on  account  of  my  connection  with  Miss  Montagu. 
«  VH.  And  how  did  you  manage  it  at  last  ? 
>  .  Dor.  Why,  in  the  customary  manner :  I  talked  an 
immense  deal  of  nonsense  with  a  very  tragical  tone  and 
a  very  melancholy  countenance— exClaim'd  against  tjie 
tyranny  of  fathers  who  wanted  to  force  th(e  inclinations 
of  their  diildren  from  despicable  motives  of  interest — ^aipd 
made  doleful  complunts  against  her  benuty^  audm:^  ^qsql^ 
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sibliity  to  it :  then,  pressing  het  tenderly  by  the  hand,  I 
vsnally  ran  oot  of  the  room,  as  if  in  Tiolent  emcrtion^ 
affecting  to  gulp  down  a  torrent  of  tears,  and  left  her 
own  pity  to  be  my  advocate  tbe  moment  she  recoveted 
the  use  of  her  recollection. 

FiL  What,  and  did  this  answer  your  purpose,  %r? 

Dor.  Oh,  perfectly ;  the  women  arc  ineonceivably 
fond  of  the  pathetic,  and  lislen  t«o  you  with  raptare  \f 
you  talk  about  death  or  distraction — spring  hot  the  mine- 
of  their  prty,  you  soon  blow  their  hearts  into  a  Hame — 
ftttd  reap  more  service  from  an  hour  of  compleat  sub- 
stantial misery  than  from  a  whole  year  of  the  most  pas- 
sionate adoration. 

FiL  Well,  captain,  and  may  I  presume  to  ask  what 
use  you  intend  to  make  of  Miss  WiAloughby'9  partiality 
for  you? 

Dor.  Why,  Villars,  that's  a  very  puzzling  question 
vpon  the  whole-;  notwithstandkig  all*  my  levity,  yoit: 
know  J  have  the  deepest  reverence  for  my  father,  and  he' 
must  not  be  disobliged  upon  any  account;  tiiough,  to- 
deal  honestly  with  you^  I  have  no  mighty  inclination  ta 
iKliss  Montagu. 

FiL  And  what  must  become  of  poor  Miss  Willoughby  ^ 

Dor*  Why^  IshouM  not  like  to  be  a  rasoi^  there,  nei- 
tiier ;  yet  what  can  one  do  ?  where  a  woman's  weak 
enough  to  encourage  the  addresses  of  a  man  whom  slir 
knows  to  be  pre-engi^ed^  she  gives  him  a  kind  of  tit^e* 
to  deceive  her :  besides,  ViUars*,  Miss  WHloughby  ha» 
kerseif  shewn  a  genius  for  duplicity  in  this  aJfairy. 
which  should  make  a  man  of  any  sense  »  Ihtie  ean^ 
nderate.. 

FiL  How  so,  pray  ? 

Dor.  Don*t  you  recollect  she  has  decefvetf  her  father 
-  through  the  whr!ale  transactio^n  ?  and  it  is  »  masim  with: 
aie,  that  the  woman  who  can  forget  the  sentiments  of  "na- 
ture, has  half  an  inciinatioB  to  foi^t  the  sentinBeiitB  of 
iBirtue 

Ff'L  Poor  Mtss  Willoughby ! 

J9er»  You  are  mt^tiVy  coiiwms?*  ioi^  ^Rncraian.  you 
Jwror  saw  in  your  lifoj  Yw*«9%t^\j*^»»5^\«»^>»^^»^ 
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timentftl  for  a  libertine,  you  know,  as  any  fellow  iu  the 
kingdom,  and  it  shall  be  Miss  WIUoHghby's  own  faalt 
if  matters  are  carried  to  ex.tremities.-^But,  Villars,  step* 
with  Die  to  myagent^s,  and  we^U  talk  farther  on  this  sttb«^ 
ject :  few  people  despise  money  more  than  myself;  and, 
yet'^  there  are  few  to  whom  a  snug  sum  would^  at  this 
moment,  be  more  acceptable 

FU>  You  promise  me,  then,  that  in  this  affair  of  Mift9^ 
"U'llloaghby's 

Dor.  Villars,  I  won^t  brag  too  much  neither,  I  am 
still  flesh  and  blood,  and  these  make  a  very  dangerous 
composition  in  the^hour  of  love  and  opportunity. 

nL  My  dear  captain,  this  is  no  jesting  mattei^-^he 
happiness  of  a  deserving  young  lady  is  at  stake,  and  a 
laugh  will  but  poorly  repay  a  violation  of  your  honour^ 
or  a  breach  of  your  humanity.  [^ELseunL 


>^^^^i^^*^^^«#^O^fc»^i»i^^»i^#^^^^^^ 


ACT  IL 
SCENE  I.    A  Room  at  Mr.  WiMj.ovGBBy*s  Houses 

Enter  Mr,  and  Mrs..  Willoughbt. 

Mrs..  Will.  And  so,  my  prudent,  sage,  constderate- 
dear,  you  have  actually  advised  Sir  Jpha  Dormer-  to  im- 
jitrain  his  son^i  visits  to  our  house  ? 

H^ll.  Yes^  that  was  my  business  at  Sir  John^s  this 
.mornings 

Mrs.  WiU.  And  you  imagine  this  wise  measure  will 
turn  out  for  the  best  I  suppose  ? 

Will.  I  do  reallyr- — ^^- 

Mrs.  WiU.  What  ?  You  thmk  it/or  ike  b^ri  io  \^ 
your  poor  family  continue  always  in  obscurity; — and 
.  look,  upon  it  as  a  great  nnbappitiess,  whenever  they 
havef  the  least  chance  of  rising  in  the  world  I 

Will.  And  you  think  I  hava  done  a  mighty  foolish 
thing  in  preserving,  the  peace  as  welLas  thejxonour  of  tey 
poorfainUy^  from  the  greatest  of  all  misfortuues? 
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Mrs.  Will.  From  the  greatest  of  all  misfortanes !  did 
any  body  ever  hear  the  like  ? Why,  I  tell  you  Cap- 
tain Dormer  is  in  lofe^  passionately  in  lore  with  your 
daughter. 

JVt'll'  So  much  the  worse* 

JMn.  IVilL  So  much  the  worse !  this  is  the  on^y  thing 
in  which  you  ever  forgot  your  all  for  the  best  priuciple. 
— So  much  the  worse !  so  much  the  better  I  tell  you ; 
and,  in  all  likelihood,  he  might  have  married  her,  if 
your  ridiculous  fear  of  being  happy,  had  not  put  Sir 
John  upon  his  guard^  io  prevent  so  desirable  a  circum- 
stance. 

Will.  What,  madam,  would  you  hare  me  trypan  the 
only  son  of  tny  benefactor,  into  a  marriage  with  my 
daughter,  and  at.  a  time  too  when  I  know  him  to  be  ea- 
gaged  io  a  lady  of  Miss  Montagu's  family  and  fortune? 
— O,  Mrs.  Willoughby,  I  am  ashamed  of  these  argu- 
ments ;  and,  if  there  is  no  way  to  be  rich  without  being 
despicable,  let  us  look  upon  poverty  as  the  most  eligible 
of  all  situations. 

Mrs.  Will.  Don't  tell  me  of  Miss  Montagu's  family, 
Mr.  Willoughby,  your  daughter  is  not  her  inferior  in 
that  respect ; — besides,  a  woman  of  beauty,  educated  as 
I  have  educated  Cornelia,  even  if  she  has  not  altogether 
80  much  money,  has  merit  enough  to  deserve  the  first 
man  in  the  kingdom.  I  am  sure,  if  I  was  a  single  woman 
•gain, '  - 

Will.  You  have  been  a  single  woman,  madam,  and  are 
BOW  married  to  a  fellow  old  enough  for  yo^ur  father. 

Mrs.  Will.  I  don't  deserve  to  be  reproach'd  by  yoi^, 
'Mr.  Willoughby ;  you  are  at  least  a  gainer,  by  my  pity. 

Will.  I  think  so,  my  dear— I  think  all  for  the  best. 

Mrs.  Will.  What  all  for  the  best ;  my  marrying  a  man 
.as  old  as  my  father? — Have  a  little  gratitude,  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby. 

Will.  Well,  well,  my  dear,  'tis  foolish  for  a  man  and 
wife  to  quarrel,  because  they  must  make  it  up  again. — 
'  However,  we  were  here  talking  of  Captain  Dormer,  and 
what  is  oar  girl's  beauty  and  education  to  the  purpose  ? 
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Mrs.  Will.  Very  much  to  the.  purpose. — ^They  shew 
there  would  have  been  no  impropriety  in  suflferitig  Cap* 
tain  Dormer  to  marry  Cornelia,  and  they  shew  that  you 
behaved  very  absurdly  in  striving  to  prevent  the  adrance- 
xnent  of  your  own  daughter. 

WiU.  Madam,  madam,  young  women  are  apt  enough 
to  err  of  themselves,  but  a  father  has  indeed  a  great  deal  - 
to  answer  for,  who  e^tposes  his  daughter  to  unnecessary 
temptatipjus — Captain  Dormer  has  been  already  too  suc-^ 
cessful  in  some  families  of  our  acquaintance;  and  if^. 
while  we  are  contriving  to  trap  him  into  a  marriage  with 
Cornelia,  he  should  find  it  possible  to  rob  her  of  her 
honour^  we  shi^ll  be  very  properly  punished  for  the  base><^ 
ness  of  our  designs. 

Mrs.  Will.  And  do  you  think  that  possible,  after  the*, 

share  J[  have  had  in  her  education  i ^though  I  am  but 

her  mother  in  law -. — 

Will.  My  good  wife^  it  is  by  supposing  our  own  chil«^. 
dren  wiser  than  the  children  of  other  people,  that  so 
many  are  constantly  ruined.  If  we  aie  desirous,  there* . 
fore,  of  preserving  them  unsullied,  we  sho«ld  always 
keep  them  out  of  danger;  but  our  ridiculous  partiality 
constantly  paints  them  in  the  most  flattering  colours  of 
peyrfection,  and  we  never  suppose  them  capable  of  coin* 
mitting  the  smallest  mistake,  tUl  they  are  totally  undpiie* 

Mrs.  Will.  Well,  it  is  in  vain  to  talk  with  you  ;--but 
rementber,  I,say,  you  will  always  be  the  enemy  of  your 
own  family. 

Will.  I  shall  always  endeavour,  madam,  io^  act  as 
becomes  a  father,,  but  1  shall  also  strive  to  act  as  becomes, 
an  honest  man,  and  therefore  Captain  Dormer  shall  hava 
no  more  interviews  with  my  daughter. 

Mrs.  Will.  No  ? 

Will.  No. 'My  avarice  shall  neither  lead  me  to  in*. 

J4ire  the  happinesis  of  my  friend's  family,  nor  sball.m^ 
weakness  betray  the  honour  of  my  own — Everything 
will,  I  dare  pay,  turn  out  for  the  best:  though,  if  the 
worst  should  happen,  I  shall  still  find  a  consolation  in 
haviog  taken  every  justifiable  method  to  prevent  it. 
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Enter  Mi$i  WiLtouGnnr^ 

Mk$  Wm.  O,  madam,  1  hate  beard  all  t»— whttt  wM 
become  of  me  ? 

Mr$.  WilL  Ab^  my  paor  dear  cbM,  was  there  ef^r 
f o  preposterous  a  being  as  your  fotber  t 

MU$  WilL  Dear  madam^  say  sqmetbing  te  comfbrt 
new-^Yeo  baTe  kindly  made  yourself  tbe  confidant  of 
my-  sentiments  for  Captain  Dormer,  and  I  must  be  th^ 
most  miserable  creature  in  tbe  world,  (f  my  father  k  in» 
flexibly  determined  to  drl?e  hhn  from  the  bouse. 

I^s.  WilL  I  can  say  ncthing  to  you,  CcM»BeKa^  but 
what  must  add  to  your  regret ; — ^tliereis  na  hope*  of  any 
faTMuuble  turn  in  the  aflSiirs  of  our  family :-; — —day  afl^ 
day  produces  fresh  disappointments;  and  iaatead  of 
having  any  agreeable  prospeet  to  cheer  us  aa  we  go  on, 
tie  view  becomea  more  and  more  clouded '  with  mtsfer^ 
tunes.— —No,  there^s  no  enduring-  Kfe*  upon  these  (»rtnl| 
iw,  there^no^possibintT  of 'enduring  it 

Mm  Witt*  O,  thirt'l'W^iiever  ie«n  Ckpiaia  Iform^^ 
or  ihat  he  had  been  leM  amiabto^l— ^-^ 

Mts.  Win.  Ah,  wif  dear  child,  V  kdoir  Itet  too  weH 
how*  to  pity  your  dibtreas^:— ^«^I  hwre'^been'  in  Ibte  my^^ 
self;  istrangely  as^  he'  tnm  negleots  My  adtice,  T  wi^ 
oneerery  desperately  in  \^rm  with  yo^r  father-:  he  wa»' 
the  first  num  that  ever  said' a  tender  thing  to  me  ^  an# 
M<nuco,  if  he  was^  deed^tid«-niorrow,  would  not  purchase 
a  single  glance  of  regard  for  anodier,  nor  the  mln^  tt 
Peru  obtain  a  smile  of  approbation. 

Miss  WiU.  W^ll,  madam,  \t  is  happy  for  me  that  yoa 
have  yourself  been  susceptible' of  the  softer  hnpressionf, 
sifiee  that  susceptibility  has  induced:  you  to  assist  m^ 
during  my  acquaintance  with  Captain  Dormer. 

Mrs,  JVilL  It  is  happy  for  you,  Cornelia,  and  it  shall 
be  happy  for  you.  My  tenderness  is  more  than  the  ten* 
diemess  of  a  step-mother,  and  there  is  nothing  I  adMire 
80  much  as  constancy  in  love.  My  thoughts,  therefore, 
have  not  been  idle  on  this  affair,  and  I  beHeve  you  will 
allow  my  undiersknding  to  be  tolerable. 


>»      m  ...       I         '     I         wii>      i»i»i#i^.i»—i »— ^i 
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MUs  WUL  The  whole  world  concurs  in  an  opinion 
of  your  good  senite,  madam',  but  few  entertain  a  higher 
idea  of  it  than  Captain  Dormer. 

Mrs*  H^ifL  The  Gaptalu,  my  d»ar,  is  a  man  of-  taste 
and  discemi^ent. 

MUs  Will.  And  yet  I  must  give  him  up  for  erer. 

jlr5.  WUl.  *Tls  your  own  fault ;  why  won't  you  take 
my  advice,  and  make  him  yours  secu^ly  I  there  is  but 
one  way'   ■ 

Miss  WUL  O,  madam,  you  know  my  abhorrence  of 
an  elopement—-^  have  often  told  you 

Mrs^  Will.  Yes,  and  I  have  often  told  you^  that  your 
fatk^S  forgiyeness'  may  be  easily  obtained ;  but  that 
Dofmei?,  oBce  married  to  that  Harriot' Montagu,  is  losi 
fer  ever^   J)o-  you  imagtne,.^  d^id^  I  would^  advise.  yoU  ' 
to  an  impropriety  ? 

Miss  WsAi  Bathowcan^I  betray  the  dignity  of  my 
sex,  in  proposing  so  bold  a-  measure  to  the  Qiptain  ? 

Jm^Sf  Will*  '^'be  8ttreit'»Terybold  in  a  woman  who 
luig  givien  away  her  heart,  to  msdce  an  honourable  offer 

of  J'fce*  hMid*  td  a  lover. ^Hbwever,  stay^  child^ — let' 

peof  >  DerBleP'beibre'd  into  this  marriage  wiUi  Miss  Mon- 
ta^^  ist  btmbetora  irrecoverably  from  you — and  let 
yo«ir  -obstinacy^  like  your  father's,  continually  coun- 
teiMf  ihe  happiness'  of  your  family ;  were  you  once  Mrs*. 
Dormer,  very  handsome  things  might  be  done  for  Mr» 
W4Mo«igl|b}r. 

Miss  WiiL  O,  madam,  do  not  attack  me  in  so  tender 
a  pokit  I        ' 

Mrs.  Willi  Come  up  stairs,  child;  suspecting  your 
father's  business  to  Sir  John  Dormer's  this  morning,  and 
dreading  the  eonsequence,  I  have  packed  up  all  your 

things  ready  for  an  expedition  to  Scotland:- ^you  must 

determine,  therefore,  instantly : — and  if  you  determine, 
to  hfiive  Dormer,  you  must  act  instantly  too. 
Miss  WilL  What  will  become  of  me  1 
Mrs.  Will.  I  don't  know  what  will  become  of  you, 
if  you  don't  take  my  advice;  and  i  am  sure,  on  the' 
pi^seat  ooeasiton^  f  give  you  advice  that  would  i\q>1  W 
rejected  by  every  young  ladfr  in  your  s\tua\.vow%  \JE»«eu\\i' 
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SCENE  II.     A  room  at  Sir  John  Dormer" 9, 

Miss  DoBMBR  and  Sir  George  discovered. 

Sir  George.  Nay,  my  dear  Miss  Dormer,  tbere  is  tfd 
bearing  so  unjust  an  iosensibility  to  the  pow^  of  ymir 
own  attractions. 

Miss  Dor.  Indeed,  Sir  George,  you  over'*rate  »y  lit- 
tle merits  exceedingly ;  and  probably  the  greatest  I  can 
boast,  is  my  consciousness  of  their  being  contracted 
within  a  rery  limited  circle. 

Sir  George.  Well,  madam,  the  very  modesty  urbich 
induces  you  to  decline  every  pretension  to  the  admiratioB 
of  the  world^  is  hut  a  fresh  proof  how  greatly  yoa  de* 
serve  it. 

Miss  Dor.  You  have  much  politeness,  Str  Geeigie^ ' 
but  politeness  is  your  peculiar  characteristic 

Sir  George^  At  least,  madam,  I  have  much  sincerity; 
and  if  Sir  John^s  mediation  in  my  favour,  together  ir^h 
as  fervent  an  attachment  at.  ever  warmed  the  bos^in,  can 
obtain  a  look  of  approbation  from  Miss  Dosmer,  shesiay 
rest  satisfied  that  the  business  of  my  life  wUl  be  an  uiure*^ 
mitting  solicitude  for  the  advaacement  of  her  happiness*  - 

Miss  Dor.  I  am  infinitely  honoured  by  this  declaia* 
tion,  and  I  believe  there  are  not  many  ladies 

Sir  George.  Why,  madam,  if  the  vanity  may  be  ex* 
cused,  I  flatter  myself  there  are  not  many  ladies  who 
would  highly  disapprove  my  addresses.^r— I  have  more 
than  once  resisted  some  flattering  overtures,  and  from 
Tery  fine  women  too ;  but  my  heart  was  reserved  for  Mist 
Dormer,  and  she  will  make  me  thehappiesi:  man  existing, 
by  kindly  condescending  to  accept  it. 

Miss  Dor..  I  am  very  sensible  how  just  a  value  .should' 
be  placed  upon  such  an  a  flection  as  yours|.  Sir  Georgey> 

and  it  gives  me  no  little;   

^    Sir  George.  [Jside.^  So  the  Captain  imagined  I  should 
not  succeed  with  her. 

Miss  Dor.  You  will  pardon  my  confusion,  Sir  GLeorge^ 
but  the  declaration  I  am  goin^to  make  ■>  ■■■ 
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Sir  George.  Wilt  demand  my  unceasing  gratitude, 
ladam.  .       • 

Miss  Dor,  I  shall  be  yery  happy  to  find  you  really  oC 
lis  opinion. 

Sir  George,  I  must  be  ever  of  this  opinion ; — conde- 
s^ision  «nd  bei^ignity,  madam,  are  animating  every 
sature  of  that  beautiful  face,  and  I  am  satisfied  you  will 
s  prevaird  upon,  not  utterly  to  disregard  the  heart  that 
>  passionately  solicits  your  acceptance. 

/Hiss  Dor.  Indeed,  Sir  Greorge,  I  must  own  you  are 
ossess'd'  of  extraordinary  merit. 

Sir  George,  This  goodness  is  too  much,  madam« 

Miss  Dor,  Your  understanding  is  enlarged. 

Sir  George*  Dear  Miss  Dormer! 

'Miss  Dor,  Your  person  fs  unexceptionable. 

Sir  George,  You  distress  me,  madam,  by  this  exces- 
^egcnerorfty,       •  • 

Miss  Dor,  Your  manners  are  amiable. 

Sir*  George,  t  want  words  to  thank  you,  madam. 

Miss  Dor,  And  your  humanity  is  unbounded. 

Sir  G^rge.  What  I  am,  madam,  take  me:  I  am 
otirs,  and  ooty  yours ;  nor  should  all  the  beauties  in  the 
imerse,  if  prostrate  at  my  feet  and  soliciting  for  pity, 
val  you  a  moment  in  my  affection. — No,  Miss  Dormer, 
•or  happinefss  will  ever  be  the  ultimate  object  of  my 
tteotion,  and  I  shall  no  longer  wish  to  exist,  than  while 
am  studious  to  promote  it. 

Miss  Dor,  Sif  Greorge,  I  fear  you  misunderstand  me; 
nd  yet  it  is  in  your  power  to  make  me  very  happy. 

Sir  George,  How  can  I  misunderstand  you,  my 
aare^  ereature,  if  it  is  in  my  power  to  make  you  happy  ? 

Miss  Dor,  'Tis  in  your  power  indeed,  Sir  Creorge. 

Sir  George,   Bewitching  loveliness,  how  you  trans* 

lort  me-!-^ so  the  Captain  thought  I  should  not  suc- 

eed  withh^r.  [AsideJ] 

Miss  Dor,  But,  if  you  would  wish  to  see  me  happy 
you  must  withdraw  your  addresses. 

Sir  George,  Miss  Dormer ! 

Miss  Dor*  It  i^  impossible  for  me  ever  to  TCtu\ti^^'^\ 
ffectloQ. 


« 
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Sir  George.  Miss  Dorner !       ' 
Miss  Dor.  And  I  shall  be  miserable  beyond  belief  bj 
a  contiooance  oC  your  solkitatioii. 
Sir  George.  Miss  Dormer  I 

Miss  Dor,  O,  Sir  Greorge,  to  the  greatness  of  your 
humanity  let  me  appeal  against  the   prepossessfon  oi\^ 
your  heart.    You  see  before  yon  a  distressed  yonog    ^ 
creatui«,  whose  affection  is  already  engaged ;  and  "who, 
though  she  thinks  herself  highly  honoured  by  your  sen- 
timents, is  wholly  unable  to  return  them. 

Sir  George,  I  am  extremely  sorry,  raadam^  to  \mn 
been — I  say,  madam — that — really  i  am  so  ezceedidgly 
dbconcerted,  that  I  don't  know  what  to,  say.  1'^ 

Miss  Dor.  O,  Sir  George,  you  have  no  oceasionfori^ 
apologies,  though  I  have  unhappily  toe  much;  but  I 
know  the  nicety  of  your  honour,  and  I  depend  upon  it 
with  security.     Let  me  then  entreat  an  additional  act  of 
goodness  at  your  hands,  which  is  absolutely  necessary, 
as  well  for  my  petce  as  for  my  father's : — t^s  is  to  con-  1 
triVe  such  a  method  of  withdrawing  your  addresses,  as    I 
will  not  expose  me  to  his  displeasure. — Let  the  discontk-    ^ 
nuance  of  them  appear,  not  to  be  the  result  of  my  re- 
quest, but  the  consequence  of  your  own  determination ; 
he  is  a  zealous  advocate  for  you,  and  I  should  incar  his 
seTerest  resentment,  if  he  was  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
real  impediment  to  the  match.     You  are  distressed,  Sir 
George,  and  I  am  sinking  widi  eonfuuon — I  shall,  there- 
fore, only  add,  that  I  trust  you  with  more  than  life,  and 
that  I  conjure  you  to  compassionate  my  situatioo.    By     ) 
this  conduct  you  will  engage  my  unalterable  esteem,  and     1 
merit  that  happiness  with  a  much  more  deserving  woman,     I 
•   which  it  is  impossible  for  you  ever  to  enjoy  with  me. 

{Exit. 

Sir  George.  What  is  all  this ! — a  dream ! No,  'tis 

no  dream,  and  I  feel  mybelf  awake  but  too  s^isibly* 
What  then,  am  I  rejected,  despised,  wher^  I  supposed 
myself  certain  of  success  and  approbation*— -This  is  too 
much ;  neither  my  pride  nor  my  tenderness  can  support 
the  indignity,  and  I  shall—what  slmll  I  do?  Shall  I 
meanly  betray  the  poor  girl  who  has  generously  Hoeim 
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herself  opMi  my  humtnitjr,  aaid  ceinrBioe  te  irorld  by 

such  a  conduotitittt  sIms  was  right  in  rief using  me: — n*, 

— I  seorii  a  Httieneu  ^f ,tlnlb  nature,  audi  most  shew 

myself  worthy  of  her  affectioK,  though  her  nafortuoajte 

.  pre««nga^iiiei»t  vduld  not  saffierne  to  obtain  it.     Bat, 

(perplexity !)  how,  shall  I  manage  the  matter  ? — A  re- 

.f^sal  iMt;iQy  side  neeesttrlly  tncars  the  general  resent- 

,  meal  pf  the  fa«uly^  and  the  censure  ef  the  world  into  the 

^  bansgaiv;  so  that.  In  ail  {»odiabUity,  I  shail  not  only 

have  the  honour  of  InciiniBg  the  displeasore  of  the  Ihmt- 

Ijr,  but  alsoieDoemter  the  danger  of. being  disgraced 

wherey^r  I  appear^  and  thb  fimr  the  .happiness  of  giving 

the  woman  I  admire^to  the  Arms  of  my  ilral.-— — ^Realty 

the  prospect  is  a  Tery  ^comfortable  one.  [^Extt. 

SGEHE  lli.  Jmotker  Apartment. 

Enter  Miss  Mqntaqv  and  Miss  Dormer*, 

,  Mi$9  Mon*  Indeed,  CsaMnCy  you  have  acted  a  vesy 
herpi^  pV'i't;  but  tbifli  umtcconnftable  leve  is  able  to  cany 
the  mo^  tteidof  the  ncMnai^  ladies  thnMigh  the  greatest 

,  J  4iil&cumet$^T-N.ow,  had  I  been  in  your  station,  I  conid 
no  more  have  askM  the  .man  to  take  my  fault  upon  him* 

^  6i^\(j>  than  X  oonbl  .have  made  dowoniglrt  love  to  him. 
Mis0  Dor,  Ah,  Harnot,  yon  little  know  to  wiiat  et- 

,  tnamlties  a^  strong  prepossession  is  capable  of  drivii^  a 
woman,  even  where  there  is  the  most  evident  impossibi* 
Hty  of  ever  obtaining  the  object  of  her  inclinations. 

.1      Mm  Mon.  0,,  my  dear,  I  see  very  plainly  that  it  is 
capable  of  driving  4  woman  to  very  great  extremides. 
,   .Mi*s  0or.  Well,  I  am  convrnc'd,  that,  if  any  thing 

.  W9a  to  prevent  your  marriage  with  my  brother,  yoa 

^  IKonld,  notwithstanding  this  seeming-insensibility,  look 
upon  the  rest  of  his  sex  with  the  utmost  aversion.  • 

MissMon.  I  wonder,  Caroline,  afber  my  repeated 
deokurai<ftons  of  indifi^enoe  with  regard  to  yenr  brother, 

.  .that  you  can  imagine  I  consider  him  with  the  smallest 
partiality-^^There  was,  indeed,  a  time  when  I  might  have 
;ileen  prevailed  ufMrn  to  endure  the  creature;  but  his  ne^- 

^li§QQO0  quickly  alinMd  mjr  {^nde^  aajSl  i^t^ss^soto^  ^ba 
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from  tqnandering  a  tingle  sentiment  of  tenderness  upon  a 
■lan,  who  seemed  so  little  inclined  to  desenre  it. 

Mits  Dor*  Well,  my  dear,  I  am  in  hopes  that  you 
"will  hafe  but  little  reason  to  blame  bis  negligence  for  the 
future,  because  i  know  he  intends  this  very  day  to  soli- 
cit your  approbation. 

Miss  Man,  O,  he  does  me  infinite  honour,  and  I  sup- 
pose you  imagine  he  is  entitled  to  one  of  my  best  curtsies 
for  so  extraoidinary  an  instance  of  his  condesc^isioii ; 
but,  Caroline,  I  am  not  altogether  so  critically  situated 
as  to  be  glad  of  a  husband  at  any  rate,  nor  hare  I  such 
a  meanness  of  disposition,  as  to  faronr  any  addresses 
which  are  made  to  me  with  a  visible  reluctance. 

Miss  Dor*  A  yisible  reluctance,  my  dear  ? , 

Miss  Man,  Yes,  Caroline,  a  yisible  reluctance— - 
It  is  true,  indeed,  there  are  a  good  many  kind-hearted 
creatures  who  can  stoop  to  flatter  a  fellow*^  vanity,  eren 
while  he  treats  them  with  contempt;  but  I  am  made  of 
different  materials,  my  dear—' — I  love  to  mortify  the 
presumption  of  those  confident  puppies,  who  ask  my 
hand  with  as  much  familiarity  as  if  they  ask*d  for  a  pinch 
of  snuff,  and  seem  to  say.  So  child^  I  want  to  make^ou 
the  upper  servant  of  my  family. 

Miss  Dor,    You  are  a  whimsical  creature,  Jiarriet, 
but  how  can  you  contrive  to  invalidate  the  contract  be- 
tween my  brother  and  you,  if  you  are  even'  seri<Nis  ia- 
.  your  determination  ? 

Miss  Mon,  If  I  can  guess  right,  your  brother  will 
himself  find  a  very  expeditious  method  of  breaking  it» 
However,  if  he  should  not^  I  am  in  no  great  hurry  for 
a  tyrant,  and  my  StrephorCs  impudent  brow  shall  be 
*pretty  well  loaded  with  wrinkles,  before  he  finds  me  'in 
the  humour  of  saying,  Whenever  you  please^  good  Hr^ 
and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Miss  Dor*  Well,  well.  Jack  must  solicit  for^  himsdf, 
and  I  am  sure,  notwithstanding  this  pretended  want  of 
feeling,  you  are  no  way  destitute  of  good^atore  afid 
.  sensibility. 

Miss  Mon,   Good-nature  and  sensibility,     Caroline 
ly,  'tis  good-nature  and  sensibility  that  makes  the 
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men  so  iirtolerably  vain,  and  renders  us  so  frequently 
contemptible.  If  a  fellow  treats  us  with  ever  so  much 
iiisolence,  he  has  only  to  burst  into  a  p^slonate  rant, 
and  tell  a  gross  lie  with  a  prodigious  agitation  ;  in  pro- 
portion as  he  whines  we  become  softened ;  till,  at  last, 
bursting  into  tears,  we  bid  the  sweet  creature  rise,  tell 
Lim  that  our  fortune  is  entirely  at  his  service,  and  beg 
tliitt  he  will  immediately  assume  the  power  of  making  ijis 
completely  miserable. 

Miss  Dor.  What  a  picture  I 

Miss  Mon,  Whilfe  he,  scarcely  able  to  stifle  his 
laughter,  retires  to  divert  his  dissolute  companions  with 
our  weakness,  and  breaking  into  a  yawn  of  insolent 
ailectation,  cries,  jPoor  /oo/,  ske*$  doaiingly  fond  of  me», 
— However,  Caroline,  to  convince  you  at  once  with  re- 
gard to  my  sentiments  for  your  brother — 
Miss  Dor.  Well  I 

Miss  Mon,  Let  me  tell  you,  now  you  have  determined 
against  Sir  George,  that  this  very  coxcomb^  as  you  call 
bim,  this  Nurcisstts^  who  can  love  nothing  but  himself^ 

according  to  your  account 

Miss  Dor.  Astonishment ! 

Miss  Mon,  Is  the  only  man  T  shall  ever  think  of  se* 
lio'usly.^^-There,  wonder, — be  amaz'd  that  I  do  not  see 
with  your  eyes,  and  despise  by  want  of  taste;  I  am  a 
Iptmoge  girl,  yo\i  know,  and  possibly  I  like  Sir  George 
for  his  peculiarities — but  still  foibles  are  less  culpable 
than  faults,  Caroline,  and  the  vanities  even  of  a  coxcomb 
are  more  easily  cured  than  the  vices  of  a  libertine. 

Enter  a  Footman. 

F&oL  Mr.  Villars,  ladies,  sends  his  compliments,  and 
is  ready,  if  you  are  disengaged,  to  play  over  the  new  air 
which  you  commended  last  night  at  the  Opera. 

Miss  Dor.  O,  we*Uwaitnpon  him  instantly, 

l^Exit  Footman. 

Miss  Mon,  [^Ludicfousli/.']  O  yes,  we'll  wait  upoa 
Um  instantly  I 

Miss  Dor.  How  can  yoii  be  so  provoking^  Hatmll 

VOL.  IX.  S         ^ 
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Mi»$  Mem.  What,  proroktng  to  wait  upon  youi 
Corydon  instantly?  Come,  mj  sweet  shepherdess,  la 
me  shew  it  to  the  parloar.  lExeuni 

SCENE  IV.    J  Room  in  Mr.  fVaioughbys  House. 
Enter  Mrs.  Willovghby. 

Mr$.  Will,  Mr.  Willoughby  is  returned,  I  find,  am 
has  got  the  letter  Cornelia  left  for  him. — Well,  by  thi 
time  she's  with  her  husband  that  is  to  be,  and  will,  1 
suppose,  be  speedily  on  her  joarney. — ^The  Captain  can' 
recede  now,  and  let  his  father  be  pleased  or  displeased. 
he  is  still  heir  to  his  title  and  fortune. — What  a  difficult) 
I  had  to  «hew  her  the  necessity,  nay  the  propriety  o 
this  measure ;  fond  as  she  is  of  Dormer,  it  was  hardl) 
possible  to  engage  her  in  it,  and  she  seem'd  at  one  tinK 
more  determine  to  give  him  up  for  erer,  than  betray  the 
dignity  of  the  female  character.  Dignity,  indeed!—! 
think  I  know  what  belongs  to  female  dignity,  as  well  is 
most  people  ;*—— these  very  young  girls,  howerer,  are 
strange  creatures;  their  nicety  is  not  in  the  least  wounded 
when  they  tell  a  man  they  love  him.  But  O,  'tis  a  deris'- 
tion  from  dignity  to  own  they  wish  to  have  him  for  a 
husband.  Here  comes  Mr.  Willoughby ;  he  mustn't 
know  my  share  in  this  transaction  till  he  finds  himseli 
happy  in  the  good  consequences,  and  owns  that  theieis 
at  least  one  sensible  head  in  the  family. 

Enter  Willoughby^  speaking  to  a  Servant  behini 

Will.  Let  a  coach  be  ealPd  directly- she  must  cer- 
tainly be  gone  off  to  this  libertine  Dormer* 

Mrs.  Will.  Well,  hare  your  ele?ated  notions  done 
yon  any  serrice,  or  has  all  turned  out  for  the  best  now! 

Will.  Madam,  madam,  don't  distraet  me,  don't  difr 
tract  me — I  am  sufficiently  misemble  vrithiout  the«B  un- 
necessary  reproaches. 

Mrs.'Wm.  O,  you  are!  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it — 

Will,  Yet,  something  whispers  at  my.beiart^  that  ti 
tUU  stiff  (urn  out  for  the  best'   ■* 

Mrs.  Will.  JxLdg»il 
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fVilL  Yes,  the  dispeasations  rof  Providence  are  always 
founded  on  justice;  and  the  3uffering8  of  all  who  do 
what  is  right  will  (depend  upon  it)  be  rectified,  3ome 
time  or  other. 

Mrs.  Will,  Fine  philosophy,  truly;  and  I  suppose 
you  would  have  thought  it  for  the  best  if  you  had  lost 
me  as  well  as.  your  daughter  ? 

fVill.  [^Ironicalli/J]  1  would  havo  tried  at  least,  ma- 
dam, to  be  as  easy  as  possible  under  so  great  a  misfor- 
tune. 

•  Mrs.  Will,  You  would,  you  barbarous  roan — rbut  you 
are  miserable  enough  without  such  a  circumstance,  and 
that^s  some  comfort  to  me.  Your  obstinacy  has  made 
your  only  child  desperate,  and  you  have  thoughtit  better 
to  run  the  hazard  of  her  ruin,  than  to  establish  her  hap- 
piness on  a  certain  foundation. 

Will,  I  tell  you,  madam,  any  distress  is  preferable  to 
the  perpetration  of  a  crime ;  and  there  was  no  way  of 
acting  upon  your  principles,  without  the  blackest  ingra- 
titude to  the  common  benefactor  of  my  family. — I  feel 
for  the  indiscretion  of  this  unhappy  girl  with  the  severest 
poignancy,  but  I  rejoice  that .  my  partiality  'for  her  led 
the  father  iato  no  action  that  could  impeach  the  probity 
of  the  man* 

Mr^.  Will.  Mighty  fine  I 

M^»^.  'This,  madam,  is  a  consolation,  agneatconsola- 
tion,  in  this  hour  of  affliction ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  that, 
M  the  severest  trials,  the  truly  honest  may  feel  a  satis- 
faction, which  roust  often  be  wanting  in  the  most  flatter* 
ing  moments  of  a  guilty  prosperity, 

Mrs.-Wai.  Well,  well,  follow  your  own  coarse^  and 
Bxmw^f  for  the  consequences.— —^Had  toy  advke  been 

ftakcD, but  who  indeed'  takes  sennbieadTice  now^- 

dlkys;  you  ncrer  took  flUy  adfioe  in  your  life,  and  you 
iee  what  tiie  effect  lias  pro^red  to  your  unfi^touato  la« 

mily. 

tfiU*  A  troee  with  your  twisdom^  madam,  I  beseech 
jon;  for,  if  it  only  teaebcs  yon  to  be  worthiest,  it 
.  iff^ould  be  haf^  lor  you  to  be  the  greatest  idiot  isv^^^ 
kiogdom ; — ^bnt  1  have  no  tina  to^fiA&\ft  m  niw^^  %^w^ 

%% 
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possible  measure  must  be  taken  for  the  recovery  of  this 
infatuated  girl 

Mrs.  fVilL  And,  suppose  you  should  not  be  able  to 
recover  this  infatuated  girl,  as  you  call  her,  what  medi- 
cine will  your  philosophy  in  that  case  administer  for  so 
great  a  misfortune  ? 

fVilL  The  best  of  all  medicines,  the  consciousness  of 
having  never  deserv'd  it.  \^ExiL 

Mrs.  JVilL  Why,  you  ilUbred  brute,  won*t  you  take 
me  along  with  you — 1  must  go  with  him  to  see  that  every 
thing  is  conducted  witfi  propriety.  [£4//. 


'•*^*i*' *>*>*■  ^  ^*^*«*  ^^  ^  ^  *  *^  ^^^^  ^1*  *^ 


ACT  III. 

( 

SCENE  I.    The  Park. 

ViLLARS  alone. 

Vil.  Into  how  very  hopeless  a  situatioh  ate  I  at  last 
plunged,  and  how  has  the  very  accident  which  I  consi- 
der^d  as  the  most  happy  circumstance  of  my  life,  turii'd 
out  a  source  of  disappointment  and  distress. — Here, 
while  I  was  rejoicing  on  being  entertained  by  Sir  John 
X)ormer,  was  it  possible  for  me  to  suppose  that  his  amia-' 
ble  daughter  would  have  made  so  absolute  a  conquest  of 
my  heart  ?  But,  on  the  other  hand,  was  it  possible  to 
see  so  much  sweetness,  affability,  and  merit,  without  the 
warmest  admiration  ?  Yet,  to  what  purpose lio  I  con- 
tinually indulge  myself  in  thinking  of  Mbs  Dormer? 
My  lot  in  life  is  as  precarious  as  it  is  poor,  w^reas  she 
Is  entitled  to  cherish  the  noblest  expecta^oii&-'-— *^s 
true,  indeed.  Captain  Dormc^  has  favoured  me  with  his 
friendship,  and  I  am  in  hourly  hope  of  an  ensigncy  by 
liis  means.  And  wUl  an  ensigncy- — ^No-i^ — ^f'll  lock 
the  secret  securely  in  my  ^o%om^  add  siftce  I  cannot  raise 
myself  up  to  the  impoTtmce  oi  \i^v  ^^xi^^^^v^^  ^Vdt  ^|Mdl 
never  be  reduced  to  tU^^uuty  ol  mvcL^^ 
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Enter  Certain  Dormer^ 
r.  All  ali?e  and  merry,  my  dear  Villars,  I  am  now 
h  enough;  but  here,  my  boy,  is  the  commission  I 
)€en  soliciting  for  you.  'Tisjust  sign'd,  and  you 
do  roe  the  additional  favour  of  accepting  this  note 
y  regimentals. 
.  You  overwhelm  me  with  this  generosity— 

r.  Nay,  no  hesitating ^you  shall  give  me  a  draft 

the  agent  for  the  money,  or  do'  any  thing  your 

lous  nicety  requires,  so  you  only  condescend  to 

sme. 

.  I  am  at  a  loss  for  words  to 

r.  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  as  I  do  not  want  to  be 

'd  for  an  act  of  common  j  ustice  ;*  the  necessities 

worthy  have  a  constant  claim  upon  the  superfluities 

rich,  and  we  in  reality  gratify  ourselves  where  the 

imagines  we  confer  an  obligation. 
.  This  way  of  thinking  is  so  noble,  that  v^ 
r,  Poh,  poh,  poh,  man,  let's  have  none  of  these 
'ate    acknowledgments,    especially  at   this    time^ 
I  have  news  for  you ;  such  news, — ^would  you  be- 
lt,  Miss  Willoughby  has  actually  left  her  father^ 

now  at  my  private  lodgings  in  Pall-mall  I 
.  Yott  astonish  me  ! 
r.  Read  this  letter,  and  it  will  inform  you  of  every 

,  \Reads^  M\^  dearest  Dormer^  my  unrelenting 
'  has  this  t^orning  commanded  me^  never  to  receive 

i  from  you  more 

r.  There's  a  touch  of  the  pathetic,  Villars, 


lis  is  the  language  of  a  ^/oer,  who  should  ever  consider  that  in 
lNm<*fic«nce  lo  wortliy  ot)ject»  he  is  discharging  a  part  of  that? 
aced  ill  bishHiid»l>y  the  Great  Dispenser  of  ail  good  thiqgs* 
general  good  o/  manliind,  by  which  the  superfluities  of  the 
e  to  assist  the  wants  of  the  necessitous.  The  receioer^  how* 
nust  consider  all  such  acts,  not  as  acts,  of  mere  justice^  and  for 
lie  may  put  in  a  claUn,  but  as  acts  of  f^enerosUy  and  kindnest, 
Ich  he  is  to  be  grateful.  It  is  in  this  light  that  riches  becoAae 
ng  to  **  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes,"  see  The  Merchant 
ioc,  A.  ir.  S.  I.  and  also  an  admirable  Sermon  of  Bisbojs 
8|  entitled  The  Good  Sttward^  ou  Acts  x.x,  ^. 
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My  unrelenting  father  hag  this  morning  commanded  me^ 
never  to  r&ceive  a  visit  from  you  more*       {^Ludicrously, 

Vih  Butthere^s  no  possibility  of  existing  without  my 
,  Dormer-^ 

Dor,  Bui  there^s  tio  possibility  of  existing  wilhoitt  my 
Dormer. 

ViL  I  have ^  therefore^  sent  some  clothes,  andafeto   . 
ornaments,   to  the  house  in   PalUmail,  where  I  have 
occasionally  met  him^  and  shall  follow  them  immediate^  ' 
myself 

Dor.   And  shall  follow  them  immediately  myseif —  ' 
Ay,  there  she  drops  the  heroic,  and  sensibly  proceeds  to 
bdsSness. 

Fil.  If  my  Dormer's  passion  is  as  sincere  and  asho* 
nourable  as  I  think  it,  he  will  take  ifistant  measures  for ' 
carrying  me  to  Scotland > 

Dor.  No— ?  jptland  is  too  far  fo  the  Aoifll,  Viltars-i- 
too  far  to  vhe  north — but  mind  what  fol tows.  * 

Fit.  4ndput^t(^vt  of  thepowef-  of  herfatkeil^ — ' 

Dor.  There  sJ»e\s  In  heroics  again,  Villars. 

Vit.  To  rob  him  of  his  Cornelia  fViMoughby. ' 

Dor.  To  rob  him  of.  his  C^rntUet  fVtlloiStghbyi  O, 
you  must  speak  thattpith  all  the  emphasis' of  tragedy- 
tenderness,  man  :—yoor  voice  must  be  broken,  yoir 
bosom  must  be  thump'^d,  your  eyes  must  be  fixiA.  It 
'will  never  do  without  a  deal  of  the  passionate. 

ViL  How  can  you  turn  a  woman  into  ridknhe,  wbc^ 
partiality  for  youiiself,  is  the  ^nly  cause  of  Her  indiscre- 
tion ? 

JJb/*.  And^how  can  you  suppose  that h^parftality  fbt 
ve,  shouM  render  me  Mkd  to^  the  impropfi^ty  ei  hft 
conduct  ? — I  can  see  when  a  woman  plays  the  fool  witb 
myself,  as  soon  as  when  she  plays  it  with  other  people.  • 
'  ViL  Well,  but  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  yau  see  her 
elopement  is  upon  ^  absolute  supposition  of  yotir  in* 
tending  io  marry  her. 

'Dor.  I  don't  know  that,  nor  do  I  s^  how  I  am  bound 
to  iake  more  care  of  a  lady's  honour,  than  she  chusesto 
tftie  hef self.      B«t,  ervetv  aiXToWVw^  W^  Wj^a  of  your 
supposition^  what:  catk  1  do\    W  \&  w^V Vc^xsv^  ^vt^^x  v» 
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marry  ber,  she  knows  herself  it  is  not  in  my  power,  and 
I  8lM>iiid  cat  a  very  ridiculons  figare  in  the  eye  of  the 
world,  if,  after  a  fine  girl  threw  herself  ToIunt;ariiy  into 
my  arms,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  my  situation,  I 
was  to  read  ber  a  lecture  of  morality  with  a  prim,  puri* 
tankal  phiz,  and  to  cry,  You  shd*h*t  9tatf  with  me,  Mii9j 
Ifou  must  go  home  and  be  dutiful  to  your  papa* 

ViL  My  dear  Captain,  a  fond  woman  always  judgee 
of  her  lOTer  by  herself;  and  Miss  Willoughby  imagines, 
because  she  is  ready  to  run  any  risk  for  your  sake,  that 
you  will  as  readily  mn  any  hazard  for  her*s— ^she 
therefore  trttsts  you 

Dor*  How  preposterously  you  argue,  Villars.  Does 
not  every  woman  who  trusts  entirely  \o  the  discretion  of 
a  loTer,  trnst  a  robber  with  her  purse,  and  an  enemy 
with  ber  rq)utation  ?  A  woman  of  real  principle  will 
atever  pat  it  iato  a  man's  power  to  be  perfidious,  and  I 
should  not  care  to  trast  any  of  these  eloping  damsels 
with  my  homrar,  who  are  such  miserable  guardians  of 
their  own. 

ViL  Yon  are  a  tery  extraordinary  man  indeed,  to 
think  meanly  of  a  woman,  for  giving  you  the  greatest 
proof  wbich  she  can  possibly  shew  of  her  affectionr 

Dor.  I  must  think  meanly  of  any  woman  who  gWes 
me  an  improper  proof  of  her  affection,  though  I  may  bo 
inclined  to  take  an  advantage  of  it. 

ViL  Indeed  I  — 

Dor.  O,  Villars,  if  the  women  did  but  know  how  we' 
doat  upon  them  for  keeping  us  at  a  sensible  distance, 
and  bow  we  despise  them  wh^re  tl^iy  are  forwardly  foodi^ 
their  very  pride  would  Serve  them  in  the  room  of  reason, 
and  they  would  learn  to  be  prudent  even  from  the  great* 
ness  of  their  vanity. 

VU.  So  then  yon  think  Miss  Willoughby  fair  game^ 
now  she  has — — 

Dor.  Undoubtedly;  formerly,  indeed,  I  had  some 
scruples  on  her  father's^account,----but  now  she  has  gone 
this'  length,  there  is  no  resisting  the  temptsition. 

ViL  If  it  be  a  tf^mptation,  and  you  aT^a.vi«t^  ^^  ^^% 
csU  reason,  callreligiou  to  your  ftid^  axki  x«»ibl*^ 
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Dor.   As  I  told  you  before,  Villars,    she  kno? 
can't  marry  her,  she  knows  I  am  already  engaged, 
what  do  you  think  she  wants  with  me — ^hey  P 

Ft/.  >\'hy,  but 

.  Dor.  Why,  but ^why,  but  what  ?     Only  consi 

man,  what  a  mind  a  woman  must  have,  who  can  ph 
her  whole  family  in  wretchedness  for  any  fellow's  s 
Honour,  believe  me,  Villars,  never  took  root  in  a  bo 
which  is  dead  to  the  feelings  of  nature  ;  nor  are  thos 
be  pitied,  who  are  willingli^  destroyed. 

ru.  Well,  well^  I  say  still 

Dor.  But  well,  well 1  hav'n't  time  to  hear  i 

you  would  say,  for  I  want  you  to  go  to  Pall-mall 
Kctly  to  see  that  Miss  Willoughby  is  properly  ac( 

nodated. 1  know  the  moment  she  is  n>issed  I  sha 

suspected,  so  Til  go  to  my  father's  and  be  in  the 
there,  to  save  appearances  as  much  as  passible. 

ViL  Why  ha'n't  you  been  in  Pall-Mall  to  receiTe 

Dor.  Yes,  but  I  had  only  time  to  take  Sk  few  tri 
liberties, — and  I  am  now  going  to  make  love  very  r 
against  my  inclination  to  Miss  Montagu—My  U 
yead  me  a  severe  lecture  this  morning,  and  the  best 
of  preventing  any  suspicion  from  fastening  oo  me  a 
Miss  Willoughby,  is  to  shew  every  mark  of  readine 
comply  with  his  inclinations;  but  go,  my  dear 
about  the  business,  and  1*11  do  as  much  f<>r  you  whei 
ft  pretty  woman  brings  you  into  difficulties. 
•    Vil.  O,  X  am  much  obliged  to  you. 

J)or.  The  people  of  the  house  will  admit  you  direc 
and  remember  that  a  trifling  lie  or  two  must  d 
neither  of  us,  if  any  body  should  question  us  abou 
little  run^away.  [J 

Vil.  A  trifling  lie  or  two  must  choak  neither  of  u 
Into  what  dishonourable  practices,  into  what  crimes 
this — spirit  of  gallantry  [tronicallj/'] — plunge  its  Tota 

No,  Dormer ! -but  I  am  under  thp  greatest  ob 

tions  to  him — and  I  will  repay  them  by  preserving 
if  possible,  from  infamy.  £j 
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SCENE  11.      A  Room  at  Sir  John  Dormer's. 

Enter  Sir  George. 

Sir  George,  How  shall  I  act  id  thcs  affair,  or  vrith 
i^bat  face  can  I  possibly  tell  Sir  John  that  I  am  desirous 
of  declining  an  alliance  with  his  family,  after  I  have  so 

repeatedly  solicited  his  influence  with  Miss  Dormer. 

I  promised  to  wait  till  he  return*d  from  the  Cocoa-tree- 


I  wish  he  was  come  back  with  all  my  heart — for  my  pre-* 
sent  situation  is  none  of  the  most  agreeable. — It  was  a 
mighty  modest  request,  indeed,  of  the  young  lady,  at 
the  very  moment  she  refus'd  me,  to  desire  I  would  take 
the  whole  blame  upon  myself. — Your  women  of  senti- 
ment, howeyer,  hare  a  very  extraordinary  manner  of 
doing  things — O^  but  here  comes  Sir  John,  what  can  I 
possibly  say  to  him  } 

Enter  Sir  John  Borm^r.^ 

Sir  John.  Sir  George  I  give  you  joy, — joy  a  thousand 
times. — I  met  Caroline  as  1  was  coming  up  stairs,  and 
by  her  silence  as  well  as  blushing,  I  read  her  readiness 
to  comply  with  my  wishes,,  and  find  her  the  excellent  girl 
I  always  imag^u'd  her* 

Sir  George  J  She  is  a  yery  excellent  young  lady,  in- 
deed, and  1  am  very  much  obliged  to  her.  ^ 

Sir  John.  You  can't,  now,  coneeive  the  transport  of 
my  heart  at  her  cheerful  concurrence :  but  I  hope  you 
,win  one  day  experience,  that  a  dutiful  child  is  among  th^ 
first  of  human  felicities. 

Sir  George,  It  must  be  a  Tery"  great  happwiess,  iirdeed, 
Sir  John.  . 

Sir  John,  Well,  Sir  George,  our  lawyers  shall  meet 
this  very  evening,  and  every  thfng  shall  be  settled  to  our 
mutual  satisfaction.  / 

Sir  George,  Yes,  Sir  John,  I  wish  to  settle  every 
tiling  to  your  satisfaction.. 

Sir  John.  There  will  be  bo  great  occasion  for  expeit^ 
tjve.preparations. 

s3 
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Sir  George.    O,   none '  in  the  world,   none  in  the 
world. 

Sir  John,  I  don't  see  any  necessity  yon  bare  to  mote 
out  of  your  present  house  in  Berkeley-square. 
Sir  George,  Nor  1  neither. 
Sir  John.  Vou  have  room  enough  there. 
Sii*  George,  Plenty. 

Sir  John,  Why,  what's  the  matter,  Sir  George  ?  you 
speak,  with  an  air  of  coolness  and  embarrassment  that 
surprizes  me. 

Sir  George,  Sir  John,  I  am  incapable  of  a  duplicity, 
Sir  John,  Well. 

Sir  George,  And  notwithstanding  my  wishes  for 
Miss  Dormer  are  as  ardent  as  she  is  deserving — a  circum- 
stance has  happened,  which  must  for  ever  deny  me  the 
blessing  of  her  hand. 

Sir  John,  You  astonish  me ! — but  what  circumstance 

—-she  is  ready 

Sir  George,  Yes,  Sir  John,  yes,  she  is  very  ready 

to 

Sir  John.  Then  pray  acquaint  me  with  the  impedi- 
ment ? 

Sir  George,  My  dear  Sir  John,  a  point,  a  very  nice 
point  of  honour  prevents  the  possibility  of  my  indul- 
ging you  in  this  request :  you  may,  however,  safely  a^- 
nure  yourself  that  I  am  now  no  less  worthy  of  your 
good  opii^ion,  than  when  you  favoured  me  with  the 
warmest  recommendation  to  Miss  Dormer. 

Sir  John,  Mighty  well,  Sir  George,  mighty  well,— 
and  80  you  come  into  my  house  to  solicit  my  influencf  j 
in  your  favour,  over  the  aifections  of  my  daughter,  ob- 
tain her  approbation,  and  then,  without  producing  one 
cause  for  a  change  in  your  sentiments,  affront  us  both  in 
the  grossest  manner,  by  instantly  receding  from  your 
engagements. 

Sir  George,  You  are  warm.  Sir  John. 

Sir  John,  Have  I  not  abundant  cause  for  warmth, 

when  you  deny  a  reason,  for  the  aflfront,  which,  on  this 

occasion,  yon  have  offered  to  my  family  ?  If  you  know 

ADj  thing  in  my  daughter's  conduct  that  renders  her  ufi- 
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worthy  of  your  alliance,  pronounce  it  freely — and  I 
^all  myself  be  the  first  to  approve  your  rejection  of  her. 
But,  Sir  George,  if  you  capriciously  decline  a  treaty, 
which  you  yourself  took  so  much  pains  to  commence, 
without  assigning  a  sufficient  cause  for  your  behaviour  > 
be  assured  I  shall  feel  i\}st!t  I  am  not  only  allowed,  but 
compelled,  to  take^frieasures  of  self-defence.  In  self  I 
include  my  dauglfter  and  my  family.  And,  in  pursuing 
this  self-defence,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  expose  your  con- 
duct to  all  by  whom  I  may  have  a  fair  right  to  be  heard. 

Sir  George,  Sir  John,  whatever  measures  you  intend 
to  take,  let  me  tell  you,  I  shall  one  day  have  your  thanks 
for  the  conduct  which  now  excites  your  indignation ;  and, 
if  yon  proceed  to  testify  this  iudignation  to  the  world,  let 
me  also  tell  you,  that  you  will,  on  a  full  discovery, 
keenly  repent  your  refusal  of  all  confidence  in  my  pre-i 
^ent  assertions.  I  boldly  aver  that  I  am  a  true  friend  ta 
your  family. 

Sir  John.  Away,  away,  these  professions  cannot 
weigh  against  your  conduct. — My  daughter  told  me  that 
you  were  incapable  of  loving  any  thing  but  yourself. 

Sir  George,  I  thank  her  very  heartily.  Sir. 

Sir  John,  And  that  the  wishes  of  your  heart  were 
entirely  centred  in  the  admiration  of  your  own  captivat- 
ing person. 

Sir  George,  O,  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  her. 

Sir  John.  Such  a  character  might  appear  unworthy,  of 
my  attention  :  but 

Sir  Creorge.  A  character  unworthy  ?  Was  she  pleased 
to  represent  me  as  such  ? 

Sir  John.  But  some  attention  is  become  necessary. 
Have  the  goodness  to  recollect  your  thoughts  and  my  si* 
tuation ;  and  some  time  hence,  give  me  the  result  before 
proper  witnesses. 

Sir  Greorge,  Sir,  you  have  already  all  the  result  I  can 
give.  But  I  shall  be  perfectly  ready  to  converse  with  you, 
an  hoarl»nce,  at  the  Cocoa  Tree,  if  you  wish  It.  ^  Sir 
John  Dormer  is  honourable,  and  whomsoever  he  ma$r 
bring  with  him,  I  shall  rely  upon  them  as  adequate  wit» 
vessel  for  the  purpose. 
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Sir  John.  You  take  it  iQighty  coolly,  ;Sir. 

Sir  George,  My  rectitude  on  this  occasion  gives  me^ 
Sir,  a  coolness  which,*  on  another,  I  might  not  {>os6Pss. 
IJeforeyour  friend  Mr»  Willoughby,  or  even  the  worthy 
ypung  Viilars,  I  recjuest  you  to  say  whatever  your  want 
of  confidence  in  me  makes  you  think  necessary. 

Sir  John.  Be  it  so,  Sir  George  ;  but  I  must  request 
that  you  bring  a  friend  on  your  part.  [Ejr/Y. 

Sir  George*  1  shall  bring  my  own  conscience  witfa^me : 
which,  with  Sir  John  and  the  honourable  choice  he  will 
make,  is  all  the  party  I  ask  at  present.  Not  that  the 
loss  of  reputation  (wliich  mai^  happen  under  the  bond  of 
secresy  in  which  I  am  bound)  is  a  thing  indifferent  to  me, 
when,  in  reality,  I  ought  to  meet  with  thanks  and  ap- 
probation. But  I  shall  positively  keep  my  word  with 
Miss  Dormer,  though  she  has  not  only  rejected  my  ad- 
dresses, but  mentioned  me  with  contempt.  Xa,  lOy  lOy 
la  J  lalla,     \^Hum$  a  French  Airy  and  Exit. 

SCENE  III.  A  Roam  cA  Dormer's  Lodgings  in  PaU- 

Mall. 

Enter  Miss  TViLLovanpT, 

Miss  Will,  Where  shall  I  hide  my  miserable  head, 
or  how  shall  I  avoid  the  stroke  of  impending  destruc- 
tion ?  Tlie  man  who  should  have  been  the  guardian,  is 
liimsolf  the  person  who  attacks  my  honour,  and  the  un- 
limited confidence  which  I  rashly  repos'd  in  his  affection, 
is  now  made  use  of  to  cover  me  with  disgrace. — O  that 
my  unhappy  sex  would  learn  a  little  prudence,  and  be 
well  convinced,  when  they  fly  from  the  imaginary  op- 
pression of  a  father,  that  they  are  seeking  protection 
from  the  most  cruel  of  all  enemies,  those  who  mean  to 
sacrifice  their  peace,  and  blast  their  reputation. 

Enter  Lucy, 

Lucy,  Madam,  there  is  a  gentleman  from  Captain 
ODormer  come  to  wait  upon  you. 

Miss  Will,  What  can  he  want  with  me  ? 

Lucy,  I  really  can't  say,  madam.-— But,  if  you  please, 
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ru  send  him  up,  aod  then  you  can. knovr  his  business 
.from  himself. 

Miss  Will.  [If'alking  about  disorder li/,']  How  am  I 
insulted  and  exposM !  But  the  woman  deserves  no  re- 
spect from  others,  who  does  not  shew  a  proper  regard 
for  her  own  character. 

Ijuey.  [^iiV/e*.]  What  a  mighty  fuss  we  make,  though 
I  don't  see  wc  are  a  bit  handsomer  than  other  people. — 
Well,  madam,  what  shall  I  say  to  the  gentleman  I 

Miss  Will,  Shew  the  gentleman  up. 

Lucif,  [Per//y.}  Yes,  madam.  [ExfV* 

Miss  IVilL  Whoever  he  is  he  cannot  increase  my  fears^ 
and  may  possibly  bring  me  some  intelligence  to  mitigate 
tbeir  severity. 

Enter  Fillars. 

yH,  Madam,  your  most  obedient. — T  wait  upon  you 
with  Captain  Dormer's  respects,  to  apologize  for  his  un- 
avoidable absence  a  few  hours,  and  to  hope  that  exery 
thing  here  is  quite  to  your  satisfaction. 

3Jiss  IVill.  As  the  captain,  Sir,  lias  engaged  your  good 
offices  on  this  occasion,  I  suppose  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  my  indiscretion.. 

Vil.  The  captain,  madam,  gave  me  no  particular  ac- 
count of  matters,  but  only  sent  me  as  a  friend,  oa 
whose  secresy  he  could  rely,  to  apologize  for  his  ab- 
lence,  and  to  enquire  how  you  approve  of  this  si- 
tuation. 

Miss  Will,  [With  emotion^  Sir,  I  do  not  approve  of 
tiiis  situation  at  all. 

ViL  I  should  be  sorry,  madam^  that  my  presence 
distressed  you. 

Miss  WilL  It  is  not  your  presence.  Sir,  whick  dis- 
tresses me,  it  is  the  conciousness  of  my  own  folly  ;  it  is 
the  danger  to -which  I  have  exposed  myself. — But,  Sir, 
your  appearance  is  the  appearance  of  humanity ;  and  I 
.think  you  look  with  compassiou  on  an  unhappy  young 
creature,  whom  the  perfidy  of  a  man  too-tenderly 
.esteemed,  has  devoted  to  destruction  ;  if  you  do^  ^w.^ 
save  me — ^I  conjure  you,  by  all  you\ko\AiKi^%l^^««.^\.^ 
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saye  me  from  dishonour*  I  hare  been  indiscreet,  but  not 
Crtminal,  and  the  purity  of  my  intention  has  some  claim 
to  pity,  though  the  rashlieSs  of  ipy  flight  may  be  wholly 
-without  excuse. 

ViL  Be  composed  madam — Pray  be  composed — You 
affect  me  exceedingly. — And  you  shall  find  a  protector  ia 
me,  if  you  hare  any  just  cause  to  apprehend  the  least 
rioience  from  Captain  Dormer. 

Miss  Will.  If  I  have  any  cause,  Sir ! — ^^Vhy,  instead 
of  proceeding  with  me  to  a  place  where  we  might  be  se- 
curely united,  am  I  detained  in  this  unaccountable  house? 
— '  Why  did  he  here  attempt  liberties,  that  roust  be 
*  shocking  to  the  mind  of  sensibility  ?* — And  why  at  his 
departure  did  he  give  the  people  here  orders  to  confine 
me  to  these  apartments  ? 

ViL  You  feel  too  strongly,  madam. 

Miss  Will.  Can  I  feel  too  strongly.  Sir,  where  my 
everlasting  peace  of  mind  is  destroyed  ;  and  wliere  the 
nan  who  declared  he  only  existed  for.  my  sake,  is  cru- 
elly industrious  to  plunge  me  into  infamy  ? Unknow- 
ing in  the  ways  of  the  world,  I  could  not  distinguish  be- 
tween the  language  pf  sincerity^  and  the  voice  of  dissi- 
-  mulation. — By  my  own  integrity  I  judged  of  his  truth, 
and  could  not  think  that  any  man  would  be  monster 
enough  to  return  a  tender  partiality  for  himself  with  dis* 
grace  and  destruction. 

FiL  Madam,  there  is  something  in  your  manner — 
there  is  something  in  this  generous  indignation  that  dis- 
poses me  very  warmly  to  serve  you  ;  and,  if  you  really 
desire  to  leave  this  house,  you  shall  leave  it  instantly  ; 
the  people  have  directions  to  obey  me  in  every  thing,  and 
I  do  not  think  myself  obliged  to  answer  Mr.  Dormer^s 
expectations,  where  his  demands  are  evidently  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  virtue. 

Miss  Will.  Sir,  you  charm  me  with  these  sentU 
ments. 

ViL  Madam,  they  are  sentiments  which  should  regn^ 

late  the  conduct  of  every  maxik  \  tox  he  who  suffers  a  bad 

action  to  be  committed  N?Ykeiv\kft\«A^%Ys^^^  tll^t<sK«it* 
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kig  it,  partakes,  in  my  opiaion,  of  the  guilt  of  the  actual 
perpetrator. 

Miss  fVilL  I  am  eternally  indebted  to  this  generosity, 
Sir. 

f^iL  Distress  not  yourself,  madam.  For,  abstracted 
from  my  general  abhorrence  of  what  is  indefensible,  I 
find,  I  know  not  how,  an  irresistible  inclination  to  serve 
you.  But  we  lose  time.  I'll  order  a  coach  directly  to 
the  door,  and  leare  you  at  perfect  liberty  to  follow  your 
own  inclinations. 

Miss  Will,  I  have  a  fix'd  reliance  on  your  honour, 
Sir,  and  only  lament  that  I  have  nothing  but  thanks  to 
shew  my  gratitude  for  this  goodness. 

ViL  My  dear  madam,  your  thanks  are  grateful  to 
me,  and  will  be  most  grateful  if  I  can  feel  that  I  deserve 
them.  What  I  have  done  humanity  made  my  duty  ;  and 
he  is  a  contemptible  mortal  who  declines  the  performance 
of  a  good  action  because  he  has  not  an  expectation  of  be* 
ing  rewarded.  [^Exeunt »> 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.    A  Room  at  Sir  John  Dormer* s  House* 

Enter  Dormer^  followed  by  Willougbby. 

JVilL  Captain  Dormer,  donH  keep  me  on  the  rack, 
but  give  me  my  daughter. 

Dor.  Sir,  I  have  repeatedly  told  yon ^ 

Will,  Yes,  Sfr,  you  have  repeatedly  told  me,  that  you 
are  wholly  unconcerned  in  her  flight — But  this  is  the 
only  thing  in  which  I  could  find  it  any  way  di£&cuit  to 
believe  you. 

-     Dor.  Mr.  Willoughby,  this  doubt  of  my  veracity  is 
neither  kind  nor  ddicate. 

WilL  Don't  insult  me,  Captain  Dormer,  while  you 
are  loading  me  witb'  calamity,  or  possiWy  I  \sst^  l^^^^^v. 
that  you  are  the  son  of  my  btnelatloT*-^Ybix^^^^'i  ^"^^^^ 
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do  not  come  here  to  provoke  the  warmth  of  jour  temper^ 
but  to  interest  the  sensibility  of  your  heart. — You  see  me 
a  distressed,  unfortunate  miserable  old  man»  The  whole 
happiness  of  my  life  is  wrappM  up  in  the  inconsiderate 
girl  jou  hare  stolen  from  my  arms — and  if  she  rs  not  in- 
stantly returned,  my  portion  will  be  distraction. — Restore 
her,  therefore,  I  beseech  you,  and  restore  her  while  she 
is  innocent. — ^The  blow  is  a  barbarous  one,  which  is 
aim*d  at  the  bosom  of  a  friend  ;  and  the  triumph  is  des- 
picable indeed,  which  is  purchased  at  the  expence  of  hu- 
manity. 

Dor,  [Aside,']  Why,  how  contemptible  a  rascal  is  a 
libertine ! 

PVili,  For  pity's  sake  gire  me  back  my  chrld  ;  nor 
destroy,  in  your  giddy  pursuit  of  pleasure,  the  lasting 
peace  of  a  man  who  would  readily  lisque  his  life  for  th« 
advancement  of  your  happiness. — You  have  generosity, 
Captain  Dormer,  and  you  have  understanding — yet  yoa 
combat  the  natural  benevolence  of  your  heart,  and  op^ 
pose  the  evident  sense  of  your  own  conviction  :  You  are 
cruel,  because  it  is  gallant ;  and  you  are  licentious,  be- 
cause it  is  fashionable.  But,  Sir,  let  my  distress,  my 
anguish^  restore  you  to  yourself,   and  teach  you,    in 

some  measure,  to  anticipate  the  feelings  of  a  father. 

Early  m  life  an  only  son  was  taken  from  mc^t  and'  the 
evening  of  my  days  is  now  to  be  marked  with  the  pollu* 
tion  of  an  only  daughter.  0 1  Mr.  Dormer,  you  men  of 
pleasure  know  not  how  wide  a  ruin  you  spread  in  the 
progress  of  your  unwarrantable  indinations.  You  do 
not  recollect,  that,  besides  the  unhappy  victim  sacri- 
ficed, there  is  a  family  to  participate  in  her  injuries ;  a 
mother,  perhaps  to  die  at  her  destruction,  and  ft  wi^tch 
like  me  to  madden  at  her  disg^'ace. 
,^    Dor,  I  cannot  be  the  rascal  I  intended.  [^Aside.']^  Sit, 

• Mr.  Willoughby,  be  satls&ed.     Miss  Willoughby 

is  safe  and  well — nor  shall  I  ever  entertain*  a  wish  to  dis- 
turb your  happiness,  or  to  injure  her  reputation. 

m//.  Eternal  blessings  on  you  for  this  generous  de- 
claration. But,  if  you  speak  your  teal  sentiioeiits,  con-: 
duct  me  instantly  to  iny  child.. 
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.  Dor,  With  pleasure,  Sii: and  1  have  gi^t  reason  to 

imagine^  that  the  anxiety  she  has  suffered  in  consequence i 
of  this  indiscretion, /will  make  her  additionally  worthy: 
of  your  affection.' 

PVill,  Why,  I  always  said  that  ever^  thing  happen* 
for  the  best;  and  that  many  accidents  are  really  bles- 
sings in  disguise,  which  we  lament  as  absolute  misfor- 
tunes. 

Dor,  Your  philosophy  will  be  justified  in  the  present 
case,  I  assure  you. 

IVili,  GiYe  me  your  hand,  captain. — I  esteem  you 
more  than  ever.  But  come;  I  am  impatient  to  see  my 
poor  girl.  Her  fault  was  the  result  of  her  inexperience  ;. 
and  if  we  were  all  to  be  punished  for  the  errors  of  indis- 
cretion, what  would  become  of  the  best  of  us? 

Dor*  Justly  considered,  Sir. 

fVilL  Come  along^  come  along,  man :  I  want  to  be> 
gone — and  my  miserable  wife,  whom  I  did  not  care  to 
bring  in,  for  fear  slie  should  be  clamorous,  waits  for  me 
in  a  coach  at  the  end  of  the  street.        . 

Dor,  I  attend  you,  Sir — yet^  if  halfthe  gay  fellows, 
about  town  were  informed  of  the  .business  i  am  gping 
upon-r-I  fancy  they'd  laugh  at  me  pretty  fcea^rtily. 

JVtli.  Ah  I  Captain !  a  man  of  sense  should  despise 
the  ridicule  of  the  profligate,  and,  recollect,  that  the 
laughter  of  a  thousand  fools  is  by  no  means  so  cutting  as 
the  severity  of  his  own  detestation.  [^Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.    Another  Apartment  in  Sir  John  Dormer* $ 

House. 

Enter  Miss  Montagu  and  Mis^  Willoughby,. 

Miss  IVill,  Thus,  my  dear  madam,  hafve  I  given  you 
the  whole  history  of  my  infatuation  ;  and  I  have  now  only 
to  repeat  ray  sincere  con<^rn  for  thinking  it  possible  that 
Captain  Dormer  could  be  insensible  of  your  yery  great 
merit,  and .  to  intreat  the  favour  of  your  interposition 
with  my  father. 

Miss.Man,,  Myde^rgirl,  there  is  no  occasion  wha^so* 
ever  for  this  geuerous  apology* 
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MUb  tWUi*  Indeed,  madani)  there  lg — I  vas  unpar- 
donably  Tain  in  attempting  to  dispute  a  heart  with  yoa, 
and  I  was  extremely  culpable^  in  forgetting  how  much 
die  completion  of  my  own  wishes  might  disturb  the 
peace  of  a  family,  to  which  my  father  had  so  many 
obligations. 

Miss  Mon»  My  dear  Miss  Willoughby,  we  women 
are  fools  when  we  are  in  loTe,  and  it  is  but  too  natural 
that  oar  own  happiness  should  -be  more  immediately  the 
object  of  our  attention,  than  the  happiness  of  other  peo* 
pie.  But  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about  this  re» 
creant  of  ours,  to  which  I  beg  you  will  give  me  an  inge* 
nuo«s  answer^ 

Miss  fViii.  Pray  propose  your  question,  madam. 

Miss  Mon.  Then,  my  dear,  suppose  matters  could  b» 
so  brought  about,  that  Sir  John  would  approve  the  cap* 
ti^n'S' attachment  to  you,  could  you,  tell  me  eandidiy, 
forgive  the  Insoleiit  use  which  he  has  just  made  of  youa 
generosity? 

Miss  (VilL  Dear  Miss  Montagu,  why  do  yon  ask  me 
such  a  question  ? 

Miss  M^n.  Because  I  am  pretty  sure  yon  may  stUl 
have  him^  if  yon  think  him  worth  your  acceptance. 

Miss  Will,  I  really  do  not  understand  you. 

Miss  Man.  Yon  shall  understand  me,  then— -I  ner^ 
will  marry  Captain  Dormer. 

Miss  Will.  Madam  ! 

Miss  Mon,  He  is  not  a  man  to  my  taste. 

MOs  WilL  No  r 

Miss  Mon.  No — he  is  worse  to  me,  to  make  use  of 
an  affected  simile^  tiiapi  prepar*d-chieken-^Tesy  sr  al» 
mond-paste. 

Miss  Will.  Indeed  f 
'    Miss  Motu  ^es — ^he  is  more  offensive  than  Naples  dew, 
or  Venetiafli  creamy  the  essence  of  daffodil,  or  thelm«> 
perial  milk  of  rinses. 

Miss  WUL  You<»iiMt  be  serious,  surdy--HiOit  lik* 

MhwMon.  No,  poAtAYAy^l^o\kfiX.\^%VSafli* 
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Mi9f  WML  Why,  where  can'^Kre  l>e  so— ^ 
Miti  Mon*  O9  braT«. 

*'  Is  he  not  more  than  painting  can  express j 
^  Or  youthful  poets  fancy  when  they  love  f'*^ 

Miss  fVilL  You  reprove  me  very  justly,  madam,  and 
I  blush  to  speak  of  a  man  wi^  softness,  whom  1  should 
always  consider  with  indignation. 

Miss  Man.  Come,  come,  my  dear,  the  captain  is  a» 
very  agreeable  young  fellow  after  all.  But  I  know  he 
is  aa  indifferent  sd)out  me,  as  I  can  possibly  be  about 
himy  afud  I  should  never  have  a  sylkiEble  of  the  tender 
kind  from  him,  if  he  was  not  extremely  unwilliag  U^ 
disoblige  his  father. 

Mis»fVili.  Hasihe  yet  declar'd himself,  madam? 

Mias  Man*  Why,:  not  e:ipi:ess}y ,  but  I  eispect  him 
every  moment  to  open  with  the  usual  fomality ,  and  i& 
yon  please^.  vKtoaanot  onfy  nender  the  scene  a  whimsical 
ctne,  but  make  him  smart  very  sensibly  for  the  Ubefliei'' 
of  (hia  nM>ndng.       ; 

Miss  Will.  In  what  manner,  pray  ? 

Mi$s  Mem.  Why,  the  moment: ha  eooses,  yon  shall 
retire  into  this  closet,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  his  profes- 
sions  to  me,  I  shall  take  an  opportunity  of  mentioning 
your  name  with  an  aic  of  jealous  resentment. 

Miss  Will.  Well ! 

Miss  Mon*  This  I  ant' sure  will  induee  him  to  make 
violent  protestations,  that  this  face  of  mine  akme  is  thai 
object  of  his  admiration ;  and,  as  the  men  think  it  no 
way  dishonourable  to  tell  a  fib  to  a  woman,  I  shall  soon 
hate  htm  vowifig  eaerlasttng  fidditfr  and  saying^ 

*^  The  envious  moon  grows  pale  and  sick  with  griefs 
*^  That  ly  her  maid  ^  am  far  more  fair  than  she  y* 

Miss  fVilL  I  conceive  tiie  whole  dMg»v  madam. 

Miss  Mofu  Well,  then,  when  he  is  in  the  me ridiaa  ef 
all  his  nonsense — da  you  steal  leftly  out  of  the  closet 
and  sit  in  that  chair — I'll  take  care  that  he  does  not  M 

*  See  Romeo  and  JuUeli  A..  v\.&.  \v% 
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yoQ — If  lie  forvweart  kis  passion  for  you,  give  him  a 
gentle  pull  by  the  sleeve — and,  looking  faim  «tedfa)tly  in 
the  face,  leave  ail  the  rest  to  accident. 

Atiss  fVUL  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  have  spirits  to  go 
through  with  it. 

Miss  Mon.  Courage,  child  I  have  not  I  giren  you  spirits. 

cnpugh  in  declaring  that  I  will  never  marry  him  }* ^I 

think  you  said  my  woman  let  you  in,  and  that  you  saw 
noboidy  else. 

Miis  WiU.  Yei. 

Miss  Mon.  Why,  then,  she  shall  keep  your  bein^ 
here  a  secret  from  every  body,  and  I  warrant  we'll  pay 
the  captain  oif  pretty  handsomely-' but  why  so  me- 
lancholy ? 

Mtss  Will.  Why,  my  dear  Miss  Montagu,  I  do  not 
know^  if  in  justice  to  you,  I  should  think  any  more  of 
Dormer*— he  has  so  many  accomplishments — 

Miss  Mon.  Well  my  dear,  to  make  you  entirely  easy ^ 
there  is  a  man  in  the  world  who  is,  in  my  opinion,  much 
more  accomplished ;  but  not  a  word  to  any  body  onthis^ 
matter  as  you  love  me*— I  only  mention  it  to  you  in  con- 
fidence, and  to  shew  the  protmbUity  of  your  yet  bung 
happy  with  Dormer- 

Enter  Jmnnt. 

Jenny,  Madam,,  the  pens  and  paper  are  laid  in.  Iho 
next  roomw 

Miss  M^n*  Verywdl — go—ond,  Jenny    ■ 
.  Jenny.  Madam. 

Miss  Mon,  Do  not  give  Uie  least  hint  to  any  of  the  fa^ 
mily  that  Miss  Willoughby  is  here. 

Jenny.  By  no  means,  madan.  [ExiK 

Miss  Mon.  And  now  we'll  prepare  a  fetter  to  your 
father-— But  come^  my  dear^rl,  yon  must  not  bo  so  de* 
jected — You  have  suiered  for  your  error,  enjoy  now 
the  conscioiuness  of  your  own  generous  eonduct ;  let>tiie 
atmable  light  of  your  character  shine  the  brightev  io# 
the  s6ade  which  ba>^\>efti^ca^^  u^o^SX.  \^tae>Mn&«r  — 
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"  SCENE  IIL     Captain  Dormer's  Lodging. 

Enter  TViiLouGHBYy  Mrs.    Willouguby^  DonMERy 

and  Lucy. 

,  Dar^  Come  in,  my  dear  Sit-*— come  in — don't  he 
aiarmed,  Miss  Willoughby — your  father  is  prepared  to 
overlook  every  -Why,  she  is  not  here ! 

Luci/.  Pray,  Sir,  didn't  I  tell  you  so  ? 

Mrs,  JViiL  What,  is  not  she  here  ? 

Itwcy,  No,  madam. 

VVilU  No! 
.  hucif.  Did  not  you  hear  me,  Sir  ?  didn't  I  tell  you  so 
as  you  came  up  ? 

Dor,  And  where'is  she  gone  to  I 

LMCif.  Do  y^u  desire  I  should  tell  the  trath? 

Will.  Ay,  speak  the  truth,  child,  and  fear  nothing-^— 
But  let  us  take  a  •peep' intc^  this  room. 

[Goes  into  another  rooltt. 
.  £rttcjf.  Then  the  truth  is 

Mrs.  Will.  That^s  a  good  girl,  speak  up. 

JLmcx^  The  truth  is,  I  don't  know  where  she^s  gone. 

Dor.  What  is  all  this  ?  How  ?  where  can  she  be  gone 
to? 

Ltucy.  That  I  donU  know,  as  I  gaid  before — But  she 
went  with  your  friend — ^the  gentleman  you  sent  here  on 
ti^messagetober.  '  [Exit. 

Mrs.  WUl.  O,  she's  gone  away  with  a  friend  of  y  our*s, 
is  she — ^for  shame.  Captain  Dormer — you  a  tender  lover 
— you  animated  with  that  exquisite  softness  which  souls 
o£  sensibility  feel  ^ 

Dot.  Madam,  what  do  you  mean  ?  why  will  you 
tease  me  in  this  manner — 1  tell  you  I  have  been  be- 
tray'd — ' 

Re-enter  Willoughby. 

WiU.  No,  Sir,  it  is  I  who  am  betrayed.  And  so  a 
fftend^f  hfs  has  carried  her  t>ff.    [To  Mrs.  Willoughby. 

Mrs.  WUl.  Yes^  and  e^er^  thing  happens  for  the  best 
jBow-'-^oes  not  it  ? 
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Dor.  Mr.  Willoaghbj,  hear  me. 

fViU.  Captaia  Dorintr,  after  this  re-iterated  insult, 
this  aggravated  cruelty — ^*tis  infamous  to  talk  with  you. 
Yet,  iujured  as  1  am,  you  shall  not  receire  your  punish- 
ment from  me.— I  am  too  miserable  myself,  by  the  loss  of 
a  child,  to  stab  ray  best  benefactor  eren  in  the  person  of 
a  worthless  son. — But,  if  yon  have  feelings,  to  those 
feelings  I  consign  you. — ^They  will  wake  a  scorpion  ia 
that  bosom  to  avenge  my  wrongs. — For,  know,  though 
bad  men  may  find  it  possible  to  elude  the  justice  of  a 
whole  universe,  they  are  yet  utterly  without  means  of 
flying  from  their  own  recollection. 

'  Dor.    Mr.  Willoughby,    let  me  only   explain   the 
matter 

mil.  Sir,  rU  talk  to  oo  monsters. 

Dor,  Dear  Mrs.  Willoughby,  your  husband  is  so  un- 
petiieus 

Mrs.  Will.  DonH  speak  to  me.  Sir, — don't  speak  to 
nie.^ — A  perfidious  lover  shall  never  gain  an  audience 
from  Mr.  Willoughby.^— But,  my  dear,  what  do  you  in- 
tend doing  ? 

Will.  Pray,-  madam,  do  not  tease  me. 

Mn.  Will.  Why,  you  ill-natured  I— but  I  woa't  for- 
get  the  bounds  of  propriety,  especially  as  you 

Will.  Madam,  madam,  i  wish  that  you  would  forget 
your  intolerable  impertineDce.  [^Exit. 

Mrs.  Will.  Did  the  world  ever 'hear  such  a  vulgar  fel- 
.  low ! — ^Dut  these  husbands  have  no  more  breeding  t — And 
here  he  is  gone  without  giving  me  his  hand,  in  a  little 
time  I  suppose  the  fair  sok  will  be  entirely  neglected. 
[Goings  returns.']  But,  Sir,  a  word  in  your  ear.  You 
are  a  base  man. — ^I  would  not  violate  propriety  for  the 
world — but  you  are  a  tbase  man.  Sir  John  shall  know 
every  thing  instantly. — 'Twas  I  that  urg'd  my  poor  girl 
to  repose  that  implicit  confidence  in  your  hoBour-^-aad 
since  my  advice  has  lost— my  assiduity  will  do  any  thing 
to  recover  her.  [^ExiU 

Dor.  Why,  how  just  is  it  that  profligM^  shouki  be 
attended  with  punishment,  ajEid^how.  reasonable  istU^  that 
those  who  make  no  scruple  of  wounding 
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others,  should  be  oonspieuoasjy  miserable  themselres.— p- 
How  shall  I  look  my  father  in  the  face,  when  this  matter 
comes  to  be  known  ;  or  how  shall  I  see  this  unhappy  old 
man,  whom  I  have  so  infamously  wronged  ? — VVhat  a 
poor,  what  a  paltry,  what  a  merciless  passion  is  this  pa»« 
sion  of  gallanfry  !  yet  (among  a  certain  set)  it  reflects  no 
scandal  whatever  upon  its  followers,  th»u^  it  begins  ia 
the  most  despicable  falsehood,  and  terminates  in  the  most 
irreparable  destruction.  A  man  of  gallantry,  is  a  wretch  • 
who  can  despise  the  sense  of  shame,  and  stifle  the  feel- 
ings of  gratitude  without  reproach ;  take  him  into  your 
house,  he  attempts  the  sanctity  of  your  bed  ; — ^load  him 
with  obligations,  and  he  betmys  the  purity  of  your 
daughter.  The  sensible  world,  however,  allows  him  to 
be  a  man  of  honour  all  the  time,  and  he  stabs  you  with 
impunity  its  the  heart  for  presuming  to  complain  of  your 
wrongs.  Why  did  not  I  see  the  blackness  of  this  cha- 
racter a  little  earlier  ? — But— «no*-^my  detestable  pride 
would  resist  the  arguments  of  my  conYiction.  And  for 
a  pitiful  triumph  over  an  unsuspecting  female,  I  must 
basely  divest  myself  both  of  reason  and  humanity .—• 
Where  can  this  girl  be  fled  to  P-^Villars  I  am  sore  is  in- 
capable of  betraying  me ;  and,  as  she  came  here  with  her 
own  consent,  she  was  prepared  for  the  consequences  of 
eourse. 

Enter  Fillars. 

My  dear  ViSlars,  you  are  come  most  luckily  here. 
lAhs  Willoughby  is  gone  off,  and  the  people  of  the  house 
bave  the  impudence  to  say,  by  your  means. 

VtL  Well,  and  they  say  tery  justly. 

Dor.  How's  this  ? 

Va.  I  suffered  her  to  eseape — ^I  assisted  in  her  escape--^ 
and  am  now  ready  to  answer  for  the  consequences. 

Dor.  Indeed! 

ViL  But  first,  ISr,  let  me  return  you  the  commission, 
and  tSie  note  with  which  you  w«re  tids  morning  so  kind 
as  to  present  4ne.  I  do  not  mean  to  keep  your  favours 
'irliile  I  cooBleiact  your  viawt^  aad  I  scom  to  profit  by 
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the  generosity  of  any  man,  unless  upon  terms  that  merit 
my  approbation.     [Giving  them.^ 

Dor.  Away  with  all  this.  Sir,  [Throxoing  them  on 
the  l^abie.^  how  dare  you  use  me  in  this  manner ;  how 
dare  you  betray  my  confidence  so  scandalously  ?  Draw, 
and  gi?e  me  ini^ant  satisfaction. 

FiL  Sir,  how  dare  ^ou  suppose  that  I  was  to  be  made 
the  instrument  of  your  licentiousness ;  how  dare  yoa 
suppose  that  I  would  be  the  pander  to  your  Tices,  and 
join  with  you  in  a  barbarous  contrivance  for  destroying  a 
young  creature,  whose  inexperience  was  her  odly 
crime } 

Dor.  Here's  a  fellow  \ 

Vil,  But  I  suppose  you  insulted  me  on  account  of 
my  situation,  and  imagined,  because  1  was  poor,  that  I 
was,  consequently,  worthless ;  however^  Sir,  be  now 
undeceived,  and,  in  the  midst  of  your  afflueoce,  and 
my  poverty,  know  that  I  am  your  superior,  for  the 
best  of  all  reasons,  because  I  disdain  to  commit  a  despi* 
cable  action. 

Dor*  I  am  astonished  at  the  very  impudence  of  his 
rectitude,  and  cannot  say  a  syflable  to  him. 

VU.  When  I  came  here,  instead  of  a  willing  victim  to 
your  wishes,  I  found  Miss  Wi|loughby  in  the  utmost 
affliction,  conscious  of  her  indiscretion  in  flying  from  her 
father,  and  shuddering  with  apprehension  of  violence 
from  you.  She  soon  informed  me  of  her  fears,  and  la- 
mented, in  the  most  pathetic  terms,  how  greatly  she  had 
been  deceiv'din  the  object  of  her  affection.-— 8he  ima- 
gined an  honourable  union  with  you,  would  liave  been 
the  consequence  of  her  flight ;  and  little  supposed  that  the 
man  she  lov'd  would  make  use  of  her  partiality  for  him- 
self to  cover  her  with  disgrace.— Thus  disappointed, 
thus  betray 'd,  ^e  ask'd  for  my  protection,  she  re- 
ceived it;  and  now,  Sir,  how  do  you  make  answer  to  ail 
this?  .    " 

Dor,  Thus — [Throwhig  down  his  sztordj  and  shaking 
VUl«fsby  the  kandJ\  Thus^  my  dear  Villars,  let  me 
thank  you  fcnr  the  superiori^  of  your  principles ;  I  am 
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myself  just  awakened  to  a  sense  of  true  hooonr,^  and 
cannot,  now  1  know  the  real  motive  of  your  conduct^, 
resent,  as  an  injury,  what  I  must  look  upon  with  the 
highest  admiratioft. 

ViL  How  agreeably  you  surprize  me,  Sir  ! 

Dor.  Dear  Viilars,  take  these  trifles  again,  or  I  shall 
not  think  you  forgive  me.  [^Viilars  accepts  the  commiS" 
ston^  Sfc]  But,  my  poor  girl — and  so  she  has  principle 
after  all — ^what  a  rascal  have  I  been  !  Do  tell  me  where 
she's  gone  ?      _ 

Fi'L  Indeed  I  cannot — ^I  only  saw  her  into  a  coach; 
but  I  suppose  she  is  returned  to  her  father's* 

Dor,  No,  she  is  not-^— her  father  is  but  just  gone — he 
came  to  me,  as  I  suspected,  on  the  very  first  knowledge 
of  her  flight ;  and  shew'd  so  deep  a  distress,  that  I  could 
not  persevere  in  my  design  of  seeming  wholly  ignorant 
of  her  elopement. 

FiL  Well ! 

Dpr,  I  therefore  brought  him  here  to  give  her  back  ; 
and  the  poor  man  was  actually  in  extacies ;  bat,  when 
lie  found  she  was  gone,  he  lost  all  patience ;  and,  na- 
turally enough,  imagining  that  she  was  carried  ofif  by 
iny  Contrivance,  treated  me  with  a  freedom,  which  no« 
thing  but  the  conviction  of  my  guilt  could  enable  me  to 
endure,  even  from  the  father  of  Miss  Willoughl^. 

Vil,  Alas,  Dormer,  this  affair  has  drawn  ^u  into  a 
very  disagreeable  situation* 

Dor,  Into  a  disagreeable  situation  1  into  remorse  un- 
utterable !  I  shall  hate  the  word  gallantry  as  long  as  I 
live, — My  friend's  daughter,  too  ! — shame — shames- 
shame — O  Viilars^  a  man. ought  to  be  good  even  from 
policy,  if  he  is  not  so  from  inclination. — My  friend^ 
you  do  not  know  half  the  perplexities  of  my  situation. 

ni.  No! 

Dor,  No.  Distracted  as  I  am,  I  must  assume  a 
calm  unruffled  face  immediately,  before  Miss  Moa* 
tagu. 


•9^^ 
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VU.  What  are  70U  going  to  Miss  Montagu  di- 
lectly  ? 

Dor.  Yes,  instantly — I  have  myself  requested  a  tete 
a  tete,  to  make  a  formal  declaration,  and  truly  I  am  in 
a  pretty  frame  of  mind  to  make  love  to  a  voman  of  her 
▼ivkcity. 

ViL  Why,  indeed,  your  hands  are  pretty  full  of  bu- 
iiness. 

Dor.  Yes,  yes,  I  have  business  enough:  and  my 
father  will  know  every  thing  presently.  And  nothing 
would  serve  me,  but  I  must  be  a  man  of  geilantry,  for- 
sooth ! Villars,  you  now  see  what  an  idiot  he  is 

who  makes  himself  despicable  to  destroy  his  own  hap- 
piness. \_ExeufU^ 

SCENE  IV*    A  Room  at  the  Cocoa-tree. 

Enter  Sir  George. 

Sir  George.  Well,  here  I  am ;  but  feel  no  nearer  a 
possibility  of  explaining  matters  to  Sir  John.  '  If  it  were 
only  my  life  I  was  exposing,  I  believe  I  have  animal 
courage  sufi&dent  for  this  ;  and  no  man  can  doubt  ^r 
John^s.  But  the  mischief  is,  that,  if  it  cost  a  life  to  Sir 
Jeba  or  myself,  still  the  main  point  would  be  left  where 
we  found  it.  Sword  and  pistol  can  clear  no  character : 
•—it  is  not  }n  their  na^ture. 

Enter  a  Waiter. 

Wait.  Sir  John  Dormer^  Sir,  and  Mr.  Willoughby. 
Sir  Greorge.  Shew  them  up.     Now  for  it. 

The  Waiter  returns^  intraducing  Sir  John  Dormer  and 

Mr.Willoughbifj  and  exit.' 

Sir  George.  Sir  John,  your  most  obedient.  Mr. 
Willougliby,  you  are  welcome  to  this^ party-.  • 

WilL  This  party  is  not  the  most  pleasant,  I  confess : 
but  I  trust  that  cdl  will  be  for  the  best. 
Sir  John.  Where  \s  your  Inew^^  ^\\  Cj^»\s}i  ? 
Sir  George.    Tkete,  Sa-,  \P>oliaiiti^  to  ^t.VT^- 
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ioughbi/,]  And  diere ;  {^Pointing  to  Sir  John]  and,  Sir 
J  oho,  here.  [^Laying  his  hand  on  his  breast.'] 

Sir  John.  Sir  Georgej  you  ate  still  mysterious  in  this 
affair. 

Sir  George.  I  fear.  Sir  John,  I  must  stili  be  so. 

Sir  John.  I  ask  you  solemnly,  Sir,  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Willoughby,  what  reason  you  had  for  deserting  my 
daughter,  after  proceeding  so  far  as  you  had  done  ? 

Sir  George.  I  answer  you  solemnly,  Sir,  that  I  am 
positively  precluded  giving  you  any  farther  answer. 

Sir  John.  Observe,  Mr.  Willoughby. 

Will.  My  ears  shall  be  faithful. 

Sir  George.  So  will  your  lips,  Sir,  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt:  and  it  mortifies  me;  that  I  cannot  give 
them  a  scope  more  in  my  own  favour. 

Sir  John.  Sir  George,  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
The  world  will  condemn  you  or  me : — let  it  have  some- 
thing upon  which  it  may  form  a  judgment. 

Sir  George.  Sir  John,  you  are  pressing  me  to  an  im- 
possibility.    I  must  encounter  every  risk. 

Sir  John.  Risk  not,  for  your  own  unaccountable  hu- 
mour, my  girl's  good  name  and  mine.  Hark  you,  Sir 
George,  I  must  be  decided  with  you.  I  shall  honouN 
ably  seek  the  means  of  healing  the  disappointment  of  a 
beloved  child,  and  of  vindicating  before  a  discerning 
world  the  united  characters  of  her,  myself,  and  my  fa- 
mily; a  solemn  decision  of  the  law  shall  fix  a  stigma  oa 
your  injurioijs  desertion  of  my  daughter,  and  I  will  con- 
vince the  world,  that  your  conduct  is  as  groundless  as  it 
is  unaccountable.     I  tell  you,  Sir, 

Misa  Dormer  rushes  from  a  door  at  the  head  of  ibC' 
stage^  and  falling  upon  her  knees^  exclaims^ 

O  Sir,  my  fears  give  me  courage :  I  dare  no  longer  trust 
the  consequences.  Turn  your  anger  against  me,  as  t 
alone  am  culpable. 

Sir  John.  How's  this ! 

Miss  Dor.  O  Sir,  hear  me  with  pity ;  for  the  dread  of 
jouc  resentment  i&  ijisupportable. 

1* 
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Sir  George,  A  lady  upon  ber  kuees !  Pray,  madam, 
suffer  me  to  raise  you  up. 

JSJiss  Dor.  No,  Sir  George:  this  attitude  best  be- 
comes a  creature  like  me,  who  has  embroiled  a  father 
and  a  benefactor  together,  and  who  must  shudder  at  the 
dissention  she  has  caused. 

St'r  John,  Rise,  Caroline.  But  tell  me,  what  I  am 
to  understand  by  this  ? 

WilL,yiy  presence,  I  think,  Sir  John,  becomes  inde- 
licate to  Miss  Dormer. 

Sir  John,  You  are  kindly  attentive.  [Exit  Will. 

Miss  Dor,  My  indiscretion,  Sir — ripy  disobedience. 
For,  though  you  have  ever  treated  me  with  the  most  un- 
bounded iudulgence,  I  have  nevertheless  ungratefully  dis- 
appointed your  views,  and  placM  my  affections  upon  an 
object  that  can  pever  be  entitled  to  your  approbation. 

Sir  George,  So,  matters  are  taking  a  new  turn  now* 

Sir  John.  Go  on. 

Miss  Dor.  Actuated  by  my  regard  for  this  object, 
though  utterly  despairing  to  obtain  him,  I  trusted  Sir 
George  with  the  secret,  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  and 
beggM  he  would  not  only  withdraw  his  addresses,  bat 
withdraw  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  might  save  me  even 
from  the  suspicion  of  any  unwillingness  to  pay  an  im- 
plicit obedience  to  your  commands. 

Sir  John,  This  is  very  extraordinary. 
,     Sir  George,  Yes,  but  it  is  very  true  for  all  that. 

Miss  Dor,  Sir  George  saw  my  distress,  and  kindly 
complied  with  my  request;  you.  Sir,  kindly  excused  my 
presence  in  the  conference  which  was  to  be  held  here. 
Vet,  no  sooner  had  I  obtained  permission  of  absence, 
than  I  began  to  apprehend  I  knew  not  what,  for  a  most 
kind  father  and  for  a  man  [pointing*  to  Sir  George"] 
whose  conduct  to  me  has  shewn  the  noblest  sentiments : 
wjiilst  my  conscience  smote  me  for  the  unreasonable  li- 
t>erty  I  had  taken  with  Sir  George,  in  making  a  request 
of  so  delicate  and  trying  a  nature. 

Sir  George.  I  never  knew  so  sensible  a  woman  in  my 
life. 

Miss  Dor.  Distracted  by  my  doubts  and  fears  (though 
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not  ignorant  of  my  father's  principles,  and  his  just  afe- 
horreuce  of  the  arbitration  of  the  sword)  I  knew  not  how 
to  act — the  moment  I  was  capable  of  resolving,  I  deter- 
mined to  fly  here  and  wait  for  your  arrival.  Herd  I 
hinted  to  the  people  my  apprehension  of  a  misunder- 
standing between  you,  and  desir'd  to  be  placed  in  the 
next  room  to  that  which  they  told  me  was  reserved  for 
your  use ;  the  rest  is  atready  known,  and  I  am  now  to 
entreat  Sir  George's  forgiveness,  for  my  putting  to  such 
proof  his  unexampled  greatness  of  mind,  and  to  implore 
your  pardon.  Sir,  for  daring  to  entertain  even  a  hopelessi 
prepossession,  when  I  knew  it  must  combat  with  the  fa- 
vourite object  of  your  inclinations. 

Sir  George.  Come,  Sir  John,  what  are  you  dreamitig 
of?  you  and  I  are  friends  now,  and  therefore  we  need 
not  stand  altogether  upon  ceremonies. 

Sir  John,  I  am  considering.  Sir  George,  whether  I 
ought  most  to  bepleas'd,  or  offended  with  my  daughter. 

Sir  George.  Be  pleas'd  man ;  O  be  pleas'd  with  her^ 
for  it  will  be  most  to  your  own  satisfaction.^ 

jS^f'r  John.  Then,  Caroline,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  ami 
charm'd  with  your  frankness  upon  this  occasion — ^though 
I  am  sorry  it  was  not  shewn  a  little  earlier — had  you  in- 
genuously told  me  the  situation  of  your  heart  when  I 
talk'd  to  you  this  mojrning,  you  would  have  sav'd  your- 
self much  anxiety,  and  prevented  me  from  behaving  in  a 
manner  to  Sir  George  that  I  must  ever  be  asham'd  of. 

Miss  Dor.  Indeed,  Sir,  if  you  knew  my  motive  — 

Sir  George.  Come,'  come,  my  dear  Miss  Dormer,  do 
not  let  us  pain  ourselves  with  the  recollection  of  past 
anxieties,  when  we  may  indulge  ourselves  with  the  pros- 
pect of  future  happiness — I  have  no  notion  of  the  wis- 
dom that  mkk^s  us  miserable,  and,  therefore,  Sir  John 
must,  and  shall,  if  he  expects  me  to  overlook  his  cava- 
lier conduct  of  to-day,  do  me  the  favour  to  consult  your 
Inclinations. 

Miss  Dor.  You  are  too  good,  Sir  George — but — ^^ 

Sir  John.  Speak  up,  my  dear,  and  tell  us  candidly 
whom  you  have  distinguished  with  your  approbation — 
I  am  not  one  of  thp  fathers  who  wish  to  maluteMSL  ^ 
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despotic  authority,    nor  "will    I    make    my    daughter 
i¥ retched,  to  confince  the  worlcl  that  I  am  master  in  my 

family. 

Sir  Greorge.  O  fye,  Sir  John,  there  are  a  great  many 
good  fathers  who  never  refuse  any  thing  but  happiness 
to  their  children. 

Miss  Dor.  I  am  so  overwhelmed  with  this  goodness,  it 
is  at  present  too  much  for  me.  If  Sir  George  will  per- 
mit you  and  me  to  retire,  I  will  endeavour  to  let  you 
know  every  thing,  especially  as  the  object  of  my  choice 

is 

Sir  John.  Is  he  a  man  of  mefit,  my  dear  ? — is  he  a 
good  man  ? — ^he  that  is  worthy  in  himself,  is  above  the 
despicable  necessity  of  stealing  a  reputation  from  the 
firtue  of  his  progenitors ;  the  riches  of  the  heart  are  the 
noblest  of  all  possessions. 

[Exeunt  Sir  John  and  Miss  Dormer. 

Sir  George.  I  am  entirely  of  Sir  John^s  opinion 

the  riches  of  the  heart  are  the  noblest  of  all  possessions, 
and  I  do  not  think  that,  on  the  present  occasion^  I  have 
proved  myself  the  poorest  fellow  in  the  kin^rdom,  not- 
withstanding my  recent  insignificance.  [£<n^ 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.  A  Room  at  Sir  John  Dormer* s  House. 

Enter  Miss  Montagu  and  Miss  Willoughby. 

Miss  Mon.  Why,  what  can  keep  this  hopeful  Corydoo 
of  ours? 

Miss  Will.  Possibly  some  other  attachment. 
Miss  Mon.   Jealousy,   Miss  Willoughby,  rank  jea- 
lousy, my  dear  girl.     O  that  we  should  be  such  fools  as 
to  bestow  a  single  thongVvt  xi^oti  these  wretched  fellow^^ 
irio  are  not  sensible  oi  tlae  o\A\%^^vrti» 
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Enter  Jenny. 

Jenny,  Madam,  madam,  Captain  Dormer  is  coming 
up.  [^Exit. 

Miss  Mon.  To  your  ambush,  my  dear,  and  be  sure 
you  watch  a  proper  opportunity  of  annoying  the  enemy. 

Miss  WHL  [Retiring  into  a  closet,']  O  you  shall  not 
have  any  occasion  to  question  my  generalship. 

Enter  Dormer. 

Dor.  Misd  Montagu,  your  most  obedient. 

Miss  Mon.  Captain  Dormer,  your  most  deyoted  hufl»> 
ble  servant. 

Dor.  I  am  come,  my  dear  Miss  Montagu— 

Miss  Mon,  I  Bee  you  ai«,  my  dear  Captain  Dormer. 

Dor,  The  amiable  viyacity  of  your  temper,  madanl, 
has  always  been  an  object  of  my  admiration — but  I  come 
now  to  solicit  you  in  regard  to  a  subject— — — 

Miss  Mon,  Upon  which  it  is  criminal,  I  suppose,  4o 
exercise  my  amiable  vivacity. 

Dor,  I  need  not  inform  you, 'madam,  of  the  engage- 
ment which,  so  happily  for  me,  subsists  between  our 
families  ;  nor  need  I  remind  you—— — 

Miss  Mon,  Why,  then,  do  you  give  yourself  this  trou- 
.  ble.  Sir,  if  the  Information  is  so  very  unnecessary  ? 

Dor,  That  I  may  tell  you,  madam,  I  am  inexpressibly 
fortunate  in  the  honour  of  this  interview,  and  that  I  may 
assure  the  most  charming  of  her  sex,  the  whole  felicity 
of  my  life  materially  depends  upon  her  approbation. 

Miss  Mon,  A  very  pretty  speech,  indeed.  Captain, 
and  very  tolerably  express'd  !  but  do  you  know,  now, 
that  I  look  upon  the  whole  business  of  making  love  to 
be  mighty  foolish,  and  have  no  notion  of  a  woman^» 
sense,  who  is  to  be  flatter'd  out  of  her  liberty,  by  a 
flimsy  compliment  to  her  person. 

Dor,  This  liveliness  is  charming,  but  you  must  not, 
however,  rally  me  out  of  my  purpose — suffer  me,  there- 
fore, ray  dear  Miss  Montagu,  to  implore 

Miss  Mon,  Now,  positively,  I  must  stop  you,  lor 
there  is  no  bearing  the  insolence  of  this  humility. 

Dor,  What  insolence,   my  deax   ^\&^  ^Q^i^-^^jaX— 
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I«  it  insolence  thus  to  fall  at  your  feet?^Is  it  ioso* 
lehce-^ — '• — 

Miss  Mon,  My  dear  Captain  Dormer,  do  not  mak^ 
a  fool  of  yourself,  for  I  tell  you  the  humblest  supplica-* 
tions  with  which  you  men  can  possibly  tease  the  womeuj 
are  an  unaccountable  mixture  of  pride  and  absurdity. 

Dor,  There  is  something  so  very  new  in  this  opinion, 
madam,  that  I  should  be  glad  you'd  let  me  know  how 
it  Is  to  be  supported. 

Miss  Mon.  O,  'tis  very  easily  supported,  if  you  only 
•4niffer  me  to  put  the  general  purport  of  all  lo?e  addresses 
into  something  like  plain  English. 

Dor.  Pray  do. 

Miss  Mon.  Why  then,  suppose  that  a  tender  loTer, 
like  you,  should  come  to  breathe  out  his  sighs  before 
some  paragon  of  excellence,  like  myself,  let  me  ask  you 
if  this  would  not  be  the  meaning  of  his  pretty  harangue^ 
lioweTer  he  might  study  to  disguise  his  design  with  tho 
plausible  language  of  adulation  ?. 

Dor,  Now  for  it. 

Miss  Mon.  DonH  interrupt  me.  Madam^  your  beauty 
is  so  exquisite^  and  your  merit  is  so  transcendent^  that 
emperors  themselves  might  justly  tremble  to  approach 
youj  and  languish  in  the  deepest  despair  of  being  Mied 
io  so  much  perfection. 

Dor.  Well  said. 

Miss  Mon,  Yet^  though  atl  hearts  are  your'*s^  and 
though  you  were  born  to  triumph  over,  an  admiring 
toorldj  1  desire  you  will  instantly  appoint  me  the  master 
of  your  fate  ;  my  happiness  depends  upon  your  being  a 
slave  J  and  I  must  be  eternally  wretched^  uithout  the 
power  of  making  you  miserable  ;  you  must^  therefore^ 
promise  to  know  no  will  but  my  humour,  and  no  plea^ 

sure  but  my  inclination Your  present  state  of  free^ 

dom  you  must  exchange  for  the  most  mortifying  depen^ 
dence,  and  throw  your  whole  fortune  at  my  feet,  for  the  . 
honour  of  managing  the  domestic  concerns  of  my  family. 
^  ^you — - 

Dor,  What,  my  deat  'NLm  "^oiaXsi^xi^  \^  ^<«^  \&ftro 
ofitl 
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Miss  M^n.  If  you  behave  zoeiiy  that  is,  if  ifoupntup 
with  every  caprice  of  my  temper,  and  every  irrej^uiarify 
of  my  comluct  ^  if  you  meanly  kiss  the  hand  that  strikes 
at  your  repose,  and  treat  me  with  reverence  zchen  I  offer 
you  the  grossest  indignities,  you  shall  have  an  occasional 
new  gown,  and  sometimes  the  use  of  your  own  chariot 
— ^ — Nay,  if  you  are  very  good  indeed.  I  may  carry  my 
kindness  still  farther,  and  use  you  with  nearly  as  much 
civility  as  any  of  my  servants. 

Dor.  What,  hav'ii't  you  done  yet? 

Miss  Mon,  O,  I  could  go  on  for  an  hour.  But  what 
do  you  think  of  this  specimen;  is  it  not  a  true  transla- 
tion of  all  love-speeches,  and  are  not  you  men  a  set  of 
Tery  modest  creatures,  to  suppose  that  an  address  of 
this  elegant  nature  is  calculated  to  make  an  instant  con* 
quest  of  our  affections  ? 

Dor,  This  spirit  is  bewitching,  and  increases  my  ad- 
miration, though  it  treats  me  with  severity. 

Miss  Mo7i,  Well,  notwithstanding  the  frightful  idea 
■which  I  entertain  of  matrimony,  I  am,  nevertheless,  half 
afraid  I  shall  be  at  last  cheated  out  of  my  freedom  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  my  sex — but,  then,  I  must  be  perfectly 
convinc'd  of  my  admirer's  sincerity. 

Dor.  A  decent  hint  that,  though  I  wish  it  had  beea. 
spar'd.  l^Aside,']  And  can  ,you,  my  dear  Miss  Montagu^, 
possibly  doubt  the  sincerity  of  my  professions,    and 
cruelly  turn  away  those  irresistible? eyes  wheu  I  vow  aa-- 
everlasting  fidelity  ?     What,  still  silent,  not  a  word,  not 
one  word  to  rescue  me  from  distraction  ? — Hut,  be  it  so-7- 
if  Miss  Montagu  decrees  my  fate, .  J  submit  without  mur-^ 
muring,  for  death  itself  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the- 
idea  of  offending  her.  [^Going.']  I  think  I  am  pretty  safig- 
now.  [Aside* 

Miss  Mon.  Now,  who  would  believe  that  this  fellow 
could  lye  with  so  very  grave  a  countenance !  [Aside^ — 
Why  you  are  in  a  violent  hurry.  Captain  Dormer. 

Dor.  Not  so  fast,  it  seems;  she* calls  me  back,  does 

she?  [Aside J\ What,  my  dear  Miss  Montagu,    do 

you  relent,,  do  you  feel  the  least  compassion  for  the  dis« 
tresses  of  a  heart  that  is  just  e&pirUig- 
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,  Miss  Mon.  SH  down,  Captain,- — Sit  down  here — I 
am  a  strange,  foolish  creature,  and  cannot  disguise 
my  sentiments.  But,  if  I  thought  myself  the  only  ob- 
ject  - 

Dor,  I  protest,  madam 

Miss  Mon,  Well,  don't  protest — I  must  belieye  yon. 
And,  yet,  I  am  strangely  apprehensive,  that,  in  the  ex- 
tensive circle  oi  your  acquaintance,  you  must  have 
form'd  some  attachments.  The  world  has  been  talking, 
and  His  no  secret  that  Miss  Willoughby  has  accom- 
plishments. 

Miss  Willoughby  enters  unobserved  by  Dormer^  and 

sits  down. 

Dor.  Yes,  madam.  Miss  Willoughby  has  accomplish- 
ments, but  they  are  very  trifling. 

Miss  Man.  Then  you  never  entertained  any  tenderness 
for  her,  I  suppose?  i  ^ 

Dor.  For  Miss  Willoughby,  madam?  O,  my  dear 
Miss  Montagu,  you  don't  think  me  altc^ther  destitute 
of  understanding  ? 

Miss  Mon.  Why,  you  just  now  own^d  thait  she  had 
accomplishments. 

Dor.  Yes,  I  said  that  she  had  trifling  ones. 

Miss  Mon,  And  no  more? 

Dor.  The  baby's  face  is  regular  enongh,,  and  might 
serve  very,  well  for  the  window  of  a.  toy-shop. 

Miss  Mon,  Then,  I  find,  there  is  nothing  ijo  be  ap- 
prehended on  her  account. 

Dor.  On  her  account,  my  dear  madam  !  You  shan't 
lessen  the  merit  of  your  own  attractions  so  much,  as  to 
admit  th^  posidbility  of  supposing  it. 

Miss  Will,  [Giving  him  a  pull  by  the  sleeve^  I  am 
fery  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir. 

Mi$8  Mon,  \Ijudicrously7\  Not  a  werd^  not  one  word 
to  rescue  me  from  distraction 

Miss  Will.  7%e  haby^s  face  is  regular  enough^  and 
might. serve  very  well  for  the  windoz»  ef  a  tay^skofK 

Miss  Mon.  Vkd^  betiso — ri|  Mm  MmiIk^  decrees 
mtyfaie^  J  «tt*mit  w*M*t  iwirjauiiiiHL- 
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Misa  Wilt.  I  don't  think  the  gentleman  Mogeiher 
destitute  of  understanding. 

Miss  Mon,  For  death  itself  is  infinitely  more  prefer^ 

able  to  the  idea  of  offending  her,-, ^There,  Miss  Wil- 

loughby,  is  a  man  of  honour  for  you. 

Miss  Will.  And  are  these  the  men  who  ralue  them- 
selves so  much  upon  their  veracity  ? 

Miss  Mon.  O,  my  dear,  they  have  a  rery  conrenient 
reracity.  Speak  truth  when  it  suits  their  purpose.  But 
come.  Miss  Willoughby,  let  us  leave  the  gentleman  to 
himself;  he  has  a  very"  pretty  subject  for  a  reverie,  and 
it  would  be  cruel  to  disturb  him  in  his  agreeable  reflect 

tions.     Sir,  your  most  obedient. Give  it  him  homcf, 

vay  dear  girl ;  have  no  mercy  on  him. 

[^Aside  to  Miss  Willoughbj^ 

Miss  Will,    Sir,  your  most  respectful. 

Miss  Mon,  That's  right.     Sir,  your  most  oblig'd. 

Miss  Will.  Your  most  faithful. 

Miss  Mon.  Bravo!  And  most  devoted  humble  ser^- 
Tant.  [^Exeunt  laughing,. 

Dor,  [After  a  long  pause  of  confusion.l  So,  I  have 
bad  a  hopeful  time  on't.  What  a  sneaking,  what  a  piti- 
ful puppy  do  I  appear — thus  detected^  and  thus  laugh'd 
at — But  I  deserve  it  all — I  would  not  see  the  infamy  oT 
practising  deceit  upon  a  woman — I  must  even  think  my- 
self called  upon  to  betray,  because  the  object  was  a 
woman  ;  and  laugh  at  the  anguish  I  gave  a  worthy  heart, 
becau^  it  was  lodged  in  a  female  breast Notwith- 
standing all  my  mortification,  however,  I  am  overjoyed- 

at  finding  Miss  Willoughby  safe- 1  may  now  perhaps 

prevent  the  ipatter  from  reaching  my  father's  ears — not 
that  I  fear  he  will  discard — but  what  is  infinitely  worse, 
if  he  knows  it,  will  despise  me  so  long  as  he  lives..  How 
merry  the  girls  were  with  me — Sir^  your  most  respectful 
— Sir^  your  most  obliged — Sir^  your  most  fakhful^^-^^ 

Enter  Sir  John  DaRMpit, 

Sir  John.  Stfr,  your  most  devoted  humble  servant- 
Dor*  \_Aside.']  O !  now  I  am  completely  done  for— 
iSiV  Joh'n.  Well,   Sir^  "what  caa  \»  \«%^^  i^^  .^^"^ 
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^ov  ? — ^Is  this  the  refomation  I  was-  to  expeet — and  is 
this  the  regard  which  you  entertain  for  the  credit  of  yonr 
famil  J  ? 

Dor.  If  jou^llgi^e  me  leave  to  clear  this  matter  dp, 
Sir 

Sir  John.  'Tis  already  cleared  up — Mr.  Willoughby 
-Miss  Montagu  have  cleared  it  up— And  now  sup- 


pose Mr.  Willoughby,  listening  only  to  the  dictates  of 
his  rage,  and  neither  to  the  pleadings  of  his  friendsldp 
for  me,  nor  to  a  just  sense  of  the  absurdity  and  iniquity 
of  private  combat,  had  demanded  what  is  called  repara- 
tion for  his  wrongs ;  you,  who  have  scarcely  a  virtue 
beyond  a  little  animal. courage,  would,  after  robbing 
him  of  hi$  daughter^  have  come  prepared  against  his  life 
And  bow,  after  destroying  a  young  lady's  reputa- 
tion, could  you  attempt  to  emhrue  your  hands  in  the 

blood  of  her  father? But,  Sir,  you  are  a  man  of 

spirit,  you  are  a  man  of  honour,:  and  that  spirit^  and  that 
honour  are  to  be  sufficient  pleas  for  every  violence  offered 
to  justice,  and  every  outrage  committed  upon  humanity* 
You  have  a  title  to  be  guilty,  because  you  have  the  cha- 
racter of  being  brave,  and  you  may  perpetrate  the 
blackest  crime  with  impunity,  because  you  have-  the 
^abotical  resolution  to  defend  it. 

Dor.  There  is  so  much  propriety  in  this  reproach,  Sir 
—that  I  feel  myself  unable  to  answer  it 

Sir  John.  That  sword  I  gave  you.  Sir,  to  be  exerted 
with  honour^,  in  the  defence  of  your  country,  not  to  he 
exercised  in  the  violation  of  her  laws,  normeanly  drawn 
in  the  cause  of  infamy, — ^but  why  do  I  talk  of  honour 
to  him  who  looks  with  admiration  upon  shame,  and 
thinks  himself  accomplished  in  proportion  as  he  becomes 
profligate — why  do  I  reason  with  a  man  who  glories  iii 
the  prostitution  of  his  understanding,  and  imagines  he 
exalts  his  character  as  he  destroys  the  peace  of  society  ? — 
Perhaps,  in  his  ideas  of  bravery  he  may  be  obliged  even 
to  raise  his  arm  against  my  bosom,  and  perhaps  he  may 
punish  a  reproachful  mention  of  his  vices,  though  it 
comes  from  the  lips  of  his  father. 

Dor.  Sir,  I  havebeenculpable~extreraelycalpable— but 
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my  present  intention  is  to  remoTe  Mr.  Wilk>»ghby's  dig- 
tress-T-not  to  defend  the  injury  I  oflered  him — and  I  can 
Avith^rath  affirm,  that  the  principal  part  pf  my  miscon- 
doct  in  thifs  aifair,  ori^naliy  proceeded  from  the  great 
Teneration  which  I  entertained  for  that  very  father^  who 
now  thinks  me  so  profligate  and  unnatural. 

Sir  John,  Mighty  well ! 

Dor.  I  loved  Miss  Willoughby,  Sir,  tenderly  lored 
her,  i>efore  you  entered  into  an  engagement  about  Miss 
Montagu.  But,  fearful  of  disobliging  you,  I  kept  the 
circumstance  of  my  passion  a  secret,  as  I  did  not  sup- 
pose you  would  countenance  a  union,  where  there  was 
SO' material  a  disparity  of  situations. 

Sir  John,  And,  pray,  Sir,  how  dare  you  suppose  that 
I  should  be  more  offended  at  the  performance  of  a  good 
action,  than  at  the  commission  of  a  dishonourable  one  ? 
— How  dare  you  imagine  I  should  be  displeased  at  your 
marriage  with  Miss  Willoughby,  and  that  I  should  net 
be  infinitely  more  displeased  at  this  scandalous  seduc- 
tion  ? — But  it  was  your  regard  for  me  which  led  you  to 
betray  the  confidence  of  your  friend,  as  well  as  to  at- 
tempt the  innocence  of  his  daughter — ^Yes,  Sir,  your  re- 
gard for  me  is  extremely  evident — You  knew  how  much 
my  happiness  depended  upon  your  reputable  rise  in  the 
world,  and  how  warmly  I  expected  you  would  be  a 
credit  to  your  country,  as  well  as  an  ornament  to  your 
family-— — —Your  natural  advantages  were  great,  and 
your  education  has  been  liberal — Yet,  instead  of  the 
flattering  prospects  with  Which  my  imagination  was  once 
delighted,  I  have  now  nothing  before  me  but  a  gloomy 
scene  of  disappointment  and  regret. — Instead  of  hearing 
my  son's  name  with  joy,  and  exulting  in  the  growing 
dignity  of  his  character,  I  am  hourly  mortified  with  some 
fresh  accounts  of  his  licentiousness,  and  hourly  trembling 
lest  the  hand  of  private  resentment,  or  the  sword  of  pub- 
lic justice,  should  cut  him  otf  in  the  perpetration  of  his 
crimes — Instead  of  finding  him  the.  support  of  my  age,  be 
Incessantly  saps  the  foundation  of  my  life;  aiid  inst^id 
of  kindly  nourishing  the  lamp  of  my  existence  tritb  hil& 
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Tirtnes,  he  shiks  me  down  iato  the  grare,  a  Ttctiiii  of 
sorrow  and  disgrace. 

•  Dor.  IFaUing  at  his  father's  feet.']  No  more,  Sir^  I 
beseech  you  no  more — nor  suppose  me  snch  a  monster — 
My  life,  hitherto,  has  been  a  scene  of  folly  and  dissipa- 
tion ;  and  I  reSect,  with  the  deepest  concern,  upon  the 
anxiety  which  so  excellent  a  father  has  suffered  on  my 
account — but,  if  he  can  he  preyaird  upon  to  forgive  the 
past,  the  future,  I  will  humbly  hope,  shall  merit  his 
approbation — for  lam  now  satisfied,  that  nothing  can 
be  consistent  with  the  principles  of  honour,  which  is  any 
way  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  morality. 

Sir  John.  Rise,  and  be  my  son  again — there  is  a  can- 
dour, there  is  a  generosity  in  this  acknowledgment  which 
engages  my  confidence,  and  I  still  flatter  myself  with  a 
belief,  that  you  will  answer  my  warmest  expectations. 

Dor.  You  are  too  good,  Sir — But  the  freedom  with 
which  I  shall  communicate  the  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances of  this  affair,  as  well  as  my  readiness  to  fulfil  all 
your  commands,  shall,  in  some  measure,  prove  the  cer- 
tainty of  my  reformation. 

Sir  John,  Why,  Jack,  this  is  speaking  like  my  son. 
And,  to  let  you  see  that  your  inclination  is  the  only  ob- 
ject of  my  wishes,  Miss  Willoughby^s  hand  now  waits 
to  crown  your  return  to  virtue. 

Dor^  Miss  Willciighby's,  Sir ! 

Sir  John.  Yes,  Miss  Montagu,  just  as  I  entered^  ac- 
quainted me  with  the  whimsical  distress  of  your  courtship 
scene,  in  terms  equally  consistent  with  her  usual  good- 
nature and  vivacity  ;  and,  'on  account  of  your  attachment 
to  Miss  Willoughby,  as  well  as  her  own  fixed  disinclina- 
tion to  be  your's,  requested  I  would  not  think  any  longer 
of  the  treaty  between  our  families — Finding  her  deter- 
mined in  the  solicitation,  I  would  by  no  means  force  her 
wishes — and  am  now  rejoiced  at  so  lucky  an  opportunity 
of  rewarding,  as  you  yourself  could  desire,  the  merit  of 
your  present  character. 

Dor.  There  \s  no  do\Ti%  ^ustic#  to  the  -generosity  of 

yo9T  sentiments,  8*« 

Sir  John.  Poh,  pob,  mwi,  \J&ft^t«QN.  ^^\.  \BB^te>^ 


k 
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children  happiest  always  gires  them  the  best  fortunes — 
We'll,  now  join  the  company  cheerfully — But  remem« 
ber  for  the  future,  my  dear  boy,  what  every  son  should 
constantly  hare  in  view,  that  more  than  your  own  hap- 
piness and  your  own  honour  are  trusted  to  your  care, 
and  that  you  cannot  experience  a  misfortune,  nor  suffer 
,a  disgrace,  without  sensibly  wounding  the  bosom  of 
your  father*  lExeunt. 

SCENE  II.   Another  Room  at  Sir  John  Dormcr^s. 

Enter  Sir  George, 

Sir  George.  So  then,  it  seems,  I  am  not  quite  de- 
testable after  alL — It  seems  there  are  some  women, 
though  1  have  been  rejected,  who  can  still  think  me 
amiable — and  declare,  if  ever  they  change  their  situation, 
I  must  positively  be  the  man.  Villars  had  the  secret 
from  Miss  Dormer,  and  Miss  Dormer  had  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  Miss  Montagu's  regard  for  me,  from  Miss 
.  Montagu  herself ;  her  refusal  of  Dormer  moreover  cor- 
roborates the  intelligence,  even  if  there  was  any  thing 
very  improbable  in  my  having  engaged  a  lady's  affection. 
Indeed  I  don't  see  but  Harriot  is  to  the  full  as  handsome 
as  Caroline  ;<  and  then  her  understanding — Yes,  I  think 
'tis  pretty  evident  that  she  has  the  advantage  in  under- 
standing  Ay,  but  can  I  so  readily  forget  Caroline — 

Can  I  so  quickly  remove  my  addresses,  extinguish  oie 
flame  in  my  heart,  and  light  up  another  ?  Why,  to  be  sure, 
there  will  be  nothing  extremely  gallant  in  such  an 
affair ;  but  at  the  same  time,  there  will  be  nothing 
extremely  preposterous.  It  does  not  follow,  because  I 
have  been  repuls'd  by  one  woman,  that  I  should  forswear 
the  whole  sex;  and,  in  a  fit  of  amorous  lunacy,  like  the 
knight  errants  of  old,  nobly  dedicate  my  life  to  despair, 
because  I  unfortunately  lost  the  original  object  of  my 
affections. — Besides,  at  the  present  period,  changing 
hands  is  all  the  fashion  :  And  what  niore  opportune  ? — 
Here  she  comes ;  what  a  fascinating  girl ! — O  1  'twould 
be  barbarous  to  \ei  htT  pine.  1*\\  ^\^\v«i:  ^a^^^^^*^- 
jmat  at  once,  iuid  put  aa  emd  ta>^i  wMaftVf. 
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Enter  Miss  Montagu. 

Miss  Mon*  O!  there's  no   bearing  their  loyes,  and 

their  joys their  tears,  and  their  congratulations 

Sir  John  has  joined  the  hands  of  another  couple — and 
Caroline  has  now  Miss  Willoughby  to  keep  her  in  coun- 
tenance. But  pray,  Sir  George,  was  not  poor  Viliars 
OTerjoy'd  when  you  told  him  of  Sir  John's  design  of  re- 
ceiving him  as  a  son-in-law  ? 

Sir  George.  He  was,  b^th  with  gratitude  and  asto- 
nishment— however,  I  carried  him  immediately  to  Sir 
John;  here  Miss  Dormer  was  sent  for,  and,  without 
the  least  hint  of  her  private  sentiments.  Sir  John,  who 
had  properly  sounded  the  young  fellow's  inclinations,  in- 
troduced him- as  a  man  whom  he  found  worthy  to  be  his 
son-in-law,  and  her  husband. 

Miss  Man.  I  pitied  her  situation  most  heartily. 

Sir  Geerg^*  I  pity  the  situation  of  every  lady  in  love, 
madam. 

Miss  Mon,  I  am  sure  Miss  Dormer  thinks  herself 
much  indebted  to  your  generosity. 

Sir  George.  Perhaps,  madam,  I  may  yet  have  obli- 
gations to  the  prepossession  of  Miss  Dormer. 

Miss  Mon.  Prepossessions  are  strong  things,  Sir 
George. 

Sir  George.  Apd,  in  a  lady's  bosom,  madam,  very 
troublesome. 

Miss  Mon.  Not  where  the  object  is  attainable-^— 

Sir  George,  True,  madam — and  he  must  be  a  barba- 
rian, who,  conscious  of  a  lady's  tenderness,  possesses 
the  ability  without  the  inclination  to  return  it — 1  think 
that  hint  will  give  her  some  consolation.  [^jisiiie. 

Miss  Mon.  The  men,  I  believe.  Sir  George,  have 
but  few  opportunities  of  exercising  such  a  barbarity — 
Indications  of  tenderness  seldom  first  proceed  from  the 
ladies. 

Sir  George.  I  do  not  know:  that,^  madam — but  was  I 
happy  enough  to  be  the  object  of  a  lady's  esteem — I 

would  sacrifice  muc\i  to  xevxiON^  Vet  %.\^iiAKiV^« This 

Will  make  her  speak,  or  l\i^^^  i^^  ^"^^^  \A»Afc> 
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Miss,  Mon.  Kind  creature !  and  so  youM  condescend 
to  take  pity  on  her  ? 

Sir  George.  I  would  do  erery  thing  to  make  her 

bappy,    madam why,    how  now!    must  she  be  in 

love,  and  is  the  courtship   to   come  entirely  from  my 
side  ?  [A^d9. 

Miss  Mow.  Well,  you.  are  a  whimsical  creature,  and 
so  I  leave  you 

Sir  George.  Stay,  Miss  Montagu 

Miss  Mon,  For  what  ? 

Sir  George,  I  will  be  generous  and  spare  her  blushes 
^Aside,"]  I  have  something  very  serious  to  say  to  you. 

Miss  Mon,  Serious  indeed,  if  one  may  j  udge  by  your 
gravity. 

Sir  George,  Miss  Montagu,  I  am  inexpressibly  ,coiiv 
cerned — ^I  say  inexpressibly  concerned  to  see  you  of  late 
BO  melancholy.' 

Miss  Mon.  To  see  me  of  late  so  melancholy !  Why, 
Sir  George,  I  never  had  better  spirits. 

Sir  George,  No ! 

Miss  Mon,  No really '- 

Sir  George,  I  could  not  imagine  it. 

Miss  Mon,  And  why  so,  pray  ? 

Sir  George,  Why  so,  madam  ?  Nay,  I  have  no  par* 
ticulap  reason — but  Miss  Montagu,  I  should  be  sorry 
to  see  you  labour  under  the  smallest  uneasiness — I  hate 
the  highest  opinion  of  your  merit,  madam — ^and — 

Miss  Mon,  Surely  Caroline  has  not — [Aside,']  I  ^U 
be  always  proud  of  possessing  a  place  in  the  good  opi« 
nion  of  Sir  George  Hastings. 

Sir  George,  You  do  possess  the  principal  place  in  my 

good  opinion,  madam — and 

Folding  doors  in  the  back  scene  being  thrown  open^  diS" 

cover  Sir  John^   Captain  and  Miss  Dormers^  Vil* 

LARs^  Mr,  Mrs,  and  Miss  Willovghby, 

Sir  George,  What  can  this  interruption  mean  ?  Abo- 
minable ! 

Dor,  Ay  this  is  right ;  now  the  rooms  are  laid  toge- 
ther, we  shall  have  space  enough  for  a  country  daaOe.ia 
the  evening— Villars  we  now  are  \>TotYkftt^% 
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FiL  To  my  unspeakable  transport. 

Sir  John,  [To  Willoughby^  who  seems  in  private  con" 
^^ersaiiim  with  him,']  Nay,  no  acknowledgment,  my 
dear  Mr.  Wilioughby,  I  am  acting  no  more  than  an  in- 
terested part,  and  consulting  my  own  wishes  in  the  wishef 
of  my  children. 

Will,  [To  his  Wife,']  Does  not  every  /A/n^  happen 
for  the  best  now  ?  And  is  not  this  excellent  young  man, 
to  whom  I  probably  owe  my  child,  another  proof,  that 
virtue  sometimes,  even  in  this  life,  finds  a  reward  ? 

Mti,  Will.  [Aside.]  My  Scotch  scheme  has  help'd  the 
business  greatly  for  all  that. 

Sir  John.  WeUl  have  a  public  wedding,  the  friends 
of  all  our  families  shall  be  invited ;  and,  Mr.  Villars,  let 
not  any  humility  in  the  situation  of  your's,  prevent  you 
from  calling  the  worthy  to  be  witnesses  of  the  justice 
with  which  these  recent  events  have  recompensed  your 

Vil.  Sir,  your  goodness  is  unbounded,  but  justice 
obliges  me  to  tell  you,  that. the  man  thus  honoured  with 
your  esteem,  is  even  more  humble  than  you  think  him ; 
that  he  has  no  family,  no  relations,  and^  out  of  this 
company,  no  friends. 

WiU,  How's  this? 

Sir  John.  Fmj^  was  not  Mr.  Villars,  the  clergyman 
•  in  my  nmghbourhood,  your  uncle  ? 

ViL  He  was  a  worthy  man ;  and  more  than  a  fathtr 
to  me  in  every  thing  but  the  actual  relation. 

Will.  [Impatiently.]  Stand  out  of  the  way. 

Mrs.  fVill.  My  dear,  I  desire  you  won't  forget  tie 
miles  of  propriety. 

Will.  You  said,  Sir,  you  were  ignorant  of  your  fa- 
mily. 

,  FiL  I  did,  Sir. 

H^t//.  Some  unhappy  father,  like  me,  now  bleeds  for 
the  loss  of  a  son.     Pray  go  on. 

Mrs.  Will.  My  dear 

FiL  At  an  early  «tk^e  oC  infancy,  some  wandering  1 
mJM^reants  stole  tne  f toto  xciy  it\seAL's»^  ^vi\  ^^\\\»i  tae  into  I 
a  distsLut  part  of  tke  co\xwl\^^  Vbrx^  ^  hi^^i«.^>*V^? 
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caird  herself  my.  mother,  being  committed  to  prison  for  a 
theft,  fell  ill  of  a  fever,  that  put  a  period  to  her  life— 
with  her  dying  breath  she  related  this  circumstance,  and 
would  have  told  more,  but  the  last  agonies  taking  away, 
her  utterance,  prevented  the  possibility  of  any  farther  de- 
claration. 

Sir  John,  How  unfortunate  ! 
Miss  Dor.  How  extremely  unfortunate! 
ViL  It  would  have  been  still  more  unfortunate,  had 
not  the  good  Mr.  Villars,  who  kept  a  little  academy  in 
the  place,  attended  the  poor  wretch  both  with  medicines 
and  divine  instruction,  and  lopk'd  with  an  eye  of  com- 
passion on  my  helpless  situation.  Mr.  Villars  was  the 
universal  friend  of  mankind,  the  rich  never  mentioned 
him  without  reverence,  and  the  poor  never  beheld  him 
without  joy — but  his  income  was  too  narrow  for  the  ex- 
tent of  his  benevolence,  and  he  was  involved  in  coatinual 
distresses,  from  &ome  untoward  events  combining  with 
the  uncommon  generosity  of  his  heart. 

Sir  George.  Don't  stop  to  prove  thaife — ^no  person 
doubts  his  being  a  good  man. 

Fil.  Mr.  Villars,  withoi]^t  hesitating,  oirdered  me  to 
be  taken  care  of,  and,  as  soon  as  I  was  capable,  of  in- 
struction, received  me  into  his  house,  where  I  was  edu- 
cated in  cDramon  with  the  rest  of  his  puj^ls,  and  at  last 
grew  sufficiently  quali^ed  to  be  his  assistant  ;^  but  his  ne- 
cessities encreasing  with  the  exercise  of  his  virtues,  not- 
withstanding my  utmost  assiduity,  he  was  obliged  to  sell 
his  academy,  and  I  had  at  last  the  mortification  of  elos- 
ing^his  eyes  in  the  very  prison,  from  which  I  was  ori- 
ginally rescued  by  the  greatness  of  his  humanity. 

Miss  Dor,  And  was  it  just  at  this  time  that  Sir  Johp. 
bought  the  seat  in  your  neighbourhood  ? 

Fil,  It  was,  madam,  and  it  was  at  this  time  also,  that 
hearing  Sir  John  had  an  occasion  for  an  assistant  in  some 
literary  employments,  I  procured  the  recommendation 
to  him  which  has  given  me  the  honour  of  being  known  in 
this  family.  The  only  trace  of  what  I  ever  was,  is  this 
picture  /  which  was  by  some  means  in  my  possession 
when  I  was  stolen,  as  the  woman  wlxo  ^IcAft  TCk%.  ^^Ow^^  ^ 
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in  the  course  of  her  imperfect  narration :  fearing  to  dis- 
pose of  it,  she  kept  it  to  the  boor  of  her  death,  and 
then  delivered  it  up  as  a  possible  means  of  finding  out 
my  family. 

Sir  John.  Let  me  see  this  pictnre. 
fVill,  No,  let  me  see  it,  let  me  see  it. — O  Sir  John, 
Sir  John,  this  was  Lady  Dormer^s  picture,  she  made  a 
present  of  it  to  my  first  wife,  and  here  on  the  setting  are 
the  initials  of  her  name. 

Sir  John,   I  remembef  it  perfectly,  I  myself  ordered 
the  letters  to  be  engraT^. 
Vil.  I  can  scarce  speak. 

Will.  While  I  bare  power  to  ask,  tell  mie,  Sir,  what 
If  yonr  age  ? 

f^il.  Tweirty-two. 

fVill.  BeceiTe  my  thanks,  receiTe  my  thanks,  kind 
Heayen! — O,  my  boy,  my  boy,  ProTidence  still  or- 
deri  all  things  for  the  best,  and  I  am  in  reality  yoar 
father.    • 

VU*  O,  Sir!  bless  yonr  son,  and  assure  him  beha^ft 
father. 

Miss  Will.  {^Embracing  himJ]  My  brother  my  deii- 
Terer  too ! — this  is  happiness,  indeed ! 

Mrs.  Will.  Jjet  me  embrace  you  too.  Your  sister 
will  tell  you  what  a  mother-in-law   I   am,    and   how 

much  she  is  indebted  to  my  lessons  of  propriety. 

Well!  I  begin  myself  to  think  every  thing  htq^pens 
for  the  best  J  after  the  unexpected  good  fortune  of  this 
morning. 

Dor.  Not  to  Sir  George,  I  am  sure — ^for  he  loses  t 
good  estate  by  this  unexpected  discovery. 
[^Here  Miss  Montagu^  Miss  Dormer^  Sir  John^  and 
Dormer  seem  congratulating    Villars — so  does  Sir 
George."] 

Sir  George.  What,  you  begin  to  crow  agatn,  do  you  ? 

— But,  let  me  tell  you,  I  thiuk  every  accident  happens 

for  the  best  J  which  enables  roe  to  do  an  act  of  justice,^ 

and  advance  the  welfare  of  the  deserving. 

«     Miss  Man.  Generously  considered  indeed,  Sir  George 
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— ^few  people,  I  beliere,  would  gireiip  a  fortaile  so 
easily. 

Sir  George.  Why,  my  frigid  Jack  there,  if  he  lost 
both  an  estate  and  a  mistress  in  a  couple  of  hours,  would  / 
hardly  set  so  good  a  face  upon  matters,  notwithstanding 
he  Is  much  my  superior  in  serenity  of  countenance. 

Sir  John.  And  perhaps.  Sir  George,  even  you  may 
be  a  considerable  gainer  in  the  end,  if  we  can  but  con- 
trive to  make  an  actual  comedy  of  'to-day*s  adventures, 
hj  your  marriage  with  a  certain  lady  in  this  company. 

[^Looking  at  Miss  Montagu* 
Sir  George.  And  possibly  that  might  be  yet  effected, 
through  your  interposition,  Sir  John,  with  Miss  Mon- 
tagu. ^ 

Miss  Mon.  What !  is  your  denouement  to  beprodac'd 
at  my  expence ;  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  Sir  John's 
interposition  for  such  a  purpose ! 

Sir  George.  I  should  at  least,  madam,  and  though  I 
come  rather  with  an  ill  grace  after  so  recent  a  re- 
jection. . 

Dor.  Your  affection  is  not  ui^adulterated  now.  Sir 
George. 

Sir  George.  Why,  no— but  I  hare  not  yet  told  Miss 
Montagu,  tkat  death  itself  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
idea  of  offending  her — [tjudicrously.']  but  the  value  I 
set  upon  life  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  her  favour- 
able sentiments  towards  me.  [Turning  to  her. 
Miss  Mon.  Well,  do  not  talk  to  me  on  this  subject 
now.  Sir  George.  You  have,  to  be  sure,  merited  much, 
and  you  are  in  every  respect  so  greatly  the  opposite  of 
my  confident  swain  there,  who  thought  I  must  fly  into 
his  arms  the  moment  he  condescended  to  receive  me ; 
that — However,  I  won't  hear  a  syllable  from  you.  now — 
if  you  can  make  a  tolerable  bow  to  me,  do,  but  don't  let 
me  hear  a  syllable  of  nonsense,  I  beg  of  you. 

Sir  George.  This  goodness 

Dor.  Did  not  the  lady  say  she  would  not  hear  a  syl- 
lable of  nonsense. 

Sir  George^  And  so  you  begin  to  talk  to  h<&t^  ^ 
you? 
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Mrt.  Will,  Mighty  fine!  is  it  nonsense  to  make  a 
grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  kindness  of  a  ladj? 
What  will  the  men  come  to  at  last  ? 

Sir  George.  So  he  thinks,  madam.  Thongh,  Villars, 
[Aside  to  Villars.']  'tis  a  little  hard,  because  Miss  Mon- 
tagu chuses  to  consult  her  own  happiness,  that  I  am  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  an  obligation. 

Sir  John,  My  dear  Sir  George,  Miss  Montagu  has 
too  much  discernment  not  to  see  the  Talue  of  so  deserring 
a  lorer — address  her,  therefore,  certain  of  success,  bear- 
ing in  mind  Mr.  Willoughby's  principle,  and  enjoy  the 
§weet  consciousness  of  rewarded  merit. 

fVilL  Right,  Sir  John — ^Providence  looks  down  with 
approbation  on  the  actions  of  the  worthy,  and,  however 
it  may  command  adrersity  to  frown  on  the  beginning 
of  their  days  ;  nay,  in  some  instances,  to  pursue  them 
eren  through  life ;  yet  will  they,  with  me,  feel  a  firm  re- 
liance, that  ALL  it's  dispensations  are  full  op  benig* 

KITY  IN  THE  END. 


EPILOGUE. 


[  Word  to  the  Wise^  a  pretty  pert  adyiser 

s  if  'twere  possible  to  make  you  wiser : 

et,  as  each  here  may  think  the  Poet  labours 

Tot  to  teach  him,  but  to  instruct  his  neighbours ; 

.8  the  bright  tenants  of  that  splendid  row 

neer  on  the  pit,  for  beings  much  below  ; 

.nd  these,  in  turn,  as  things  in  order  move, 

OSS  up  the  sneer  to  those  who  mount  aboye : 

3  they  look  doyyn  and  let  thisir  pity  fall 

^n  front,  side,  green,  stage-boxes,  pit,  and  all. 

let  me,  before  your  carriages  appear, 

jreathe  one  short  Word,  ye  Wise-Ones,  in  your  ear. 

^ou,  fttop^  your  chairs,  [to  the  side  boxes]  your  hacks 

\to  the  pW]  won't  run  away ; 
Lnd,  ladies,  [to  the  gallertf]  put  not  on  your  pattins 

pray: 
Lnd  first,  ye  soft,  ye  sweet  romantic  maids, 
i^ho  die  for  purling  streams,  and  sylran  shades^ 
.nd  think  for  better  and  for  worse  to  take 
'he  ''  best  of  husbands"  in  a  darling  rake; 
^ho  brings  a  shatter'd  fortune  to  the  fair, 
i^ith  mind  and  body  wanting  vast  repair; 
hall  I  for  once  your  tender  thoughts  reveal  ? 
Pis  fine  to  hear  him  swear,  to  see  him  kneel ; 
[is  tongue  with  worn-out  extacies  will  run, 
111  he  has  triumph'd,  till  the  wife's  undone ; 
tud  then  that  tender  strain,  so  love-creating, 
urns  to,  Nay  J  madam^  hold  your  noisy  prating-^ 
^ou  quite  distract  me — pryHhee  farther  stand" 
wonH  be  teased — Do,  take  away  your  hand — 
'his  is  a  sad  change,  ladies,  but  'tis  common, 
dan  will  be  man,  and  womkn  will  be  TuroisA.'^^ 


{ 


4n 
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For  Villars  is  a  phoenix,  whereas  his  brother  ? 
'Twill  take  a  hundred  years  to  find  another. 
Yet  you,  ye  sires,  whom  time  should  render  wise, 
You  act  as  if  each  moment  it  could  rise ; 
Forgetting  all  what  you  yourseWes  have  been, 
You  trust  your  girls  with  Dormers  at  fifteen ; 
Throw  your  poor  lambkins  in  the  tyger's  way, 
Then  stare  to  find  a  rake — a  beast  of  prey. 
Learn  prudence  here — and,  O  \  you  precious  blades, 
Whether  cockaded,  or  without  cockades ; 
Whether,  haranguing  for  the  public  good. 
You  fihak-e  St.  Stephen's— or  the  Robinhood 
Who  ring  our  charms  for  erer  in  our  ears. 
Yet  inly  triumph  in  a  virgin's  tears ; 
Be  now  convinced — the  libertine  disclaim. 
And  lire  to  honour,  if  not  dead  to  shame. 
What  is  4he  plaudit  of  a  fool  when  mellow, 
Roaring  in  raptures,  there's  an  honest  fellow? 

Will  that  repay  you  for  the  bosom  stings  ? 

Your  honest  fellows  oft  are  worthless  things         . 

But  I'll  stop  here,  I  will  not.^rmonize 

A  foolish  woman  can't  instruct  the  Wise. 


THE  END. 
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Fipoif  €t  $jutd€m  simut  uliirfiM  par$M  !       Onm* 


VOX.  //*  U 
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'avid  GARRICK,  the  greatest  actor,  perhaps,  who 
*  lived,  and  the  joint  author  with  George  Colmax 
he  comedy  of  2^ he  Clandestine  Marriage ^  was  the 

of  Peter  Garrick,  a  French  refugee,  aud  a  captain 
.  troop  of  horse,  who  generally  resided  nt,  Litchfield, 
was  quartered  at  Hereford  at  the  time  of  our  authored 
h,  where  he  was  bora  at  the  Angel  Inn,  aud  wa» 
tized,  Feb.  20,  1716.      His  mother*s  maiden  namo 

Clough,  daughter  to  one  of  the  vicars  in  litch^eld 
ledral.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  he  was  put  under  the 
;  of  Mr.  Hunter,  master  of  the  grammar-school  at 
^hfield,  but  made  no  great  progress  in  literature.  He 
f  early  shewed  his  attachment  to  the  drama,  and  per« 
ned  a  character  in  a  private  play,  with  great  applause, 
he  year  1727.  From  school  he  went  to  Lisbon  to 
t  an  uncle,  but  staid  only  a  short  time  there,  return* 

home,  when  he  went  again  to  Mr.  Hunter,  and  in 
b  became  the  pupil  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Samuel 
nson,  who  was  his  senior  by  about  seven  years  and 
alf,  and  who,  about  that  time,  undertook  to  teach 
classics  to  a  limited  number  of  young  men. 
^he  progress  he  made  was  not  such  as  the  brilliancy  of 

parts  might  seem  to  promise;  his  vivacity  unfitted 

for  serious  pursuits,  and  his  attention  to  the  drama 
vailed  over  every  other  object-  After  a  time  Johnson 
w  tired  of  teaching,  and  Garrick  being  desirous  of  a 
•e  active  life,  they  agreed  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the 
ropolis,  and  set  out  together  for  that  purpose  on  the 


These  particulars  of  the  Life  of  Garriek  are  taken  principally 
\  Davict'i  Life  of  Garrick  and  from  the  Bio^ra^kiiL  OfWD»>^^^^ 
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2nd  of  March,  1736.  On  the  9th  of  the  same  montk 
Garrick  was  entered  of  LincolD^s-Inn.  On  the  death 
of  his  uncle,  in  1737,  at  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
\Valmsley,  the  Registrary  of  litchfield,  he  went  to  Mr. 
Colson,*  head-master  of  the  School  at  Rochester,  with 
a  ?iew  to  finish  hb  education. 

His  father  died  soon  after,  and  was  not  long  sunrired 
by  his  mother.  He  then  engaged  in  the  w  ine  trade,  m 
partnership  with  his  brother,  Peter  Garrick ;  but  this 
connection  lasting  but  a  short  time,  he  resolyed  to  try 
his  talents  on  the  stage;  and,  in  the  summer  of  1741, 
he  went  down  to  Ipswich  with  Giffard,  the  manager  of 
Goodman's  Fields  theatre,  where  he  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  part  of  Aboan  in  Oroonoko,  under  the 
name  of  Lyddal,  and  was  receired  with  great  applause. 

Aftef  a  sununer  spent  in  the  country,  he  determined 
to  renture  on  the  London  stage,  and  applied  to  the  ma- 
nagers of  Drury  Lane  and  Corent  Garden  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  without  effect.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to 
accept  the  offer  of  Giffard,  who  engaged  him  at  Good- 
man's Fields;  and  he  made  his  first  appeanuice  there 
on  the  19th  of  October,  1741,  in  the  character  of 
Richard  the  Third,  in  which,  like  the  sun  bursting  from 
behind  a  cloud,     he  duplayed,    in  the  very  earliest 


•  Mr.  JoHW  CoLSOW  was  bom  Feb.  21.  1679.  He  wai4irici* 
nally  of  Christ-Churcli  College  at  Oxford^  bat  removed  to  Enoaiael 
Colle^,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  decree  of  A.  M.  CamUiit 
Megiii^  in  1798.  He  had  the  vicarage  of  Clidk  In  Kent.  He  was 
appointed  Loraitao  ProfeMor  of  Mathematics  in  Ibis  Uolveisity,  and 
the  fir»t  Mathematical  Lecturer  at  Sidney  College  on  Mr.  Taylor*i 
foaodatioo,  io  17S9.  Besides  many  valpable  Mathematical  Works, 
he  pablUhed  a  translatioo  of  that  very  valoable  work  Calmet's  Die* 
tionarv  of  the  Bible,  ip  S  vols,  folio,  io  1732,  In  conjactioo  with 
Mr.  D*Oyley  of  Trioitr  College.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  RoyalSo- 
ciety  and  died  Dec.  Io,  1759.  His  papers,  which  were  very  none* 
rons,  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Alderman  New  ling  of  Caoh 
bridge,  who  put  them  into  the  hands  of  Baron  Maseres  who  has 
since  been  at  the  expeoce  of  uablishing  his  Analytical  Insiitation, 
translated  from  the  Italian  or  Maria  Gaeiana  AgnesI,  Professor  of 
ICathenatics  and  Philosophy  io  the  University  or  Bologoa,  in  two 
▼ols.  4to.  1801.  A  short  account  of  her  is  prefixed.  The  work  was 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Joho  HeUiosy  B.D.F.R.8.  aod  Vicar  ef  Potter's 
Parj,  io  KertbampioDihire* 
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dawnr,  a  more  than  meridian  brightness.  His  excellence 
dazzled  and  astonished  every  one ;  and  the  seeing  a 
yonog  man  in  no  more  than  his  twenty-fourth  year,  and 
a  novice  ot»  the  stage,  reaching  at  one  single  step  to  that 
height  of  perfection  which  maturity  of  years  and  long 
practical  experience  had  not  been  able  to  bestow  on  the 
then  capital  performers  on  the  English  stage,  was  a 
phaenomenon  which  could  not  but  become  the  object  of 
universal  speculation,  and  as  universal  admiration.  The 
other  theatres  were  now  deserted,  and  persons  of  all 
ranks  flocked  to  Goodman^ s  Fields,  where  Garrick  con- 
tinued to  act  till  the  close  of  the  season,  when,  on  very 
advantageous  terms,  he  went  over  to  Dublin,  in  the  sum« 
mer^  where  he  was  received  with  equal'  or  greater  ap- 
plause. In  the  ensuing  winter  he  was  engaged  by  Fleet- 
wood, the  "manager  of  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  where  he 
continued  till  the  year  1745,  in  the  winter  of  which  he 
again  went  over  to  Ireland,  and  continued  there  through 
the  whole  of  that  season,  being  joint  manager  with  Sheri- 
dan. In  1746  he  was  engaged  at  Covent-Garden  by 
Rich  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  that  season,  Garrick,  in  con- 
junction with  Lacey,  purchased  the  property  of  Drury- 
Lane  Theatre  of  Fleetwood.  In  July,  1749,  he  married 
Mademoiselle  Vilette,  the  first  dancer  in  Europe,  and 
universally  admired  for  her  beauty  and  accomplishments. 
In  1763,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  he  made  the  tour  of 
France  and  Italy,  her  native  country,  and  was  received 
with  the  highest  marks  of  distinction  by  the  first  cha- 
racters in  the  principal  places  he  visited.  He  returned 
to  London  in  April,  1765. 

In  September,  1769,  the  celebrated  Jubilee  in  honour 
of  the  memory  of  Shakspeare  took  place,  of  which 
Garrick  was  the  contriver  and  promoter.  It  began  on 
the  6th,  and  lasted  for  three  days.  As  this  is  perhaps  the 
most,  remarkable  instance  of  honour  ever  shewed  to  a 
Poet,  it  may  not  be  unadvisable  to  make  some  observa- 
tions upon  it.  Dr.  Aikin  (in  his  Letters  to  his  Son, 
Vol.  II.  L.  XV.  p.  ^Qb,)  attributes  even  national  effects 
to  the  writings  of  Shakspeare.  He  says  tWl  '^  CLw\sx- 
*'  derinc^  the  universal    familiarity   mW  ^^^iJfe.^'Si^^''^^^ 
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^f  best  pieces  acquired  among  us,  either  from  the  sta^e' 
^y  or  iQ  the  closet,  aud  the  adoptipn  of  so  much  of  his 
^'  phraseology  by  n^any  of  our  popular  writers.  I  do 
^^  Dot  think  it  is  exaggerating  the  effect  of  poetry,  to 
*'  suppose  that  the  characteristic  English  manliness  of 
^^  thought  has  been  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  its  preser- 
^S  ration,  amid  preTaiiing  luxury  and  fashionable  frirq- 
*'  lity."  If  this  be  really  the  case,  we  are  undoubtedly 
under  obligations  to  hira,  and  should  pay  eyer]f  proper 
respect  to  his  memory.  But  admiration  may  be  carried 
too  far.  Cowper,  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  his  Ttisky 
speaks  of  "  Man  praising  man*%  while  he  neglects  to 
pjaise  the  works  bf  nature  and  their  Great  Author.  He 
then  instances  the  Commemoration  of  Handel  la  West* 
njinster  Abbey,  and  supposes  that- — 


«4 


**  Garrick*8  memVy  next. 
When  time  hath  somewhat  mello^'o  it,  aod  made 
The  idol  of  our  worship  while  he  liv'fl    '  * 

The  god  of  our  idolatry  once  more. 
Shall  hate  its  altar  |  and  the  world  ttiall  go    • 
la  pilgrimage  to  bow  before  his  •hrinc.'*    L  664*  ft«« 
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He,  afterwards,  says, 

**  For  Garrick  was  a  worshipper  himself  i 
**  He  drew  Ihe  litHrgy,  and  fram'd  the  rites 
*'  And  solemn  ceremonial  of  the  day, 
'*  And  ralPd  the  world  to  worship  on  the  bankt 
**  Of  Avon,  fam*d  in  song.    Ah,  pleasant  proof 

That  piety  has  stifl  in  human  hearts 

Some  place,  a  spark  or  two  not  yet  extinct. 

The  muU>>y-tree  was  hung  with  blooming  wreatbi| 
*'  The  mulb'ry-tree  stood  centre  of  the  dance ; 
**  The  mulhVy-tree  was  h>mn*d  with  dulcet  afrs  ;  • 
**  And  from  his  touchwood  trunk  the  mulb*ry»tre« 
**  Supplied  such  relics  as  devotion  holds 
**  Still  sacred,  and  preserves  with  pious  care* 
*^  So  *iwas  an  hallowed  time:  decommtretgn'd, 
**  And  mirth  without  offence.    No  few  return^, 
**  Doubtless,  inuch  edified,  and  all  refreshed.'*    L  678,  &c« 

,  In  this  passage,  if  I  understand  it  rightly,  there  is  a 

ipixture  of  censure  and  praise,  of  censure  for  the  idolo' 

/r^,  and  of  praise  for  the  decorum  and  mirth  without 

offence  which  reigned*,  aivd  Von?  \\v<^<^^1vcq  can  be  made 

consistent  I  do  not  see,  iot,  *\x\^\^^  \^^\%Jw^Y5.^\srHw^ 

9f  decorum,  and  gives  oSeivce  ws\\^  mv\\\w%  Viwiw^  w 
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y  so  is  saying  too-  little  in  censure  of  it.  Perhaps  he 
eans  only  that  there  was  not  either  riot  or  indecency. 
be  expression  ^^  So  'twas  a  hallow'd  time*',  is  certainly 
)nical.  That  Shakspeare  was  idolized  in  a  bcid  sense^ 
ough  not  in  the  worst  sense  of  that  word,  will,  I  think, 
tpear,  on  citing  two  passages  from  Garrick's  ODE 
ton  dedicaiing  a  Building^  and  erecting  a  Statue  to 
WAKSPEAREy  (U  Stratford  upon  Avon. 

'<  'Tis  he !  'tis  be  t-tbat  demi-god  t" 

^  'Tit  bet  'til  be  I 
**.  Tka  Mod  of  our  idofaifyi 
**  To  him  the  bod|;,  the  Edifice  we  raise, 
*'  He  merits  all  oar  wonder,  all  oar  praise ! 
*'  Yet  ere  impatieDt  joy  break  forth, 
**  lo  sooods  that  lift  the  soul  from  earth  | 
'*'  Aod  to  oar  spell-boond  minds  impart 
**  Some  faint  idea  of  his  magic  art ; 
"  Let  awfol  silence  sllll  the  air  I 
•<  From  the  dark  cloud,  the  hidden  light 
**  Bursts  tenfold   bright  I 
**  Prepare t  prepare  f  prepare! 
**  Now  swell  at  once  the  choral  soog^ 
**  Roll  the  full  tide  of  harmony  along} 
*'  Let  rapture  sweep  the  trembling  strftigs^ 
**  A^d  Fame  expanding  all  her  wings,  ' 

**  With  all  her  irumpet-tongues  proclaim^ 
•  «*  The  lov'd,  rcverNl,  immortal  name ! 
'*  Shaktpearet  Shaktpearet  Sktdttpearot 
*^  Let  th'  enchanting  sound, 
**  From  Avon^s  shores  rebouad  I 
•*  Thro'  the  air, 
"  Let  it  bear, 
**  The  precloos  freight  the  eii?ioa»iiatlof»  round  r* 

nd,  again : 

"  Look  down,  Mest  Spirit,  from  above, 
'*  With  all  thy  wonted  gentleness  and  love; 
.**  And  asttie  wonders  of  thy  peUf 
'*  By  heav'n  inspired, 
•<  To  virtue  tir'd 
'*  Thecharm'd,  astonished  sons  of  men ! 
••  With  no  reproach,  even  now,  thou  view'st  thy  work^ 
*'  To  nature  sacred  as  to  truth, 
*•  Where  no  -alluring  mischiefs  lurk, 
"  To  taint  the  mind  of  youth,  ' 
**  Still  to  thy  native  spot  thy  smiles  extend, 
**  And  as  thou  gav'st  it  fame,  that  fame  defend  i- 
*^  And  may  no  sacrilegioos  band 
**  Near  AvooVbank^  be  found. 
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**  To  dnre  to  pnrcel  oot  the  land, 

••  And  limit  Shaktp«ir^'tllmllow*d  grounds 
■*  For  ni^os  free,  still  be  it  unroofiird, 
**  As  brodd,  and  grDrral,  as  th^  boQodless  mind.'* 

This  I  certainly  consider  as  being  profane,  and  the 
mcomiuni  passed  on  Shakspeare's  writings  as  very  far 
beyond  the  truth,  as  there  is  much  in  them  which  is 
profane,  some  false  morality,  and  much  indecency  "  to 
taint  the  mind  of  youth." 

In  the  Song  of  The  Mulberry  Tree^  written  also  by 
Garrick,  it  is  said, 

**  As  a  relic  I  kiss  it,  and  bow  at  the  shrine, 

•*  What  comes  from  thy  band  most  l>«  ever  divine  f* 

The  following  yerse  is  highly  objectionable : 

**  With  learnini;  and  knowledge  the  well-letter'd  ^rch 
**  Supplies  1«a  wand  Physic,  and  Grace  for  the  Chsrcb; 
**  Bat  l«aw  and  the  Gospel  in  Sbakspeare  wte  find, 
"  And  he  gives  the  best  Physic  for  body  and  miod.** 

Trusting  that  Garrick'g  memory  will  never  be  idolized^ 
In  the  same  manner j  I  here  close  my  remarks  upon  the 
Jubilee.+ 

In  the  year  1773,  (March  1^)  Garrick  was  elected  a 
member  of  I'he  literary  Club,  (mentioned  before  in  the 
Memoir  of  Goldsmith,  p.  246.)  at  the  same  time  with 
the  Earl  of  Cbarlemont* 

*— — ^— —  I    IHHlMII  I  I  I  "  » 

*  It  is  with  some  concern  thnt  theRditor  has  seen  a  picture  iotitled 
The  yipothedtiT  of  Oarrick  t.the  leaU  thaf  can  be  said  opoi>'which 
is,  that,  if  impiety  was.nol  intended,  it  is  hemthtnism\  it  is  impiety 
done  in  ignorance, 

f  Mr  Dibdin,  in  his  History  of  the  Stage,  Vol.  V.  p.  238,  ainl 
in  his  Professional  Life,  Vol.!.  p.  7S,  &c.  has  accused  Garricli  of 
interested  motives  in  cootrivin|[^  the  Jubilee  at  Stratford,  and  has  said 
that  Shakspeare's  memory  would  not  have  been  re|;arded  by  him, 
*'  had  not  such  a  popular  meanure  t>een  the  probable  means  of  inso- 
**  rin|[^  a  plentiful  harvest  to  Druru-Lane  on  the  follovrini;;  season.** 
That  Garrick  had  really  a  veneration  for  Sbaks^jieare  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  and  if,  in  shewing  honour  to  him,  becoiiceived  be 
mif^ht  ultimately  make  it  subservient  to  his  own  advantage,  (who^e 
fortune  depended  on  the  Theatre)  I  really  ran  see  no  just  cause  ftir 
censure.  An  epteHainment  of  that  kind  was  at  any  rate  a  hatord,  m 
Oarrick  had  already  experienced  in  the  instance  of  The  Chimete  Fe»- 
iival  brought  out  at  very  great  ex  pence. 
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In  1766  The  Theatrical  Fund  for  the  support  of  such 
Performers  as  should  be  obliged  through  age,  infirmity, 
or  accident  to  retire  from  the  Stage,  was  established  at 
Drary-Lane,  under  the  patronage  of  Carrickand  Laccy. 
A  similar  one  had  been  established  the  year  before  at 
Co?ent-Garden  Theatre,  at  the  instigation  chiefly  of 
Mr.  Hull,  a  very  respectable  character  of  that  theatre.- 
Both  these  funds  were  sanctioned  by  Act  of  Parliamcut 
in  1776.  To  this  excellent  institution  Garrick  gave  a*' 
house  in  Drury-Lane,  for  the  use  of  the  committee,  to 
meet  to  transact  business,  and  acted  annually  for  its 
benefit,  it  is  computed  that,  in  different  ways,  he  was 
ultimately  a  benefactor  to  it  of  near  £f, 500. 

Garrick,  after  his  return*  from  abroad,  declined  the 
performance  of  any  new  •  characters ;  but  continued  to 
appear  every  season  in  some  of  his  favourite  parts  till 
the  year  1776,  when,  satisfied  with  the  wealth  which  he 
had  acquired,  and  the  fame  which  he  had  established, 
respected  by  some  of  the  first  characters  in  the  kingdom, 
he  retired  fi*om  the  fatigues  of  his  profession,  and  in 
January  of  that  year,  he  entered  into  ai*ticles with  R.  D. 
Sheridan.  Thomas  Linley,  and  Richard  Ford,  Ksquircs, 
for  the  sale  of  his  moiety,  on  paying  the  sum  of  ^35^000. 
His  la^t  appearance  on  the  stage  was  on  the  J  0th  of 
June,  1776,  after  performing  the  character  of  Don  Fe- 
lix,- in  The  Wonder,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Theatrical 
Fbnd. 

At  Christmas,  1778,  he  visited  Lord  Spencer,  at  Al- 
thorpe,  where  .he  was  taken  ill ;  but  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  return  to  London,  and  died  at  his  house  in  the 
Adelphi,  after  a  few  days'  sickness,  on  the  ^Oth  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1779.  His  body  was  interred  with  gi*oat  funeral 
pomp  in  Westminster- Abbey,  on  the  Ist  *of  February 
following. 

Bishop  Home  wrote  some  lines  *  on  '^* 'This  grand  pa- 
"  rade  of  woe",   which  are  to* be  foiiind  amongst  his 
Poems  at  the  end  of  his  Life  b5^  Johes,  and  in  the  vol- 
ume ot  his  Essaj/s  and  T/i6ught%y    69 c.   ip\3\iV\^^^  Vok. 
JSmOy  in  1808. 

As^  dramatic  author^  GarricVa  pnucv^a\^oxY&^^^' 
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alterations  of  Old  plays,  in  which  he  generallj  purified 
them  from  much  objectiooable  matter,  though  he  did 
not  do  all  that  was  desirable.  Of  hh  Original  pieces, 
the  best  is,  perhaps,  Tke  Clandestine  Marriagej  which 
he  wrote  in  conjunction  with  Colman.  His  other  pieces 
were  chiefly  farces,  which  were  Tery  popular  in  their 
day,  and  many  of  them  still  retain  a  place  on  the  stage. 
His  pieces  are  too  numerous  for  me  to  criticize  them  mi- 
nutely. 

For  the  character  of  Garrick  as  a  performer,  I  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  works  written  by  those  who  had 
seen  him,  and  could  appreciate  his  merits.  It  seems  to 
be  generally  allowed  that  no  performer  since  has  equalled, 
pr  even  approached  to  his  excellence  in  all  the  requi»tes 
of  theatric  delineation,  and  for  variety  of  talent.  But  I 
do  not  conceive  that  the  present  generation,  who  have 
seen  Mrs.  Siddons,  have  any  cause  of  r^ret  that  they  did 
not  live  in  the  days  of  Garrick ;  though,  perhaps,  less 
various  in  her  powers,  yet  I  have  no  conception  that  in 
her  capital  parts  any  representation  could  exceed  her's : 
ber  Queen  Catherine  I  conceive  to  be  the  perfection  of 
dramatic  painting.  In  some  of  her  principal,  and  I  sup- 
pose best,  characters,  I  have  never  seen  her. 

In  my  Discourses  on  the  Stage  (p.  S^6),  I  have  entered 
into  a  defence  of  Garrick,  against  Mr.  Styles,  who,  in 
bis  Essay  on  the  Stage,  has  censured  him  muth,  said 
that  '^  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  respect  for  a  player;^* 
(p.  57.)  and  that  Garrick  "  lived  in  vain.*'  (p.  69.)  I 
shall  not  therefore  repeat  what  I  have  there  stated ;  bat, 
if  the  sentence  be  directed  against  Players  in  general,  I 
will  refer  to  the  instance  of  the  effect  produced  by  Ross, 
from  performing  the  character  of  George  Barnwell,  (see 
before  Vol.  I.  p.  176),  and  ask  whether  it  can  with  jus- 
tice be  said  that  he  had  '^  lived  in  vain*'  ?  and  whether 
similar  effects  may  not  have  been  produced  .by  Grarrick's 
performance  of  13everly,  Lord  Townly,  Oakley  in  The 
Jealous  Wife,  and  by  a  variety  of  other  parts  which  he 
has  performed  himself,  and  from  plays  which  lie  has 
caused  to  be  acted  ?     That  very  play  was  acted  under 

bis  man&gemeiki  at  DruTy-lKoe  m  V7  ^"l^  Y(^  «xe  told, 
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that  if  any  "  do  err  from  the  truth,  and  one  convert 
^^  him  ;  let  him  know  that  he  which  converteth  the  sin- 
^f  net  from  the  error  of  hts  way,  shall  save  a  soul  from 
^  death,  and  shall  hide  a  multitude  of  sins/'  James  y. 
19,  20.  And,  again,  ''  They  that  be  wise  shall  shine- 
^^  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn 
*'  many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever/*" 
Daniel  xii.  3. 

I  ask.  Will  no  part  of  this  blessing  belong  to  the  Au« 
thor  of  the  piece  which  is  made  the  instrument  of  effect*, 
ing  so  blessed  a  change,  and  to  the  Player  who  gives. 
force  to  the  lesson  written  with  such  a  view  ?  I  cannot 
myself  think  that  it  will  be  withheld.  The  degree  will 
depend  upon  the  various  circumstances  connected  with  it». 
^  In  addition  to  what  I  have  said  in  my  Discourses,  on 
the  respect  shewn  to  Garrick  by  some  of  the  first  of  the 
nobility  and  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  church,  I  can-^ 
not  forbear  adding  the  testimony  of  the  late  venerable 
and  excellent  Bishop  Porteus,  who  to  the  very  end  of  hi» 
exemplary  life  admitted  Mrs.  Garrick  to  rank  amongst 
his  most  intimate  visitors  at  Fulham  Palace.  Whether 
he  had  been  acquainted  with  Garrick  himself,  I  hav6  not 
been  able  to  ascertain. 

The  principal  fault  of  Garrick  seems  to  have  beeoF 
vanity,  and  a  jealousy  of  the  fame  of  others  ;  but,  when 
we  consider  how  plentiful  was  the  food  administered  to^ 
nourish  vanity,  our  surprize  may,  perhaps,  be  excited  that 
it  was  not  more  conspicuous  and  offensive.  He  has  alsa 
been  accused  of  avarice ;  but  a  liberal  economy  is  often 
stigmatized  by  the  imprudent  and  the  prodigal  with  the 
name  of  avarice  r  Davies  has  sufficiently  proved  the  libe* 
rality  and  the  charity  of  Garrick.  As  a  husband  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  exemplary;  and,  as  a  friend  and 
companion,  he  was  courted  by  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished duracters  of  the  age.  As  a  re^rmer  of  tfasr 
Stage,  he  did  much^  he  might  have  done  everif  things 
He  m^t  have  lived  to  greater  purposes^  but  I  caniui4 
think  that  he  has  lived  in  vain.. 
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George  Oolman*  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Coin 

Esq.  British  Resident  of  the  Court  of  the  Grand  D 

of  Tuscany,  at  Pisa,  bj  a  sister  of  the  Countess  of  B 

He  was  born  at  Florence  about  the  year    1733, 

had    the    honour   of   having  his    late    Majesty,    1 

George  the  Second,  for  his  god-father.     He  was  pi 

at  a  Tcry  early  age  at  Westminster  School,  when 

talents  soon  became  conspicuous,  and  where  he 

tracted  an  acquaintance  with  Lloyd,    Churchill,  Bo 

Thornton,  and  others,  who  were  afterward  the  reig 

wits  of  their  time,  and    unfortunately  employed 

genius  Only  on  the  perishable  beings  and  eyents  of 

day.     He  was  elected  to  Christ's  Church,  Oxfon 

i751,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  March,  1 

At  college  he  projected  the  periodical  paper  of  The  < 

noisseur  in  conjunction  with  Bonnel  Thornton,  v 

was  printed  at  Oxford,  and  sent  to  London  for  pul 

tion  :  and  it  afforded  him  and  his  colleague  a  yery  ] 

able  relaxation  from  their  classical  studies,  to  w 

however,  Colman  was  particularly  attached,  and  y 

he  continued  to  cultivate  at  a  more  advanced  peric 

life,  his  last  publication  being  a  Translation  of  Hoj 

Art  of  Poetry. 

When  he  left  the  University,  he  was  entered  o 
Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  after  the 
studies,  was  called  to  the  bar.  But  his  dispositioi 
averse  from  a  profession  which  required  so  much  i 
of  thought,  patience  of  research,  and  assiduity  of  i 
cation  ;  and  although  not  wholly  inattentive  to  the 
ness  of  the  bar,  he  gradually  withdrew  himself  i 
Easier  and  more  agreeable  pursuits  of  the  humouris 
the  dran^atic  writer. 

In  1760  he  produced  PoUif  Honeycombe^  his 
dramatic  piece,  at  Drury-Lane  Theatre.     It  is  cal 


im"^ 


♦  These  particulars  of  (he  Life  of  Colman  are  taken  fro 
HittoHcal  and  Biographital  Preface  to  The  Cotmoisseur  in  U 
Volume  of  The  British' Essayists,  from  The  Biographim  Drat 
and  from   The  European  Magazine  for  1785,   (Vol.  VIII, 
and  1794,  (Vol.  XXV I.  p.  85). 
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Dramatic  Novel^  in  one  acty  and  is  intended  to  expose 
the  bad  effects  which  arise  to  yoiing  women  from  reading 
Novels.     It  is  not  badly  executed. 

In  1761  he  produced  the  comedy  of  TTie  Jealous  Wife^^ 
which  at  once  enabled  him  to  take  rank  with  the  most 
successful  dramatic  writers  of  the  century.     It  is  both  an 
excellent  drama^  and  with  some  few  alterations  a  useful 
moral  lesson. 

Colmau's  dramas  are  twenty-eight  in  number,  too 
many,  and  some  of  them  too  unimportant  and  foreign 
to  my  purpose,  to  mention  particularly  here.  I  shall 
therefore  only  notice  The  Clandestine  Marriage^  first, 
acted  at  Drury-Lane  in  1766,  The  English  Merchant^ 
a  Comedy,  in  1767,  and  The  Man  of  Business,  a  Co- 
medy, acted  at  CoTent-Garden  in  1774.  These  pieces 
are  worthy  of  being  presierved  from  oblivion. 

About  the  year  1761  the  newspaper,  entitled  The  St, 
James'' s  Chronicle^  was  established;  of  which  Colman 
became  a  proprietor,  and  exerted  the  full  force  of  his 
prosaic  talents  to  promote  its  interest,  in  ,a  Series  of  Es- 
says and  humourous  sketches  on  occasional  subjects. 
Among  these  he  opened  a  paper  called  Hie  Genius^ 
-which  he  published  at  irregular  intervals  as  far  as  the. 
fifteenth  number. 

In  the  establishment  of  The  St.  James's  Chronicle,  he 
bad  likewise  Bonnel  Thornton  for  a  colleague,  who  was 
one  of  the  original  proprietors.  Among  the  contributors 
to  this  paper  are  to  be  found  also  the  names  of  Peregrine 
Phillips,  Esq.  < Waller,  Esq.  Forest,  Gar- 
rick,  George  Steevens,  and  (as  Mr.  Chalmers  justly 
terms  him)  '^  the  late  great  and  good  Dr.  Horne,  Bishop 
of  Norwich."  p.  v. 

To  other  weekly  or  diurnal  vehicles,  Colman  contri- 
buted some  papers,  entitled  The  Gentleman  and  Tha 
Terrce  Filius  ;  but  in  all  his  compositions  of  the  periodi- 
cal form,  we  find  an  excellent  design  soon  abandoned. 
His  dramatic  productions  had  conferred  upon  him  the 
character  of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  most  ambi- 
tiojus,  and  the  business  of  the  theatre,  of  wKldv  W  \i^- 
came  a  patentee  with  Messrs.  HauVa^  ^\x\Xi«A^^^  ^sjw^ 


I 
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iPowell  in  1767,  employing  all  his  time  and  attentFoiry. 
(for  he  took  upon  himself  the  laborious  office  of  Acting- 
Manager,)  from  this  period  he  reserved  his  talents  almost 
entirely  for  the  stage :  his  dramatic  pieces  were  some- 
times produced  too  hastily,,  but  they  had^at  least  the  re- 
commendation of  norelty,  and  were  in  general  well  re- 
ceired  by  the  public  and  by  the  critics. 

He  continued  in  the  management  of  CoTent-Garden 
till  the  year  1774,  when,  on  a  difference  with  his  part- 
ners, which  gave  rise  to  a  severe  literary  contest,  which 
was  published,  he  sold  his  share  and  interest  in  it  to 
them.     On  Footers  giving  up  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  in 

1777,  Colman  became  the  proprietor,  in  which  situation 
he  continued  till  his  death. 

As  a  manager  his  name  is  still  mentioned  with  high 
respect.  He  encouraged  rising  genius,  and  by  displiy^- 
ing  the  talents  of  his  performers  in  parts  which  could 
not  provoke  comparison,  be  gradually  ripened  their  ge- 
nius, procured  them  popularity  with  the  town,  and  thus 
encouraged  them  to  make  higher  efforts  in  the  more  re- 
gular and  serious  drama. 

In  1765  he  published  a  translation  of  the  Comedies  of 
Terence  in  blank  verse,  in  one  volume  4to.  a  second 
edition  of  which  was  published  in  2  vols.  8vo.  in  1768^ 
To  this  edition  was  added  The  Merchant  translated  from 
Plautus,  and  which  is  given  also  in  Bonnel  Thorn ton> 
edition  of  that  author. 

He  was  also  the  writer  of  the  Preface  to  the  Edition  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Works  in   10  vols.  Svo.    in 

1778,  and  of  a  IKssertation  prefixed  to  an  edition  of 
Massinger^s  Dramatic  Works,  by  Coxeter,  in  4  vols.. 
Svo.  1761.  He  was  made  a  member  of  The  Literary 
Club,  in  the  year  1768,  (Feb.  15,)  at  the  same  time  with 
Sir  Robert  Chambers  and  Dr.  Percy. 

His  last  original  publication  was  a  new  translation  of 

Horace's  Art  af  Poetry,  accompanied  with  a  comment* 

arjTy  and  valuable  critical  notes^  which  appeared  in  1783.^ 

In  opposition  to  Dr.  HutA,  \ie  «w^^qs«s»^  '^  that  one  of 

the  sons  of  Piso,  undowbtedV^  \)RR^^«t^>aa.^%v^'e^xBR.* 

ditated  or  writteu  a  ipoe\\c^V  ^oiV%  ^^^^  ^^^\«5^^^ 
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ragedy ;  and  that  he  had,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  fa- 
aily^  communicated  his  piece  or  intention  to  Horace; 
mt  Horace,  either  disapproYing  of  the  work,  or  doubt* 
iig  of  the  poetical  faculties  of  the  elder  Piso,  or  both. 
Fished  to  dissuade  him  from  all  thoughts  of  publication.^ 
kVith  this  Tiew  he  formed  the  design  of  writing  this  epis*^ 
le,  addressing  it  with  a  courtliness  and  delicacy  per- 
ectly  agreeable  to  his  acknowledged  character,  indif- 
erently  to  the  whole  family,  the  father  and  his  two  sons, 
Episiola  ad  Pisones  de  Arte  Foetica,^^    The  opinion  of 
he  late  venerable  Bishop  of  Worcester,  "  that  it  was  the 
.'  proper  and  sole  purpose  of  the  author,  simply  to  cri- 
^  ticise  the  Romati  Drama/'  is  thus  opposed  with  great 
ngenuity,  and  considerable  success ;    for,  on  the  publi- 
cation of  the  work,  Dr.  Hurd  said  to  Dr.  Douglas,  Bi- 
ihop  of  Salisbury,  "  Give  my  compliments  to  Colman, 
'  and  thank  him  for  the  handsome  manner  in  which  lie 
'^  has  treated  me,  and  tell  him  that  I  think  he  is  right  J** 
[t  may   be  added  that  the  late  Dr.  Warton   and  Dr- 
Beattie  were  of  the  same  opinion* 

In  1787  Colman  re»-published  a  selection  of  hfe  fugitive- 
pieces,  probably  all  that  he  wished  to  acknowledge,  in- 
titled.  Prose  on  several  occasionsy  accompanied  with 
fome  pieces  in  verse. 

At  the  close  of  the  theatrical  season,  1785,  he  wa» 
seized,  at  Margate,  with  the  palsy,  which  nearly  de- 
prived him  of  the  use  of  one  side  of  his  body ;  and,  at 
the  beginning  of  1789,  he  gave  evident  signs  of  mental 
ilerangement,  which  increasing  gradually  left  him  in  a 
state  of  idiocy;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  placed 
under  proper  care  at  Paddington,  and  the  conduct  ot 
the  theatre  was  vested  in  his  son.  He  died  August  14^ 
1794. 

The  year  after  his  death  appeared  a  pamphlet,  mtitled 
Some  Particulars  of  the  Life  of  the  late  George  Col^^ 
MANy  Esq,  written  by  himself^  and  delivered  by  him 
to  Richard  Jackson^  Esq,  one  of  his  executors^  for 
publication  after  his  decease.  The  object  of  this  pam- 
phlet was  to  contradict  two  repoTta  N>rYiLV:\!iL\jaA\«vv%\^^e»' 
current     The  one,  that,  by  hia  ^tei^T^  y'^x^x&X.^  ^^^ 
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dramatic  compositions,  he  lost  the  favour  and  afTection' 
of  the  Earl  of  Bath ;  the  other,  that,  by  his  purchase  of 
•  a  fourth  of  the  patent  of  Covent-Garden  Theatre,  he 
knowingly  and* voluntarily  forfeited  the  intended  bequest 
of  a  certain  estate  under  the  will  of  General  Pultenev. 
In  opposition  to  these  reports,  he  proves  very  clearly 
that  he  did  not  lose  the  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Bath  ;  and 
that  General  Pulteney,  while  he  did  not  openly  resist  his 
becoming  a  manager  of  the  theatre,  but  rather  consented 
to  it,  changed  his  intentions  towards  him,  and  left  him, 
in  lieu  of  the  estate,  only  an  annuity  of  four  hundred 
pounds.*  The  General  appears,  however,  to  have  con-: 
€idered  the  family  as  disgraced  by  Colman^s  becoming  a' 
manager,  for  the  latter  is  obliged  to  remind  him  of  gen- 
tlenien  who  had  been  Managers,  of  Sir  William  Davenant, 
Sir  Richard  Steele,  Sir  Jojin  Vanbrugh,  and  Congreve. 
Tljke  respectability  of,  or  the  want  of  it  in  the  manager 
of  a  theatre,  as  it  appears  to  me,  must  depend  upon  his 
own  individual  character,  upon  the  characters  of  the 
performers  employed  by  him,  upon  the  tendency  of  the 
pieces  represented,  and  the  general  regulations  of  the 
house.  Where  these  are  attended  to,  I  do  not  see  but 
that  the  management  of  a  theatre  is  as  respectable  as 
most  other  commercial  concerns.  A  manager  may  be 
a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  worth.  Of  some  of  those  per- 
sons who  are  styled  gentlemen,  it  must  be  said,  that  a 
manager  would  certainly  degrade  himself  were  he  to 
associate  with  them. 


The  joint  Authors  of  the  Comedy  of  The  Cla^toestinb, 
Marriage  have  not  enabled  us,  as  the  Authors  of  The 
Provoked  Husband  have  done,  to  judge  of  the  respective 
portions  written  by  each.  Mr,  Dibdin,  indeed,  in  his 
History  of  the  Stage,  (Vol.  V.  p.  233)  says,  that  Gar- 
mcK*s  share  of  this  play  "  was  Lord  Ogleby,  and  the 

■  —  { 

*  The  Earl  of  BaiYi  d\cA  \u  S^X-j  \1^\*  «tA\«lv^^JttBM^  '«.^5«hw- 
tfcrabie  aonaity •    Gcncra\  Ptt\VtB^:i  ^v«^  Nsk  Vk^^u 
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*^  courtly  family,  Colman's,  Sterling,  and  the  city  fa-' 
'^  ttillyj  and  it  is  astouishing  how  the  two  men  appear 
*^  in  their  separate  tasks.     Colman  has  chastely  and  ac- 
^^  curately  delineated  character^  Garkjck  has  added  to 
^^  strong  character,   strong  situation;    and,  to  add    to 
^^  his  consummate  knowledge  of  stage  effect,  how  admi- 
*'  rably  well  it  was  got  up  !"  Though  this  is  probably  in 
a  great  measure  true,   yet  the  characters  and  different 
parts  or  scenes    of  the  drama  are  so  intervowen,  and 
form  so  complete  a  whole,  that  however  some  character»^ 
might  be  suggested,  and  the  peculiar  favourites  of  each, 
yet,  I  cannot  but  think,  that  a  joint  contrivance  and 
writing  pervaded  the  whole.     The  Lawyers  were  most 
probably  Colraan's. '    The  history  of  another  literary 
partnership  in  which  Colman  was  concerned  may  illus- 
trate this.     I  mean  that  with   Bonnel  Thornton  In  The 
Connoisseur,    of  which  the  following  account  is  given 
in  No.  I4p  of  that  work :  "  We  have  not  only  joined  in 
*^  the  work  taken  altogether,  but  almost  every  single 
*^  paper  is  the  joint  prouuct  of  both:  and,  as  we  have 
^^  laboured  equally  in  erecting  the  fabric,  we  cannot 
^^  pretend  that  any  one  particular  part  Is  the  sole  work-, 
'^  roanship  of  either.     An  hint  has  pechaps  been,  started , 
^^  by  one  of  us,  improved  by  the  other,  and  still  further  ; 
^^  heightened  by  a  happy  coalition  of  sentiment  in  both, 
^^  as  fire  is  struck  out  by  a  mutual  collision  of  flint  and 
^^  steel.    Sometimes,  like  Strada^s  lovers  conversing  with 
*^  the  sympathetic  needles,  we  have  written  papers  toge- . 
^^  ther  at  fifty  miles  distance  from  each  other :  the  first 
*^  rough  draft  or  loose  minutes  of  an  essay  have  often. 
'^  travelled  in  the  stage  coach  from  town  to  country, 
*^  and  from  country  to  town :  and  we  have  frequently 
''  waited  for  the  postman  (whom  we  expected  to  bring. 
'^  us  the  precious  remainder  of  a  Connoisseur)  with  the 
^^  same  anxiety,  as  we  should  wait  for  the  half  of  a  bank 
*^  note,  without  which  the  other  half  would  be  of  no 
*'  value."    See  Chalmers^  Preface^  p.  i.     Mr.  C.  adds, 
''  Such,  indeed,  was  the  similarity  of  manner^  that,  after 
^^  some  years,  the  survivor,  Mr.  Colman,  was  uaaJil^. 
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<<  to  distinguish  his  share  from  tliat  of  his  colleague,  ia 
^^  the  case  of  those  papers  which  were  written  con- 
"  jointly."  p.  ii. 

By  whatever  means  The  Clandestine  Marriage  has  been 
produced,  it  was  when  first  brought  out,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  be  ever  since,  one  of  the  most  popular  comedies 
in  the  English  language.    The  plot  is  ingenious  and  in- 
teresting, the  characters  rery  rarious  and  amusing,  and 
though  there  is  no  wit,  yet  the  vein  of  humour  is  rich 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.     It  has  required  less  al- 
teration, to  render  it,  according  to  my  ideas,  proper  for 
the  stage,  than  any  comedy  in  this  yolume,  except  The 
ProTok'd  Husband ;  but  it  is  a  less  raluable  lesson  than 
either  that,  The  Conscious  Lovers,  or  A  Word  to  the 
Wise.     It  sets  forth  the  misery  of  a  marriage  entered  into 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  friends  of  the  parties,  and 
has  some  good  sentiments,  though  I  consider  it,  on  the 
whole,  as  deficient  in  that  respect.     But  though  the  play 
might  have  been  rendered  more  yaluable,  it  is  but  justice 
to  the  authors  to  say,  that,  it  had  been  happy  for  the 
stage  and  its  admirers,  had  there  never  been  a  more  ex- 
ceptionable drama  than  the  present.     Its  chief  use  is  in 
exposing  the  follies  and  vices  of  fashionable  life,  and  of 
those  who  aim  at  an  imitation  of  them.     It  is  owing  to 
the  success  of  this  play,  perhaps,  that  Lord  Ogleby  is 
now  said  to  have  ceased  to  be  a  character  in  real  life,  and 
li  only  a  representation  of  one  of  former  times.     The 
play,  however,  depending  upon  a  representation  of  pe- 
culiar-manners, requires  great  excellence  in  the  acting, 
a  vulgar  Lord  Ogleby,  or  an  insipid  Sterling  or  Mrs. 
Heidelberg,  destroys  the  pleasure  of  the  performance^ 
Few  plays,  perhaps,  have  been  more  indebted  to  the  ta- 
lents and  exertions  of  the  performers  than  this.     I  saw 
Mr.  King  perform   Lord   Ogleby  upwards   of  twenty 
years  ago  :  it  was  certainly  a  most  finished  performance* 
I  saw  the  play  performed  soon  afterwards  in  the  country, 
when  it  appeared  a  very  different  thing.     It  must  always 
remain  as  an  amusing  \\c1\jlt^  qH  >iJDLfe  TCAJiners  of  the* 
times  In  which  it  was  -wiVlt^xv. 
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llie  copy  from  which  this  is  printed  is  the  second  edi* 
tion  of  1766,  the  same  year  in  which  the  first  was  printed^ 
with  which  it  has  been  compared.  I  have  also  seen  the 
edition  by  Bell  in  1792,  and  those  by  Mrs.  Inchbald 
and  Mr.  Cumberland.  I  do  not  find  from  these,  that 
any  passages  of  the  play,  though  it  is  Tery  long^  are 
omitted  in  the  representation. 

Clare  HaUy  Dec.  28,  1811. 


THE  AUTHOR'S  ADVERTISEMENT. 


HOGJRTIPs  MARRiAGE'A'LM'MtfDE  hos  before 
furnished  Materials  to  the  Author  of  a  Novely  pub' 
lished  some  Years  ago^  under  the  Title  of  The  Mar- 
riage-Act; But  as  that  Writer  per  sued  a  very  dif- 
ferent Story ^  and  as  his  Work  was  chiefly  designed 
for  a  Political  Satire^  very  little  Use  could  be  made 
of  it  for  the  Service  of  this  Comedy, 

In  Justice  to  the  Person^  who  has  been  considered 
as  the  sole  Author^  the  Party^  who  has  hitherto  lain 
concealed^  thinks  it  incumbent  on  him  to  declare ^  that 
the  Disclosure  of  his  Name  was,  by  his  own  Desire^ 
reserved  till  the  Publication  of  the  Piece. 

Both  the  Authors^  however^  who  have  before  been 
separately  honoured  with  the  Indulgence  of  the  Publick^ 
now  beg  Leave  to  make  their  joint  Acknowledgements 
for  the  very  favourable  RecqHion    of  the   Clan  des- 
tine Marriage. 


PROLOGUE. 


IVrittes  by  Garrick. 


3  and  Painters,  who  from  Nature  draw 
best  and  richest  Stores,  hare  made  this  Law : 
each  should  neighbourly  assist  his  Brother, 
steal  with  Decency  from  one  another. 
Ight,  your  matchless  Hogarth  gives  the  Thought, 
h  from  his  Canvas  to  the  Stage  is  brought, 
who  so  fit  to  warm  the  Poet's  Mind, 

*  who  picturM  Morals  and  Mankind  ? 
lot  the  same  their  Characters  and  Scenes ; 

labour  for  one  End,  by  different  means : 
)  as  it  suits'  him,  takes  a  separate  Road, 
'  one  great  Object,  Markiage^a-la-m ode  ! 
re  Titles  deign  with  Cits  to  haye  and  hold, 
change  rich  Blood  for  more  substantial  Gold ! 
honoured  Trac^e  from  interest  turns  aside, 
izard  Happiness  for  titled  Pride. 
Painter  dead,  yet  still  he;  charms  the  Eye; 
e  England  lives,  his  Fame  c^n  never  die : 
le,  who  strtUs  his  Hour  upon  the  Stage^ 
(carce  extend  his  Fame  fpr  Half  an  Age. 
let  me  drop  one  tributary  Tear, 
oor  Jack  Falstaff^s  Grave,  and  Juliefs  Bier ! 
to  their  Worth,  must  Testimony  give ; 
n  your  Hearts  alone  their  Fame  can  live, 
as  the  Scenes  of  life  will  shift  away, 
strong  Impressions  of  their  Art  decay, 

*  Children  cannot  feel  what  you  have  known ; 
*11  boast  of  Quins  and  Cibbebs  of  their  own ; 
greatest  Glory  of  our  happy  few, 

»  be  felt,  ftud  be  approved  by  ^ou. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS 


^»»^f*»»  ^^^ r »^»* 


MEN. 


Lord  Oglebt, 
Sir  Jouir  Meltil, 
Sterling, 

LoTEWl^tL, 

SeijeaDt  Flowee^ 

Traterse, 

Tbueman, 

Canton, 

BeU8H, 

Se&yavt. 

WOMEN. 

Mrs*  Hetbelberg, 

Miss  Stirling, 

Fanny, 

Betty, 

chambermaid, 

Trusty. 

Time,  frctn  the  afternoon  oi  one  daj  to  ab< 
after  midnight  of  the  next. 


THE 


L.ANDESTINE  MARRIAGE. 


ACT  I. 
SCENE  I.    A  room  in  Sterling's  house. 

Miss  Fanny  and  Bbttt  meeting. 

Utty,  [running  /».]  Ma'am !  Miss  Fanny !   ma'am  ! 

^anny.  What  is  the  matter !  Betty ! 

^etiy.  Oh !  ma'am  !  What  do  yoa  think  ?     0,  dear ! 

!  is  your  husband —  . 

^anny.  Hush !  my  dear  Betty !  if  any  body  in  the 

se  should  hear  you,  I  am  ruined. 

\etty.  What  shall  I  do  ?   it  has  frighted  me  to  such  a 

*ee,  that  my  heart  is  come  up  to  my  mouth. — But  as 

IS  a  saying,  ma'am,  here's  that  dear,  sweet — 

^anny.  Hayeacarel  Betty. 

^etty.  Well,  as  I  was  a  saying,  ma'am,  here's  Mr. 

ewell  just  come  from  London. 

^anny.  Inde^! 

]etty.  Yes,  indeed,  and  indeed,  ma'am,  he  is.  I  saw 

crossing  the  court-yard  in  his  boots. 

^anny.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. — But  pray  now,  my 

r  Betty,   be  cautious.      Don't  mention  that  word 

n^  on  any  account.     You  know,  we  have  agreed 

sr  to  drop  any  expressions  of  that  sort  for  fear  ^of 

iccident.      ' 

?e%.    Dear<  ma'am,   you  may  depend    upon    me. 

•re  is  not  a  more  trustier  creature  on  the  face  of  the 

;h,  than  I  am.     Though  I  say  it,  I  am  as  secret  as 

graye — and  if  it's  never  told^  till  I  tell  it,  it  mtty  re* 

n  untold  till  doom's-day  for  Betty« 
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Fanny.  I  know  you  are  faithful — but  in  our  circum* 
stances  we  cannot  be  too  careful. 

Bettif,  Very  true,  ma'am  ! — ^and  yei  I  protest,  there's 
more  plague  than  pleasure  with  ^  secret.;  especially  if  a 
body  mayn't  mention  it  to  four  or  five  of  one's  particular 
acquaintance. 

Fanny.  Do  but  ke^  this  secret  a  little  while  longer, 
Jind  then,  I  hope  you  may  mention  it  to  any  body.— • 
Mr.  Loyewell  will  acquaint  the  family  with  the  nature 
of  our  situation  as  soon  'as  possible. 

Betty.  The  «ooner,  the  better,  I  believe:  for  if  he 
does  not  tell  it,  there's 

Fanny.  Fie,  Betty!  [blushing. 

Betty.  Ah  I  you  maj  w«U  blush. — But  you're  not 
ao 

Fanhy.  Haye  done !  I  shall  be  quite  angry  with  you. 

Betty.  Angry  I  I  meant  no  harm. 

Fanny.  Well — say  no  more  of  this — It  makes  me 
uneasy — All  I  have  to  ask  of  you,  is  to  be  faithful  and 
'secret,  and  not  to  reveal  this  matter^  till  we  disclose  it 
to  the  family  ourselves. 

Betty.  Me  reveal  it  t  I  wou'd  not  do  you  anj  iiarm 
for  the  world — And  as  for  Mr.  Lovewell,  I  am  sure  I 
have  loved  the  dear  gentleman  ever  since  he  got  a  tide- 
waiter's  place  for  my  brother— But,  let  me  tell  you  both, 
you  must  leave  off  your  soft  looks  to  each  o^er,  and 
your  whispers,  and  your  glances,  and  your  always  sit* 
ting  next  to  one  another  ^t  dinner,  and  vour  long  walks 
together  in  the  evening-^For  my  part,  if  I  had  not  been 
in  the  secret,  I  shou'd  have  known  you  were  a  pair  of 
lovers  at  least,  if  not  man  and  wife,  as  ■     ■ 

Fanny.  See  there  now  !  again.    Pray  be  careful* 

Betty.  Well — ^well  —  nobody  hears  me.-— Man  and 
wife — ^I'll  say  so  no  more*— what  I  tell  you  is  jerj  true 
for  all  that ■ 

Lovewell.  [calUng  witMn7\  William!" 

Betty.  Hark !    I  hear  your  husband— 
Fanny.  What  I 
•    Betty.  I  say,  licte  tom^^  ^x.\.^r^«s«^\l — Mind  th« 
caution  I  give  yotir— VW  Ai^  ^\&^^^^  \^^^^>S.  ^^^v^ 
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not  the  first  person  he  sees  or  speaks  to  in  the  family'— 
Howeyer,  if  you  chase  it,  it's  nothing  at  all  to  roc — ar 
yoQ  sowj  you  must  reap — as  you  brew,  so  you  must 
bake. — I'll  e'en  slip  down  the  back  stairs,  and  leave  you 
together.  [^Exit» 

Fan  NT  alone* 

I  see,  I  see  I  shall  nerer  have  a  moment's  ease  till  our 
I'narriage  is  made  public.  New  distresses  croud  in 
upon  me  eyery  day.  The  solicitude  of  my  mind  sinkii 
my  spirits,  preys  upon  my  health,  and  destroys  every 
comfort  of  my  life.  It^shall  be  revealed,  let  what  will 
be  the  consequence. 

Enter  Lovewell. 

Lovew.  My  love ! — How's  this  ? — In  tears  ? — ^Indeed 
this  is  too  much.  You  promised  me  to  support  your 
spirits,  and  to  wait  the  determination  of  our  fortune 
with  patience. — For  my  sake,  for  your  own,  be  comi* 
Ported !  Why  will  you  study  to  add  to  our  uneasiness 
.nd  perplexity  ?  ' 

Fanny.  Oh,  Mr.  Lovewell !  the  indelicacy  of  a  secret 
narriage  grows  every  day  more  and  more  shocking  to 
-lie.  I  walk  about  the  house  like  a  guilty  wretch:  I 
magine  myself  the  object  of  the  suspicion  of  the  whole 
unily ;  and  am  under  the  perpetual  terrors  of  a  shame* 
al  detection. 

Lovew,  Indeed,  indeed,  yon  are  to  blame.  The 
•liable  delicacy  of  your  temper,  and  your  quick  sensi- 

lity^  only  serve  to  make  you  unhappy.— To  clear  up 

is  afkir  properly  to  Mr.  Sterling,  is  the  continual  em- 

oyment  of  my  thoughts.  Every  thing  now  is  in  a  fair 
train.  It  begins  to  grow  ripe  for  a  discovery ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  of  its  concluding  to  the  satisfaction  of  our* 
selves,  of  your  father,  and  the  whole  family. 

Fanny,  jplnd  how  it  will,  I  am  resolved  it  shall  end 
foon — ^very  soon. — I  wou'd  not  live  another  week  in  thit 
Agony  of  mind  to  be  unstress  of  theuniverie* 
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Lavew.  Do  not  be  tpo  Tioleat  B€itber.  Da  not  let  us 
^starb  the  joy  of  your  rister^s  marriage  with  the  tamult 
this  matter  may  oGcasion  1 — I  have  brought  letters  from 
Lord  Ogleby  and  Sir  John  MeWU  to  Mr.  Sterling.— 
They  will  be  here  this  erening — and,  I  dare  say^  within 
this  hour. 

Fanny.  I  am  sorry  for  it. 

Jj&vew.  Why  so? 

Fanny.  No  matter — Only  let  us  disclose  o«r  marriagt 
immediately  I 

Lovew*  As  soon  as  possible* 

Fanny.  But  directly. 

Lovew.  In  a  few  days,  you  may  depend  on  it. 

Fanny.  To-night— Or  to-morrow  momiDg. 

Lovew.  That,  I  fear,  will  be  impracticabie. 

Fanny.  Nay,  but  yon  must* 

Xfouesp.  Musti  why? 

Fattny.  Indeed,  you  must*— I  have  the  raoet  alarmbg 
reasons  for  it. 

l/ooe».  Alarmiiig,  indeed !  for  they  alarm  me,  erei 
before  I  am  acquainted  with  them — ^What  are  they  ? 

Fanny.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Lovew*  Not  tell  me  ? 

Fmmy*  Not  at  present.  When  all  is  settled^  you  shall 
be  acquflittted  with  every  thing. 

Lavevt*  Sorry  they  are  coming !— -Must  be  discoftred ! 
—What  can  this  mean ! — Is  it  possible  you  cafthaTe  any 
nitrons  that  need  be  concealed  from  me  ? 

Fanny.  Do  not  disturb  yourseWes  with  conjectures—' 
but  rest  assured,  that  though  you  are  unable  to  guess 
tiM  cause,  the  consequenee  of  a  discoyery^  be  it  ^kU  it 
Will,  cannot  be  attended  with  half  the  miseries  of  the 
present  intenral. 

Lavem.  You  put  me  upon  the  rackv^  would  do  any 
thing  to  make  you  easy.-— But  you  know  your  father's 
lenper.'^-^Miey  (you  will  excuse  my  fraidjmess)  is  the 
epring  of  all  his  actions,  which  nothing  buc  tho  idea  of 
acquiring  nofaili^  or  mufmliflenBe  can  eiref  make  hiss 
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forego— -and  these  he  thinks  his  money'  will  purchase.^-* 
You  know  too  your  aunt's,  Mrs.  Heidelberg's,  notions 
of  the  spiendor  of  high  life,  her  contempt  for  erery 
thing  that  does  not  relish  of  what  she  calls  Quality,  and 
that  from  the  i^a^t  fortuse  in  her  hands,  by  her  late  has* 
band,  she  absolutely  governs  Mr.  Sterling  and  the  whole 
family:  now,  if  they  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
this  a0air  ^oo  abruptly,  they  might,  perhaps,  be  inceased 
beyond  all  hopes  of  reconciliation, 

Fanny.  But  if  they  are  made  acquainted  with  it  other- 
wise than  by  ourselves,  it  will  be  ten  times  worse :  and  a 
discovery  grows  jevery  day  more  probable.  The  whole 
family  have  long  suspected  our  affection.  We  are  also 
in  the  power  of  a  foolish  maid^servant ;  and  if  we  may 
even  depend  on  her  fidelity,  we  cannot  answer  for  her 
dlscretfon.-^Discovcr  it  therefore  inraiedlately,  lest  some 
accident  should  bring;  it  to  light,  and  involve  us  in  addi- 
tional disgrace. 

Lovew*  Well-^weH— I  m^nt  to  discover  it  soon,  but 
would  not  do  it  too  precipitately, — -l  have  more  than 
once  sounded  Mr,  Sterling  about  it,  and  will  attempt 
him  more  serfousfy  ihe  next  opportunity.  But  my  pnn« 
cipal  hopes  are  these.-^My  relatiouship  to  Lord  Ogleby, 
and  his  having  phiced  me  with  yomr'  father,  have  beeo^ 
you  know,  the  first  links  in  the  chain  of  this  connectioR 
between  the  two  families ;  in  consequence  of  which,  I 
am  at  present  in  high  favour  with  all  parties;  while  they 
all  remain  thus  welUaffeoted  to  me,  I  propose  to  lay  our 
case  before  the  old  Lord;  and  if  I  can  prevail  on  him  to 
mediate  in  this  affifUr,  I  make  no  doubt  but  he  will  be 
able  to  appease  your  father ;  and,, bdng  a  U>rd  and  a  man 
of  quality,  J  am  sur^  he  may  bring  Mrs.  Heidelberg  into 
good-humour  at  any  time.— Let  me  beg  you,,  therefore, 
to  have  but  a  UtUe  patience,  as,  you  see,  we  are  upon 
the  very  eve  of  a  discovery,  that  must  probably  be  to 
our  advant0|e, 

Fanny,  Manage  it  your  own  way*    I  am  persuaded, 
laive%9f  But,  in  the  mean  time,  make  yourself  easy, 
Fanny f  Ai  easy  as  I  can,  I  wiU,— We  had  hwttfe^  ^t^ 
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remain  together  any  longer  at  present. — ^Think  of  thb 
business^  and  let  me  know  how. you  proceed.  .. 

Lovezv.  Depend  on  my  care !    But^  pray^  be  cheerful. 

Fann^,  I  will. 

As  she  is  going  outy  Enter  Sterling. 

SterL  Hey-day!  who  have  we  got  here? 

Fanny,  \confused,'\  Mr.  Lovewell,  Sir! 

SterL  And  where  are  you  going,  hussey ! 

Fanny,  To  my  sister^ s  chamber,  Sir !  [ExU. 

SterL  Ah,  Lovewell!  What!  always  getting  my 
foolish  girl  yonder  into  a  corner! — Well — ^well — let  us 
but  once  see  her  elder  sister  fast-married  to  Sir  John 
Melvil,  we^ll  soon  provide  a  good  husband  fot  Fanny,  I 
warrant  you. 

Lovew.  I  wouM,  Sir,  you  would  provide  her  one  of 
my « recommendation ! 

SterL  Yourself?  eh,  Lovewell  I 

Lovew.  With  your  pleasure,  Sir! 

SterL  Mighty  well ! 

Lovew,  And  I  flatter  myself,  that  such  a  proposal 
would  not  be  very  disagreeable  to  Miss  Fanny. 

SterL  Better  and  better ! 

Lovew.  And  if  I  could  but  obtain  your  consent, 
Sir 

SterL  What!  you  marry  Fanny! — no— no— 4hat 
will  never  do^  Lovewell ! — You're  a  good  boy,  to  be 
Sure — I  have  a  great  value  for  you — ^but  can't  think  of 
you  for  a  son-in-law.^ — There's  no  Stuff  in  the  case,  no 
money,  Lovewell ! 

Lovew.  My  pretensions  to  fortune,  indeed,  are  but 
moderate :  but  though  not  e_qual  to  splendor,  sufficient 
to  keep  us  above  distress. — Add  to  which,  that  I  hope  by 
diligence  to  increase  it — and  have  love,  honour 

SterL  But  not  the  Stuff,  Lovewell] — Add  one  little 

round  o  to  the  sum  total  of  your  fortune,  and  that  will 

be  the  finest  thing  you  can  say  to  me. — You  know  I've  a 

regard  for  you — N?o\i\d  dio  ^w>}  l\v\w%  to  serve  you — any 

tbing  on  thie  {ooting  oliiVau^^XjA^^r— \i\jx-— 
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Lovew.  If  you  think  me  worthy  of  your  friendship, 
Sir,  be  assured,  that  there  is  no  instance  in  which  I 
should  rate  your  friendship  so  highly. 

SterL  Psha!  psha!  that* s  another  thing,  you  know. 
— Where  money  or  interest  is  concerned,  friendship  is 
quite  out  of  the  question.  ^ 

Lovew.  But  where  the  happiness  of  a  daughter  is  at 
stake,  you  wou'd  not  scruple,  sure,  to  give  up  a  little 
to  her  inclinations. 

SterL  Inclinations!  why,  you  wou*d  not  persuade 
me  that  the  girl  is  in  love  with  you— eh.  Love  well ! 

Lov€W»  I  cannot  absolutely  answer  for  your  daughter. 
Sir;  but  am  sure  that  the  chief  happiness  or  misery  of  my 
life  depends  entirely  upon  her. 

SterL  Why,  indeed,  now,  if  your  kinsman.  Lord 
Ogleby,  would  come  down  handsomely  for  y6a— ^but 
that's  impossible — No,  no — 'twill  never  do— I  must 
bear  no  more  of  this — Come,  Lovewell,  promise  me 
that  I  shall  hear  no  more  of  this.     . 

Lovew.  {hesitating.']  I  am  afniid,  Sr,  I  should  not 
be  able  to  keep  my  word  with  you,  if  I  did  prombe  you* 

SterL  Why  you  wou'd  not  offer  to  marry  her  without 
my  consent  ?  wou'd  you,  Lovewell  ? 

Lovew.  Marry  her.  Sir !    •  [confused* 

SterL  Ay,  marry  her.  Sir ! — I  know  very  well  that 
a  warm  speech  or  two  from  such  a  dangerous  young 
spark,  as  you  are,  will  go  much  farther  towards  per** 
Suading  a  silly  girl  to  do  what  she  has  more  than  a 
month's  mind  to  do,  than  twenty  grave  lectures  from 
fathers  or  mothers,  or  uncles  or  aunts,  to  prevent  her. 
— But  you  wou'd  not,  sure,  be  such  a  base  fellow,  such 
a  treacherous  young  rogue,  as  to  seduce  my  daughter's 
affections,  and  destroy  the  peace  of  my  family  in  that 
manner? — I  must  insist  oii  it,  that  you  give  me  your 
word  not  to  marry  her  without  my  consent. 

Lovew.  Sir — 'I — I — as  to  that — I-r-l — I  beg.  Sir — •' 
Pray,  Sir,  excuse  me  on  this  subject  at  present. 

SterL  Promise,  then,  that  you  will  carry  this  matter 
no  further  without  my  apprpbation. 
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Lacew.  Yoa  nukj  depend  on  it^  Sir,  that  it  sball  go 
no  further.* 

Sierl.  Well— well— that*8  enough— I'll  take  care  of 
the  rest,  I  warrant  vou. — Come,  come,  let*8  have  done 
-with  this  nonsense! — What's  doing  In  town?  —  Any 
news  upon  'Change  ? 

Loteto*  Nothing  materiaL 

Sterl.  Hate  you  seen  the  currants,  the  soap,  and 
Madeira,  safe  In  the  warehouses  ?  Have  you  compared 
the  goods  with  the  inToice  and  bills  of  lading,  and  are 
they  all  right  ? 

ijoveze.  They  are,  Sir! 

Sterl,  And  how  are  stocks? 

JLoveto.  Fell  one  and  an  half  this  morning. 

SierL  Well— well — some  good  news  from  America, 
and  they'll  be  up  again. — ^Bqt  how  are  Lord  Qgleby  and 
Sir  John  Mehil?     When  are  we  to  expect  them? 

Jjovew*  Very  soon,  Sir !  I  came  on  purpose  to  bring 
you  their  commands.  Here  are  letters  from  both  of 
them.  [Giving  letters* 

Sterl.  Let  me  seer-let  me  see — Pah !  how  his  lord- 
ship's letter  is  perfumed  ? — It  taJLes  my  breath  away« — 
[opening  it,'\  And  French  paper  too  I  with  a  fine  border 
of  flowers  and  flourishes— land  a  slippery  gloss  on  it  that 
dazzles  one's  eyes. — Mif  dear  Mr*  Sterling. — [readij^.'] 
— Here  are  pot-hooks  for  you  !  His  lordship  writes  a 
ivorse  hand  than  a  boy  at  his  exercise — But  how's  this? 
— Eh  !  —  with  you  to-night — [readingJ] — Lawi/ers  to* 
morrow  morning — To-night ! — that's  sudden  indeed.— 
Where's  my  sister  Heidelberg  ?  she  shou'd  know  of  this 


*  Verarity  consfett  {n  spenking  words  which  nre  Ime  ia  the  «Mtft 
in  wbicb  the  upeaker  beliewt*  the  hearer  lo  understand  thenp.  lo  Ihif 
ligtit  Lovewell  h  rertainly  guilty  vf  falsehood.  There  is,  however^ 
another  consLderation,  whether  Sterfin/;  had  any  right  to  require  soch 
m  promise  from  Lovewell,  and  whether  L.  wotild  not  have  been  jus* 
titled  in  decJinii^  to  make  Mich  a  promise.  On  this  subject  the  reader 
nuy  consult  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy^  Part  I.  B.  in.  C.  T.  and 
JDr.  Pearson's  Annotations  on  Pafey,  See  before  Vol.  I.  of  Ibit 
work,  p.  273,  Note  I.  and  Dr.  fley't  Chapter  mk  Voiacilv.  rtttrni 
to  U  Vol.  11.  p.  228,  Note.  ' 
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immediately.-^Here,  John !  Harry  !  Thomas !  [calling 
the  servants.']  Hark  ye  Lovewell  I 

JLovew.  Sir ! 

SterL  Mind  now,  how  V\\  entertain  his  lordship  and 
ISr  John— ^ We'll  shew  your  fellows  at  the  other  end  of 
the  town  how  we  live  in  the  city — ^They  shall  eat  gold— 
and  drink  ^old — and  lie  in  gold-s— Here  cook!  butler! 
\callingJ]  What  signifies  your  birth  and  education,  and 
titles  ?  Money,  money,  that's  the  stuff  that  makes  the 
great  man  in  this  country. 

Liovew.  V^ry  true.  Sir! 

SterL  True,  Sir? — Why  then  have  done  with  your 
nonsense  of  love  and  matrimony.  You're  not  rich 
enough  to  think  of  a  wife  yet.  A  man  of  business  should 
mind  nothing  but  his  business. — Where  are  these  fellows  ? 
John !  Thomas  !    [calling,'] — Gret  an  estate,  and  a  wife 

will  follow  of  course. Ah!  Lovewell!   an  English 

nerchaDt  is  the  most  respectable  character  in  the  uni- 
verse. Why,  man,  a  rich  English  merchant  may  make 
himself  a  match  for  the  daughter  of  a  Nabob — Where  are 
all  my  rascals?     Here,  William!  [Exit  calling, 

Lovezc,  [alone*]  So! — As  I  suspected. — Quite  averse 
to  the  match,  and  likely  to  receive  the  news  of  it  with 
great  displeasure. — What  is  best  to  be  done  ? — Let  me 
see! — Suppose  I  get  Sir  John  Melvil  to  interest  himself 
in  this  affair.  He  may  mention  it  to  Lord  Ogleby  with  a 
better  grace  than  I  can,  and  more  probably  prevail  on 
him  to  interfere  in  it.  I  can  open  my  mind  also  more  freely 
to  Sir  John.  He  told  me,  when  I  left  him  in  town,  that 
be  had  something  of  consequence  to  communicate,  and 
that  I  could  be  of  use  to  htm.  I  am  glad  of  it :  for  the 
confidence  he  reposes  in  me,  and  the  service  I  may  do 
him,  will  ensure  me  his  good  oflices.-^Poor  Fanny!  it 
^urts  me  to  see  her  so  uneasy,  and  her  making  a  mystery 
of  the  cause  adds  to  my  anxiety. — Something  must  \)e 
done  upon  her  account;  for^  at  $dl  events^  her  solicitud* 
shall  be  removed.  [Exit 
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SCENE  II.    Another  chamber. 
Enter  Miss  Stbrlisg  and  Miss  Fanny^ 

Miss  SterL  Ob,  my  dear  sister,  saj  no  more !  This 
is  downright  hypocrisy. — You  shall  nerer  convince  me 
that  you  don*t  enyy  me  beyond  measure. — Well,  after 
all,  it  is  extremely  natural— -It  is  impossible  to  be  angry 
irith  you. 

Fann^  Indeed,  sister,  yon  have  no  cause. 

Miss  SterL  And  you  really  pretend  not  to  enyy  me? 

Fanny,  Not  in  the  least. 

Miss  SterL  And  you  donH  in  the  least  wish  that  you 
was  just  in  my  situation  ? 

Fanny.  ISoj  indeed,  I  do  not.     Why  should  I  ? 

Miss  SterL  Why  should  you  ?— What !  on  the  brink 
of  marriage,  fortune^  title — But,  I  had  forgot — ^There's 
that  dear  sweet  creature,  Mr.  LoTewell,  in  the  case. — 
You  would  not  break  your  faith  with  your  true  loie 
now  for  the  world,   I  warrant  you. 

Fanny.  Mr.  Lovewell  ! — always  Mr.  LoTewell  !— 
what  signifies  Mr.  Lovewell,  sister? 

Miss  SterL  Pretty  peevish  soul ! — Oh,  my  dear,  grave, 
romantic  sister! — a  perfect  philosopher  in  petticoats! 
•—Love  and  a  cottage ! — Eh,  Fanny  ! — Ah,  give  me 
indifference  and  a  coach  and  six! 

Fanny.  And  why  not  the  coach  and  six  without  the 
indifference? — But,  pray,  when  is  this  happy  marriage 
of  your's  to  be  celebrated  ? — I  long  to  give  you  joy. 

Mijss  SterL  In  a  day  or  two — I  can't  tell  exactly.— 
Oh,  my  dear  sister ! — I  must  mortify  her  a  little. [^oWcfe.] 
—I  know  you  have  a  pretty  taste.  Pray,  give  me  your 
opinion  of  my  jewels. — How  d'ye  like  the  stile  of  this 
esdavage?  [Shewing  jewels. 

Fanny.  Extremely  handsome  indeed,  and  well  fancied. 

Miss  SterL  What  d'ye  think  of  these  bracelets?  I 
sh^ll  have  a  miniature  of  my  father,  set  round  with 
diamonds,  to  one,  and  Sir  John's  to  the  other. — And 
this  pair  of  ear-rings  !  set  transpai-ent ! — here,  the  tops, 
you  see,  will  take  off  to  wear  In  a  morning,  or  in  an 
undress — how  d'ye  like  them  ?  [Shexios  jewels^ 
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Fanny.  Very  much,  I  assure  you. — My  dear  sister, 
you  )iave  a  prodigious  quantity  of  jewels — ^you'll  be  the 
very  Queen  of  Diamonds. 

Miss  SterL  Ha!  ha!  ha!  very  well,  my  dear! — I 
shall  he  as  fine  as  a  little  queeu  indeed. — I  have  a 
bouquet  to  come  home  to-morrow — made  up  of  diamonds, 
and  rubies,  and  emeralds,  and  topazes,  and  amethysts 
— -jewels  of  all  colours,  green,  red,  blue,  yellow,  in- 
termixt — the  prettiest  thing  you  ever  saw  in  yo^ur  life! — 
The  jeweller  says  I  shall  set  out  with  as  many  diamonds 
as  any  body  in  town,  except  Lady  Brilliant,  and  Polly 
tVh(U'(tye'CaU-ii^  Lord  Squander's  kept  mistress. 

Fanny,  But  what  are  your  wedding-clothes,  sister  ? 

Miss  SterL_  Oh,  white  and  silver  to  be  sure,  yoti 
know. — I  bought  them  at  Sir  Joseph  Lutestring's,  and 
.sat  above  an  hour  in  the  parlour  behind  the  shop,  con- 
sulting Lady  Lutestring  about  gold  and  silver  stuffs,  ou 
purpose  to  mortify  her. 

Fanny,  Fie,  sister!  how  could  you  be  so  provoking? 

Miss  SterL  Ob,  I  have  no  patience  with  the  pride  of 
your  city-knights'  ladies. — Did  you  never  observe  the 
airs  of  liidy  Lutestring  drest  in  the  richest  brocade  out 
of  her  husband's  shop,  playing  crown-whist  at  Haber- 
.  dasher's-hall  ? — While  the  civil  smirking  Sir  Joseph, 
with  a  smug  wig  trimmed  round  his  broad  face  as  close 
as  a  new-cut  yew-hedge,  and  his  shoes  so  black  that  they 
shine  again,  stands  all  day  in  his  shop,  fastened  to  his 
counter  like  a  bad  shilling  ? 

Fanny,  Indeed,  indeed,  sister,  this  is  too  puch — If 
you  talk  at  this  rate,  you  will  be  absolutely  a  bye-word 
in  the  city — You  must  never  venture  oa  the  inside  of 
Temple-B^ir  again. 

Miss  SterL  Never  do  I  desire  it— npver^  my  dear 
Fanny,- 1  promise  you. — Oh,  how  I  long  to  betran6- 
ported  to  the  dear  regions  of  Grosvenor-square-Mar — far 
from  the  dull  districts  of  Aldersgate,  Cheap,  Candle- 
wick,  and  Farringdon  Without  and  Withia! — My  heart 
goes  pit-apat  at  the  very  idea  of  being  introduced  at 
court!— gilt  chariot !-^pyeballed  horses !—^laced liveries  1 
"^-and  then   the  whispers  buzzing  roimd.the'  circle—^ 
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«  Who  Is  that  young  lady !     Who  is  she?*'—"  Lady 
MelTil,  Ma^am  !" — Lady  MelTil !  my  ears  tingle  at,  the 
eound. — And  then  at  dinner,  instead  of  my  father  per'- 
petnally  asking— *'  Any  news  upon  XhangeB" — to  cry 
—well,  Sir  John  !  any  thing  new  from  Arthur's  ?— or — 
to  say  to  some  other  woman  of  quality,  was  your  lady^ 
^ip  at  the  Duchess  of  Rubber's  last  night  ? — Did  you 
call  in  at  Lady  Thunder's  i     In  the  immensity  of  croud 
I  positively  did  not  see  you— ^scarce  a  soul  at  the  opera 
last  Saturday— ^hall  I  see  you  at  Carlisle-house  next 
Thursday  ? — Oh,  the  dear  Beau-Monde  I     I  am  just  the 
thing  to  move  in  the  sphere  of  the  great  world. 

Fanny.  And  so,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  happiness, 
you  ha?e  no  compassion  for  me--no  pity  for  us  poor 
mortals  in  common  life. 

Miss  SterL  [affectedly^  You? — You're  above  pity. 
•—You  would  not  change  conditions  with  me — you're 
oyer  head  and  ears  in  lore,  you  know.---Nay,  for  that 
matter,  if  Mr.  Lovewell  and  *  you  come  together,  as  I 
doubt  not  you  will,  you  will  ii?e  y^ry  comfortably,  I 
dare  say. — He  will  mind  his  business — ^you'll  employ 
•  yourself  in  the  delightful  care  of  your  family— and  once 
In  a  season  perhaps  you'll  sit  together  in  a  front-bOiX  at 
ft  benefit  play,  as  we  used  to  do  at  our  dancing-master's, 
yoa  know — and  perhaps  I  may  meet  you  in  .the  summer 
with  some  other  citizens  at  Tunbridge. — For  my  part,  I 
thai!  always  entertain  a  proper  regard  for  my  relations* 
•—You  sha'n't  want  my  countenance,  I  assure  you. 
Fanny,  Oh,  you're  too  kind,  sister! 

Enter  Mrs,  Heidelbero. 
Mrt.  BeideL  {(d  entering]   Here  this  etening! — ^I 
pertest  we  shall  scarce  have  time  to  pro?rde  for  theoa— 
Oil,  my  dear  I  [to  Miss  SierL']  I  am  glad  to  see  you're 
»ot  quite  in  dishabille.     Lord  Ogleby  a&d  Sir  John 
Hel?il  win  be  here  to-night. 
Miss  Sierl  To-night,  Ma'am  ? 
Mn.  Heitkh   Yes,  my  dear,  to-night. — Do,  put  en 
•  smarter  cap,  and  change  those  ordkiary  raffles  I    I  de- 
tbkre^  I  hate  such  a  deaVlo  do^  I  ^hall  scarce  hare  time 
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of  a  housekeeper  ? — [Mnier  Mrs,  TruUiif.']  Oh,  here^ 
Trusty !  do  you  kno^  that  people  of  quidatj  are  ex^ 
pected  here  this  ^TeniDg  ? 

IVustjy.  Yes  J  Ma'ara. 

Mrs.  Hsidel.  Well— ^Do  you  be  sure  now  that  erpry 
thing  is  dona  in  the  most  genteeiest  manoer^^^iind  to  thf 
honour  of  the  fammaly. 

T^^ust^.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Heidel.  Well— but  mind  what  I  say  to  yoii. 

Trusty.  Yes,  Ma'am. 

Mrs.  Heidel.  His  lordship  is  to  lie  in  the  chintz  bedr 
chamber-^-d'ye  hear?-*— And  Sir  John  in  the  blue  da^ 
mask  room — His  lordship's  valet«de«shamb  ia  the  oppo^ 
site-— 

Trustif.  But  M r^  Lorewell  is  come  down-*-and  you 
know  that's  his  room,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Heidel.  Wei l-^ well — Mr.  LoTewell  may  make 
shift— or  get  a  bed  at  the  George — But  hark  ye,  Trusty  1 

TruHtf.  Ma'ara!  •     * 

Mrs.  Heidel.  (Jet  the  great  dining-room  in  order  a$ 
soon  as  possible.  Unpaper  the  curtains,  take  the  fivers 
off  the  couch  and  the  chairs,  and  put  the  china  6gure^ 
.on  the  mantle-piece  immediately. 

Trusty.  Yes,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Heid^.  Begone  then !  fly,  this  instant  I— Where's 
jny  brother  Sterling"  ■■■ 

Trusty.  Talking  to  the  butler,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Heidel  Very  well.  [ExiY  Trusty.']  Miss  Fanny  t 
'—I  pertest  I  did  not  se^  you  before — child,  child^ 
what's  the  matter  with  you  ?  ^      ^ 

Fanny.  With  me  ?     Nothing,  ma'am» 

Mrs.  Heidel.  Nothing,  ma'am  ?  Why  your  face  is  as 
pale,  and  black,  and  yellow — of  fifty  colours,  I  pertest. 
— And  then  you  hare  drest  yourself^as  loose  and  as  big 
— ^I  declare  there  is  not  such  a  thing  to  be  seen  now,  as  a 
young  woman  with  a  fine  waist — You  all  make  your- 
seiTes  as  round  as  Mrs,  Deputy  Barter.  Go,  child  !-^ 
-You  know  the  qoalaty  will  be  here  by  and  by — Goy 
and  make  yourself  a  little  more  fit  to  be  seen.  [^Exii 
Fanny. J^    She  is  gone  away  in  tears — absolutely  <iv'i^^1i:i 
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I  pertest.-— This  ridicalous  LoTe !    we  must  put^  stop 
to  it.     It  makes  a.  perfect  natural  of  the  girl. 

Miss  SteH,  Poor  soul  I  she  can't  help  it.  ^affectedly* 

Mrs.  HeideL  Well,  my  dear  I  Now.  I  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  convincing  you  of  the  absurdity  of  what 
you  was  telling  me  concerning  Sir  John  Melvirs  beha- 
viour to  you. 

Miss  SterL  Oh,  it  gives  me  no  manner  of  uneasiness. 
But,  indeed,  ma'am,  I  cannot  be  persuaded  but  that  Sir 
John  is  an  extremely  cold  lover.  Such  distant  civility, 
grave  looks,  and  lukewarm  professions  of  esteem  for  me 
end  the  whole  family !  I  have  heard  of  flames  and  darts, 
but  Sir  Johu^s  is  a  pa^-sion  of.  mere  ice  and  snow. 

Mrs.  HeideL  Oh,  fie,  my  dear!  I  am  perfectly 
ashamed-  of  you.  That's  so  like  the  notions  of  yoar 
poor  sister !  What  you  complain  of  as  coldness  and 
IndifTarence,  is  nothing  but  the  extreme  gentilaty  of  his 
address,  an  exact  pictur  of  the  manners  of  qnalaty. 

Miss  Sterl.  Oh,  he  i^  the  very  mirror  of  complaisance  I 
full  of  formal  bows  and  set  speeches ! — I  declare,  if  there 
was  any  violent  passion  on  my  side,  I  should  be  quite 
jealous  of  him. 

Mrs,  HeideL  I  say.  jealus  indeed — ^Jealus  of  vho^ 
pray  ? 

Miss  SterL  My  sister  Fanny.  She  seems  a  ranch 
greater  favourite  than  I  am,  and  he  pays  her  infinitely 
more  attention,  I  assure  you. 

Mrs,  HeideL  Why,  now,  d*ye  think  a  man  of  fashion, 
AS  he  is,  can't  distinguish  between  the  genteel  and  the 
wulgar  part  of  the  famraaly? — Between  you  and  yonr 
sister,  for  instance — or  me  and  my  brother? — Be  ad- 
Tised  by  me,  child !  it  is  all  politeness  and  good-breed* 
ing. — Nobody  knows  the  qualaty  better  than  I  do. 

Miss  SterL  In  my  mind  the  old  lord^  his  uncle,  has 
ten  times  more  gallantry  about  him  than  Sir  John.  Hs^ 
Is  full  of  attentions  to  the  ladies,  and  smiles,  and  grins, 
mnd  leers,  and  ogles,  and  fills  every  wrinkle  tn^  his  old 
wizen  face  with  comical  expressions  of  tenderness*  I 
ihink  he  would  make  an  admirable  sweetheart. 
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Enter  Sterling. 

SterL  [at  entering,']  No  fish  ? — Why  the  pond  was 
dragged  but  yesterday  morning-— There's  carp  and  tench 
in  the  boat. — Then,  again,  if  that  dog  Ijote well  had  any 
thought,  he  wouM  hare  brought  down  a  tucbot,  or 
some  of  the  land-carriage  mackalriBL 

Mrs.  Heidel.  Row  cruel  it  is,  brother!  I  am  afraid 
his  lordship  and  Sir  John  will  not  arrive  while  it^s  light. 

SterL  I  warrant  you. — But,  pray,  sister  Heidelberg, 
let  the  turtle  be  drest  to-morrow,  and  some  venison — ' 
and  let  the  gardener  cut  some  pine-apples — and  get  out 
some  ice. — Fll  answer  for  wine,  I  warrant  you — I'll 
give  them  such  a  glass  of  Champagne  as  they  nevei^ 
drank  in  their  lives — no,  not  at  a  Duke's  table. 

Mrs»  HeideL  Pray  now,  brother,  mind  how  you  be- 
have. I  am  always  in  a  fright  about  yon  with  people  df 
qualaty.  Take  care  that  you  don't  fall  asleep  directly 
after  supper,  as  you  commonly  do.  Take  a  good  deal 
of  snufP;  and  that  will  keep  you  awake. — And  don*t 
burst  out  with  your  horrible  loud  horse-laughs.  It  is 
monstrous  wulgar. 

SterL  Never  fear,  sister ! — Who  have  we  here  ? 

Mrs.  HeideL  It  is  Mounseer  Cantoon,  the  Swish  gen- 
tleman, that  lives  with  his  lordship,  I  pertest; 

Enter  Canton.* 

SterL  Ah,  Mounseer !  your  servant. — I  am  very  glad 
to  s^  you,  Mounseer. 

Canton,  Mosh  oblige  to  Mods.  Sterling. — Matam,  I 
am  your& — Matemoiselle,  I  am  yours.    [Bowing  rounds 

Mrs.  HeideL  Your  humble  servant,  Mt.  Cantoon! 

Can.  I  kiss  your  hands,  Matam  ! 


•  **  Amid  (he  tribe  of  fo^eki)  valets  foberoel  with  in  the  Eoj^lish 
'*  theatre,  I  woold  iostanre  Canton  in  tlie  Clandestint  Marriage 
**"  at,ao  admirable  eiarople  of  true  Dalional  character,  inJepeodent 
**  in  language  and  grimnre.  l^e  ohseqaiousness  and  attentive  flat* 
*'  tery  of  the  servile  Swiss- Frenchman  aie  quite  characteristic, -at 
**  well  as  the  carelctd-  in^oleoce  and  affected  airs  of  Brash  the  Bnglish 
*<  fooiman.**  gee  ifttce/(aneoia  Puces  in  Prote^  bg  J.  and  A^  L^ 
jiiktn,.  p.  8. 
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SterL   Well,   inounseerl  —  and  what  news  of  your 
good  family! — when  are  we  to  see  his  lordship  and. 
Sir  John  ? 

Cant.  Mons.  Sterling !  Milor  Ogeiby  and  ^r  Jean 
Melvile  will  be  here  in  one  quarter-hour. . 

SterL  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mrs.  Heidel.  O,  I  am  perdigious  glad  to  hear  it. 
Being  so  late  I  was  afeard  of  some  accident. — Will  you 
please  to  have  any  thing,  Mr.  Cantoon,  after  your 
journey  ? 

Cant,  No,  I  tank  you,  matam. 

Mrs.  HeidcL  Shall  I  go  and  shew  yon  the  apartments^ 
-Sir? 

Cant,  You  do  me  great  honeur,  matam. 

Mrs.  Heidel.  Come  then  \ — come,  ray  dear !  \to  Miss 
Sterling.']  *  [^Exeunt. 

Manet  Stbruno. 

SterL  Kerens  a  plague  now !  it*s  almost  dark — ^It  will 
be  too  late  to  go  round  the  garden  this  erening. — How- 
€Ter,  I  will  carry  them  to  take  a  peep  at  my  ine  canal 
at  least,  I  am  determined.  [Exit* 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.  An  Anti-ckamber  to  Lord  Oghby^s  bed- 
thamber — Table  with  chaeolaie^  and  smuli  case  for 
medieinei. 

Enter  BrusHj  my  Lord^s  yalef-de^Chambrej 
and  Sterling's  CBAUBEit'MAtD. 

Brush.  You  shall  stay,  my  deaf,  I  insist  upon  it. 
€i.  Maid.  Nay,  pray,  1^,  don't  be  sa  pontiTe;  I 
can't  stay  indeed. 

Brush.  You  diall  take  one  cup  to  our  better  acqhaia* 
<anee. 

CSl.  Maid'  I  seldom  AtVtlV*  f^oc^t^i***,  "wAL-Vt  I  did, 
oae  bats  no  sfttisfactioii)  V\l\k  va^^  ^Y^x^^a^^m  "^^^^ 
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one— if  my  lord  should  wftk«,  or  die  Swbh  gentleman 
should  see  one,  or  Madam  Heidelberg  should  know  oi 
it,  I  should  be  frighted  to  death — besides  I  have  had 
my  tea  already  this  morning — I'm  sure  I  hear  my  lord. 

[i«  a  frights 

Brush*  No,  no,  madam,  don't  flutter  yourself — the 
moment  my  lord  wakes,  he  rings  his  bell,  which  I 
answer  sooner  or  later,  as  it  suits  my  conyenience. 

Ch.  Maid,  But  should  he  come  upon  us  without  ring- 
ing— 

Brush.  I'll  forgive  him  if  he  does — ^This  key  [takes  a 
phial  out  of  the  case]  locks  him  up  till  I  please  to  let 
him  out. 

Ch.  Maid.  Why,  Sir!  that's  potecary*s  stuff. 

Brush.  It  is  so — but  without  this  he  can  no  more  get 
out  of  bed — than  he  can  read  without  spectacles— r[*jjM.] 
What  with  qualms,  age,  rheumatism,  and  a  few  surfeits 
In  his  youth,  he  must  have  a  great  deal  of  brushing, 
oiling,  screwing,  and  winding  up  to  set  him  a  going  for 
the  day. 

Ch.  Maid,  [sips."]  That's  prodigious  indeed — [sips."} 
My  Ijord  seems  quite  in  a  decay. 

Brush.  Yes,  he's  quite  a  spectacle,  ['9'«0  a  mere 
corpse,  till  he  is  reYtf'd  and  refreshed  from  oar  little 
magazine  here — When  the  restoratiTe  pills  and  cox  dial 
waters  warm  his  stomach,  and  get  into  his  head,  vanity 
frisks  in  his  heart,  and  then  he  sets  up  for  the  lover,  the 
rake,  and  the  fine  gentleman. 

Ch.  Maid,  [s^s.'j  Poor  gentlenaa  !•— but  should  the 
Swish  gentleman  come  upon  us.  [friglUen*d* 

Brush.  Why  then  the  £nglish  gentleman  would  be 
Tery  angry — No  foreigner  must  break  in  upon  my  pri- 
.  facyi  [tff/if.}  But  I  can  assure  you  M ounseer  Canton  is 
otherwise  employ 'd — He  is  obliged  to  skim  the  cream  of 
lialf  a  score  news^^pert  for  ray  Lord's  breakfast~<<ha, 
lu^  ha.  Pray,  madam,  drink  your  cup  peaceably-i— 
My  Lord's  chocolate  is  remarkably  good,  he.  won't 
touch  a  drop  but  what  comes  from  Italy. 
C%.  Mmi.  [f^ppng.1  'Tk  ?ery  fine  udeed  t«-{«^f .] 
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and  charmingly  perfumM— it  smells  for  all  the  world  like 
our  young  ladies^  dressing-boxes. 

Brush^  You  haye  an  excellent  taste,  madam,  and  I 
must  beg  of  you  to  accept  of  a  few  cakes  for  your  own 
drinking,  [takes  them  out  of  a  drawer  in  the  table,' 
Your  young  ladies  are  fine  girls,  very  fine  girls :  [sips' 
tho%  beliere  roe,  I  am  quite  of  my  old  lord^s  mini 
about  them  ;  and  were  I  inclined  to  matrimony,  I  should 
take  the  youngest.  [sips. 

Ch.  Maid.   Miss  Fanny's  the  most  affablest  and  the 
*  most  best  nater'd  creter !   ^ 

Brush.  And  the  eldest  a  little  haughty  or  so 

Ch.  Maid.  More  hai%htier  and  prouder  than  Saturn 
himself — but  this  I  say  quite  confidential  to  you,  for 
one  would  not  hurt  a  young  lady's  marriage,  you 
know.  [sips. 

Brush.  By  no  means,  but  you  can't  hurt  it  with  us 
— we  don^t  consider  tempers — ^we  want  money,  Mr«. 
Nancy — give  us  eiiough  of  that^  we'll  abate  you  a  great 
deal  in  other  particulars — ha,  h^,  ha. 

Ch.  Maid.  Hark,  you,  here's  somebody — [bell  rings. 
— O!  'tis  my  Lord — Well,  your  servant,  Mr.  Brush — 
I'll  clean  the  cups  in  the  next  room. 

Brush,  Do  so — but  never  mind  the  bell — I  shan't  g6 
this  half  hour.  Will  you  drink vtea  with  me  in  the 
afternoon? 

Ch.  Maid.  Not  for  the  world,  Mr.  Brush,— I'll  be 
here  to  set  all  things  to  rights — ^but  I  must  not  drink 
tea  indeed — and  so  your  servant.  [^Exit  Maid  with  tea* 
board.     Bell  rings  again."] 

Brush.  It  is  impossible  to  stupify  oner's  self  in  the 
country  for  a  week  without  some  little  flirting  with  the 
Abigails :  this  is  much  the  handsomest  wench  in  the 
house,  except  the  old  citizen's  youngest  daughter. — 
[bell  rings."]  And  now  IHl  go  to  my  lord,  for  I  have 
nothing  else  to  do.  [going* 

Enter  Canton  with  newq)tq)ers  in  his  hand. 

Ctmi*.  Mon^eui  Bacudi«-^'l&ai^Vife  ^^\i^^  ld>t 

Mtirra  yet  ?  ^ 
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Brushy  He  bas  just  ruDg  his  bell — ^I  and  going  to  him. 

'    [Exit  Brush* 

Cant.  Depechez  tous  done,  [puts  on  spectacles,^  I 
wish  all  dese  papiers  in  von  flame — ^I  forget,  as  fast  as  I 
read— De  AdTertise  put  out  of  my  head  de  Gazette,  de 
Gazette  de  Chronique,  and  so  dey  all  go  Pun  apres 
Tautre — I  must  get  sonae  nouTelle  for  my  lor,  or  he'll  be 
enrag6e  contre  moi — Voyons ! — [reads  in  the  papers.'\ 

Here  is  noting  but  Anti-Sejanus*  &  advertise 

Enter  Maid  with  chocolate  things. 
Vat  you  vant,  child  ? 

Ch,  Maid.  Only  the  chocolate  things,  Sir. 

Cant.    O  rer  Tell— dat  is  good  girl — and  ver  prit  too  ! 

[Exit  Maid. 
Lord  OoLEBYy  within. 

Lord  Ogle,  Canton,  he,  he — [coughs.'] — Canton  ! 

Cant,  1  cpme,  my  lor — ^vat  shall  I  do? — ^I  ha?e  no 

news — He  yiI  make  great  tintamarre  ! 

.    Lord  Ogle,  [within,]  Canton,  I  say.  Canton !  Where 
are  you  ?— 

Enter  Lord  Ogleby  leaning  on  Brush. 

Cant.  Here,  my  lor ;  I  ask  pardon,  my  lord,  I  have 
not  finish  de  papiers— — 

Lord  Ogle.  Never  mind  your  pardon,  and  your  pa^ 
pers — I  want  you  here,  Canton. 

Cant.  Den  I  run,  dat  is  all — [shujffles  along — Lord 
Ogleby  leans  upon  Canton  tooj  and  comes  forward. 

Lord  Ogle,  You  Swiss  are  the  most  unaccountable 
mixture — ^you  have  the  language  and  the  impertinence  of 
the  French,  with  the  laziness  of  Dutchmen. 

Cant.  'Tis  ver  true,  my  Lor— I  can't  help — 

Lord  Ogle,  [cries  out.]  O  the  anguish  I 

Cant,  You  are  not  in  pain,  I  hope,  my  lor. 


♦  Jnti-Sejanus  wrote  io  The  Public  jidvertistr.  The  person  in* 
tended  to  be  addressed  under  the  rharafler  of  Sejanus  whs  Lord 
Bote,  then  prime  minister.  The  writer  of  these^  letters  was  Mf. 
(oww  Dr.)  Scott,  of  Trinity  cblle||;e,  who  pained  several  of  the 
Seatonian  Prizes  by  his  Poems*  and  who  i^  well  known  by  (he  name 
ef  AntiSf^janut  Scott.  He  is  still  living,  aod  hat  the  valuable  rec- 
tor jr  of  Symo^aru  io  NorthumberlaiNi. 
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Lord  Ogte.  Iti4eed  but  I  tm,  my  lor— That  yulgar 
fellow  Sterling,  nvith  his  city  politeness,  would  force  me 
dowB  his  slope  last  night  to  see  a  clay-colour^d  ditch, 
which  he  calls  a  canal ;  and  what  with  the  dew,  and  the 
east- wind,  my  hips  and  shoulders  are  absolutely  screwed 
to  my  body. 

CanL  A  little  yeritable  eau  d^arquibusade  i\\  set  all  to 
right  again — \my  iord  sits  dotortj  Brush  gives  chocolaie* 

JLord^gle.  Where  are  the  palsy-drops,  Brush  ? 

Brush.  Here,  my  lord  I  [^pouring  out, 

Lord  Ogleby.  Quelle  nouvdle  arez  tous.  Canton  ? 

CanL  A  great  deal  of  papier,  but  no  news  at  all. 

Lord  Ogle.  What!  nothing  at  all,  you  stupid  fellow? 

Cant.  Yes,  my  lor,  I  have  a  littel  advertise  here  tII 
giie  you  more  pldsir  den  all  de  lyes  about  noting  at  alL 
La  Toila !  [^puts  on  his  spectacles* 

Lord  Ogle,  Come  read  it^  Canton,  with  good  em» 
phasis,  and  good  discretion. 

Cant.  I  vll,  my  lor — [Cant,  reads ^  Dereis  no  ques* 
tion,  but  dat  de  Cosmetique  Royale  Ttl  utterlie  take 
away  all  heats,  pimps,  frecks  and  oder  eruptions  of  de 
skin,  and  likewise  de  wrinque  of  old  age,  &c.  &c. — A 
great  deal  more,  my  lor — be  sure  to  ask  for  de  Cosroe« 
tique  Royale,  signed  by  de  Doctenr  own  hand — Dere  is 
more  raison  for  dis  caution  dan  good  men  vtl  tink — Eh 
bien,  my  lord ! 

Lord  Ogle.    Eh  bien.  Canton! — ^Will  you  purchase 

Cant.  For  you,  my  lor  x 

Lord  Ogle.  For  me,  yonx  old  puppy  \  for  what  ? 
Cant.  My  lor  ? 

Lord  Ogle.  Do  I  want  cosmetics? 
Cant.  My  lor! 

Lord  Ogle*  Look  in  my  face— come^  be  sincere- 
Does  it  want  the  assistance  of  art  ? 

CatU.  \with  his  spectaclesJ]  f!n  verity,  non. — 'Tis  yer 
smoose  and  brillian — but  I  tote  dat  you  might  take  t 
little  by  ray  of  prevention. 

Lord  Ogle.  You  t\io\isHV\^Le  ^w  t^ft.  ^liol^  monsieur. 
as  you  generally  do^ — T\»  %wkS&yV^-^^^^\!««^\ 
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Brush  pours  out.']  What  do  ^u  tbiak.  Brush,  af  tha 
amily,  we  are^^oing  to  be  connected  with  ?-^£h ! 

Brushy  Yery  well  to  marry  in,  my  lord;  but  it 
?ouId  not  do  to  lite  with* 

J^ord  Ogle.  You  are  right,  Brush — There  is  no  wash* 
ng  the  blackamoor  white — Mr.  Sterling  will  neyer  get 
id  of  Black'Friars,  always  taste  of  the  Borachio-- « 
Lnd  the  poor  woman  his  sister  is  so  busy  and  so  notable^ 
o  make  one  welcome,  that  I  hare  not  yet  got  over  her 
irst  reception;  it  almost  amounted  to  suffocation!  I 
hink  the  daughters  are  tolerable — Where's  my  cephalick 
muff?  \Brush  gives  him  a  box* 

Cant.  Dey  tink  so  of  you,  my  lor,  for  dey  look  at 
lothing  else,  I  do  seedat. 

Lord  Ogle.  Did  they?  Why,  I  think  they  did  a  little 
—Where's  my  glass  ?  [^Brush  puts  one  on  tJie  table ^ 

The  youngest  is  delectable.  \iakes  snuff* 

Cant.  O,  ouy,  my  Lor — ^ver  delect,  inteed;  she  made 
loux  yeux  at  you,  my  Lor. 

Lord  Ogle.  She  was  particular-^ — ^the  eldest,  my  nephew'0 
lady,  will  be  a  roost  valuable  wife;  she  has  all  the  vulgar 
ipirits  of  her  father,  and '  aunt,  happily  blended  witb 
the  termagant  qualities  of  her  deceased  mother. — Some 
pepper^mint  water,.  Brush ! — How  happy  is  it,  Cant, 
for  young  ladies  in  general,  that  people  of  quality  over- 
look  every  thing  in  a  marriage  contract  but  their  fortune* 

Cant.  C'est  bien  heureux,  et  commode  aussi. 

Lord  Ogle.  Brush,  give  me  that  pamphlet  by  my  bed- 
side— [Brush  goes  for  it."]  Canton,  do  you  wait  in  the 
inti-chamber,  and  let  nobody  interrupt  me  till  I  call  you* 

Cant.  Mush  goot  may  do  your  lordship  ! 

Lord  Ogle,  [to  Brush  who  brings  the  pamphlet. li  And 
now.  Brush,  leave  me  a  little  to  my  studies.  [^Exit  Brush. 

Lord  Ogleby  cdone. 
What  can  I  possibly  do  among  these  women  here,  with 
this  cramping  rheumatism  ?  It  ig  a  most  grievous  enemy 
to  gallantry  and  address — [gets  off  hii  c&om".}— He  !— 
Courage,  my  Lor!  He!  He!  I'm  another  creatare--^ 
[^hums  and  dances  a  little.']  It  will  do-^Brav^,  my  Lor! 
these  girls  have  absolutely  made  me  young  agaio< — ^If  thef 
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areforagameof  romps — ^MeToila  pTet[sings  and  dances."] 
O — ^that's  an  ugly  twinge — but  it's  gone — I  hare  rather 
too  much  of  the  IU7  this  morning  in  my  complexion ;  a 
faint  tincture  of  the  rose  will  giye  a  delicate  spirit  to  my 
eyes  for  the  day.  [unlocks  a  drawer  at  the  bottom  of  the 
glass f  and  takes  out  rouge ;  while  he* s  painting  hi mselfy 
a  knocking  at  the  door,^  Who's  there !  I  won't  be  dis* 
turb'd. 

Canton,  [without,"]  My  Lor,  my  Lor,  here  is  Monsieur 
Sterling  to  pay  his  devoir  to  you  dis  morn  in  your 
chamb^e. 

Lord  Ogle,  [softli/,]  What  a  fellow ! — [aloud,]  I  am 
extremely  honoured  by  Mr.  Sterling — ^Why  donH  you 
see  him  in,  Monsieur? — I  wish  he  was  cleaning  out 
his  stinking  canal — [door  opens,]  Oh,  my  dear  Mr. 
Sterling,  you  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honour. 
Enter  Sterling  and  Lovewbll. 

Sterl,  I  hope,  my  Lord,  that  your  Lordship  slept  well ' 
in  the  night  I — I  belieye  there  are  no  better  beds  in  Europe 
than  I  have — I  spare  no  pains  to  get  'em,  nor  money  to 
buy  'em — His  Majesty,  God  bless  him,  don't  sleep  upon 
a  better  out  of  his  palace;  and  if  I  heid  said  in  too,  I 
hope  no  treason,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Ogle,  Your  beds  are  like  every  thing  else  about 
you,    incomparable  !^^They    not  only  make  one  rest 
well,  but  give  one  spirits,  Mr.  Sterling. 

Sterl,  What  say  you  then,  my  Lord,  to  another  walk 
in  the  garden  ?  You  must  see  my  water  by  day-light,  and 
my  walks,  and  my  slopes,  and  my  clumps,  and  my 
^  bridge,  and  my  flow'ring  trees,  and  my  bed  of  Dutdk 
tulips — Matters  look'd  but  dim  last  night,  my  Lord;^  I 
feel  the  dew  in  my  great  toe — but  I  would  put  on  a  cut- 
shoe  that  1  might  J^  able  to  Walk  you  about — I  may  be 
laid  up  to  morrow. 

Lord  Ogle.  No  bad  thing  for  me!  [aside, 

Sterl,  What  say  you,  my  Lord! 

Lord  Ogle,  I  was  saying.  Sir,  that  I  was  in  hopes  of 
seeing  the  young  ladies  at  breakfast :  Mr.  Sterling,  they 
are  in  my  mind,  the  fenesV.  tulips  \ivV5M&^"wt  of  the  world 
—he,  he. 

Cant.  Bravissimo^  my  liOi\  \wlv^^>^^- 
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SterL  They  shall  mdet  yonr  Lordship  in  the  garden— 
we  won't  lose  our  walk  for  them;  I'll  take  you  a  little 
round  before  breakfast,  and  a  larger  before  dinner,  and 
in  the  evening  you  shall  go  to  the  Grand  Tower,  as  I  call 
it^  ha,  ha,  ha. 

Lord  Ogle.  Not  a  foot,  I  hope,    Mr.  Sterling — con- 
sider your  gout,  my  good  friend — You'll  certainly  be  laid , 
by  the  heels  for  your  politeness — ^he,  he,  he. 
CaifiL  Ha,  ha,  ba — 'tis  admirable!  enyerit^! — 

[laughing  very  heartily. 

SterL  If  my  young  man  \To  LovewelQ  here,  would 

but  laugh  at  my  jokes,  which  he  ought  to  do,  as  Moun* 

seer  does  at  yours,   my  Lord,  we  should  be  all  life  and 

mirth. 

Lord  Ogle.  What  say  you,  Cant,  will  you  take  my 
kinsman  under  your  tuition  ?  you  have  certainly  the  most 
campanionable  laugh  I  ever  met  with,  and  never  oat  of 
tune. 

Catt£.  But  when  your  Lordship  is  out  of  spirits. 
Lord  Ogle.  Well  said,  Cant!    but  here  comes  my 
nephew,  to  play  his  part. 

Enter  Sir  John  Melvii. 
Well,  Sir  John,  what  news  from  the  island  of  Love? 
have  you  been  sighing  and  serenading  this  morning  ? 

Sir  John.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  Lordship  in  such 
spirits  this  morning. 

Lord  Ogle.  I'm  sorry  to  see  you  so  dull.  Sir — ^What 
poor  things,  Mr.  Sterling,  these  very  young  fellows  are! 
they  make  love  with  faces,  as  if  they  were  burying  the 
dead — though,  indeed,  a  marriage  sometimes  may  be  pro- 
perly called  a  burying  of  the  living— eh,  Mr.  Sterling?— 
Sterl.  Not  if  they  have  enough  to  live  upon,  my  Lord 
«— Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha.  * 

Cant.  Dat  is  all  Monsieur  Sterling  tink  of. 
Sir  John.   Prithee,  Love  well,  come  with  me^ 
Into  the  garden ;  I  hafe  something  of  consequencef  "g 
for  you,  and  I  must  communicate  it  dflrectly.      t  &, 

Lovezc.  We'll  go  together —  j 

If  your  Lordship  and  Mr.  Sterling  please,  weMl  prepare 
the  ladies  to  attend  you  in  the  garden* 

[^Exeunt  Sir  John  tttiA  'Lo'c^^-»^' 
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SterL  My  girU  are  alirays  ready,  I  make  *em  rke  soon, 
tnd  tombed  early ;  their  husbands  shall  hare  'em  wHk 
good  constitottons,  and  good  fortunes,  if  they  hafeno* 
thing  el^9  my  Lord. 

Lord  Ogle*  Fine  things,  Mr.  Sterling! 

Sterl.  Fine  tilings,  indeed,  iriyLord! — ^Ah,  my  Lord, 
liad  not  yon  run  off  your  speed  in  your  youth,  you  had 
not  been  so  crippled  in  your  age,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Ogle*  Very  pleasant,  I  protest — ^He,  he,  he.— 

[half  laughing. 

Sterl,  Here's  Mounseer  now,  I  suppose,  is  pretty  near 

!rour  Lordship's  standing ;  but  having  little  to  eat,  and 
ittle  to  spend,  in  bis  own  country,  he'll  wear  three  of 
your  Lordship  out*-*eating  and  drinking  kills  us  all. 

Lord  Ogle,  Very  pleasant,  I  protest — What  a  vulgar 
dog.  [^aside. 

Cant,  My  Lor  so  old  as  me! — He  is  shicken  to  me<— 
and  look  like  a  boy  to  pauvre  me. 

StefL  Ha,  ha,  ha.  Weil  said,  Mounseer — keep  to 
that  and  you'll  live  in  any  country  of  the  world~Ha,  ha, 
ha. — But,  mv  Lord,  l  will  wait  upon  you  into  th^ 
garden :  we  have  but  a  little  time  to  breakfast*— -I'll  go 
for  my  hat  and  cane,  fetch  a  little  walk  with  you,  my 
Lord,  and  then  for  the  hot  rolls  and  butter! 

l^Eait  Sterling, 

Lord  Ogle*  I  shall  attend  you  with  pleasure-^Het 
rolls  and  butter  in  July  f— i  sweat  with  the  thoughts  of 
tt«^What  a  strange  beast  it  is  I 

Cant,  C'est  un  barbare. 

Lord  Ogle*  He  is  a  vulgar  dog,  and  if  there  wasnotso 
much  money  in  the  family, which  I  can't  do  without,Iwould 
leave  hrm  and  his  hot  rolls  and  butter  directly-<»-Coine 
ftlong  Monsieur!   *  lExeunt  Lord  Ogleb^  and  Canton, 

SCENE  H.    The  Garden, 

Enter  Sir  John  Meirii  and  Lqfbwsh, 

Lapew*  Ib  my  ToomM%xckoro\tk^\  \csti^«yvfi^%^ 
Sir  John.  Before  ft^ t  X\a%  m^roXTi^^  \  >^<iw«a  ^fs^ 
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Ijimtm.  On  vhat  occasion  ? 

Sir  John.  I  was  so  anxious  to  disclose  my  mind  to  yott| 
that  I  could  not  sleep  in  my  bed — But  I  found  that  you 
could  not  sleep  neither — ^The  bird  was  flown,  and  the  nest 
Long  since  cold.-^Where  was  you  Loveweil  I 

Lvoew*  Poh!  prithee!  ridiculous! 

Sir  John.  Come  now  !•—• 

L/Ofoew.  Nay,  nay,  leave  trifling,  and  tell  rae  your 
business. 

Sir  John.  Well,  but  where  were  you,  Loyewell  ? 

LdO'oewk  Walking — ^writing — what  signifies  where  I  was? 

Sir  John.  Walking !  yes,  I  dare  say.  It  rained  at 
hard  as  it  could  pour.  Sweet  refreshing  showers  to  walk 
in!  No,  no,  Loreweli. 

Idovew.  But  your  business !  your  business.  Sir  John ! 

Sir  John.  Let  me  a  little  into  the  secrets  of  the  famUy^* 

Ijotew.  Psha! 

Sir  John.  However,  though  you  will  not  honour  me 
iFith  y ourconideiice,  1*11  venture  to  trust  you  with  rn^ne. 
—What  d*ye  think  of  Miss  Sterling  ? 

Lovew.  What  do  I  think  of  Miss  Sterling  ? 

Sir  John.  Ay,  what  d'ye  think  of  her? 

Lovew.  An  odd  question! — ^but  I  think  her  a  smart^ 
lively  girl,  full  of  mirth  and  sprightliness. 

Sir  John.  All  mischief  and  malice,  I  doubt* 

Itooew.  How? 

Sir  John.  Bat  her  person^-^what  d*ye  think  of  that  ? 

Lovew.  Pretty  and  agreeable. 

Sir  John.  A  little  grisette  thing. 

JLavew.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 

Sir  John.  I'll  tell  you.  You  must  know,  Lovewell^ 
that  notwithstantUng  all  appearances*--[«ee}»^  Lord  Ok 
^•c]  We  are  interrupted— When  they  are  gone,  I'll  ex- 
plun. 

Enter  Lord  OaLEBYy  Sterling^  Mrs.  HEiDELBSRGy 
Miss  SrERLiNGy  and  Fanny, 

Lord  Ogle.  Great  improvements  indeed,  Mr.  Sterling ! 
wonderful  improvemenis !  The  four  Seasons  in  lead,  the 
flying  Mercury,  and  the  basia  with  Neptune  iath&toi^^'^^ 
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are  all  in  the  rerj  extreme  of  fine  taste.     You  have  as 
many  rich*  figures  as  the  man  at  Hyde-Park  Comer. 

Sterl.  The  chief  pleasure  of  a  country  house  is  to  make 
improvements,  you  know,  my  Lord.  1  spare  no  expence^ 
not  I. — ^This  is  quite  another-guess  sort  of  a  place  than  it 
was  When  I  first  took  it,  my  Lord.  We  were  surrounded 
with  trees.  I  cut  down  above  fifty  to  make  the  lawn  be- 
fore the  house,  and  let  in  the  wind  and  the  sun — smack- 
smooth — as  you  see. — Then  I  made  a  green  house  of  the 
old  laundry,  and  turned  the  brew-house  into  a  pinery. 
The  high  octagon  summer-house,  yon  see  yonder,  is  raised 
on  the  mast  of  a  ship,  given  me  by  an  East-India  captain, 
who  has  turned  many  a  thousand  of  my  money.  It  com* 
nands  the  whole  road.  All  the  coaches  and  cha- 
riots, and  chaises,  pass  and  re-pass  under  your  eye.  TU 
mount  you  up  there  in  the  afternoon,  my  Lord.  'Tis  the 
pleasantest  place  in  the  world  to  take  a  pipe  and  a  bottle, 
-Hind  so  you  shall  sa^^,  my  I^ord. 

Lord  Ogle.  Ay— or  a  bowl  of  punch,  or  a  can  of  flip, 
Mr.  Sterling!  for  it  looks  like  a  cabin  in  the  air. — ^If  fly., 
ing  chairs  were  in  use,  the  captain  might  make  a  voyage 
to  the  Indies  in  it  still,  if  he  had  but  a  fair  wind. 

Canton*  Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Mrs,  Heidel.  My  brother's  a  little  comacal  in  his  ideas, 
my  Lord! — But  you'll  excuse  him. — I  have  a  little  go- 
thick  dairy,  fitted  up  entirely  in  my  own  taste. — ^In  the 
evening  I  shall  hope  for  the  honour  of  your  Lordship's 
company  to  take  a  dish  of  tea  there,  or  a  suUabub  warm 
from  the  cow. 

Lord  Ogle,  I  have  eveiy  m<hnent  a  fresh  opportunity 
of  admiring  the  elegance  of  Mrs.  Heidelberg — the  very 
flower  of  delicacy  and  cream  of  politeness. 

Mrs,  MeideL  Gray  Lord! >  j  ^-        -       .  _, 

Lord  Ogle.  0  Madam !      \  ^'""S  «*  ««'*  •<*«'. 

Sterl,  How  d'ye  like  these  close  walks,  mj  Lord  ? 

Lord  Ogle.  A  most  excellent  serpentine !  It  forms  t 
perfect  maze,  and  winds  like  a  true-lover's  knot. 

SterL  Ay — ^here's  none  of  your  straight  lines  heie— 
but  all  taste — zig-zag — crinkum-crankum— in  and  out^ 
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right  and  left — to  and  again — ^twisting  and  turning  lik^  a 
worm,  my  Lord ! 

Lord  Ogle.  Admirably  laid  out  indeed,  Mr.  Sterling ! 
one  can  hardly  see  an  inch  beyond  one's  nose  any  where 
in  these  walks. — You  are  a  most  excellent  (economist  of 
your  land,  and  make  a  little  go  a  great  way. — It  lies  to- 
gether in  as  small  parcels  as  if  it  was  placed  in  pots  out 
at  your  window  in  Gracechurch-street. 

Canton.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Lord  Ogle.  What  d'ye  laugh  at,  Canton  ?  - 

Canton.  Ah !  que  cette  similitude  est  droie  !  So  clerer 
Tat  you  say,  mi  Lor. 

Lord  Ogle,  [to  Fanni^.']  You  seem  mightily  engaged, 
Madam.  What  are  those  pretty  hands  so  busily  employed 
about? 

Fanny.  Only  making  up  a  nosegay,  my  Lord ! — ^Will 
your  Lordship  do  me  the  honour  of  accepting  it? 

\jpreserUing  iL 

Lord  Ogle.  I'll  wear  it  next  my  heart,  Madam ! — I 
see  the  young  creature  doats  on  me.  [(^art. 

Miss  Sterl.  What  are  you  thinking  of,  sister !  you'ye 
loaded  his  Lordship  with  a  bunch  of  flowers  as  big  as  the 
cook  or  the  nurse  carry  to  town  on  Monday  morning  for 
a  beaupot. — Will  your  Lordship  give  me  leave  to  present 
you  with  this  rose  and  a  sprig  of  sweet-briar? 

Lord  Ogle.  The  truest  emblems  of  yourself.  Madam ! 
all  sweetness  and  poignancy. — A  little  jealous,  poor  soul ! 

[apart. 

SterL  Now,  my  Lord,  if  you  please,  I'll  carry  you 
to  see  my  Ruins. 

Mrs.  Hddel.  Yo\x*\\  absolutely  fatigue  his  Lordship 
with  over-walking,  brother ! 

Lord  Ogle-  Not  at  all,  Madam  !  We're  in  the  region  of 
perpetual  spring,  youth,  and  beauty .  [leering  at  the  women. 

Mrs.  Heidel.  Quite  the  man  of  qualaty,   I  pertest. 

[cfari* 
Canton.  Take  a  my  arm  my  Lor  ! 

[Lord  Oglehy  leans  on  him. 

Sterl.  I'll  only  shew  his  Lordship  my  rum^^  ^u&A.  ^^(^ 

TOX.  u.  Y 
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fsascade,  and  the  Chinese  bridge,  and  then  we^Ilgointo 

breakfast. 

.    Lord  Ogle*  Ruins,  did  you  say,  Mr.  Sterling? 

Steri,  Ay,  ruins,  my  Lord !  and  they  are  reckoned 
Tery  fine  ones  too.  You  would  think  them  ready  to  tain* 
ble  on  your  head.  It  has  just  cost  me  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  to  put  my  ruins  in  thorough  repair. — ^This 
way,  if  your  Lordship  pleases. 

Lord  Ogle,  [^going^  stops."]  What  steeple's  that  we  see 
yonder?  the  parish-church  I  suppose. 

SterL  Ha!  ha!  ha!  that^s admirable.  It  is  no  church 
at  all,  my  Lord!  it  is  a  spire  that  I  have  built  against  a 
tree,  a  field  or  two  oiF,  to  terminate  the  prospect.  One 
must  always  hate  a  church,  or  an  obelisk,  or  a  something, 
to  terminate  tlie  prospect,  you  know.  That's  a  rule  ia 
taste,  my  Lord! 

Lord  Ogle..  Very  ingenious,  indeed!  For  my  part,  I 
desire  nofiner  prospect,  than  this  I  see  before  me.  [Jeering 
at  the  zBomen.] — Simple,  yet  varied;  bounded,    yet  ex- 
tensive.— Get  away.  Canton !    [pushing  away  Canton^ 
.1  want  no  assistance. — Y\\  walk  with  the  ladies* 

SterL  This  way,  my  Lord ! 

Lord  Ogle.  Lead  on.  Sir! — We  young  folks  here  will 
follow  you. — ^Madam ! — Miss  Sterling! — Miss  Fanny !  I 
attend  you.     [Exit,  after  Sterling^  gallanting  the  ladies. 

Canton,  {following.']  He  is  gay  gentleman  In  truth! 

[Ennt. 
Manent  Sir  John  Melvil  and  Lor ew ell. 

Sir  John.  I  am  most  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  un« 
bosom. — ^I  kn^w  you  are  faithful.  Love  well,  and  flatter 
myself  you  would  rejoice  to  serve  me. 

Lovew.  Be  assured,  you  may  depend  on  me. 

Sir  John*  You  must  know,  then,  notwithstanding  all 
appearances,  that  this  treaty  of  marriage  between  Miss 
Sterling  and  me  will  come  to  nothing. 

Lovew.  How! 

Sir  Johnr  It  will  be  no  match,  Lovewell. 

Lovew.  No  match? 

Ssr  John.  No. 

Lovets>.  YouamaietMft.   VfVaX^^fiwX^-^t^R^V^. 

Sir  John.  L 
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Lioroew.  You!  wherefore? 

iSVr  John.  I  don't  like  her. 

LovezB.  Very  plain  indeed!  I  never  supposed  that  you 
were  extremely  devoted  to  her  from  inclination,  but 
thought  you  always  considered  it  as  a  matter  of  couveni- 
ence  rather  than  affection. 

Sir  John.  Very  true.  I  came  into  the  family  without 
any  impressions  on  my  mind — with  an  unimpassioned  in- 
difference ready  to  receive  one  woman  as  soon  as  another. 
I  looked  upon  love,  serious,  sober  love,  as  a  chimera, 
and  marriage  as  a  thing  of  course,  as  you  know  most  people 
do.  But  I,  who  lately  thought  love  a  mere  insipidity,  feel 
now  its  real  power. — In  short,  my  defection  from  Miss 
Sterling  proceeds  from  the  violence  of  my  attachment  to 
another. 

LovezD.  Another !  So !  so !  h^re  will  be  fine  work. 
And  pray  who  is  she? 

Sir  John.  Who  is  she!  who  can  she  be  ?  but  Fanny, 
the  tender,  amiable,  engaging  Fanny. 

Lopew.  Fanny!  What  Fanny? 

iS'f'r  John.  Fanny  Sterling.  .  Her  sister — Is  not  she  a 
charming  creature,  Love  well  ? 

Lovew,  Her  sister  ?  Confusion ! — You  must  not  think 
of  it.  Sir  John. 

Sir  John.  Not  think  of  it  ?  I  can  think  of  nothing  else* 
Nay,  tell  me,  Lovewell !  was  it  possible  for  me  to  be  in- 
dulged ia  a  perpetual  intercourse  with  two  such  objects  as 
Fanny  and  her  sister,  and  not  find  my  heart  led  by  in- 
sensible attraction  towards  her  ? — You  seem  confounded 
— Why  don't  you  answer  me. 

Lovew.  Indeed,  Sir  John,  this  event  gives  me  infinite 
concern. 

Sir  John.  Why  so? — ^Is  not  she  charming,  Lovewell? 
Itovew.  I  foresee  that  it  must  produce  the  worst  conse- 
quences. Consider  the  confusion  it  must  unavoidably  cre- 
ate. Let  me  persuade  you  to  drop  these  thoughts  in  time. 
Sir  John.  Never — ^never,  Lovewell! 
Liovew.  You  have  gone  too  far  to  recede.    A  negoti- 
ation,  so  nearly  concluded,  cannot  be  broken  off  witK 
any  grace.  The  lawyers,  yoaknow,  at^\xo\«Vj  ^-^^^^8^% 
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the  preliminaries  almost  finally  settled  between  Lord 
Oglcby  and  Mr«  Sterling ;  and  Miss  Sterling  herself  ready 
to  receive  yon  as  a  husband. 

Sir  John.  Why  the  banns  hare  been  published,  and  no- 
body has  forbidden  them,  'tis  true.  But  you  know  either 
of  the  parties  may  change  their  minds  eren  after  they  enter 
the  church. 

Lovew.  You  think  too  lightly  of  this  matter.  To  carrj 
your  addresses  so  far — and  then  to  desert  her*— and  for 
her  sister  too ! — ^It  will  be  such  an  affront  to  the  tamiljj 
that  they  can  never  put  up  with  it. 

Sir  John.  I  don't  think  so :  for  as  to  my  transferring 
my  passion  from  her  to  her  sister,  so  much  the  better!— 
for  then,  you  know,  I  don't  carry  my  affections  out  of 
the  family. 

Lo7>ew.  Nay,  but  prithee  h«  serious,  and  think  better 
of  it. 

Sir  John.  I  have  thought  better  of  it  already,  yon  see. 
Tell  me  honestly,  Lovewell!  Can  you  blame  me?  Is  there 
any  comparison  between  them? 

Lovew.  As  to  that  now — why  that—- that  is  just— just 
as  it  may  strike  different  people.  There  are  many  ad- 
mirers of  Miss  Sterling's  vivacity. 

Sir  John.  Vivacity !  a  medley  of  Cheapside  pertness, 
and  Whitechapel  pride.— No— no~if  I  do  go  so  far  into 
the  city 

Lovew.  But  I  see  no  probability  of  success ;  for  grant- 
ing that  Mr.  Sterling  would  have  consented  to  it  at  first, 
he  canuot  listen  to  it  now.  Why  did  not  you  break  this 
affair  to  the  family  before? 

Sir  John.  Under  such  embarrassed  circumstances  as  I 
have  been,  can  yon  wonder  at  my  irresolution  or  perplex- 
ity ?  Nothing  but  despair,  the  fear  of  losing  my  dear 
Fanny,  could  bring  me  to  a  declaration  even  now :  and 
yet,  I  think  I  know  Mr.  Sterling  so  well,  that,  strange 
as  my  proposal  may  appear,  if  I  can  make  it  advantage- 
ous to  him  as  a  money-transaction,  as  I  am  sure  I  can, 
he  will  certainly  come  into  it. 

Lovew.  But  even  suppose  he  should,  which  I  very 
much  doubt,  I  dou't  tVi\\^  F^wuy  herself  wQuld  listen  io 
yont  addresses. 
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Sir  John,  You  are  deceived  a  little  in  that  particular. 

JLovew,  You'll  find  I  am  in  the  right. 

Sir  John,  1  have  some  little  reason  to  think  otherwise. 

Lovew,  You  have  not  declared  your  passion  to  her  al- 
ready. 
'    Sir  John*  Yes,  I  have. 

Lovew,  Indeed  !•— And— rand— and  how  did  she  receive 
it? 

Sir  John,  I  think  it  is  not  very  easy  for  me  to  make  my 
addresses  to  any  woman,  without  receiving  some  little 
encouragement. 

Jjovew,  Encouragement!  did  she  give  you  any  en- 
couragement ? 

Sir  John,  I  don't  know  what  youxall  encouragement 
—but  she  blushed  and  cried— and  desired  me  not  to  think 
of  it  any  more:— -upon  which  I  prest  her  hand — kissed 
it— paid  her  high  compliments — and  I  could  see  it  tickled 
ber  to  the  soul. 

Ltovew,  And  did  she  express  no  surprise  at  your  decla- 
ration ? 

Sir  John,  Why,  to  say  the  truth^  she  was  e  little  sur- 
prised—and she  got  away  from  me  too,  before  I  could 
thoroughly  explain  myself.  If  I  should  not  meet  with  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  her,  I  must  get  you  to  delifer 
a  letter  from  me. 

JLovew,  I!— a  letter!-— I  had  rather  have  nothing— 

Sir  John.  Nay,  you  promised  me  your  assistance— and 
I  am  sure  you  cannot  scruple  to  make  yourself  useful  on 
such  an  occasion. — You  may,  without  suspicion,  acquaint 
her  verbally  of  my  determined  affection  for  her,  and  that 
I  am  resolved  to  ask  her  father's  consent. 

LavevD,  As  to  that,  I — your  commands,  you  know- 
that  is,  if  she— Indeed,  Sir  John,  I  think  you  are  in  the 
wrong. 

Sir  John.  Well— well— that's  my  concern — Ha!  there 
she  goes,  along  that  walk  yonder,  d'ye  see  ?  I'll  go  to 
her  immediately. 

Ijovew.  You  are  too  precipitate.  Consider  what  yovk 
are  doing. 

Sir  John.  I  would  not  lose  this  opportunity  for  the 
universe* 
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Lovew,  Nay,  pray  don't  go  I  Your  violence  and  eager- 
ness may  overcome  her  spirits. — The  shock  will  be  too 
much  for  her.  ^  [^detaining  hint' 

Sir  John,  Nothing  shall  prevent  me. — Ha !  now  she 
turns  into  auother  walk.— Let  me  go !  [(creaks  from  him.^ 
I  shall  lose  her.— [^owi^f,  turns  bach\]  Be  sure  now  to 
keep  out  of  the  way!  If  you  interrupt  us  I  shall  ncTer 
f orgi  f  e  y  ou.  [^Exit  hastihj* 

LovEWELL  alcne.  ^ 

Bear  this !  impossible  I  in  love  with  my  wife !  acquaint  nie 
with  his  passion  for  her!  make  his  addresses  before  my 
face ! — 1  shall  break  out  before  my  time.— This  was  the 
meaning  of  Fanny's  uneasiness.  She  could  not  encourage 
him— I  am  sure  she  could  not.— Ha!  they  are  turning 
into  the  walk,  and  coming  this  way.  Shall  I  leave  the 
place?— Leave  hira  to  solicit  my  wife !  I  can't  submit  to 
it.— They  come  nearer  and  nearer— If  I  stay  it  will  look 
suspicious-— It  may  betray  us,  and  incense  him— They 
are  here— I  mast  go— -I  ^^^  the  mo^t  unfortimate  fellow 
in  the  world.  [ExU* 

Enter  FannYj  and  Sir  Joni^. 

Fanny.  Leave  me.  Sir  John,  I  beseech  you  leave  me! 
— nay,  why  will  you  persist  to  follow  me  with  idle  soli- 
citations, which  are  an  affront  to  my  character  and  aa 
injury  to  your  own  honour? 

Sir  John.  I  know  your  d^licdcy,  dnd  tremble  to  of- 
fend it :  but  let  the  urgency  of  the  occasion  be  my  ex- 
cuse !  Consider,  madam,  that  the  future  happiness  of 
my  life  depends  on  my  present  application  to  you  !  (Son* 
sider  that  this  day  must  determine  my  fate ;  and  these  are 
perhaps  the  only  moments  left  me  to  incline  you  to  war- 
rant my  passion,  and  to  entreat  you  not  to  oppose 
the  proposals  I  mean  to  open  to  your  father. 

Fanny,  For  shame,  for  shame,  Sir  John !  Think  of 
your  previous  engagements  !  Think  of  your  own  situa- 
tion, and  think  of  mine  ! — What  have  you  discovered  ia 
iny  conduct  that  might  encourage  you  to  so  bold  a  decla- 
ration ?  I  am  shocked  that  you  should  venture  to  say  so 
much,  and  blush  that  1  should  even  dare  to  give  it  a 
l^aring. — Let  me  be  gone  1 
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Sir  John.  Nay,  stay,  madam  !  but  one  moment ! — 
Your  sensibility  is  too  great. — Engagements  I-  what  enk 
gagements  have  even  been  pretended  on  either  side  than 
those  of  family-convenience  ?  I  went  on  in  the  trammels 
ef  matrimonial  negoci:ation  with  a  blind  submission  to 
your  father  and  Lord  Ogleby ;  but  my  heart  soon 
claimed  a  right  to  be  consulted.  It  has  devoted  itself  to 
you^  and  obliges  me  to  plead  earnestly  for  the  same  ten- 
der interest  in  your's. 

Fanni/.  Have  a  care.  Sir  John  !  do  not  mistake  a  de- 
praved will  for  a  virtuous  inclination.  By  these  common 
pretences  of  the  heart,  half  of  our  sex  are  made  fools^ 
and  a  greater  part  of  yours  despise  them  for  it. 

Sir  John.  Alfection,  you  will  allow,  is  involuntary. 
We  cannot  always  direct  it  to  the  ol^ect  on  which  it 
should  fix — But  when  it  is  once  inviolably  attached,  in- 
violably as  mine  is  to  you,  it  often  creates  reciprocal 
aflfection.— When  I  last  urged  you  on  this  subject,  you 
heard  me  with  more  temper,  and  I  hoped  with  some 
compassion. 

fann^.  You  decwyed  yourself.  If  I  forbore  to  exert 
a  proper  spirit,  nay  if  I  did  not  even  G?Lpres«i  the  quickest 
resentment  of  your  behaviour,  it  was  only  in  cousidera* 
tion  of  that  respect  I  wish  to  pay  you,  in  honour  to  my 
sister :  and  pe  assured.  Sir,  woman  as  I  am,  that  my 
Tanity  could  reap  no  pleasure  from  a  triumph,  that  must 
result  from  the  blackest  treachery  to  her.  [s^^^ff^ 

Sir  John.  One  word,  and  I  have  done,  [stopping  her.^ 
•—Your  impatience  and  anxiety,  and  the  urgency  of  the 
occasion,  oblige  me  to  be  brief  and  explicit  with  you.— - 
I  appeal  therefore  from  your  delicacy  to  your  justice.— - 
Your  sister,  I  verily  believe,  neither  entertains  any  real 
affection  for  me,  or  tenderness  for  you. — Your  father,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  is  i)ot  much  concerned  by  means 
of  which  of  his  daughters  the  families  are  united.  •  -Now, 
as  they  cannot,  shall  not  be  connected,  otherwise  than 
by  my  union  with  you,  why  will  you,  from  a  false  deli-- 
cacy,  oppose  a  measure  so  conducive  to  my  happiness, 
and,  I  hope,  your  own  ?—^t  love  you,  most  passionately 
and  sincerely  love  you — ^and  hope  to  ^\o^o^^  \fe\Ns\% 
%greeMe  to  Mr.  Sterling. — If  then  you  do  lioV  ^v:^»M 
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loath,  abhor,  and  scorn  me — if  there  is  no  other  happier 
man 

Fanny,  Hear  me,  Sir!  hear  my  final  determination. 
•^Were  my  father  and  sister  as  insensible  as  you  are 
pleased  to  represent  them ;— were  my  heart  for  ever  to 
remain  disengaged  to  any  other— I  conld  not  listen  to 
your  proposals.™ What !  You,  on  the  very  eve  of  a 
marriage  with  my  sister ;  J,  living  under  the  same  roof 
with  her,  bound  not  only  by  the  laws  of  friendship  and 
hospitality,  but  even  the  ties  of  blood,  to  contribute  to 
her  happiness,— and  not  to  conspire  against  her  peace— 
the  peace  of  a  whole  family— -and  that  my  own  too  !— 
Away !  away.  Sir  John ! — At  such  a  time,  and  in  such 
circumstances,  your  addresses  only  inspire  me  with  hor- 
ror.—Nay,  you  must  detain  me  no  longer— I  will  go. 

Sir  John.  Do  not  leave  me  in  absolute  despair!— 
Give  roe  a  glimpse  of  hope !     [^falling  on  his  knees  ^  and 

taking  her  hand* 

Fanny.  I  cannot.  Pray,  Sir  John  !  [struggling  to  go. 

Sir  John.  Shall  this  hand  be  given  to  another !  No— 
I  cannot  endure  it.— -My  heart  is  yours,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  my  life  is  in  your  power. 

Enter  Miss  Sterling. 

Fann^.  Ha !  my  sister  is  here.  Rise  for  shame,  Sir 
John  ! 

Sir  John.  Miss  Sterling !  [rising. 

Miss  Steri.  I  beg  pardon.  Sir ! — You'll  excuse  me, 
madam !-— I  have  broke  in  upon  you  a  little  unoppor- 
tunely,  I  believe—But  I  did  not  mean  to  interrupt  you 
— I  only  came.  Sir,  to  let  you  know  that  breakfast  waits, 
if  your  urgent  business  here  will  allow  you  leisure  for  it. 

Sir  John.  I  am  very  sensible,  Miss  Sterling,  that  this 
may  appear  particular,  but 

Miss  Sterl.  Oh  dear.  Sir  John,  don't  put  yourself  to 
the  trouble  of  an  apology.     The  thing  explains  itself. 

Sir  John.  It  will  soon,  madam  ! — In  the  mean  time^ 

I    can   only  assure  you  of  my  profound  resipect  and 

esteem  for  you,  awdmaike  wo  doubt  of  convincing  Mr. 

Sterling  of  the  howovAt  awA.  \xvl<i%\\Vj   ofl  \sv>3  \w\ft\skUons. 

And—and —your  \\ux£v\Ae  ^.^tN^viV,  \sv^^iixss\ 
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Manent  Fanny,  and  Miss  Sterling. 

Miss  Sterl.  Respect! — Insolence! — Esteem! — Very 
fine  truly! — And  you,  madam!  my  sweet,  delicate, 
innocent,'  sentimental  sister !  will  you  convince  my  papa 
too  of  the  integrity  of  your  intentions? 

Fanny.  Do  not  upbraid  me,  my  dear  sister !  Indeed, 
I  don't  deserve  it.  Believe  me,  you  cannot  be  more  of- 
fended at  his  behaviour  than  I  am^  and  I  am  sure  it  can- 
not make  you  half  so  miserable. 

MissSier,  Make  me  miserable!  You  are  mightily 
deceived,  madam!  It  gives  me  no  sort  of  uneasiness^, 
I  assure  you.— -A  base  fellow  !— -As  for  you,  miss  !  the 
pretended  softness  of  your  disposition,  your  artful  good- 
nature, never  imposed  upon  me.  I  always  knew  you  to 
be  sly,  and  envious,  and  deceitful. 

Fanny,  Indeed  you  wrong  me- 

Miss  SterL  Oh,  you  are  all  goodness,  to  be  sure  !—• - 
Did  not  I  find  him  on  his  knees  before  you  ?  Did  not  E 
see  him  kiss  your  sweet  hand  I  Did  not  I  hear  his  pro- 
testations? Was  not  I  witness  of  your  dissembled 
modesty  ?— No-— no^  my  dear  T  don't  imagine  that  you 
can  make  a  fool  of  your  elder  sister  so  easily. 

Fanny,  Sir  John,.  I  own,  is  to  blame;  but  I  am 
above  the  thoughts  of  doing  you  the  least  injury* 

3Iiss  Sterling.  We  sliall  try  that,  madam  ! — I  hope, 
miss,  you'll  be  able  to  give  a  better  account  to  my  pap'a 
and  my  aunt — for  they  shall  both  know  of  this  matter, 
I  promise  you.  [^Exit- 

Fjnny  alone.. 

How  unhappy  I  am  !  my  distresses  multiply  upon  me* 
—Mr.  Lovewell  must  now  become. acquainted  with  Sjr 
John's  behaviour  to  me —  and  in  a  manner  that  may  add 
to  his  uneasiness. — My  father,  instead  of  being  disposed 
by  fortunate  circumstances  to  forgive  any  transgression, 
"will  be  previously  incensed  against  me. — My  sister  arid 
my  aunt  will  become  irreconcileably  my  enemies,  and  re- 
joice in  my  disgrace. — Yet,  at  all  events,  I  am  deter« 
mined  on  a  discovery.  I  dread  it,  and  am  resolved  to 
hasten  it.  It  is  surrounded  with  more  horrors  every 
instant^  as  it  appears  every  instant  more  necessarY*  ^E1«a.1- 

y3 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.  A  HaU. 

Enter  a  Serfjnt  leading  in  Serjeant  Flower^  and 
Counsellors  Traferse  and  Trueman — all  booted. 

Servant,  This  way^,  if  you  please,    gentlemen  \  my 
master  is  at  breakfast  with  the  family  at  present — but 
1*11  let  him  know,  and  he  will  wait  on  you  immediately. 
Flozcer,  Mighty  well,  young  man,  mighty  well. 
Serv.  Please  to  favour  me  with  your  names,  gentle- 
men ? 

Flower,  Let  Mr.  Sterling  know,  that  Mr.  Serjeant 
Flower,  and  two  other  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  are  come 
to  wait  on  him  according  to  his  appointment. 

Servant.  I  will,  Sir.  [^going. 

Flower.  And  harkee,  young  man  !  [^servant  returns  J] 

Desire  my  servant — Mr.  Serjeant  Flower's  servant — to 

bring  in  my  green  and  gold  saddle-cloth  and  pistols,  and 

lay  them  down  here  in  the  hall  with  my  portmanteau. 

Servant.  I  will.  Sir.  [^ExiL 

Flower,  Well,  gentlemen  !  the  settling  these  marriage 

articles  falls  conveniently  enough,  almost  just  on  theeve 

of  the  circuits. — Let  me  see — the  Home,   the  Midland 

and  Western — ay,  we  can  all  cross  the  country  well 

enough  t()  our  several  destinations. — Traverse,  when  do 

you  begin  at  Hertford  ? 

Traverse.  The  day  after  to-morrow. 
Flower.  That  is  commission-day  with  us  at  Warwick 
toou — But  my  clerk  has  retainers  for  every  cause  in  the 
paper,  so  it  will  be  time  enough  if  I  am  there  the  next 
morning. — Besides,  I  have  about  half  a  dozen  cases  that 
have  lain  by  me  ever  since  the  spring  assizes,  and  I  must 
tack,  opinions  to  them  before  I  see  my  country-clients 
again — so  I  w  ill  take  the  evening  before  me — and  then 
currente  calamo^  as  I  say — eh,  Traverse ! 

Traverse.  True,  Mr.  Serjeant — ^and  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  too — for  those  country  attornies  are  such  ig- 
Moraut  dogSj  that  in  case  of  the  devise  of  an  estate  to  A. 
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and  his  heirs  for  erer,  they'll  make  a  query,  whether  he 
takes  in  fee  or  in  tail. 

Flower.  Do  you  expect  to  hare  much  to  do  on  the 
Home  circuit  these  assizes? 

Traverse.  Not  much  nisi  prius  business,  but  a  good 
deal  on  the  crown  side,  I  belieFe. — ^Tbe  gaols  are  brim- 
full — and  some  of  the  felons  in  good  circumstances,  and 
likely  to  be  tolerable  clients. — Let  me  see !  I  am  engag'd 
for  three  highway  robberies,  one  forgery,  and  half  a  do- 
zen larcenies,  at  Kingston. 

Flower.  A  pretty  decent  gaol-delivery  ! — Do  you  ex- 
pect to  bring  off  Darkin,  for  the  robbery  on  Putney- 
Common  ?  Can  you  make  out  your  alibi? 

Traverse.  Oh,  no !  the  crown  witnesses  are  sure  to 
prove  our  identity.     But,  Mr.  Serjeant,  have  you  much 

to  do  ? any  remarkable  cause  on  the  Midland  this 

circuit  ? 

Flower.     Nothing   very   remarkable, — but,   on   the- 
whole,  I  believe  a  good  deal  of  business. — Our  associate 
tells  me,,  there  are  above  thirty  venires  for  Warwick. 

Traverse.  Pray,  Mr.  Serjeant,  are  you  concerned  isk^ 
Jones  and  Thomas  at  Lincoln  ? 

Flower.  I  am — for  the  plaintiff.. 

Traverse.  And  what  d«  you  think  onU  ?^ 

Flower.  A  nonsuit. 

IVaverse.  I  thought  so. 

Floioer.  Oh,  no  manner  of  doubt  on't — lute  clttriits^^^ 
we  have  no  right  in  us — we  have  but  one  chance. 

Traverse.  What*s  that  ? 

Flower.  Why,  my  l^ord  Chief  does  not  go  the  circuit 
this  time,  and  my  brother  Puzz^le being  rnthe  commission, 
the  cause  will  come  on  before  him. 

Truemam  Ay^  that  may  do,  indeed,  if  you  can  bqt 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  defendant's  council. 

Floicer.  True- — Mr.  Trueman,  I  think  you  are  con- 
cerned for  Lord  Ogleby  in  this  affair  ?  [to  Trueman. 

Truemam  I  am,  Sir — ^l  have  the  honour  to  be  related 
to  his  Lordship,  and  hold  some  courts  for  him  in  Somer- 
setshire,— go  theVVestern  circuit — and  atteiid  the  ses- 
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sions  at  Exeter,  merely  because  his  Lordsbip's  interest 
and  property  lie  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Flower.    Ha ! — and  pray,  Mr.  Trueman,  how  long 
have  you  been  called  to  the  bar  ? 

Trueman.  About  nine  years  and  three  quarters. 

Flower.  Ha! 1  don't  know  that  I  eyer  had  the 

pleasure  of   seeing  you  before. — I  wish  you  success, 
young  gentleman  I 

Enter  Sterling* 

Sierl.  Oh,  Mr.  Serjeant  Flower,  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
— Your  servant,  Mr.  Serjeant  I  gentlemen,  your  servant ! 
< — Well,  are  all  matters  concluded  ?  Has  that  snail-paced 
conveyancer,  old  Ferret  of  Grays  Inn,  settled  the  arti- 
'  cles  at  last?  Do  you  approve  of  what  he  has  done  ?  Will 
his  tackle  hold  ?  tight  and  strong  ? — £h,  master  Ser- 
jeant ? 

Flower,  My  friend  Ferret's  slow  and  sure,  Sir — But 
then,  serins  aut  citius^  as  we  say, — sooner  or  later,  Mr. 
Sterling,  he  is  sure  to  put  his  business  out  of  hand  as  he 
should  do. — My  clerk  has  brought  the  writings,  and  all 
other  iustruments  along  with  him,  and  the  settlement  is, 
I  believe,  as  good  a  settlement  as  any  settlement  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  ! 

Sterl  But  that  fearful  mortgage  of  60,0001. — ^There 
don't  appear  to  be  any  other  incumbrances,  I  hope? 

Traverse.  I  can  answer  for  that,  Sir — and  that  will  be 
cleared  off  immediately  on  the  payment  of  the  first  part 
of  Miss  Sterling's  portion — You  agree,  on  your  part,  to 
come  down  with  80,0001. — 

Sterl.  Down  on  the  nail. — Ay,  ay,  my  money  is 
ready  to-morrow  if  he  pleases — ^he  shall  have  it  in  India- 
bonds,  or  notes,  or  how  he  chuses. — Your  lords,  and 
your  dukes,  and  your  people  at  the  court-end  of  the 
town  stick  at  payments  sometimes— debts  unpaid,  no 
credit  lost  with  them — ^but  no  fear  of  us  substantial  fel- 
lows— eh,  Mr.  Serjeant ! — 

Flozoer.  Sir  John  having  last  term,  according  to 
agreement,  levied  a  fine,  and  suffered  a  recovery,  has 
thereby  cut  off  the  entail  of  the  Ogleby  estate  for  the 
better  effecting  the  pxxr^o^^  ^^  \]l2k^  ^^resent  intended  mar- 
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riage ;  on  -which  aboTe-mentioned  Og\e})y  estate,  a 
jointure  of  20001.  per  ann.  is  secured  to  your  eldest 
daughter,  now  Elizabeth  Sterling,  spinster,  and  this 
whole  estate,  after  the  death  of  the  aforesaid  Earl,  de- 
scends to  the  legitimate  heirs  male  of  Sir  John  Melvii 
and  the  aforesaid  Elizabeth  Sterling. 

Traverse,  Very  true- — and  Sir  John  is  to  be  put  in 
immediate  possession  of  as  much  of  his  Lordship's  So- 
mersetshire estate,  as  lies  in  the  manors  of  Hogmore  and 
Cranford,  amounting  to  between  two  and  three  thou- 
sands per  ann.  and  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Sterling,  a  fur- 
ther sum  of- seventy  thousand 

Enter  Sir  John  Mei.vil. 
SterL  Ah,  Sir  John  !  Here  we  are — ^hard  at  it — pay- 
ing the   road  to  matrimony — First  the   lawyers,  then 
comes  the  doctor — Let  us  but  dispatch  the  long-robe,  we 
shall  *soon  get  the  knot  tied,  I  warrant  you. 

Sir  John,  I   am  sorry  to  interrupt  you.  Sir; — but  I 
hope  that  both  you  and  these  gentlemen  will  excuse  me  - 
— ^haying  something  very  particular  for  your  private  ear, 
I  took  the  liberty   of  following  you,  and  beg  you  will 
oblige  me  with  an  audience  immediately. 

SterL  Ay,  with  all  my  heart — Gentlemen,  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant, you'll  excuse  it — Business  must  be  done,  you 
know. — The  writings  will  keep  cold  till  to-morrow 
morning. 

Flower.  I  must  be  at  Warwick,  Mr.  Sterling,  the 
day  after. 

SterL  Nay,  nay,  I  shan't  part  with  you  to-night^ 
gentlemen,  I  promise  you-— My  house  is  very  full,  but  I 
have  beds  for  you  all,  beds  for  your  servants,  and 
stabling  for  all  your  horses. — Will  you  take  a  turn  in 
the  garden,  and  view  some  of  my  improvements  before 
dinner?  Or  will  you  amuse  yourselves  on  the  green 
with  a  game  of  bowls  and  a  cool  tankard?— My  servants 
shall  attend  you — Do  you  chuse  any  other  refreshment  ? 
Call  for  what  you  please; — do  as  you  please; — make 
yourselves  quite  at  home,  I  beg  of  you — Here, — Tho- 
mas, Harry,  William,  wait  on  these  Gentlemen  !— [/o/- 
lowsihe  lawyers  outj  bawling  and  talkin^,^  audlV.craT^« 
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turns  to  Sir  John.']  And  now,  Sir,  I  am  entirely  at 
your  sorvice.— *What  are  your  commands  with  me,  Sir 
John  ? 

Sir  John.  After  having  carried  the  negofiation  be- 
tween our  families  to  so  great  a  length,  after  haring  as- 
sented so  readily  to  all  your  proposals,  as  well  as  re- 
ceived so  many  instances  of  your  cheerful  compliance 
with  the  demands  made  on  our  part,  lam  extremely  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Sterling,  to  be  the  involuntary  cause  of  any 
uneasiness. 

Sterl.  Uneasiness !  what  uneasiness  ? — Where  busi- 
ness is  transacted  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  the  parties  un- 
derstand one  another,  there  can  be  no  uneasiness.  You 
agree,  on  such  and  such  conditions,  to  receive  my  daugh- 
ter for  a  wife;  on  the  same  conditions,  I  agree  to  receive 
you  as  a  son-in-law  ;  and  as  to  all  the  rest,  it  follows  of 
course,  you  know,  as  regularly  as  the  payment  of  a  bill 
after  acceptance. 

Sir  John.  Pardon  me,  Sir ;  more  uneasiness  has  arisen 
than  you  are  aware  of,  I  am  myself,  at  this  instant,  in 
a  state  of  inexpressible  embarrassment;  Miss  Sterling, 
I  know,  is  extremely  disconcerted  too  ;  and  unless  you 
will  oblige  me  with  the  assistance  of  your  friendship,  I 
foresee  the  speedy  progress  of  discontent  and  animosity 
through  the  whole  family. 

SferL  What  is  all  this  ?  I  don't  understand  a  single 
syllable. 

Sir  John.  In  one  word,  then — ^it  will  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  me  to  fulfil  my  engagements  in  regard  to 
Miss  Sterling. 

Stcrl.  How,  Sir  John  ?  Do  you  mean  to  put  an  affront 
upon  my  family?  What!  refuse  to — 

Sir  John.  Be  assured.  Sir,  that  I  neither  mean  to  af- 
front, nor  forsake  your  family. — My  only  fear  is,  that 
you  should  desert  me ;  for  the  whole  happiness  of  my  life 
depends  on  my  being  connected  with  your  family  by  the 
nearest  and  tenderest  ties  in  the  world. 


*  The  remaioder  of  this  Scene  is  given  in  EnfitU's  SPBiiK£B» 
nmoDg  the  Dialogutt. 
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Sterl.  Why,  did  not  you  tell  me,  but  a  moment  ago, 
that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  you  to  marry  my 
daughter  ? 

Sir  John,    True. — But  you  hare  another  daughter^ 

Sir 

SterL  Well? 

Sir  John,  Who  has  obtaiiied  the  most  absolute  domi- 
liion  over  my  heart.  I  have  already  declared  my  passion 
to  her ;  nay,  Miss  Sterling  herself  is  also  apprized  of  it, 
and  if  you  will  bnt  give  a  sanction  to  my  present  ad- 
dresses, the  uncommon  merit  of  Miss  Sterling  will  no 
doubt  recommend  her  to  a  person  of  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior rank  to  myfelf,  and  our  families  may  still  be  allied 
by  my  union  with  Miss  Fanny. 

SierL  Mighty  fine,  truly  !  Why,  wh'at  do  you  make 
of  us.  Sir  John  ?  I>o  you  come  to  market  for  my  daugh- 
ters^ like  servants  at  a  statute  fair  ?  Do  you  think  that  f 
•will  suffer  yon,  or  any  man  m  the  world,  to  come  inta 
my  house,  like  the  Grand  Signior,  and  throw  the  hand* 
kerchief  first  to  one,  and  then  to  t'other,  just  as  he 
pleases  ?  Do  you  think  I  drive  a  kind  of  African  slave^ 

trade*  with  them/  and 

Sir  John.  A  moment's  patience.  Sir !  Nothing,  but  the 
excess  of  my  passion  for  Miss  Fanny  should  have  in"- 
duced  me  to  take  any  step  that  had  the  least  appearance 
of  disrespect  to  any  part  of  your  family ;  and,  even  now, 
I  am  desirous  to  make  the  most  adequate  compefnsation 
that  lies  in  my  power. 

Stcrl.  Compensation!  what  compensartion  can  you 
possibly  make  in  such  a  case  as  this,  Sir  John  ? 

Sir  John.  Come,/ come,  Mr.  Sterling  ;  I  know  you  io 
be  a  man  of  sense,  a  man  of  business,  a  man  of  the  world. 
I'll  deal  frankly  with  you ;  and  you  shall  see  that  I  do 
not  desire  a  change  of  measures  for  my  own  gratifica- 
tion, without  endeavouring  to  make  it  advantageous  to 
you.  

*  I  have  elsewhere  stated  (see  my  Discourses  on  the  staiee,  p.  41  • 
and  190,)  that  I  believe  the  Stage  to  have  had  a  considerable  share 
in  influencing  the  public  mind  to  have  a  just  abhorrence  of  the  sla^e- 
trade,  and  to  see  the  sin  nf  it.     Even  a  few  N)(<it^'%^\^^^^^^:^'^S)^'^% 
as  iothisjostaiice,  would  have  their  wc\g)il% 
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SferL  What  adfanta^  can  your  inconstancy  be  to  me, 
Sir  John  ? 

Sir  John.  I'll  tell  yon,  Sir. — You  know  that  by  the 
articles  at  present  subsisting  between  us,  on  the  day  of 
my  marriage  with  Miss  Sterling,  you  agree  to  pay  down 
the  gross  sum  of  eighty  thousand  pounds. 

Sierl.  Well! 

Sir  John.  Now,  if  you  will  but  consent  to  my  waTing 
that  marriage 

Sterl-  I  agree  to  your  wa?ing  that  marriage?  Impos- 
sible, Sir  John  ! 

Sir  John.  I  hope  not.  Sir  ;  as,  on  my  part,  I  will 
agree  to  wave  my  right  to  th?yty  thousand  pounds  of  the 
fortune  I  was  to  receive  with  her. 

Sterl.  Thirty  thousand,  d'ye  say? 

Sir  John.  Yes,  Sir ;  and  accept  of  Miss  Fanny  with 
£fty  thousand,  instead  of  fourscpre. 

Sier.  Fifty  thousand —  [pausing. 

Sir  John.  Instead  of  fourscore. 

Sterl.  Why, — why, — there  may  be  something  in  that. 
— Let  me  see;  Fanny  with  fifty  thousand  instead  of 
Betsy  with  fourscore — But  how  can  this  be,  Sir  John  ^ 
— For  you  know  I  am  to  pay  this  money  into  the  hands 
of  my  Lord  Ogleby;  who,  I  beliere — between  you 
and  me.  Sir  John, — is  not  overstocked  ^ith  ready  money 
at  present;  and  threescore  thousand  of  it,  you  know,  is 
to  go  to  pay  off  the  present  incumbrances  on  the  estate,.. 
Sir  John. 

Sir  John.  That  objection  is  easily  obviated. — ^Ten  of 
the  twenty  thousand,  which  would  remain  as  a  surplus 
of  the  fourscore,  after  paying  oif  the  mortgsige,  was  in- 
tended by  his  lordship  for  my  use,  that  we  might  set  off 
with  some  little  eclat  on  our  marriage ;  and  the  other  ten 
for  his  own. — Ten  thousand  pounds  therefore  I  shall  be 
able  to  pay  you  immediately ;  and  for  the  remaining 
twenty  thousand  you  shall  have  a  mortgage  on  that  part 
of  the  estate  which  is  to  be  made  over  to  me,  with  what- 
ever security  you  shall  require  for  the  regular  payment 
of  the  interest,  till  the  principal  is  duly  discharged.^ 
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SierL  Why — to  do  you  justice,  Sir  John,  there  is 
something  fair  and  open  in  your  proposal ;  and  since 
I  find  you  do  not  mean  to  put  an  afiVont  upon  the  fa* 
mily 

Sir  John,  Nothing  was  ever  farther  from  my  thoughts, 
Mr.  Sterling. — And  after  all,  the  whole  affair  is  nothing 
extraordinary — such  things  happen  every  day — and  as 
the  world  has  only  heard  generally  of  a  treaty  between 
the  families,  when  this  marriage  takes  place,  nobody 
will  be  the  wiser,  if  we  have  but  discretion  enough  to 
keep  our  own  counsel. 

Sieri,  True,  true;  and  since  you  only  transfer  from 
one  girl  to  the  other,  it  is  no  more  than  transferring  so 
much  stock  you  know. 

Sir  John.  The  very  thing. 

SterL  Stay!  I  had  quite  forgot.  We  are  reckoning 
without  our  host  here.     There  is  another  difficulty • 

Sir  John,  You  alarm  me.     What  can  that  be  ? 
-    SterL  I  canH  stir  a  step  in  this  business  without  con-» 
salting  my  sister  Heidelberg. — The  family  has  very  great 
expectations  from  her,  and  we  must  not  give  her  any^ 
offence. 

Sir  John.  But  if  you  come  into  this  measure,  surely 
she  will  be  so  kind  as  to  consent 

SterL  I  don't  know  that — Betsy  is  her  darling,  and 
I  can't  tell  how  far  she  may  resent  any  slight  that  seemsi 
to  be  offered  to  her  favourite  niece. — However,  I'll  do 
the  best  I  can  for  you. — You  shall  go  and  break  the 
matter  to  her  first,  and  by  that  time  that  I  may  suppose 
that  your  rhetoric  has  prevailed  on  her  to  listen  to 
reason,  I  will  step  in  to  reinforce  your  arguments. 

Sir  John.  I'll  fly  to  her  immediately  :  you  promise  me 
your  assistance  ? 

SterL  I  do. 

Sir  John.  Ten  thousand  thanks  for  it !  and  now  suc- 
cess attend  me !  {_going. 

SterL  Harkee,  "Sir  John ! 

Sir  John  returns. 

SterL  Not  a  word  of  the  thirty  thousand  to  my  sister, 
Sir  John. 
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Sir  John,  Oh,  I  am  dumb,  I  am  dumb,  Sir*  [^going. 

Sierl,  You  remember  it  is  thirty  thousand. 

Sir  John,  To  be  sure  I  do. 

SterL  But  Sir  John  ! — one  thing  more.  \Sir  John  re* 
iumgJ]  My  lord  must  know  nothing  of  Uiis  stroke  of 
friendship  tietween  us. 

Sir  John,  Not  for  the  world. — Let  me  alone !  let  me 
alone!  [offering  to. go, 

SterL  [holding  him."]  And  when  every  thing  is  agreed, 
we  must  give  each  other  a  bond  to  be  held  fast  to  the 
bargain. 

h'ir  John,  To  be  sure.  A  bond  bj  all  means  !  a  bond, 
or  whateyer  jou  please.  [Exit  hastili/4 

Sterling  alone, 

I  should  have  thought  of  more  conditions — ^he^s  in  a 
hnnour  to  gire  me  ererj  thing. — Why,  what  mere  chil- 
dren are  your  fellows  of  quality ;  that  cry  for  a  play- 
thing one  minute,  and  throw  it  by  the  next  I  as  change- 
able as  the  weather,  and  as  uncertain  as  the  stocks. — 
Special  fellows  to  driye  a  bargain  !  and  yet  they  are  to 
take  care  of  the  interest  of  the  nation  truly ! — Here  does 
this  whirligig  man  of  fashion  offer  to  give  up  thirty  thou« 
aand  pounds  in  hard  money,  wkh  as  much  Indifference  as 
if  it  was  a  china  orange. — By  this  mortgage,  I  shall  have 
a  hold  on  his  Terra  firma^  and  if  he  wants  more  money, 
as  he  certainly  wiil,^ — let  him  have  children  by  my 
daughter  or  no,  I  shall  have  his  whole  estate  in  a  net  for 
the  benefit  of  my  family. — Well ;  thus  it  is,  that  the 
children  of  citizens,  who  hare  acquired  fortunes,  pro?e 
persons  of  fashion  ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  persons  of  fashion 
who  have  ruined  their  fortunes,  reduce  the  next  genera- 
tion to  cits.  [Exit, 

SCENE  II.    Another  Apartment, 
Enter  Mrs,  Heidelberg^  and  Miss  Strrlvng, 

Miss  SterL  This  is  your  gentle-looking,  soft-speak- 
ing, sweet-smiling,  affable  Miss  Fanny  for  you  ! 

Mrs.  Heidel,  My  Miss  Fanny  !  I  disclaim  her.  With 
aii  her  arts  she  nener  couVdiwsvuuat  herself  into. my  good 
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graces— ^-aiid  yet  she  has  a  way  with  her^  that  deoeire^ 
man,  woman,  and  child,  except  you  and  me,  niece. 

Miss  Sierl.  O  ay  ;  she  wants  nothing  but  a  crook  ia 
her  hand,,  and-a  lamb  under  her  arm,  to  be  a  perfect 
picture  of  innocence  and  simplicity. 

Mrs.  HeideL  Just  as  I  was  drawn  at  Amsterdam, 
when  I  went  over  to  visit  my  husband's  relations. 

Miss  Sterl.  And  then  she's  so  mighty  good  to  servants 
— "pray^  John^  do  this — "pray^  Tom^  do  that — thank  you^ 
Jenny — and  then  so  humble  to  her  relations — to  be  surCy 
Papa ! — as  my  Aunt  pleases — my  sister  knows  best—^ 
But  with  all  her  demureness  and  her  humility  she  has  n& 
objection  to  be  Lady  Melvil,  it  seems,  nor  to  any 
TFickedness  that  can  make  her  so. 

Mrs.  HeideL  She  Lady  Melville  ?  Compose  yourself^ 
niece !  I'll  ladyship  her  indeed : — ^a  little  creepio, 
cantin — She  shan't  be  the  better  for  a  farden  of  my 
money.  But  tell  me,  child,  how  does  this  intriguing 
with  Sir  John  correspond  with  her  partiality  to  Love*- 
well  ?     I  don't  see  a  concatunation  here. 

Miss  SterL  There  I  was  deceived,  madam.  I  took 
all  their  whisperings  ai^d  stealing  into  corners  to  be  the 
mere  attraction  of  yulgar  minds ;  but,  behold !  their 
private  meetings  were  not  to  contrive  their  own  insipid 
happiness,  but  to  conspire  against  mine. — But  I  know 
whence  proceeds  Mr.  Lovewell's  resentment  to  rtie.  I 
could  not  stoop  to  be  familiar  with  my  father's  clerk^ 
and' so  I  have  lost  his  interest. 

xMrs.  HeideL  My  spurrit  to  a  T. — My  dear  child  I 
[^kissing  Aer.] — Mr.  Heidelberg  lost  his  election  for  menn 
ber  of  parliament,  because  I  would  not  demean  myself 
to  be  slobbered  about  by  drunken  shoemakers,  beastly 
cheesemongers,  and  greasy  butchers  and  tallow-chand- 
lers. However,  niece,  I  can't  help  dififuring  a  little  in 
opinon  from  you  in  this  matter.  My  experunce  and 
sagucity  makes  me  still  suspect  that  there  is  something 
more  between  her  and  that  Lovewell,  notwithstanding 
this  art'air  of  Sir  John. — I  had  my  eye  upon  them  the 
whole  time  of  breakfast. — Sir  John,  I  observed,,  looked 
a  little  confounded,  indeed,  though  I  knew  \\<itVv\»%  <s^^ 
what  had  passed  in  the  garden.    \  o\x  seftvaa^  V^  i^^.N^:^'^*^ 
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thorns  too:  but  Fanny  and  Mr.  LoreweU  made  quite 
Another-guess  sort  of  a  figar ;  and  were  as  perfet  a  pictuf 
of  tiro  distrest  lovers,  as  if  it  had  been  drawn  by  Raphael 
Angel o. — As  to  Sir  John  and  Fanny,  I  want  a  matter  of 
fact. 

,  Mi$s  Sierl.  Matter  of  fact,  madam  !  Did  not  I  come 
unexpectedly  upon  them  ?  Was  not  Sir  John  kneeling 
at  her  feet,  and  kissing  her  hand  ?  Did  not  he  look  all 
love,  and  she  all  confusion  ?  Is  not  that  matter  of  fact^ 
And  did  not  Sir  John,  the  moment  that  Papa  was 
called  out  of  the  room  to  the  lawyer-men,  get  up  from 
breakfast,  and  follow  him  immediately  ?  And  I  warrant 
yon  that  by  this  time  he  has  made  proposals  to  him  to 
marry  my  sister — Oh,  that  some  other  person,  an  earl, 
or  a  duke,  would  make  his  addresses  to  me,  that  I 
might  be  revenged  on  this  monster ! 

Mrs.  HeideL  Be  cool,  child  ?  you  shall  be  Lady 
Melvil,  in  spite  of  all  their  caballins,  if  it  costs  me  ten 
thousand  pounds  to  turn  the  scale.  Sir  John  may  apply 
to  my  brother,  indeed ;  but  I'll  make  them  all  know 
who  governs  in  this  fammaly. 

-  Miss  Sterl.  Madam,  yonder  comes  Sir  John.  A  base 
man!  I  can*t  endure  the  sight  of  him.  ^I'U  leave  the 
room  this  instant.  ^disordered. 

Mrs.  HeideL  Poor  thing !  Well,  retire  to  your  own 
chamber,  child;  I'll  give  it  him,  I  warrant  you;  and 
by  and  by  1*11  come,  and  let  you  know  all  that  has  past 
between  us. 

Miss  SterL  Pray  do,  madam  ! — [Jooking  backl — ^A 
vile  wretch !  [EjciY  in  a  rage. 

Enter  Sir  Jobn  Melvil, 

Sir  John,  Your  most  obedieiit  humble  servant^  ma- 
dam !  \Jbowingvery  respectfully. 

Mrs,  Heidel,  Your  servant,  Sir  John  !     [dropping  a 

half-curtsy^  and,  pouting. 

Sir  John,  Miss  Sterling's  manner  of  quitting  the  room 
on  my  approach,  and  the  visible  coolness  of  your  beha- 
viour to  me,  madam,  convince  me  that  she  has  acquainted 
you  with  what  pass'd  this  morning. 

Mrs,  HeideL  I  am  very  sorry.  Sir  John,  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  any  t\v\w^  \W\.  ^V^^Vd  vaduce  me  to 
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change  the  opimon,  which  I  could  always  wish  to  enter-i 
tain  of  a  person  of  quallaty.  [poutingm 
Sir  John.  It  has  always  been  my  ambition  to  merit 
the  best  opinion  from  Mrs.  Heidelberg ;  and,  whea 
she  comes  to  weigh  all  circumstances,  I  flatter  my- 
self  

Mrs.  H^idel,  You  do  flatter  yourself,  if  you  imagine 
that  I  can  approve  of  your  behayiour  to  my  niece,  Sir 
.John. — And  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  Sir  John,  that 
you  have  been  drawn  into  an  action  much  beneath  youy 
Sir  John ;  and  that  I  look  upon  every  injury  offered  to 
Miss  Betty  Sterling,  as  an  affront  to  myself,  Sir  John.  i 

[warmly. 
Sir  John,  I  would  not  ofiend  you  for  the  world, 
madam !  but  when  I  am  influenced  by  a  partiality  for 
another,  however  ill-founded,  I  hope  your  discernment 
and  good  sense  will  think  it  rather  a  point  of  honour  to 
renounce  engagements,  which  I  could  not  fulfll  to 
strictly  as  I  ought ;  and  that  you  will  excuse  the  changa 
in  my  inclinations,  since  the  new  object,  as  well  as  the 
first,  has  the  honour  of  being  your  niece,  madam. 

Mrs.  HeideL  I  disclaim  her  as  a  niece,  Sir  John; 
Miss  Sterling  disclaims  her  as  a  sister,  and  the  whole 
fammaly  must  disclaim  her,  for  her  moustrus  baseness 
and  treachery. 

Sir  John.  Indeed  she  has  been  guilty  of  none,  madam. 
Her  hand  and  heart  are,  lam  sure,  entirely  at  the  dis- 
posal of  yourself,  and  ]V(r«  Sterling. 

Enter  Sterling  behind. 
And  if  you  should  not  oppose  my  inclinations,  I  am  sure 
of  Mr.  Sterling's  consent,  soadam. 
Mrs.  Heidel.  Indeed ! 
Sir  John.  Quite  certain,  madam. 
Sterl.  [behind.']  So !  they  seem  to  be  coming  to  terms 
already.     I  may  venture  to  make  my  appearance. 

Mrs.  Heidel.   To  marry  Fanny?    [Sterling  advances 

by  degrees* 
Sir  John.  Yes,  madam. 

Mrs.  Heidel,  My  brother  has  given  his  coa^e^ol^  ^^>^ 
say? 
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Sir  John.  In  the  most  ample  manner,  with  no  other 
restriction  than  the  failure  of  your  concurrence,  madam. 
— [leei  Sterling.'} — Oh,  here's  Mr.  Sterling,  who  will 
confirm  what  I  have  told  you. 

Mrs.  Heidel.  What  \  have  you  consented  to  give  up 
your  own  daughter  in  this  manner,  brother? 

Sterl,  Give  her  up!  no,  not  give  her  up,  sister ;  only 
in  case  that  yon — I  am  afraid  you  have  said  too  much. 
Sir  John.  [^apart  to  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  Heidel.  Yes,  yes.  I  see  now  that  it  is  true 
•enough  what  my  niece  told  me.     You  are  all  plottin  and 

cabal lin  against  her. Pf^y,  does  Lord  Ogleby  know 

of  this  afiair  ? 

Sir  John.  I  have  not  jet  made  him  acquainted  with  It, 
madam. 

Mrs.  Heidel.  No,  I  warrant  you.     I  thought  so.—! 
And  so  his  lordship  and  myself  truly,  are  not  to  be  con- 
•  Bulted  till  the  last. 

Sterl.  What!  did  not  you  consult  my  lord?  Oh, 
iie  for  shame,  Sir  John  ! 

Sir  John.  Nay,  but  Mr.  Sterling 

Mrs.  Heidel.  We,  who  are  the  persons  of  most  conse- 
quence and  experunce  in  the  two  fammalies,  are  to  know 
nothing  of  the  matter,  till  the  whole  is  as  good  as  con- 
cluded upon.  But  his  lordship,  I  am  sure,  will  have 
more  generosaty  than  to  countenance  such  a  perceeding 
— And  I  could  not  have  expected  such  behavpur  from  a 
person  of  your  quallaty.  Sir  John. — ^And  jas  for  you 
brother 

Sterl.  Nay,  nay,  but  hear  me,  sister! 

Mrs.  Heidel.  I  am  perfetly  ashamed  of  you— Have 
you  no  spurrit?  no  more  concern  for  the  honour  of  our 
fammaly  than  to  consent 

Sterl.  Consent  ? — I  consent ! — I  oerer  gaye  my  con- 
Bent.     Did  I  consent.  Sir  John  ? 

Sir  John,  Not  absolutely,  withovt  Mrs.  Heidelberg*i 
concurrence.     But  in  case  of  her  approbation — '• — 

Sterl.  Ay,  I  grant  you,  if  my  sister  approved. — But 
iba,V9  quite  another  things  you  know. — 

\to  Mt%,  Kzidelberg> 
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Mrs,  Heidel.  Your  sister  approve,  indeed ! — I  thougkt 
you  knew  her  better,  brother  Sterling  I — What !  approve 
of  haying  your  eldest  daughter  returned  upon  your  iiands, 
and  exclmnged  for  the  younger  ?  I  am  surprized  how  you 
«ould  listen  to  such  a  scandalus  proposal. 

SterL  I  tell  you  I  never  did  listen  to  it. — Did  not  I  say 
that  I  would  be  g^yverned entirely  by  my  sister,  Sir  John? 
And  unless  she  agreed  to  your  marrying  Fanny — 

Mrs,  Heidel,  1  agree  to  his  marrying  Fanny  ?  abomi- 
nable !  The  man  is  absolutely  out  of  his  senses. — Can't 
that  wise  head  of  yours  foresee  the  consequence  of  all  this, 
brother  Sterling  ?  Will  Sir  John  take  Fanny  without  a 
fortune?  No. — After  you  have  settled  the  largest  part  of 
your  property  on  your  youngest  daughter,  can  there  be 
an  equal  portion  left  for  the  eldest?  No. — Does  not  this 
overturn  the  whole  systum  of  the  fammaly  ?  Yes,  yes, 
yes.  You  know  I  was  always  for  my  niece  Betsy's  mar- 
rying a  person  of  the  very  first  quallaty.  That  was  my 
maxum.  And,  therefore,  much  the  largest  settlement  was 
of  course  to  be  made  upon  her.-^As  for  Fanny,  if  she 
could,  with  a  fortune  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
get  a  knight,  or  a  member  of  parliament,  or  a  rich  common- 
council-man  for  a  husband,  I  thought  it  might  do  very  well. 

Sir  John,  But  if  a  better  match  should  offer  itself, 
'  why  should  not  it  be  accepted.  Madam  ? 

Mrs,  Heidel.  What !  at  the expence  of  h&r  elder  sister! 
'  Oh  fie,  Sir  John ! — How  could  you  bear  to  hear  of  such 
an  indignaty",  brother  Sterling? 

SterL  I !  nay,  I  shanH  bear  of  it,  I  promise  you.— rl 
I  can't  hear  of  it  indeed  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  Heidel.  But  you  ^ove  heard  of  it,  brother  Ster- 
ling. You  know  you  have ;  and  sent  Sir  John  to  propose 
it  to  me.  But  if  you  can  give  up  your  daughter,  I  shan't 
forsake  my  niece,  I  assure  you.  Ah !  if  my  poor  liear 
Mr.  Heiddberg,  and  our  sweet  babes- had  been  alive,  ke 
would  not  have  behaved  so. 

Stir  I.  Did  I,  ISr  John  ?  nay  speak !— Bring  me  off, 
or  we  are  ruined.  [^apari  to  Sir  John. 

Sir  John,  Why,  to  he  sure,  to  speak  the  truth — 

Mrs.  Heidel.  Toqpeak  thettutk,A^mvjXii».\aR.^^V.^«^ 
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both.  But  hftTe  a  care  what  you  are  about,  brother !  haye 
a  care,  I  say.  The  lawyers  are  in  the  house,  I  hear;  and 
if  ewery  thing  is  not  settled  to  my  liking,  Vi\  hare  nothing 
more  to  say  to  you,  if  J  lire  these  hundred  years. — rii 
go  o?er  to  Holland,  and  settle  with  Mr.  Vanderspracken, 
my  poor  husband's  first  cousin;  and  my  own  fammaly 
shall  nerer  be  the  better  for  a  farden  of  my  money,  I 
promise  you.  [ExiY. 

Manent  Sir  John  and  Sterling, 

Sterl,  I  thought  so.  I  knew  she  never  would  agree  to  it. 

Sir  John,  How  unfortunate !  What  can  we  do,  Mr. 
Sterling? 

SterL  Nothing. 

Sir  John.  What !  must  our  agreement  break  off,  the 
moment  it  is  made  then  ? 

Sterl,  It  can't  be  helped.  Sir  John.  The  family,  as  I 
told  you  before,  haye  great  expectations  from  my  sister; 
and  if  this  matter  proceeds,  you  hear  yourself  that  she 
threatens  to  leaye  us. — My  brother  Heidelberg  was  a  warm 
man  ;  a  very  warm  man  ;  and  died  worth  a  plumb  at  least; 
a  plumb  !  ay,  I  warrant  you,  he  died  worth  a  plumb 
and  a  half. 

Sir  John.  Well ;  but  if  I— 

Sterl.  And  then,  my  sister  has  three  or  four  very  good, 
mortgages,  a  deal  of  money  in  the  three  per  cents,  and  old 
South-Sea  annuities,  besides  large  concerns  in  the  Dutch 
and  French  funds. — The  greatest  part  of  all  this  she 
means  to  leaye  to  our  family. 

Sir  John.  1  can  only  say.  Sir — 
•  Sterl.  Why,  your  offer  of  the  difference  of  thirty  thou- 
sand, was  very  fair  and  handsome  to  be  sure,  Sir  John. 

Sir  John,  Nay,  but  I  am  even  willing  to — 

Sterl,  Ay,  but  if  I  was  to  accept  it  against  her  will,  I 
might  lose  above  a  hundred  thousand;  so,  you  see,  the 
balance  is  against  you.  Sir  John. 

Sir  John.  But  is  there  no  way,  do  you  think,  of  pre- 
vailing on  Mrs.  Heidelberg  to  grant  her  consent? 

Sterl.  I  am  afraid  not  — However,  when  her  passion  is 
a  Jittle  abated — ^for  she's  very  passionate-— you  may  try 
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what  can  be  done:  but  you  must  not  use  my  name  any- 
more, Sir  John. 

Sir  John,  Suppose  I  was  to  prerail  on  Lord  Ogleby  to 
apply  to  her,  do  you  think  that  would  hare  any  influencs 
o?er  her? 

Sterl,  I  thyik  he  would  be  more  likely  to  persuade  her 
to  it,  than  any  other  person  in  the  family.  She  has  a 
great  respect  for  Lord  Ogleby.     She  loves  a  lord. 

Sir  John.  I'll  apply  to  him  this  very  day. — And  if  he 
should  prevail  on  Mrs.  Heidelberg,  I  may  depend  on  your 
friendship,  Mr.  Sterling  ? 

Sterl.  Ay,  ay,  I  shall  be  glad  to  oblige  you,  when  it 
is  in  my  power ;  but,  as  the  account  stands  now,  you 
see  it  is  not  upon  the  figures.  And  so  your  servant.  Sir 
John.  [^Exit. 

Sir  John  Melvjl  alone. 
What  a  situation  am  I  in  ! — Breaking  oflf  with  her  whom 
I  was  bound  by  treaty  to  marry;  rejected  by  the  object 
of  my  affections;  and  embroiled  with  this  turbulent  womaa 
who  governs  the  whole  family. — ^And  yet  opposition,  in- 
stead of  smothering,  increases  my  inclination.  I  must 
have  her.  I'll  apply  immediately  to  Lord  Ogleby ;  and 
if  he  can  but  bring  over  the  aunt  to  our  party,  her  influ- 
ence will  overcome  the  scruples  and  delicacy  of  my  dear 
Fanny,  and  I  shall  be  the  happiest  of  mankiivd.    [ExiU 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.    A  Room. 

Enter  Sterling^  Mrs.  Heidelberg^  and 
Miss  Sterling. 
Sterl.  What !  will  you  send  Fanny  to  town,  sister  ? 
Mrs.  Heidel.  To-morrow  morning.    I've  given  orders 
about  it  already. 
SterL  Indeed? 
Mrs.  Heidel.  Positively. 

SterL  But  consider,  sister,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  what 
an  odd  appearance  it  will  have. 

TOL.  J  J.  Z 
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JIf r».  UeidcL  Not  b«lf  so  odd  ts  kr  Mttfrioor,  brother. 
— ^Tbis  tipe  was  intended  for  happiness,  and  I'll  keep  no 
iacendaries  hefe»to  destroy  it«  I  insist  on  her  going  off 
to-morrow  momiog. 

SferL  I'm  afraid  this  is  all  your  doing,  Betsy. 

Mm  SterL  No  indeed,  papa.  My  aiuit  knows  that  it 
is  not. — For  all  Fanny's  baseness  to  me,  I  am  sure  I  would 
not  do,  or  say  any  thkig  to  hurt  her  with  you  or  my  aunt, 
€or  the  world* 

Mrs,  Heuiel.  HoU  your  tongue,  Betsy! — I  will  hate 
my  way. — When  she  is  packed  off,  every  thing  will  go 
on  as  tt  should  do. — Since  they  area! then*  intrigues,  V\\ 
let  them  see  that  we  can  act  with  yignr  on  our  part ;  and 
the  sending  her  out  of  the  way  shall  be  the  purjimunaiy 
atep  to  all  the  rest  of  my  perceedings. 

Sterl.  Well,  but,  sister 

Mrs,  Heidei.  It  does  not  signify  talking,  brotiier  Ster- 
ling, for  I'm  resolved  to  be  rid  of  her,  andlwill.^ — Come 
along,* child!  [to  Miss Sierlingy--The  post-ahay  shall  be 
at  the  door  by  six  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  if  Miss 
Fanny  does  not  get  into  it^  why  /  will,  and  so  there's  an 
end  of  the  matter.  [^bounces  out  with  Miss  Sterling, 

Mrs,  Heidelberg  returns, 

Mrs,  HeideL  One  word  more,  brother  Sterling!**— I 
expect  that  you  will  take  your  eldest  daughter  in  your 
hand,  and  make  a  formal  complaint  to  Lord  Ogleby  of  Sir 
John  Melvil's  behaviour. — DoNthis,  brother;  shew  a  pro- 
per regard  for  thehonour  of  your  fammaly  yourself,  and 
I  shall  throw  in  my  mite  to  the  raising  of  it.  If  not — but 
now  you  know  my  mind.  So  act  as  you  please,  and  take 
the  consequences.  [^Exit, 

Sterung  ttione. 
My  sister  Heidelberg  knows  the  strength  of  her  purse,  and 
domineers  upon  the  credit  of  itp— ^^  I  will  da  this"— and 
^'  you  shall  do  that'' — and  ^'  you  must  do  t*oth<3r,  or  else 
the  fammaly  shan't  have  a  farden  of" — [mimicking,^ — So  . 
absolute  with  her  money ! — ^but  to  say  the  truth,  nothing 
but  money  can  mi^e  us  absolute^  ioA  so  we  miist.e*en 
wike  the  best:  of  her. 
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SCENE  11.     The  Garden. 

Enter  Lord  Oqleby  and  Canton. 

LordOgle,  What!  Mademoiselle  Fanny  to  be  sent 
away ! — Why  ? — Wherefore  ? — What's  the  meaning  of  all 
this? 

CmU,  Je  ne  sais  pas«-<t4  know  noting  of  it. 

Lord  Ogle,  It  can't  be ;  it  shan't  be.  I  protest  against 
ttie  measure.  She's  a  fine  girl,  and  I  had  much  rather  that 
the  rest  of  the  family  were  packed  off  than  that  she  should 
leave  us. — Her  vulgar  father,  that's  the  very  abstract  of 
'Change- Alley — ^the  aunt,  that's  always  endeavouring  to 
fee  a  fine  lady — and  the  pert  sister  for  ever  shewing  that 
she  is  one,  are  horrid  company  indeed,  and  without  her 
would  be  intolerable.  Ah,  la  petite  Fanchoni !  she's  the 
thing.     Is  n't  she,  Gant^^ 

Cant.  Dere  is  ver  good  sympatic  entre  vous^  and  dat 
young  lady,  mi  Lon 

LordOgie,  I'll  not  be  left  amongthese  Goths  and  Van- 
dais,  your  Sterlings,  and  your  HeTdelbergs. — ^If  she  goes^ 
I'll  positively  go  t6o. 

Cant^  In  de  same  post-chay,  mi  Lor?  You  have  no 
object  to  dati  believe,  nor  Mademoiselle  neider  too — ^ha^ 
ha,  ha. 

Lord  Ogle,  Prithee  hold  thy  foolish  tongue,  Cant. 
Does  thy  Swiss  stupidity  imagine  that  I  can  see  and  talk 
with  a  fine  girl  without  admiring  her? — My  eyes  are  invo- 
luntarily attracted  by  beautiful  objects — ^I  fly  as  naturally 
to  a  fine  girl — 

Cant.  As  de  fine  girl  to  you,  my  Lor,  ha,  ha,  ha; 
you  always  fly  togedre  like  un  pair  de  pigeons. — 

Lord  Ogle.  Like  un  pair  de  pigeons — [^mocks  him.'] — 
Vousetesun  sot,  Mons.  Canton — Thou  artal way sdream« 
i»g  of  my  amours,  and  never  seest  me  -badinery  but  you 
suspect  mischief. 

Cant.  H^,  he,  he. 

Lord  Ogle.  He,  he,  he. — ^Thoa  art  incorrigible,  but 
thy  absurdities  amuse  one — ^Thou  art  like  my  rappee  here, 
[takes  out  his  box.]  a  most  ridiculous  superfluity,  but  a 
ptneh.of  thee  now  and  then  isa  most  deliclQii^U^Alx 
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Copt,  You  do  me  great  honeur,  my  Lor. 

Lord  Ogle.  'Tis  fact,  Canton. — ^Thou  art  properly  my 
cephalick  snuff,  and  art  no  bad  medicine  against  megrimS| 
vertigoes,  and  profound  thinking — ^ha,  ha,  ha. 

CafU»  Your  flatterie,  my  lor,  vil  make  me  too  prode. 

Lord  Ogle.  The  girl  has  some  little  partiality  for  me, 
to  be  sure :  but  prithee,  Cant,  is  not  that  Miss  Fanny 
yonder  ? 

Cant,  [looking  tsith  a  glass^  En  verity,  'tis  she,  my 
Lor — ^tis  one  of  the  pigeons,-^e  pigeons  d*amour. 

Lord  Ogle,  Don't  be  ridiculous,  you  old  monkey. 

[smiling. 

Cant.  I  am  monke^,  I  am  ole,  but  I  have  eye,  I  have 
ear,  and  a  little  understand,  now  and  den. 

Lord  Ogle.  Taisez  vous,  b^te  ! 

Cant.  Kile  \ous  attend,  my  Lor. — ^She  yil  make  a  lote 
to  you. 

Lord  Ogle,  Will  she  ?  Have  at  her  then  !  A  fine 
girl  can't  oblige  me  more.— I  can  tell  thee,  I  find  myself 
a  little  enjouce — come  along,  Cant !  she  is  but  in  the 
next  walk  —  but  there  is  such  a  deal  of  this  horrid 
crinkum-crankum,  as  Sterling  calls  it,  that  one  sees 
people  for  half  an  hour  before  one  can  get  to  them — 
Allonsy  Mons.  Canton^  aliens  done! 

[Exeunt  singing  in  French. 

SCENE  III.    Another  part  of  the  Garden. 
Lor Ew ELL  and  Fanny. 

Lovers.  M^  dear  Fanny,  I  cannot  be^r  your  distress; 
it  overcomes  all  my  resolutions,  and  I  am  prepared  for 
the  discovery. 

Fanny.  But  how  can  It  be  effected  before  my  de- 
parture? 

Lovew.  V\\  ten  you. — Lord  Ogleby  seems  to  enter- 
tain a  visible  partiality  for  you ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  peculiarities  of  his  behaviour,  I  am  sure  that  he  is 
humane  at  the  botton;i.  He  is  vain  to  an  excess ;  but 
withal  extremely  good-natured,  and  would  do  any  thug 
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to  recommend  himself  to  a  lady. — Do  you  qpen  the  whole 
aifair  of  our  marriage  to  him  immediately.  It  will  come 
with  more  irresistible  persuasion  from  you  than  from 
myself;  and  I  doubt  not  but  you'll  gain  his  friendship 
and  protection  at  once. — His  influence  and  authority 
-^ill  put  an  end  to  Sir  John's  solicitations,  remove  your 
aunt's  and  sister's  unkind^ss  and  suspicions,  and,  I 
hope,  reconcile  your  father  and  the  whole  family  to  our 
marriage. 

Fanny.  Hearen  grant  it  \    Where  is  my  Lord? 

LqvexD.  I  have  heard  him  and  Canton  since  dinner 
singing  French  songs  under  the  great  walnut-tree  by  the 
parlour  door.  If  you  meet  with  hhn  in  the  garden,  yoa 
iiay  disclose  the  whole  immediately. 

•  Fanny,  Dreadful  as  the  task  is,  I'll  do  it. — Any 
thing  is  better  than  this  continual  anxiety. 

•  Lovew.  By  that  time  ^he  discovery  is  made,  I  will 
appear  to  secornd  you. — Ha  I  here  comes  my  Lord.— 
Now,  my  dear  Fanny,  summon  up  all  your  spirits, 
plead  our  cause  powerfully,  and  be  sure  of  success. 

Igoing. 
Fanny.  Ah,  rfont  leave  me;  I 

•  Lovew.  Nay,  you  must  let  me. 

Fanny y  Well;  since  it  must  be  so,  IMl  obey  you,  if 
I  have  the  power.     Oh  Lovewell ! 

Lovew.  Consider,  our  situation  is  very  critical.  To- 
morrow morning  is  fixt  for  your  departure,  and  if  we 
lose  this  opportunity,  we  may  wish  in  vain  for  another. 
— He  approaches  —  I  must  retire.  —  Speak,  my  dear 
Fanny,  speak^  and  make  us, happy!  [_ExtL 

Fanny  alone. 
What  a  situation  am  I  in  !  what  shall  I  do  ?  what 
shall  I  say  to  him  ?     I  am  all  confusion. 

Enter  Lord  OoLEBTy  and  Canton, 
Lord  Ogle.  To  see  so  much  beauty  so  solitary,  ma- 
dam, is  a  satire  upon  mankind,  and  'tis  fortunate  that 
one  man  has  broken  in  upon  your  reverie  for  the  credit 
of  our  sex. — I  say  one,  madam,  for  poor  Canton,  here^ 
from  age  and  infirmities,  stands  for  nothing* 
Cant,  Noting  at  all,  inteed. 
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Fmnny.  Your  lordskip  does  me  great  honour^ — ^I  had 
a  faTour to  request,  my  Lord! 

Lord  Ogle.  A  faTour,  madam ! — ^To  be  honoured  with 
jour  commands,  is  an  inexpressible  favour  done  to  me, 
madam. 

Fannjf.  If  your  lordship  could  indulge  me  with  the 
honour  of  a  moments — What  is  the  matter  ivith  me? 

[aside. 

Lord  Ogle-  The  girl's  confus'd — he ! — ^here's  some- 
thing in  the  wind — 1*11  hare  a  tete-a-tete  with  her — allez 
tons  en  !  [/o  Canton. 

Cant,  I  go-— ah,  pauyre  Mademoiselle  1  my  Lor,  have 
j^itit  upon  the  poor  pigeofie  ! 

Lord  Ogle^  1*11  knock  you  down  Cast,  If  you're 
impertinent.  [smiling. 

Cant.  Den  I  mus  ayay — [shuJUet  along,'] — You  are 
nosh  please,  for  all  dat.  [Asiiky  and  exit, 

Fanny.  I  shall  sink  with  apprehension.  [aside* 

Lord  OgU,  What  a  sweet  girl ! — ^she's  a  civilized  be* 
ing,  and  makes  amends  for  the  barbari&ra  of  the  rest  of 
the  family. 

Fanny,  My  Lord  !  I— ^       [she  curtseys  rnnd  blu^^es. 

Lord  Ogle,  [^addressing  herT]  I  look  upon  it,  madam, 
to  be  one  of  the  luckiest  circumstances  of  my  life,  that  I 
haTe  this  moment  the  honour  of  receiving  your  commands, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  confirming  with  my  tongue,  what 
Tuy  eyes  perhaps  have  but  too  weakly  expressed — that  I 
aa  literally — the  humblest  of  your  seryaiits. 

Fanny,  I  think  myself  greatly  honoured  hy  your 
Lordship's  partiality  to  me;  but  it  distresses  me,  that  I 
mm  obliged  in  my  present  utuation  to  apply  to  it  for 
protection. 

Lord  Ogle,  I  am  happy  in  your  distress,  madam,  be- 
cause it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  shew  my  zeal. — I'm 
IB  tolerable  spirits,  I  find.  [jiside, 

Fanny.  There  is  not  perhaps  at  this  moment  a  more 
distressed  creature  than  myself.  Affection,  duty,  hope, 
despair,  and  a  thousand  different  sentiments,  are  strug- 
gling in  my  besom;    and  even  the  preaeace  of  your 
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Lordship,  to  ivhom  I  baye  flown  for  protection,  adds  to 
my  perplexity. 

Lord  Ogle*  Does  it,  madam  ? — Banish  the  thought ! 
My  old  fault :  still,  as  ever,  perplexing  young  women, 
\jtside  and  smiling,']  l\ike  courage,  madam !  dear  Miss 
Fanny,  explain. — You  have  a  powerful  advocate  in  my 
breast,  I  assure  you — my  heart,  madam — f  am  attached 
to  you  by  all  the  laws  of  sympathy,  and  delicacy. — As- 
sure yourself  I  am. 

Fanny.  Then  I  will  venture  to  unburthen  my  mind. — 
Sir  John  Melvil,  my  liord,  by  the  most  mis-placed,  and 
mis-timed  declaration  of  aiHection  for  me,  has  made  me 
the  unhappiest  of  women. 

Lord  Ogle.  How,  madam  I  Has  Sir  John  made  his 
addresses  to  you  ? 

Fahni/,  He  has,  my  Lord,  in  the  strongest  terms. 
Bat  I  hope  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  my  duty  to  my 
fetber,  love  to  ray  sister,  and  regard  to  the  whole  family, 
as  well  as  the  g;reat  respect  I  entertain  for  your  lordship^ 
[curtseying,]  made  me  shudder  at  his  addresses. 

Lord  Ogk.  Charming  girl ! — iProceed,  my  dear  Miss 
Fanny,  proceed! 

Fanny.  In  a  ttioment — ^give  me  leave,  my  Lord ! — 
But,  if  what  I  have  to  disclose  should  be  received  with 
anger  or  displeasure 

Jaord  Ogle.  Impossible !  Believe  me,  impossible ! — 
Speak,  I  beseech  you,  or  I  shall  guess  the  cause  befor^ 
you  utter  it, 

Fwiny.  Then,  my  Lord,  Sir  John's  addresses  are  not 
only  shocking  to  me  in  themselves,  but  are  more  parti- 

cnlarly  disagreeable  to  me  at  this  time,  as — as 

[hesitating. 

Lord  Ogle,  As  what,  madam  ? 

Fanny.  As — pardon  my  confusion — I  am  intirely  de- 
Yoted  to  another. 

Lord  Ogle,  If  this  is  not  plain,  what  is  ? — [aside,} 
But,  tell  me,  my  dear  Miss  Fanny,  for  I  must  know ; 
tell  me  the  how,  the  when,  and  the  where — Tell  me— 

Enter  Canton  hastily. 

Cant.  My  Lor,  my  Lor,  my  L6r ! — 
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Lord  Ogle,  Begone,  ivith  your  Swiss  impertinence ! 
liow  durst  jou  interrupt  me  in  the  most  critical  melting 
moment  that  ever  loye  and  beauty  honoured  me  with  ? 

Cant,  I  demande  pardonne,  my  Lor  1  Sir  John  MeU 
ytWj  my  Lor,  sent  me  to  beg  you  to  do  him  the  honour 
to  speak  a  littel  to  your  Lorship.  jsyi 

Lord  Ogle,  Pm  not  at  leisure — Pm  busy — Getaway,  |[rf 
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you  stupid  old  dog,  you  Swiss  rascal,  or  141- 

Cant»  Fort  bien,  my  Lor. —  [Cant,  goes  out  tiptoe. 
Lord  Ogle.  By  the  laws  of  gallantry,  madam,  this  in- 
terruption should  be  punishM ;  but  as  no  punishment  .. 
ought  to  disturb  the  triumph  of  the  softer  passions,  the  |c< 
criminal  is  pardoned  and  dismissed— -Let  us  return,  ma- 
dam, to  the  highest  luxury  of  exalted  minds — a  declara- 
tion of  love  from  the  lips  of  beauty. 

Fanny.  The  entrance  of  a  third  person  has  a  little  re- 
lieved me,  but  I  cannot  go  thro*  with  it — and  yet  I  must 
open  my  heart  with  a  discovery,  or  it  will  break  with  its 
burthen. 

Lord  Ogle,  What  passion  in  her  eyes  !  I  am  alarmed 
to  agitation,  [aside.'] — I  presume,  madam,  (and  as  you 
have  flattered  me,  by  making  me  a  party  concerned,  I 

hope  you'll  excuse  the  presumption)  that 

Fannif,  Do  you  excuse  my  making  you  a  party  con- 
cerned, my  Lord,  and  let  me  interest  your  heart  in  my 
behalf,  as  my  happiness  or  misery  in  a  great  measure 

depend 

Lord  Ogle.  Upon  me,  madam  ? 

Fanny.  Upon  you,  my  Lord.  [sighs. 

Lord  Ogle,  There's  no  standing  this  :  I  have  caught 

the  infection— her  tenderness  dissolves  me.  [sighs, 

Fanny,  And  should  you  too  severely  judge  of  a  rash 

mction  which  passion  prompted,  and  modesty  has  long 

concealed 

Lord  Ogle,  [talcing  her  hand."]  Thou  amiable  crea- 
ture— command  my  heart,  for  it  is  vanquished. — ^Speak 
but  thy  virtuous  wishes,  and  enjoy  them. 

Fanny.  I  cannot,  my  Lord — indeed,  I  cannot — Mr. 
Lovewell  must  tell  you  my  distresses — ^and  when  you 
know  them — pity  and  protect  me ! —        [JSixit^  in  tears. 
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^  Lord  Ogleby  alone. 

How  could  I  bring  her  to  this  ?  It  is  too  much-— toa 
'i-inuch — I  can't  bear  it— I  must  give  way  to  this  amiable^ 
^weakness — [wipes  his  eyesJ]  My  heart  overflows  with 
sympathy,  and  I  feel  every  tenderness  I  have  inspired — 
5  \jst{fies  the  tear,']    How  blind  have  I  been  to  the  deso- 
lation I  have  made! — How  could  I  possibly  imagine 
'   that  a  little  partial  attention  and  tender  civilities  to  this 
young  creature  should  have  gathered  to  this  burst  of  pas- 
sion !'  Can  I  be  a  roan  and  withstand  it  ?  No — But  here 
comes  the  father,  quite  apropos,     I'll  open  the  matter 
immediately,  settle  the  business  with  him,  and  take  the 
sweet  girl  down  to   Ogleby-house  to-morrow  morning— 
But  what's  here!  Miss  Sterling  too  !  What  mischief's  in 
the  wind  now  ? 

Enter  Sterling  and  Miss  Stirling* 

SterL  My  Lord,  your  servant !  I  am  attending  my 
daughter  here  upon  rather  a  disagreeable  affair.  Speaks 
to  his'Lordship,  Betsy ! 

Lord  Ogle,  Your  eyes,  Miss^  Sterling — for  I  always- 
read  the  eyes  of  a  young  lady — betray  some  little«mo» 
tion — What  are  your  commands,  madam  ?- 
.  Miss  SterL  I  hav^  but  too  much  cause-  for  my  emo- 
tion, my  Lord !-  ' 

Lord  Ogle.  I  cannot  commend  my  kinsman's  beha- 
viour, madam*     He  has  behaved  like  a  false  knight,  I 
must  confess.     I  have  heard  of  his  inconstancy.     Mi9S> 
-Fanny  has  informed  me  of  it. 

Miss  SterL  Miss  Fanny's  baseness  has  been. the  cause* 
of  Sir-  John's  inconstancy. 

Lord  Ogle.  Nay,  now,  my  d6ar  Mis&  Sterling,  your 
passion  transports  you  too  far.  Sir  John  may  have  en- 
tertain'd  a  passion  for  Miss  Fanny,,  but  believe -me,  my 
tdear  Miss  Sterling^  believe*me^  Miss  Fanny  has  no  pas*- 
sion- for  Sir  John.  She*  has  a  passion,  indeed,  a  most 
tender  passion.  She  has  opened  her  whole  soul  to  me, 
Mid  I  k&ow  wAere  her  affections  are  placed,    [conceit-' 

Z  3* 
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Afm  iS/er/.  Not  upon  Mr.  Loyewell,  my  Lord  ;  for 
I  have  great  reason  to  think  that  her  seeming-attachment 
to  bim,  U|  by  bts  consetit,  made  wte  of  is  a  bUod  to  co- 
ver her  designs  upon  Sir  John. 

Lord  Ogle.  Loveweil  I  No,  poor  kid  i  She  does  not 
think  of  him.  [smiling. 

Miss  SterL  Hare  a  care,  my  Lord,  that  both  the  fa- 
milies are  not  made  the  dupes  of  Sir  John's  artifice  and 
my  sister^s  dissimulation  i  Y<hi  don't  know  her^ndced, 
my  Lord,  you  don't  know  her— ^  base,  inanuatiBg,  per- 
fidious I — ^It  is  too  much — She  has  been  befordiand  with 
me,  I  peraeiTe.  Such  unnatural  behayiour  to  me ! — But 
Aince  1  see  I  can  have  no  redress,  I  am  res^hed  that 
some  way  or  other  I  will  have  revenge.  [Exit. 

Sierl,  This  is  foolish  work,  my  Lord ! 
Lord  Ogle.  I  have  too  much  sensibility  to  bear  the 
tears  of  beauty. 

SierL  It  is  touching  indeed,  my  Lord — and  rery  mor- 
iag  for  a  father* 

Lord  Ogle.  To  be  sure.  Sir ! — Yo«  mutt  be  distrest 
t)eyond  measure! — Wherefore,  to  divert  your  too-^xqair 
site  feelings,  suppose  we  change  the  subject,  and  pro- 
ceed to  business. 

Sterl.  With  all  my  heart,  my  Lord ! 
Lord  Ogle.  You  see,  Mr.  Sterling,  we  can  make  no 
union  in  our  families  by  the  proposM  marriage. 
Sterl.  And  very  sorry  1  am  to  see  it,  my  Lord. 
Lord  Ogle.  Have  you  set  your  heart  upon  being  aV> 
lied  to  our  house,  Mr.  Sterling  ? 

Sterl.  'Tis  my  only  wish,  at  present,  my  omnium,  as  I 
may  call  it. 

Lord  Og\e.  Your  wishes  shall  be  fulfiird. 
Sterl.  Shall  they,  my  Lord ! — but  how — how  ? 
Lord  Ogle.  T\\  marry  in  your  family. 
Sderl.  What !  my  sister  Heidelberg  ? 
Lord  Ogle.  You  throw  me  into  a  cold  sweat,  Mr* 
Sterling.    No,  not  your  sister^— but  your  daughter* 
SterL  My  daughter ! 

Lord  Ogle.  Fanny ! — now  the  mufder^s  Q«t! 
Sterl.  What  ^ow,  my  Lord  ? — 
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Lord  Ogte.  Yes'-A^  I,  Mr.Steflingl 
Steri»  No,  no,  my  Lord — ^that's  too  much.  [smUing* 
Lord  Ogle,  Too  much !— I  don*t  comprehend  you. 
Sterl,  What,  yoo,  my  Lord,  marry  my  Faany  1-^ 
What  will  the  folks  say  ? 

Lord  Ogle.  Why,  what  will  they  say  ? 
SterL  That  you're  a  bold  man,  my  Lord--^^that*s^ 
aTI. 

Lord  Ogle.    Mr.  Sterling,  thh  may  be  city  wit  for 
axight  I  knoi^ — Do  you  court  my  alliaoce  ? 
SlerL  To  be  sure,  my  Lord. 
Lord  Ogle,   Then  I'll  explain. — My  nephew  won't 

marry  your  eldest  daughter nor  I  neither Your 

youngest  daughter  won't  marry  him — I  will  marry  your 
youngest  daughter — 

SterL  What !  with  a  younger  daughter's  fortune^  my 
Lord ) 

Lord  Ogle.  With  any  forttiue,  or  no  fortune  at  all. 
Sir.  Loye  is  the  object  of  my  heart,  and  interest  sinks 
before  it.  So,  Sif,  fits  I  said  before,  I  will  marry  your 
youngest  daughter  ;  yeur  youngest  daughter  will  marrjr 
me. — 

SterL  Who  told  you  so^  my  T^rd  ? 
Lord  Ogle.  Her  own  sweet  self.  Sir. 
SterL  Itideed?    * 
'  Lord  Ogle.  Yes,  Sir ;  our  afTection  is  mutual :  your  ^ 
advantage  double  and  treble — ^your  daughter  will  be  a 
Coutitess  directly — I  shall  be  the  happiest  of  beings— ^a<l 
you'll  be  father  to  an  Earl  instead  of  a  Baronet. 

SterL  But  what  ^Hl  my  sister  say  ? — and  my  daugh- 
ter ? 

Lord  Ogle.   I'll  manage  that  matter — nay,  if  they 
won't  consent,  I'll' run  away  >vith  your  daughter  ia  . 
spite  of  you. 

SterL  Wei!  fmW,  ray  Lord! — ^y our  spirit's  good-^ 
I  wish  you  hnd  my  constitution  1 — init  if  you'll  feirture, 
I  have  no  obyectwn,  if  my  sister  has  none. 

Lord  Ogle.  I'll  answer  for  yont  sister, '  Sir.  Apro-^ 
pos!  thelawyer^;  are  in  th^  bouse— i'U  haire  attkl^ 
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drawn,  and  the  whole  affair  concladed-  to-morrow 
moruing.  r 

SterL  Very  well :  aod  V\\  dispatch  LfOrewell  to  Lon- 
don immediatelj  for  some  fresh  papers  I  shall  wa»^,  and 
I  shall  leave  you  to  manage  matters  with  my  sister. 
Yoa  must  excuse  me,  my  Liord,  but  I  canH  help  laugh- 
ing at  the  match. — He!  he  I  he  I  what  will  the  folks 
•ay  ?  {ExU. 

hard  Ogle.  What  a  fellow  am  I  going  to  make  a  fa- 
ther of  ? — He  has  no  more  feeling  than  the  post  in  bis 
warehouse — But  Fanny*s  Tirtues  tune  me  to  rapture 
mgain,  and  I  wonU  think  of  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Enter  Lovewell  hastily. 

Lovew.  I  beg  your  Lordship's  pardon,  my  Lord ;  are 
you  alone,  my  Lord  ? 

Lord  Ogle.  No,  my  Lord,  I  am  not  alone !  I  am  in 
Company,  the  best  compauy. 

Jjovew.  My  Lord ! 

LiOrd  Ogle.  I  ne?er  was  in  such  exquisite  enchanting 
company  since  my  heart  first  conceived,  or  my  senses 
tasted  pleasure. 

JLovezD.  Where  are  they,-  my  Lord  ?     [^looking  about. 

Lord  Ogle.  In  my  mind.  Sir.  ' 

liovew.  What  compauy  have  yon  there  my  Lord  ? 

{smiling. 

Lord  Ogle.  My  own  ideas.  Sir,  which  so  croud  upon 
my  imagination,  and  kindle  it  to  such  a  delirium  of  ecs- 
tacy,  that  wit,  wine,  music,  poetry,  all  combined, 
and  each  perfection,  are  but  mere  mortal  shadows  of  my 
felicity. 

Lovew.  I  see  that  your  Lordship  is  happy,  and  I  re- 
joice at  it.  . 

Lord  Ogle.  You  shall  rejoice  at  it.  Sir ;  my  felicity 
shall  not  selfishly  be  confined,  but  shall  spread  its  influ- 
ence to  the  whole  circle  of  my  friends.  I  need  not  say, 
Lovewell,  that  you  shall  have  your  share  of  it. 

Lovezc.  Shall  I,  my  Lord ! — ^then  I  understand  you— 
yon  have  heard — ^Fanny  hasinformM  you.-— 
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Lord  Ogle.  She  has — I  have  heard,  and  she  shall  be 
kappy — 'tis  determin'd. 

Lovew,  Then  I  have  reached  the  summit  of  mj  wishes 
—And  will, your  lordship  pardon  the  folly  ? 

Lord  Ogle.  O  yes,  poor  creature^  how  could  she  help 
it  ? — 'Twas  unavoidable. 

Lovew.    It  was  indeed,   my  Lord — ^Your  kindness 
distracts  me. 

Jjord  Ogle.  And  so  it  did  the  poor  grrl,  indeed. 

Lovew.  She  trembled  to  disclose  the  secret,  and  de-^ 
clare  her  affections  ? 

Lord  Ogle.  The  world,  I  believe,  will  not  think  her 
affection s^ill  placed. 

Lovew. — [bowing.^ — You  are  too  good,  my  Lord.— 
And  do  you  really  excuse  the  rashness  of  the  action  ? 

Lord  Ogle.  From  my  very  soul,  Lovewell. 

Lovew.  Your  generosity  overpowers  me. — [bowing.'], 
-*-I  was  afraid  of  her  meeting  wi^h  a  cold  reception. 

Lord  Ogle.  More  fool  you  then. 

Who  pleads  her  cause  with  never-failfng  beauty, 
Here  finds  a  full  redress.*  [strikes  his  breast. 

She's  a  fine  girl,  Lovewelh 

Lovew.  Her  beauty,  my  Lord,  is  her  least  merit.  She 
has  an  understanding 

Jjord  Ogle.  Her  choice  convinces  me  of  that. 

Lovew. — [bowing,']- — That's  your  lordship's  goodness* 
Her  choice  was  a  disinterested  one. 

Lord  Ogle*  No — no — not  altogether — it  b^aa-  with 
interest,  and  ended  in  passion. 

1/ovew.  Indeed,  my  Lord,  if  you  were  acquainted 
with  her  goodness  of  heart,  and  generosity  of  mind,  as 
well  as  you  are  with  the  inferior  beauties  of  bee  face 
and  person 

Lord  Ogle.  I  am  so  perfectly  convinced  of  their  ex- 
istence, and  so  totally  of  your  mind  touching  every  ami- 
able particular  of  that  sweet  girl,  that^^wer^e  it  not  for  the 
cold  unfeeling  impediments  of  the  law,  £  would  marry 
her  to-morrow  morning. 

*  See  Jane  Shore,  ActU.   Xo\»V  ^>^^» 
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hovew.  My  Ijord! 

Lord  Ogle.  I  would.  All  that's  honoarable  in  man, 
and  amiable  m  woman,  requires  it  at  my  liands. 

Lovev.  Marry  lier ! — Who  do  yon  mean,  my  Lord  ? 

Lard  Ogle,  Miss  Fanny  Sterling,  that  is — the  Coun- 
tess of  Ogleby  that  shall  be. 

Lovew,  I  am  astonished. 

Lord  Ogle.  Why,  oould  you  expect  less  from  me  ? 

LovetD.  I  did  not  expect  this,  my  Lord. 

Lofsd  Ogle.  Trade  and  accounts  haye  destroyed  your 
feeling. 

LovetD.  No,  indeed,  my  Lord.  \_sighs. 

Lord  Ogle.  The  moment  that  Iotc  and  pity  entered 
my  breast,  I  was  resolved  to  plunge  into  matrimony, 
and  shorten  the  girl's  tortures — I  never  do  any  thing  by 
halves  ;  do  I,  Lovewell  ? 

LovexB.  Noj  indeed,  my  Lord — {sighs."] — ^What  an 
accident ! 

Lord  Ogle.  What's  the  matter,  Lovewell  ?  thou 
seemV  to  have  lost  thy  faculties.  Why  don't  you  wish 
ine joy,  man? 

Lovew.  O,  I  do,  my  Lord.  [^stghs* 

Lord  Ogle.  She  said,  that  you  would  explain  what 
Bhe  had  not  power  to  utter — but  I  wanted  no  interpreter 
for  the  language  of  love. 

LovezD.  But  has  your  Ijordship  considered  the  conse- 
quences of  your  resolution  ? 

Lord  Ogle.  No,  Sir;  I  am  above  consideration,  when 
my  affections  are  captivated. 

Lortem.  But  consider  the  consequences,  my  Lord,  to 
your  nephew.  Sir  John. 

Lord  Ogle.  Sir  John  has  considered  no  consequences 
himself,  Mr.  Lovewell. 

Lovew.  Mr.  Sterling,  my  Lord,  will  certainly  r^use 
his  daughter  to  Sir  John.  ' 

.  Lord  Ogle.    Sir  John  has  already  refused  Mr.  Ster- 
Kng's  daughter. 

Lovew.  But  what  will  become  of  Miss  Sterling,  my 
Lord? 

Lord  Ogle*  Wfcaf  a  ttet  t^  -j  va  ^.--You  iriay  have  her, 
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if  you  will.*— I  depend  upon  Mr.  Sterling*s  city-philo- 
sophy, to  be  reconciled  to  Lord  Ogleby *s  being  his  son* 
in-law,  instead  of  Sir  John  Melvil,  Baronet.  Don^t 
yon  think  that  your  master  may  be  broaght  to  that, 
without  haring  recourse  to  his  calculations  ?  Eh,  Lore- 
well  ! 

Lovew.  But,  my  Lord,  that  is  not  the  question. 

Lord  Ogle.  Whaterer  is  the  question,  I'll  tell  you 
my  answer. — I  am  in  loTe  with  a  fine  girl,  whom  I  re* 
solre  to  marry. 

Enter  Sir  Jobn  Melfil. 

What  news  with  you.  Sir  John  ? — You  look  all  hurry 
and  impatience — ^like  a  messenger  after  a  battle. 

Sir  John,  After  a  battle,  indeed,  my  Lord. — I  have 
this  day  had  a  serere  engagement,  and  wanting  your 
lordship  as  an  auxiliary,  I  have  at  last  mustered  up  reso- 
lution to  declare,  what  my  duty  to  you  and  to  myself 
have  demanded  from  me  some  time. 

Lord  Ogle,  To  the  business  then,  and  be;  as  concise  u 
possible;  for  I  am  upon  the  wing — eh,  Lovewell  ?     \_he 

tmiles^  and  Lovewell  bovot* 

Sir  John.  I  find  'tis  in  vain,  my  Lord,  to  struggle 
against  the  force  of  inclination. 

Lord  Ogle.  Very  true,  nephew — I  am  your  witness^ 
and  will  second  the  motion — ^an't  I,  Lovewell  ? 

[smiles^  and  Lovewell  bams. 

Sir  John.  Your  Lordship's  generosity  encourages  me 
to  tell  you — that  I  cannot  marry  Miss  Sterlings 

Lord  Ogle.  I  am  not  at  all  surpriz'd  at  it — she's  a 
bitter  potion,  that's  the  truth  of  it;  but  as  you  were  to 
swallow  it,  and  not  I,  it  was  your  business,  and  not 
mine — any  thing  more  ? 

Sir  John.  But  this,  my  Lord — ^that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  make  my  addresses  to  the  other  sister. 

Lord  Ogle.  O  yes by  aH  means have  you  any 

hopes  there,  nephew  ? Do  you  think  he'll  succeed, 

Lovewell  ?  [smiles^  and  winks  at  LovewelL 

Lovew.  I  think  not,  my  Lord.  [jgraveli/* 

Lord  Ogle,  1  think  so  too,  but  ktUvmt\^« 
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Sir  John.  Will  your  Lordship  faToar  me  with  your 
good  offices  to  remoTe  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  match, 
the  repugnance  of  Mrs.  Heidelberg  ? 

Lord  Ogle.  Mrs.  Heidelberg! — Had  not  you  better 
begin  with  the  young  lady  first  ?  It  ^\\\  saTe  you  a  great 
deal  of  trouble;  won't  it,  Lorewell? — [^/Tit/^f.]— but 
do  what  you  please,  it  will  be  the  same  thing  to  me — 
wonU  it,  liOTewell? — [conceitedly J] — Why  don't  you 
laugh  at  him  ? 

Lovew.  I  do,  my  Lord.  [forces  a  imile. 

Sir  John.  And  your  Lordship  will  endeavour  to  pre- 
Tail  on  Mrs.  Heidelberg  to  consent  to  my  marriage  with 
Miss  Fanny  ? 

Lord  Ogle.  I'll  go  and  speak  to  Mrs.  Heidelberg^ 
about  the  lovely  Fanny,  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sir  John.  Your  generosity  transports  me. 

Lord  Ogle.  Poor  fellow,  what  a  dupe  I  he  little  thinks 
who*s  in  possession  of  the  town.  [aside. 

Sir  John.  And  your  Lordship  is  not  offended  at  this 
teeming  inconstancy  ? 

Lord  Ogle-  Not  in  the  least.  Miss  Fanny's  charms 
will  excuse  it — I  look  upon  women  as  iheferce  naturcpy 
— lawful  game — and  every  man  who  is  qualified,  has  a 
natural  right  to  pursue  them  ;  Love  well  as  well  as  you^ 
and  I  as  well  as  either  of  you.^ — Every  man  shall  do 
hb  best,  without  offence  to  any— —what  say  yoo^ 
kinsmen  ? 

Sir  John.  You  have  made  me*  happy,  my  Lord. 

Lovew.  And  roe,  1  assure  you,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Ogle.  And  I  am  superlatively  so^allons  done 
— to  horse  and  away,  boys ! — ^you  to  your  afiairs,  and  I' 
ia  mine — suivons  V amour  !  [sings.- 

[Exeunt  severally. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.    Fannfs  Apartment 

Enter  Lor ew ell  and  FAyNT-— followed  by  Betty* 

Fanny,  Why  did  you  come  so  sood,  Mr,  Ix)vewdl  ? 
the  family  is  not  yet  iii  bed,  and  Betty  certainly  heard 
somebody  listening  near  the  chamber-door. 

Beity,  My  mistress  is  right,  Sir !  eiW  spirits  arc 
abroad;  and  I  am  sure  you  are  both  too  good,  not  to 
expect  mischief  from  them. 

Lovew,  But  who  can  he  so  curious,  or  so  wicked  ? 

Befty,  I  think  we  have  wickedness,  and  curiosity^ 
enough  in  this  family,  Sir,  to  expect  the  worst. 

Fanny,  I  do  expect  the  worst. — Prithee,  Betty,  re- 
turn to  the  outward  door,  and  listen  if  you  hear  aojr 
body  in  the  gallery ;  and  let  us  know  directly. 

Betty,  I  warrant  you,  madam — Blessings  on  yoo' 
both  !  [EdrtY. 

Fanny.  What  did  my  father  want  with  you  this  eyen- 
ing? 

Lovew,  He  gavejne  the  key  of  his  closet,  with  orders, 
to  bring  from  London  some  papers  relating  to  Lord 
Ogleby. 

Fanny.  And  why  did  not  you  obey  him  ? 

Lovew,  Because  I  am  certain  that  his  Lordship  has 
openM  his  heart  to  him  about  you,  and  those  papers  are 
wanted  merely  on  that  account — ^but,  as  we  ^hall  dis- 
cover all  to-morrow,  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  them^ 
and  it  would  be  idle  in  me  to  go. 
.  Fanny,  Hark  I — hark !  oh !  how  I  tremble ! — I  feel 
the  terrors  of  guilt — indeed,  Mr.  Lovewell,  this  is  too 
much  for  me. 

Lovew,  And  for  me  too,  my  sweet  Fanny.  Your 
apprehensions  make  a  coward  of  me. — But  what  can 
alarm  you?  your  aunt  and  sister  are  in  their  cham- 
bers, and  you  have  nothing  t,o  fear  from  the  rest  of  the 
family. 
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Fanny.  I  fear  erery  body,  and  every  tiling,  and  every 
moment — My  mind  is  in  contkiiial  agitation  and  dread ; 
— indeed,  Mr.  Lovewell,  this  situatioi\  may  have  very 
unhappy  consequeaces.  [weeps, 

Lovew.  But  it  shan^t — 1  would  rather  tell  our  story 
this  niomeot  to  all  the  house,  aud  ruu  tb^  risque  of 
maintaining  you  by  the  hardest  labour,  than  suffer  you 
to  remain  in  this  dangerous  perplexity. — What  i  shall  I 
sacrifice  all  my  best  hopes  and  atfections,  in  your  dear 
health  and  safety,  for  the  mean,  and  in  such  a  case,  the 
meanest  consideration — of  our  fortune!  Were  we  to  be 
atbaodoned  by  all  onr  reiations,  w€  have  that  in  our 
hearts  and  minds,  will  weigh  against  the  most  affluent 
circumstances. — I  should  not  have  proposed  the  secrecy 
of  Our  marriage,  but  for  your  sake;  and  with  hopes 
that  the  most  generous  sacrifice  you  have  made  to  lov<e 
and  me,  might  be  kss  injurious  to  you,  by  waiting  a 
happy  moment  o€  recenciliatioa. 

Fanny,  Hash  !  huflli !  my  dear  Lorewell,  dont  be  s* 
•WBfrtn  !«^yo«r  generosity  gets  the  betlier  «f  your  pru- 
dence ;  you  will  be  heard,  and  we  shall  be  discovered. 
'^  am  satisAed^  Indeed  i  am^-— Excise  this  weaksetes,  this 
delicacy — ^this  what  you  will. — My  mind's  at  peace — ^in- 
deed it  is — think  no  more  of  it^  if  you  love  me  J 

Lovew.  That  one  w^rd  has  c^arm'd  me,  as  it  always 
does,  to  the  most  implicit  compliance ;  it  would  be  the 
worst  of  ingratitude  in  me  to  distress  you  a  moment. 

Re-enter  Betty. 

Betty,  \tn  «r  lott  votc^.]  Pm  sorry  to  (Kstu? b  you. 

Fanny,  Ha!  what's  the  matter?  ^ 

Jj&oew,  Have  you  heard  any  body  ? 

Betty,  Yes,  yes,  I  have,  and  they  have  heard  ^otitoO^ 
er  I  am  mistaken,-^if  they  had  ^een  you  too,  we  shoald 
have  been  in  a  fine  quandary* 

Fanny,  Prithee  don't  prate  now,  Betty ! 

Tjovcw,  What  did  you  hear? 

Betty-  1  was  pt'eparkig  myself,  as  usual,  to  take  me  a 
Kttle  nap. 
*  LotetB.  A  nap! 

Betty,  Yes^  Sir,  a  nap  -,  for  I  watch  much  better  so  than 
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wideawake;  aod  wheB  I  bad  wrapM  this  bandkerchief 
rauad  my  head,  for  fear  of  the  ear-ach,  froiq  the  key-hole 
I  th€Hight  I  heard  a  kind  of  a  sort  of  a  buzzing,  which  I 
first  took  for  a  gnat,  and  shook  my  head  two  or  three 
times,  and  went  so  with  my  hand — 

Fanny,  Well-^well — and  so— 

Betty,  And  so,  madam,  when  I  heard  Mr*  Love  well  a 
little  loud,  I  heard  the  buzzing  louder  too* — «nd  pulling 
off  my  handkerchief  softly — I  could  hear  this  sort  of 
Aoise — \jnahes  an  indistinct  noise  like  speaking, 

Fanny,  Well,  and  What  did  they  say? 

Betty,  Oh !  I  ceu'd  not  understand  a  word  of  what  wM 
said. 

JjQ/oew,  The  outward  door  is  Ityck^d  ? 

Betty,  Yes ;  and  I  bolted  it  to<>,  for  fear  of  tlie  worst* 

Fanny,  Why  did  yau  ?  ikey  mmst  hare  lieard  you,  if 
ihey  were  near. 

Betty,  And  I  did  it  on  purpose,  madam^  and  cough'd 
»li4tl4^  toe,  that  tkey  inigkt  Aotheebr  Mr.  LoTewelPs  roice — •>■ 
wken  I  was  silent,  they  were  silent,  and  so  I  cametotell  jvai 
'    Fanny,  What  shall  we  do? 

Lovezg.  Fear  nothing ;  we  know  the  worst ;  it  will  01117 
bring  on  our  catastrophea  little  too  soon— but  Betty  mi;^ 
lancy  this  noise^^-^he's  in  the  conspiracy,  and  can  make 
a  man  of  a  mouse  at  any  time.  ^ 

Betty,  I  can  distinguish  a  man  from  a  mouse,  «s  well  as 
my  betters — I  am  sorry  you  think  so  ill  of  me.  Sir. 

Fanny.  He  compliments  you,  don't  be  a  fool. — Now 
you  have  set  her  tongue  a  running,  she'll  mutter  for  au 
hour,  [to  Lovezoelt.']  I'll  go  and  hearken  myself.  [Exit. 

Betty,  I'll  turn  my  back  upon  no  girl,  for  sincerity 
«nd  service.  [f^^f  ^side^  and  muitetimg* 

Lovew,  Thoii  art  the  first  in  the  world  for  both ;  and 
I  will  reward  you  soon,  Betty,  for  one  and  tbe  other. 

Betty,  I'm  not  marcenary  neither — I  can  live  on  a  little 
with  a  good  carreter. 

Re-enter  FANifr, 

Fanny,  All  seems  quiet — suppose,  my  dear,  you  goi 
to  your  own  room — I  shall  be  much  easier  then — and  ta- 
^•rrow  we  will  be  prepared  for  tbe  dvv^^^et^* 
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Betty.  You  may  discoTer,  if  you  please;  bat,  for  my 
part,  1  shall  still  be  secret,  {^half  aside^  and  muttering* 

JLifvezD,  Sboold  I  leave  you  now ,-^if  they  still  are  upon 
the  watch,  we  shall  lose  the  adrantage  of  our  delay. — fie-^ 
sides,  we  should  consult  upon  to->morrow^s  business. — Let 
Betty  go  to  her  own  room,  and  lock  the  outward  door 
after  her ;  we  can  fasten  this ;  and  when  she  thinks  all  safe^ 
she  may  return  and  let  me  out  as  usual. 

Hetty.  Shall  I,  madam? 

Fanny.  Do  I  let  me  have  my  way  to-night,  and  you  shaU 
command  me  e?er  after. — ^I  would  not  have  you  surprized 
here  for  the  world. — Pray  leave  me !  I  shall  be  quite  my- 
self again,  if  ^ou  will  oblige  me. 

LovevD.  I  live  only  to  oblige  you,  my  sweet  Fanny  I 
I'll  be  gone  this  moment.  [,going. 

Fanny.  Let  us  listen  first  at  the  door,  that  you  may  not 
be  intercepted. — Betty  shall  go  first,  and  if  they  lay 

bold  of  her 

*   Betty.  They'll  hare  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear,    I  can 
tell  them  that.  Ingoing  hastily^ 

Fanny.  Softly — softly — Betty  I  don't  venture  out,  if 
you  hear  a  noise. — Softly,  I  beg  of  you ! — ^See,  Mr.  Love- 
well,  the  effects  of  indiscretion ! 

.    Lovew.  But  loT^,  Fanny,  we  will  trusty  will  carry  u» 
through,  and  make  amends  for  all. 

Fanny.  It  should  have  been  love  unmixed  with  du- 
plicity. [^Exeunt  all  softlyi 

SCENE  II.    A  gallery^  which  leads  to  several  bed* 

chambers. 

Enter  MUb  Sterling  leading  Mrs.  Heidelberg  in  a 

nightcap. 

Miss  Sterl.  This  way,  deai'  madam,  aad  then  I'll  teH 
you  ail. 

Mrs.  Heidel.  Nay^  but  niece— consider  a  little— don t 
drag  me  out  in  this  figur — let  me  put  on  my  fiy-cap ! — if 
any  of  my  Lord's  fammaly,  or  the  counsellors  at  law^ 
should  be  stirring,  I  should  be  perdigus  disdoncarted. 

Miss  SterL  But^  m^  de^x  m^dam^  a  moment  b  aa  age 
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in  my  situation.  I'm  sure  my  sister  has  been  plotting  my 
disgrace  and  ruin  in  that  chamber — ^O  she's  all  craft  and 
wickedness ! 

Mrs.  Heidei,  Well,  but  softly,  Betsy  I — ^you  are  all 
in  emotion — your  mind  is  too  much  flustrated — ^you  can 
neither  eat  nor  drink,  nor  take  your  natural  rest-~com-> 
pose  yourself,  child;  for,  if  we  are  not  as  wary  some  as  they 
are  wicked,  we  shall  disgrace  ourselves  and  the  whole 
fammaly. 

Miss  SterL  We  are  disgrac'd  already,  madam — Sir  Joha 
Mel?il  has  forsaken  me ;  my  Lord  cares  for  nobody  but 
bimself;  or,  if  for  any  body,  itis  my  sister;  my  father, 
for  the  sake  of  a  better  bargain,  would  marry  me  to  a 
'Change-broker;  so  that  if  you,  madam,  don't  continue 
my  friend — if  you  forsake  me — if  I  am  to  lose  my  best 
hopes  and  consolation— in  your  tenderness— r-and  af« 
feet— ions— I  had  better — at  once — give  up  the  matter—* 
and  let  my  sister  enjoy— the  fruits  of  her  treachery —tram^ 
pie  with  scorn  upon  the  rights  of  her  elder  sister,  the  will 
4e(  the  best  of  aunts,  and  the  weakness  of  a  too-interested 
father.        [She  pretends  to  be  bursting  into  tears  alt  this 

speech. 

Mrs.  Heidel.  Don't  Betsy — ^keep  up  your  spurrit— ^I 
hate  whimpering — I  am  your  friend — depeild  upon  me  in 
eyery  partickler — but  be  composed  and  tell  me  what  new 
mischief  you  have  discovered. 

Miss  Sterl.  I  had  no  desire  to  sleep,  *  and  would  not 
undress  myself,  knowing  that  my  Machiavel  sister  would 
not  rest  till  she  had  broke  my  heart : — I  was  so  uneasy 
that  I^could  not  stay  in  my  room,  but  when  I  thought  that 
all  the  house  was  quiet,  I  sent  my  maid  to  discover  what 
was  going  forward ;  she  immediately  came  b^ck  and  told 
jne  that  they  were  in  high  consultation ;  that  she  had  heard 
only,  for  it  was  in  the  dark,  my  sister's  maid  conduct  Sir 
John  Melvil  to  her  mistress,  and  then  lock  the  door. 

Mrs.  HeideL  And  how  did  you  conduct  yourself  in 
this  dalirema? 

Miss  Sterl.  I  returned  with  her,  and  could  hear  a  man's 
▼oice,  though  nothing  ithat  they  said  distinctly ;  and  you 
laay  depi^d  upon  it^  that  Sir  John  is  now  in  that  to^^^ 


\ 
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that  they  have  settled  the  matter,  and  will  run  awaj  to- 
gether before  morning  if  we  denU  prerent  then. 

Mn.  HeideL  Why  the  brazen  slut  1  has  she  got  her 
•ister^s  husband  (that  is  to  be)  lock*d  up4n  her  clmmber! 
at  night  too  ? — I  tremble  at  the  thoughte ! 

Miss  Sierl.  Hush,  madam !  I  hear  something. 

Mrs,  HeideL  You  frighten  me — ^let  me  put  on  mj  fij 
cap-*-I  would  not  be  seen  in  thit^  figur  for  the  world. 

Miss  Sterl,  *Tis  dark,  madam ;  you  canU  be  seen. 

Mrs.  HeideL  I  pertest  there^s  a  candle  coming,  and  a 
man  too* 

Miss  SterL  Nothing  but  servants;  let  ua  retire  a  mo^ 
■lent  I  [thejf  retire. 

Enter  Brush  half  drunk  flaying  hold  of  the  Chamber' 
MAiDy  who  has  a  candle  in  her  hand. 

Ck,  Maid.  Be  quiet  Mr.  Brush ;  I  shall  drop  down 
^th  terror! 

Brush.  But,  my  sweet,  and  most  amiable  chamber- 
maid, if  you  have  no  lore,  you  may  hearken  to  a  little 
reason  ;  that  cannot  possibly  do  your  virtue  any  harm. 

Ch.  Maid*  But  you  will  do  me  harm,  Mr.  Brush,  and 
•  great  deal  of  barm  too^ — ^pray  let  me  go— I  am  ruin'd 
If  they  hear  you — I  tremble  like  an  asp. 

Brush.  But  they  shan't  hear  us — you  little  slut,— 
therefore  I  say  it  again,  if  you  hare  no  loTe— hear  a 
little  reason ! 

Ch.  Maid.  I  wonder  at  your  impurence,  Mr,  Brush, 
to  use  me  in  this  manner ;  this  is  not*  the  way  to  keep  me 
company^  I  assure  you. — You  are  a  town  rake  1  see, 
and  now  you  are  a  little  in  liquor,  you  fear  nothing. 

Brush,  Nothing,  but  your  frowna,  most  amiable 
ehamber-mlud;  I  am  a  little  el^ctriied,  that's-  the  truth 
on't ;  I  am  not  used  to  drink  Portj  and  your  roaster's 
is  so  heady,  that  a  pint  of  it  oversets  a  claret-drinker. 

Ch,  Maid.  What  will  become  of  me? ^I'll  ery  out 

if  you  don't  let  me  go — ^that  is  Miss  Sterling's  ohamber, 
that  Miss  Fanny's^  and  that  Madam  Heidelberg's— -» 

[jfomting* 

Brush.  And  that  my  Lord  Ogleby^s^  and  that,  my 
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Lady  what  d*ye  cairem  :  I  don^t  miad  such  folks  wben 
I'm  sober,  mueh  less  when  I  am  whimsical<^rather  above 
that  too. 

(7A..  Maid,  More  shame  ior  you,  Mr.  Brash  !-^-yott 
terrify  me — you  have  no  modesty.. 

Brmk,  O  but  I  haye,  ray  sweet  spider-brusher  !>^for 
iofitance,  I  reverenpe  Miss  Fanny — ^I  could  mar^ry  her 
myself — but  for  her  sister — 

Miss  Sterl.  There^  th^re^  madam,  all  ra  a  story  ! 

Ch,  Maid,  Hark,  Mr.  Brush  !^— J  heard  something! 

Brush.  Rats,  I  suppose,,  tha^  are  gnawing  the  old 
iirabers  of  this  old  dungeon— ^If  it  wad  mine,  I  would 
pull  it  down,  and  fill  your  fine  canal  up  with  the  rulv 
bish;  and  then  I  should  get  rid  of  two  precious  things 
at  once.— — But  as  I  was  saying,  the  eldest  sister — 

Ch.  Maid*  Is  a  fine  young  lady  for  all  your  evil 
tongue. 

Brush.  No — \fe  haye  smeakM  her  already ;  and  un- 
less she  marries  our  old  Swiss,  she  can  have  none  of  us 
- — no,  no,  she  wont  do— we  are  a  little  too  nice. 

Ch.  Maid.  You*re  a  monstrous  rake,  Mr.  Brush,  and 
don't  care  what  yo«t  say. 

Mrs.  Heidel.  [coming  forward.'\  There's  no  bearing 
this — ^you  profligate  monster ! 

Ch.Maid.  Ha!  I  am  undone! 

Brush.  Here  she  is !  and  monstrousr-*-*—      \funs  off. 

Miss  SterL  A  fine  discourse  you  have  had  with  that 
fellow  i 

il£r«.  Heideh  And  a  fine  time  of  night  it  is  to  be  here 
with  that  drunken  monster. 

Miis  SterL  What,  have  you  to  say  fbr  yourself? 

Ch.Maid.  I  can  say  nothing. — I  am  so  frighten^d^ 
and  so  asbam-d — but  indeed  I  am  innocent*-*!  have  been 
doing  no  mischief,  indeed. 

Mrs.  HeideL  Well,  well— ^on't  tremble  lo ;  but  tell 
us  wiiati  you  know  of  this  horrable  plot  bere^ 

Miss  SterL  We'll  forgive  you^  if  you'U  discover  alU 

Ch*  Maid.  Why,  madam— ^on't  let  me  betray  my 
fellow-servants — I  shan't  sleep  in  my  bed,  if  I  do. 
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Mrs.  Heidel.  Then  yoa  shall  sleep  somewhere  else  to» 
morrow  night. 

Ch.  Maid.  O  dear  i—what  shall  I  do  ? 

Mn.  HeideL  Tell  us  this  inomunt, — or  I**!!  turn  you 
out  of  doors  directly. 

Ch,  Maid.  Whj  our  botler  has  beea  treating  us  heloir 
In  his  pantry — ^Mr.  Brush  forced  us  to  make  a  kind  of  a 
holiday  night  of  it. 

MietSieri.  Holiday!  for  what? 

Ch.  Maidy  Nay  I  only  made  one. 

Miss  Sterl.  Well,  well  5  but  upon  what  acoount  ? 

Ch.  Maid.  Because,  as  how,  madam,  there  was  a 
change  in  the  family  they  said, — ^that  his  honour,  Sir 
John — was  to  marry  Miss  Fanny  instead  of  your  lady- 
ship. 

Miss  Sterl.  And  so  you  made  a  holiday  for  that. — 
Very  fine! 

Ch.  Maid.  I  did  not  make  it,  ma'am, 

Mrs.  HeideL  But  do  you  know  nothing  of  Sir  John*8 
being  to  run  away  with  Mt^s  Fanny  to-night  ? 

Ch,  Maid.  No,  indeed,  ma'am. 

Miss  Sterl.  Nor  of  his  being  now  locked  up  in  my 
•Ister's  chamber  f 

Ch.  Maid.  No,  indeed,  ma'am. 

Mrs,  Heidel,  Well,  I'll  put  an  end  to  all  this  directly 
—do  you  run  io  my  brother  Sterling 

Ch.  Maid'  Now,  ma'am ! — ^'TIs  so  very  late,  ma'am— 

Mrs.  Heidel.  I  don't  care  how  late  it  is.  Tell  him 
there  are  thieves  in  the  house — that  the  house  is  o'iire^- 
tell  him  to  come  here  immediately go,  I  say ! 

Ch.  Maid.  1  mrill,  I  will,  though  I'm  frighten'd  out 
of  my  wits.  lExii. 

Mrs.  Heidel.  Do  you  watch  here,  my  dear ;  and  I'll 
put  myself  in  order,  to  face  them.  We'll  plot  'em,  and 
connter-plot  'em  too.  [_Exii  into  her  chamber* 

Miss  Steri.  I  have  as  much  pleasure  in  tiiis  reyenge, 
as  in  being  made  a  countess !— -Hft !  they  are  unlocking 
the  door. — NowforVt\  [retires* 
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F^SNY^s  door  is  unlocked — and  Btrrr  comes  out  mth 
a  candle*    Miss  Sterling  approaches  her, 

Betty,  [calling  mthin.'\  Sir,  Sir  I — noun's  your  time 
— all's  clear,  [seeing  Miss  SterL']  Stay,  stay — not  yet 
— we  are  watch'd. 

Mm  SierL  And  so  you  are,  madam  Betty  !  [Miss  S, 
iBys  hold  of  her,  while  Betty  locks  the  door,  and  puts 
the  key  in  her  pocket. 

Betty,  [turning  roundJ]  What's  the  matter,  madam  ? 

Miss  Sterl,  Nay^  that  you  shall  tell  my  father  and 
aunt,  madam. 

Betty.  I  am  no  tell-tale,  madam,  and  no  thief;  they*!! 
get  nothing  from  me.  r 

Miss  Sterl.  You  hare  a  great  deal  of  courage,  Betty  ; 
and  considering  the  secrets  you  haye  to  keep,  you  hare 
occasion  for  it. 

Betty.  My  mistress  shall  never  repent  her  good  opinion 
of  me,  ma'am. 

Enter  Sterling. 

Sterl.  What  is  all  this  ?  what's  the  matter  ?  why  am  I 
disturbed  in  this  manner  ? 

Miss  Sterl.  This  creature,  and  my  distresses,  Sir, 
will  explain  the  matter. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Heidelberg^  with  another  head-dress. 

Mrs.  Heidel.  Now  I'm  prepar'd  for  the  rancounter — 
well,  brother,  haye  you  heard  of  this  scene  of  wicked- 
ness? 

-  Sterl.  Not  I — but  what  is  it  ?  Speak ! — I  was  got  into 
my  little  closet— «ll  the  lawyers  were  in  bed,  and  I  had 
almost  lost  my  senses  in  the  confusion  of  Lord  Ogleby's 
mortgages,  when  I  was  alarm'd  with  a  foolish  girl,  who 
could  hardly  speak ;  and  whether  it's  fire,  or  thieres,  or 
murder,  I  am  quite  in  the  dark. 

Mrs.  Heidel.  Ne'er  a  one  of  them,  I  beliere,  brother ; 
unless  it  be  a  thief  stealing  away  your  daughter  wUh  her 
own  good  will. 

Miss  Sterl.    Who's  in  that  chamber?      [detaining 

Betty ^  who  seejnedto  be  steaiinjf^^  c»fi«i^« 

yoL.  u.  A  A. 
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BeU^*  Mj  imtfeM. 

Miss  SterL  And  who  is  with  your  mistress  ? 

Bett^*  Why,  who  should  there  be? 

Miss  SierL  Open  the  door  then,  and  let  us  see ! 

Betty.  [^Miss  S.  goes  to  the  door."]  I'll  not  'peach ! 

{^Exit  hastily. 

Miss  SterL  The  door's  lock'd ;  and  she  has  got  the 
key  in  her  pocket. 

Mrs.  Jleidet.  There's  impudence,  brother !  piping  hot 
from  your  daughter  Fanny's  school ! 

Sterl.  But,  pray,  what  is  all  this  about  ?  You  tell 
me  of  a  sum  total,  and  you  don't  produce  the  particulars. 

Airs.  HeideL  Sir  John  MeWil  is  lock'd  up  in  your 
daughter's  bed-chamber. — ^There  is  the  perticler! 

SterL  Is  he  so  ?— That's  bad ! 

Miss  SterL  And  he  has  been  there  some  time  too. 

SterL  Ditto! 

Mrs.  HeideL  Ditto !  worse  and  worse,  I  say.  I'll 
raise  the  house,  and  expose  him  to  my  lord,  and  the 
whole  fammaly. 

SterL  By  no  means!  we  shall  expose  ourselves,  sister! 
—the  best  way  is  to  insure  privately — let  me  alone  !— 
rii  make  him  marry  her  to-morrow  morning. 

Miss  SterL  Make  him  marry  her !  this  is  beyond  all 
patience  !^ — You  have  thrown  away  all  your  affectioo ; 
and  I  shall  do  as  much  by  my  obedience:  unnatural  fa- 
thers make  unnatural  children. — My  revenge  is  in  mj 
own  power,  and  I'll  indulge  it — Had  they  made  their 
escape,  I  should  have  been  exposed  to  the  derision  of  the 
world : — ^but  the  deriders  shall  be  derided ;  and  so— 
help!  help,  there!  thieves!  thieves! 

Mrs^  HeideL  Ttt-for-tat,  Betsy ! — ^you  are  right,  my 
glrf. 

Sterl.  You'll  spoil  all — ^you'll  raise  the  whole  family, 
•—what  is  in  the  girl's  head  ? 

Mrs.  Heidel.  What  is  in  yoar's,  brother  ?  I  am 
asham'd  of  your  principles. — What !  would  you  connive 
at  your  daughter's  being  lock'd  up  with  her  sister's  hus- 
band?    Help!  thieves!  thieves!     I  say.  [^criesout. 

SterL  Sister,  I  beg  you ! — daughter,  I  command  you. 
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— If  yov  haye  no  r^ard  for  me,  consider  yotirselVes!— « 
ure  shall  lose  this  opportunity  of  ennobling  our  Mood, 
and  getting  above  twenty  per  cent,  for  our  money* 

Miss  SterL  What,  by  my  disgrace  and  my  sister's 
triumph !  I  haro  a  spirit  aboTe  such  mean  considera* 
tions ;  and  to  shew  you  that  it  is  not  a  low-bred,  Tulgar 
^Change- Aney.  spirit — help!  help!  thieves!  thieves! 
thieves !     I  say. 

SierL  Ay,  ay,  you  may  save  your  lungs — ^the  house 
is  in  an  uproar ;— some  women  have  no  discretion;  but 
Id  a  passion  they'll  fire  a  house,  or  bum  themselves  in 
it,  rather  than  not  be  revenged. 

Enter  Canton^  in  a  nighi'gown  and  sltjppers. 

Cant.  Vat  is  de  raison  of  dis  great  noise,  this  ttnta- 
xaarre? 

SterL  Ask  those  ladies,  Sir;  'tis  of  their  making. 

Lord  Ogleby  [calls  wiihinJ] 

B^ttsht    Brush !— Canton !  where  are  you? — What's 
the  matter  ?  [rings  a  bellJ]  Where  are  you  ? 
SterL  'Tis  my  lord  calls,  Mr.  Canton. 
Cant,  I  com,  mi  lor! — [Exit  CantonJ] — [Lord  0» 

still  rings* 

Serjeant  Flower  [calls  within,'] 

A  light !    a  light  here !  —  where  are  the  servants  ? 
Bring  a  light  for  me,  and  my  brothers. 

SterL  Lights  here !  lights  for  the  gentlemen  I 

[Exit  Sterling. 

Mrs.  HeideL  My  brother  feels,  I  see — ^your  sister's 
turn  will  come  next. 

Miss  SterL  Ay,  ay,  1^  it  go  round,  madam!   it  is 
the  only  comfort  I  have  left. 

Re-enter  Sterling,  with  lights,  before  Serj.  Flower 
(with  one  boot  and  a  slipper)  Traverse,  and 

Trueman.* 

SterL  This  way.  Sir !  this  way,  gentlemen  ! 

*  The  authors  hate  Dot  introduced  the  third  CQUSA!e.\>  Ttu«,m<i'«i>>^ 

Aa  ^ 
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I^e^ji.  Plotter.  Well,  but^  Mr.  Sterliag,  no  danger  I 
hope< — Hare  ihey  made  a  burglarious  entry  ? — ^Are  you 
prepared  to  repulse  them  ? 

TruemuH,  I  am  yery  much  alarm'd  about  thieves  at 
circuit-time. — They  would  be  particularly  serere  with  qs 
geutleaieQ  of  the  bar. 

.  Trmerse.  No  danger,  Mr.  Sterling  ? — No  trespass,  I 
hope? 
.  SUfL  None,  gentlemen,  but  of  those  ladies^  makiag. 
.  Mr$f  HeideL  You'U  be  asham'd  to  know,  gentleaieay 
that  all  your  labours  and  studies  about  this  young 
lady  are  thrown  away — Sir  John  Melril  is  at  this  mo- 
ment lockM  up  with  this  lady's  younger  sister. 

Serfi.  Fiower.  The  thing  is  a  llttte  extraordinary,  to 
be  sure— but  why  were  we  to  be  frigfaten'd  out  of  our 
beds  for  this)  Could  not  we  haretry^d  this  cause  to- 
morrow morning  ? 

Miss  SterL  But,  Sir,  by  to-morr.ow  morning,  per- 
haps, even. your  as.-istance  would  not  ha?e  been  of  auy 
terTice — ^the  birds,  now  in  that  cage,  would  have  flo>vn 
away. 

Entir  Lord  Oglmbt,  [tm  Hh  robede  ckambrcy  night 
c€tpy  Sfc. — leaning  on  Canton,'] 

Lord  Ogle,  I  had  rather  lose  a  limb  than  my  nighf  s 
rest — what's  the  matter  with  you  all  ? 

Sterling,  Ay,  ay,  'tis  all  overl^-Here's  my  lord  loo. 

Lord  Ogle*  What  is  all  this  shrieking  and  screaming  • 
—Where's  my  lovely  Fanny.     She's  safe,  I  hope ! 

Mrs,  Heidel.  Your  lovely  Fanny,  my  Lord,  is  lod'd 
up  with  your  lovely  nephew  in  that  chamber. 

Lord  Ogle,  My  nephew !  then  will  I  be  banished. 

Mrs,  Heidel,  Your  nephew,  my  lord,  has  been  plot- 


tbiiBcewt  hot  Uiere  don  Bot  tMiii  to  beaay  rcavon-^  wbea 

**  Such  a  hideous  tnuapet  calls  to  parley 
«'  The  slppprrs  of  the  house,"  Macbeth^  A.  ii.  S#  lii. 

why  he  alorte  thomld  not  be  routed  by  if,  aad  make  bb  appearance 
with  (he  others.  I  have,  therefore,  iotroduced  hiiu,  and  /^iven  him 
ft  p;irrof  one  of  the  speeches,  whtch  was  before  pat  into  tbe  moatir 
•f  Serjeant  Flower. 
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ting  to  run  away  with  the  younger  sister;  and  the 
younger  sister  has  been  plotting  to  runaway  with  your 
nephew :  and  if  we  had  not  watch'd  them  and  call'd  up 
the  fammaly,  they  had  been  upon  the  scamper  to  Scot<^ 
land  by  this  time. 

Lord  Ogle,  Look'ee,  ladies ! — I  know  that  Sir  John 
has  coneeiv'd  a  yiolent  passion  for  Miss  Fanny ;  and  I 
know  too  that  Miss  Fanny  has  conceived  a  yiolent  passion 
for  another  person ;  and  I  am  so  well  convinced  of  the 
rectitude  of  her  affections,  that  I  will  support  them  with 
my  fortune,  my  honour,,  and  my  life. — Eh,  sha'n't  I, 
Mr.  Sterling?  [^smiling']  what  say  you  ? 

Sterl.  l^sulkili/Ji  To  be  sure,  my  lord. — These  bawl- 
ing women  have  been  the  ruin  of  every  thing.         [a^/cfe. 

Lord  Ogle.  But,  come,  I'll  end  this  business  in  a  trice 
— if  you,  ladies,  will  compose  yourselves,  and  Mr. 
Sterling  will  insure  Miss  Fanny  from  violence,  I  will 
engage  to  draw  her  from  her  retirement  with  a  whisper 
thro'  the  keyhole.. 

Mrs.  Heidel.  The  horrid  creatures  ! — I  say,  my  lord, 
break  the  door  open. 

Lord  Ogle.  Let  me  beg  of  your  delicacy  not  to  be 
too  precipitate! — Now  to  our  experiment ! 

[^advancing  towards  (he  door* 

Miss  Sterl.  Now  what  will  they  do  ? — my  heart  will 
beat  thro'  my  bosom. 

Enter  Betty^  with  the  key^. 

Betty.  There's  no  occasion  for  breaking  open  doors, 
my  lord ;  we  have  done  nothing  that  we  ought  to  be 

asham'd  of,  and  mjr  mistress  shall  face  her  enemies. 

{_going  to  unlock  the  door* 

Mrs.  Heidek  There's  tmpndence. 

Lord  Ogle.  The  mystery  thickens.  Lady  o£  the  bed- 
chamber !  [to  Betty^  open  the  door,  and  intreat  Sir 
John  Melvil  C^or  ^ese  ladies  will  have  it  that  he  is 
there,)  to  appear  and  answer  to  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors^— Call  Sip  John  Melvil  into  the  court ! 

Enter  Sir  John  Melfil^  on  the  other  side^ 

Sir  John*  I  am  here^  my  lord* 
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.     Mrs.  HeideL  Heyday  I 

Miss  SterL  Astonishment ! 

Sir  John,  What  is  all  this  alarm  and  coafusioo  ?  there 
is  nothing  but  hurry  in  the  house ;  what  is  the  reason  of 

it? 

Lord  Ogle.  Because  you  have  been  m  that  chamber; 
have  been  !  nay  you  are  there  at  this  moment,  as  these 
ladies  have  protested,  so  don't  deny  it 

Traverse.  This  is  the  clearest  Alibi  I  ever  knew,  Mr. 
Serjeant. 

Flower.  Luce  clarius. 

Lord  Ogle.  Upon  my  word,  ladies,  if  you  haTe  often 

.these  frolicks,  it  would  be  really  entertaining  to  pass  a 

whole  summer  with  you.     But  come,  [to  Betttf\  open 

the  door,  and  intreat  your  amiable  mistress  to  come 

forth,  and  dispel  all  our  doubts  with  her  smiles. 

Betty,  \optning  the  door.']  Madam,  you  are  wanted 
in  this  room.  [p^%* 

Enter  Fanny^  in  great  confusion. 

Miss  SterL  You  see  she's  ready  dress'd — ^and  what 
confusion  she's  in ! 

Mrs.  Heideh  Ready  to  pack  off,  bag  and  baggage!— 
her  guilt  confounds  her  ! 

Flower.  Silence  in  the  court,  ladies ! 

Fanny,  I  am  confounded,  indeed,  madam ! 

Lord  Ogle.  Don't  droop,  my  beauteous  lily!  but 
with  your  own  peculiar  modesty  declare  your  state  of 
mind. — Pour  conTiction  into  their  ears,  and  raptures 
into  mine.  [smiling. 

Fanny.  I  am  at  this  moment  the  most  unhappy — roost 
distrest — the  tumult  is  too  much  for  my  heart — and  I 
want  the  power  to  reveal  a  sc^cret,  which  to  conceal  has 
keen  the  misfortune  and  misery  of  my — my — 

[faints  away. 

Lord  Ogle.  She  faints ;  help,  help !  for  the^  •§ 
fairest,  and  best  of  women !  /  ^  S 

Betty,  [running  to  her."]  O  my  dear  mistress !  V  §  |^ 
— h«1p,  help,  there! 1  B  ** 

Sir  John%  Hal  let  me  fly  to  her  aasistancs.      J  *  !« 


■ 
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LoFEWELL  rushes  out  from  the  chamber. 
Lavew.  My  Fanny  in  danger!  I  can  contain  no 
longar.-^Prudenoe  were  now  a  crime:  all  other  (^res 
are  lost  in  this! — speak,  speak,  to  me,  my  dearest 
Fanny ! — ^let  me  but  hear  thy  Toice,  open  your  eyes, 
and  bless  me  with  the  smallest  sign  of  life ! 

[during  this  speedi  thep  are  all  in  amazement* 
Miss  Sierl,  Lovewell ! — I  am  easy — 
Mrs.  Heidel.  I  am  thunderstruck ! 
Ltord  Ogle.  I  am  petrify 'd  I 
Sir  John.  And  I  undone ! 

Fanny,  [recovering. '\  O  Lovewell !— even  supported 
by  ihee^  I  dare  not  look  my  father  nor  his  lordship  in 
the  face. 

jS^er/.  What  now ! — did  not  I  send  you  to  London, 
Sir? 

Lord  Ogle.  Eh !— What !— How's  this?— by  what 
right  and  title  have  you  been  half  the  night  in  that  lady's 
bed-chamber  ? 

Lovew.  By  that  right  that  makes  me  the  happiest  of 
men  ;  and  by  a  title  which  I  would  not  forego,  for  any 
the  best  of  kings  could  give  me. 

Betty.  I  could  cry  my  eyes  out  to  hear  his  n^tgnimity. 
Lord  Ogle.  I  am  annihilated ! 

SterL  I  have  been  choaked  with  rage  and  wonder; 
but  now  I  can  speak. — Lovewell,  what  have  you  to  sfty 
tome?^-^LovewelIj  you  are  a  villain. — You  have  bi'oke 
your  word  with  me.  , 

Fanny.  Indeed,  Sir,  he  has  not — You  forbad  hiin  to 
think  of  me,  when  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  obey  yov ; 
we  have  been  married  these  four  months. 

Sterl.  And  he  sha^nH  stay  in  my  house  four  hours. 
What  baseness  and  treachery !  As  for  you,  you  shall 
repent  this  step  as  long  as  you  live,  madam. 

Fanny.  Indeed,  Sir,  it  is  impossible  to  concdve  the 
tortures  I  have  already  endured  in  consequence  of  i^e 
step  I  have  taken  without  your  approbation  or  know- 
ledge. My  heart  has  continually  upbraided  me  for  it ; 
and,  though  I  was  too  weak  to  struggle  with  affectioD, 
I  feel  that  I  must  be  miserable  without  ^Q>ai^  1v(^^s&iR^v^« 
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Sterl.  Lovewell,  you  slmll  leayeinjbonse  directly;— 
and  yon  shall  follow  iiim,  madam.  [to  Fanny, 

Lord  Ogle.  And  if  they  do,  I  'will  receiye  them  into 
iniiie.  Look  ye,  Mr.  Sterling,  there  haye  been  some 
mintakes,  which  we  had  all  better  forget  for  oar  own 
sakes ;  and  the  best  way  to  iorgei  them  is  to  forgiTe  the 
eaufe  of  them ;  which  I  do  from  my  soul. — Poor  girl!  I 
engaged  to  support  |her  affection  with  my  life  and  for- 
tone ; — 'tis  a  debt  of  honour,  and  most  be  paid — you 
answered  for  as  much  toe,  Mr.  Sterling ;  but  your  laws 
in  the  city  will  excuse  you^  I  suppose;  for  you  ueTer 
strike  a  balance  withont  errors  excepted. 

SterL  I  am  a  father,  my  lord ;  and  it  behoTes  me  to 
reflect ;  and  not  to  pronounce  a  hasty  and  inconsiderate 
forgiyeness,  lest  I  encourage  other  silly  gtrls  like  herself 
to  throw  themseWes  away  without  the  knowledge  of 
their  parents. 

Lovew.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  danger  of  harm  from 
your  granting  forgiveness  in  such  a  case  as  the  present. 
Young  ladiies  with  minds  like  my  Fanny's  wonld  startle 
at  the  Tery  shadow  of  vice ;  and,  when  they  know  fo 
what  uneasiness  only  an  indiscretion  has  exposed  her, 
her  example,  instead,  of  encouraging,  will  rather  ser?e 
to  deter  them. 

Mrs,  Heidel.  Indiscretion,  quoth  a !  a  mighty  pretty 
delicat  word  to  express  disobedience ! 

Lord  Ogle,  For  my  part,  I  acknowledge  with  shame,, 
that  I  have  indulged  my  own  passions  too  much  to  be 
entitled  to  treat  with  severity  the  failings  of  others.  In 
the  present  case,  Mr.  Sterling,  the  vice  of  libertinism  is 
out  of  the  question.  And  though  I  do  not  set  myself  up 
as  an  advocate  of  cktndestine  marriage^  yet,  I  hope, 
you  will  find  the  future  conduct  of  yonr  amiabfe  and 
beloved  daughter  such  as  may  justify,  in  a  short  time,  a 
complete  forgiveness.  Poor  souls,  I  pity  them.  Con- 
aider  the  thing,  Mr.  Sterling,  and  let  not  flint  have  pos- 
session of  your  heart. 

SterL  Why,  why — as  to  that,  my  lord,- — io  be  sure 
be  is  a  relation  of  yours  my  lord-^what  say  yon^  sister 
JieJdelbei^  i 
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Mri.  Heithl.  The  giri's  ruiaed,  and  I  (wghie  her* 
.  Sterl,  Well — so  do  I  tlien.-^Nay,.4io  tbaolfis  —  [<o 
LovetpeH  und  Fanny ^  who  seem  preparing  to  epeaJc] 
tiiere's  aa  end  of  the  matter. 

-  Lord  Ogle.  Bot,  LoYewell^  wliat  makes  yoix  dumb  all 
tl^s  vhile  ? 

Lovew*  Yopr  kindness,  my  lord. — ^I  can  scarcely  bf* 
lieve  my  own  senses — they  ar«  all  in  a  tumult  of  fear, 
jpy,  loii«,  expectation,  and  gratitude;  I  ever,  was^  and 
am  sow  more  b^und  in  duty  to  your  lordship«^-*Uad 
you,  Mr.  Sterling,  acted  the  part  of  a  father,  a]id  listened 
to  your  daughter,  vfho  was  of  an  age  to  make  her  own 
election,  you  would  hare  escaped  a  severe  disappoint- 
ment :  you  would  not  have  had  to  discover  that  your 
daughter  had  been  marrying  clandestinely  for  love,  at  a 
moment  in  which  you  were  seeking  fortune  for  her  rather 
than  affection :  but,  if  eyery  moment  of  my  life,  spent 
gratefully  in  your  seryice,  .will,  in  some  measure  com- 
pensate the  want  of  fortune,  you  perhaps  will  not  repent 
your  goodness  to  me.  And  you,  ladies,  I  flatter  myself, 
will  not  for  the  future  suspect  me  of  artifice  and  intrigue 
— I  shall  be  happy  to  oblige  and  serve  you. — ^As  for  you, 
Sir  John — 

Sir  John,  No  apologies  to  me,  Lovewell,  I  do  not 
deserve  any.  All  I  have  to  offer  in  excuse  for  what  has 
happened,  is  my  total  ignorance  of  your  situation.  Had 
you  dealt  a  little  more  openly  with  me,  you  would  have 
saved  me,  and  yourself,  and  that  lady,  (who  I  hope  will 
pardon  my  behaviour)  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness.  Give 
me  leave,  however,  to  assure  you,  that  light  and  capri- 
cious as  I  may  have  appeared,  now  my  infatuation  is 
over,  I  have  sensibility  enough  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
part  I  have  acted,  and  honour  enough  to  rejoice  at  your 
happiness. 

Lovew,  Believe  me.  Sir  John,  I  feel  the  force  of  your 
accusation.  Mine  is  only  one  in  addition  to  the  innu- 
merable instances  of  those  who  will  not  grow  wise  from 
the  examples  of  others ;  but  must  learn  in  the  school  of 
personal  mortification  and  sufi'ering  ; — who,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  fancied  happiness,  obtain  v^x3il\o\i  \  ^\A.^  vsv  o^^^et 
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to  aToid  one  unpleasatit  explanation  witli  their  friends, 
plnnge  themseWes  and  those  most  dear  to  them  into  end- 
less Mricacies  and  difficulties.     Let  the  example  of  my 
Fanny  and  myself  senre  as  a  warning  to  the  yonng,  not 
to  form  connections  to  which  their  friends  can  make  any 
reasonable  objection :  but,  haying  made  a  worthy  choice, 
let  them  hazard  their  displeasure,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  an  open  avowal  of  their  honest  loye,    rather  thtn 
bring  upon  theroseWet  the  miseries  inseparably  connected 
with  the  simulation  and  dissimulation  of  a  ChJkVBwmv^ 
Marbiagb. 


THE  END. 
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